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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

A  YEAR  of  momentous  vicissitudes  in  the  world  War  has  just  passed. 

In  the  forty-second  month  of  the  struggle  some  difficulty  may  be 

experienced   in   laying  hold  upon   definite   indications 

The  Fast         ^^  ^e  gQaj  Q£  ^  ^ujes  jg  appreciably  nearer.     From 

a  military  point  of  view  a  careful  balancing  of  the 
operations  to  date  is,  perhaps,  needed  before  the  Allied  position  can 
be  shown  to  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  enemy,  and  even  then, 
despite  our  successes  on  many  secondary  fields,  the  margin  may 
seem  to  many  a  somewhat  narrow  one.  The  Allies*  advantage  is 
more  clearly  established  when  we  leave  the  shifting  standard  of 
military  values,  and  examine  the  principles  for  which  the  two  groups 
of  belligerents  are  fighting.  We  know  what  we  stand  for,  and  no 
lapse  of  time  has  affected,  or  can  affect,  the  basis  of  our  faith.  As  it 
is  unthinkable  that  the  only  result  of  this  stupendous  conflict  should 
be  to  enthrone  crime  and  ruthlessness  among  the  nations,  we  can  be 
satisfied  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Allies*  task  of  vindicating  justice 
— however  arduous  and  exhausting  it  may  prove — will  be  carried 
through  and  peace  will  be  established  on  a  footing  that  offers  some 
degree  of  permanency. 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  failure  of 

Russia,  as  the  outcome  of  domestic  chaos,  to  continue  her  support 

of  the  Allied  cause.    It  would  be  premature  to  attempt 

easure     ^.Q  estjma^e  tne  ne^  resuit  Of  her  defection  on  the  course 

of  the  War,  for  the  enemy  has  not  yet  had  time  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  him ;  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  realise  how  far  more  disastrous  such  a  development  must  have  been 
if  it  had  taken  place  in  1916.  The  difference  is  the  measure  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Allies.  A  year  ago  they  lacked  not  only 
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co-ordination,  but  also  driving  power.    The  former  is  still  being  reached 

by  slow  and  halting  stages  ;  the  latter,  at  least,  is  now  to  be  met  with 

where  most  it  is  needed,  and  one  of  its  effects  has  been  to  render  the 

position  of  the  Allies  tolerably  secure  in  respect  of  the  all-essential 

munitions.    Owing  to  the  uncertainty  with  which  the  course  of  the 

revolution  in  Russia  unfolded  itself  after  the  dramatic  swiftness  of 

the  initial  coup,  the  enemy  did  little  more  than  allow  his  troops  on 

the  Eastern  front  to  batten  on  the  respite  from  pressure  afforded 

them.    Gradually,  as  the  hopelessness  of  the  Russian  internal  position 

stood  revealed,  the  Central  Powers  found  it  possible  to  withdraw 

troops  from  that  front,  and  an  attack  on  Italy  followed.     In  the 

meantime  the  activities  of  the  British  and  French  in  the  West  became 

more  formidable.    Further  withdrawals  from  the  Russian  side  have 

resulted,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  enemy's  resources  of 

man-power  suffice  for  a  grand  offensive  on  the  Western  front,  or  whether 

he  is  merely  concerned  to  restore  the  balance  in  his  favour  and  to 

remain  on  the  defensive. 

THAT  the  attack  on  Italy  secured  a  greater  and  more  immediate 
success  than  the  enemy  had  dared  to  anticipate  is  as  likely  as  it  is 

that  he  has  since  been  disappointed  in  not  making 
m^  s  further  headway  after  the  initial  collapse  of  the  Italian 

defence.  The  outcome  may  well  be,  however,  that 
the  Austro-German  forces  are  more  deeply  committed  in  that  theatre 
than  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Higher  Command.  From  the 
time  of  the  inaugural  thrust  on  Paris  German  strategy  has  been  more 
conspicuous  for  the  versatility  of  its  designs  than  for  perseverance 
in  its  efforts,  with  the  one  possible  exception  of  the  attempt  on  Verdun. 
The  beleaguered  garrison  has  preferred,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  its 
sudden  sorties  rather  than  to  risk  a  pitched  battle.  But  the  moment 
must  inevitably  come  when  it  will  have  to  choose  between  starvation 
and  a  desperate  attempt  to  stake  all  on  a  single  engagement.  We 
kck  the  data  to  decide  how  near  Germany  is  to  that  point ;  but  we 
do  know  that,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  1917  there  were  1200  food 
substitutes  registered,  the  number  had  increased  to  7000  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  process  is  eloquent  of  the  straits  to  which  the  country 
is  being  reduced.  A  victory  such  as  that  gained  over  Italy  tends  to 
introduce  a  break  in  the  cumulative  effect  of  what  the  civil  population 
has  to  endure,  and  to  this  extent  strengthens  the  economic  entrench- 
ments behind  which  the  German  people  have  established  themselves. 
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Moreover,  there  is  the  heartening  possibility  now  held  out  before  them 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Russia,  which  would  place  the  enormous 
resources  of  that  country  at  their  disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
war-weariness,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  exists  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  to  a  less  effective  degree  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  weakness  for  Germany.  Coupled  with  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  two  Central  States,  this  factor  may  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  military  history  of  the  remaining  months  of  the 
winter,  and  prevent  entirely  the  lull  in  the  operations  on  the  Western 
front  which  has  been  experienced  at  this  season  in  previous  years. 

A  FURTHER  reason  why  the  enemy  should  try  to  force  a  decision 

without  waiting  to  see  the  situation  in  Russia  more  fully  liquidated, 

is  to  be  found  in  the  impending  arrival  in  France  of 

America's         ^  main  bodv  of  tne  American  Army.    The  defection 

of  Russia,  whether  permanent  or,  as  is  still  hoped, 
temporary,  cannot  fail  to  have  prolonged  the  War;  but  that  it  is 
likely  to  have  no  worse  effect  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  struggle.  History,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  will  decide  that  of  the  two  great  episodes  of  the  past  year 
the  more  important  was  the  action  of  the  American  people.  Apart 
from  the  moral  stimulus  that  it  has  given  to  the  Allies,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  mobilised  strength  of  the  United  States  will  prove 
infinitely  greater  in  the  end  than  such  fighting  efficiency  as  Russig 
withdrew  from  the  War  when  she  began  to  coquet  with  a  policy  of  peace 
at  any  price  with  the  enemy.  America's  man-power  will  be  smaller; 
but  it  can,  if  necessary,  be  wholly  self-supplied,  whereas  Russia  could 
do  comparatively  little  to  keep  her  forces  in  the  field  equipped,  and 
had  to  draw  largely  on  her  Allies'  supplies  of  munitions.  Now  that 
something  like  co-ordination  of  the  munitions  output  has  been  in- 
augurated by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  their 
overwhelming  preponderance  over  the  Central  Powers  in  material 
resources  must  shortly  begin  to  tell.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
this  fact.  Her  efforts  to  compel  an  early  decision  in  the  field  will  depend 
upon  military  considerations  in  regard  to  which  the  Allies  can  only 
form  conjectures ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  intriguing  for  a  favourable 
peace  she  is  hampered  by  no  limitations — other  than  what  may  be 
imposed  by  the  strength  of  will  of  those  whom  she  wishes  to  make 
her  dupes  —and  in  this  direction  she  may  be  expected  to  redouble  her 
endeavours. 
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As  was  anticipated  in  these  pages  last  month,  the  Germans  have 
refused  to  allow  the  peace  negotiations  with  Russia  to  be  transferred 
to  Cloudcuckooland,  where  the  Bolshevik  Government 
Russia's  hoped  to  conduct  them.  The  only  interest  that  now 
Impotence.  attaciies  to  the  proceedings  is  a  psychological  one— to 
see  whether  the  Germans  can  so  play  their  cards  as  to  persuade  the 
visionary  representatives  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky  to  abandon  their 
theories  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood  in  favour  of  a  German 
peace  which,  we  may  feel  sure,  will  make  things  easy  and  attractive 
for  the  Bolsheviks,  while  giving  Germany  all  that  she  requires  from 
Russia  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  In  the  meantime  the 
situation  in  the  country  is  such  that  even  the  Germans  must  appreciate 
the  precarious  character  of  any  understanding  arrived  at  with  the 
men  who  now  hold  power  in  Petrograd.  The  names  of  Kerensky, 
Korniloff,  and  Kaledin  are  associated  with  the  movement  of  revolt 
against  the  Bolshevik  extremists,  with  the  Ukraine  as  the  chief  rally- 
ing centre;  but  so  far  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  in  defence 
of  its  own  honour.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bolsheviks  will  have 
to  indulge  their  predatory  instincts  still  further  before  the  country 
has  taken  their  full  measure.  The  elections  for  the.  Constituent 
Assembly  have  gone  against  them,  and  that  body  is  likely  to  be  rendered 
impotent  until  it  receives  a  more  Bolshevik  complexion.  Reports 
of  fighting  are  for  the  most  part  favourable  to  the  Lenin  party.  Their 
accuracy  is  open  to  suspicion  ;  but,  if  true,  they  confirm  the  view  of 
some  shrewd  observers  in  Russia,  that  the  Bolshevik  hold  on  the 
country,  incredible  as  it  appears,  is  for  the  time  being  effective. 

THE  temporary  aberration  of  Russia  would  have  mattered  less 
if  she  had  not  involved  Roumania  in  her  military  collapse.  Just  at 

the  moment  when  the  Roumanians  had  succeeded  in 
Dilemma*  *  settmo  tneir  house  in  some  kind  of  order,  when  the 

army  had  been  reorganised  and  re-equipped  and  was 
ready  to  take  the  field  again  with  some  prospect  of  doing  justice  to 
itself,  the  Russian  Revolution  came  to  check  the  Moldavian  offensive. 
So  long  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  that  the  Russian  Army  would 
yet  rally,  our  Roumanian  Allies  stood  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
they  could  again  go  forward  for  the  delivery  of  their  country  from 
Austro-German  occupation.  But  the  prospect  of  a  Russian  recovery 
has  receded,  and  in  its  place  the  Roumanians  are  threatened  with 
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disaster  owing  to  the  chaos  across  the  Pruth,  which  prevents  them 
from  receiving  supplies  either  of  foodstuffs  or  of  munitions.  Finally, 
when  a  formal  armistice  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
Central  Powers,  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  the  Government  afc 
Jassy  other  than  to  avail  itself  of  a  similar  truce.  It  has  suited 
Germany's  book  to  meet  the  Roumanians  on  this  point.  She  has 
important  work  on  hand  elsewhere,  and  possibly  she  hugs  to  herself 
the  belief  that  an  armistice  may  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  a  peace  which 
will  gratify  Roumania  at  the  expense  of  Russia  instead  of  at  the  expense 
of  Hungary.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
Roumanians  are  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  that,  with  the  definite 
pledges  of  the  British  and  United  States  Governments  that  their 
country  shall  be  righted  in  the  end,  they  will,  in  spite  of  their  great 
sufferings,  hold  firmly  to  the  cause  that  brought  them  into  the  War. 

No  single  episode  in  this  long-drawn  War,  unless  it  be  the  German 
admission  of  defeat  that  will  mark  its  termination,  is  calculated  to 
stir  the  imagination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
tn*  so  profoundly  as  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  British 
troops.  If  anything  were  needed  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the 
event,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  British  strategy  was  so 
planned  that  the  city  gained  its  deliverance  unscathed  ;  in  spite  of 
elaborate  preparations  for  its  defence  its  evacuation  by  the  enemy 
was  secured  without  a  shot  being  directed  against  its  walls.  The  same 
reverent  consideration  for  the  traditions  enshrined  in  Jerusalem 
prompted  the  manner  in  which  formal  possession  of  it  was  taken. 
There  was  no  pageantry  of  conquest.  General  Allenby  entered  the 
Holy  City  on  foot,  and  almost  the  only  formality  was  the  reading  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Military  Law,  which  spells  for  the  inhabitants 
more  liberty  of  conscience  and  security  of  person  and  property  than 
have  ever  been  theirs  at  any  time  during  the  four  centuries  of  Ottoman 
domination.  Great  Britain  is  pledged  to  facilitate  the  establishment 
in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people.  She  has  shown 
that  in  Jerusalem  she  recognises  the  special  interests  of  Christian, 
Jew,  and  Moslem,  and  that  she  does  not  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  those  interests  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  example 
thus  set  will  be  found  the  best  augury  of  a  peace  for  the  city,  within 
and  without,  that  will  make  Jerusalem  a  spiritual  home  for  all  the 
nations. 
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CANADA  has  sent  a  heartening  message  to  the  Empire  in  the  victory 

of  the  Coalition  Government  on  the  conscription  issue.     The  struggle 

has  been  a  keener  one  than  Sir  Robert  Borden  had 

Conscription  reason  to  expect  when,  after  his  visit  to  England  had 

in  Canada.      convmced  him  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Canadian 

contingent  reinforced,  he  found  on  his  return  to  the  Dominion  that 

conscription  alone  would  enable  this  to  be  done.    His  case  seemed 

unanswerable ;    but  it  was  challenged  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  with 

whom  the  necessity  of  seizing  the  occasion  for  a  trial  of  political 

strength  probably  weighed  more  than  any  desire  to  see  Canada  prove 

false  to  the  men  who  had  been  fighting  for  her.    For  such  in  effect 

would  have  been  the  result  of  a  victory  for  the  Opposition.    The 

Dominion,   however,   has  recorded  its   decision   with  no   uncertain 

voice.     Its   high  purpose  was   never  questioned,   but  it   was  felt 

that  many  considerations  apart  from  the  main  issue,  however  simple 

it  may  seem,  are  apt  to  influence  votes  at  a  general  election.    Now 

that  the  battle  has  been  fairly  and  squarely  fought  out,  the  passions 

that  it  engendered,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  allowed  to  die  down,  and 

all  parties  unite  in  a  loyal  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  Canada's  resolve. 

IT  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Australia  has  not  followed  the  Canadian 

example.    For  the  second  time  the  principle  of  conscription  has  been 

defeated  on  a  Referendum.    Yet  it  is  only  seven  months 

e  £  in  gjnce  |^r  Hughes  won  a  decisive  victory  at  a  general 
election  for  his  Coalition  Government,  which  was 
known  to  favour  conscription  as  the  only  practical  method  of  keeping 
the  Australian  forces  up  to  their  full  strength.  But  his  appeal 
for  the  support  of  the  Commonwealth  on  this  issue  has  again  failed. 
It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  defeat  of  conscription  after  the  earlier  promise  of  success.  New 
South  Wales,  it  will  be  noted,  has  again  recorded  an  overwhelming  vote 
against  it ;  but  the  majority  vote  is  distributed  between  all  the  States 
except  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  latter  giving  its  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  with  the  narrow  margin  of  300  votes.  There 
is  no  reason  fortunately  to  doubt  the  Commonwealth's  determination 
to  see  the^War  through  to  a  victorious  end.  The  pledge  of  "  the 
last  man "  has  been  withdrawn,  but  that  of  "  the  last  shilling  " 
remains,  and  it  may  be  that  the  refusal  to  follow  Mr.  Hughes  in  the 
ter  of  conscription  is  based  on  an  honest  attempt  to  balance 
Australia  s  contribution  evenly  between  men  and  material.  If  too 
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many  of  the  former  are  withdrawn  there  must  be  a  falling  off  in  the 
latter ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  people  of  Australia,  of  whose 
military  achievements  the  whole  Empire  is  proud,  had  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  leave  to  others  the  strain  of  adding  to  the  Allies' 
man-power  and  to  concentrate  on  maintaining  her  quota  of  material 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  War. 

FROM  varying  motives  a  small  section  of  people  in  every  one  of 
the  Allied  countries  feels  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  lend  Germany 

a  hand  in  her  peace  intrigues.  However  pernicious 
e i  u !  Jiul  their  doctrines  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  bulk  of 

their  fellow-countrymen,  their  activities  on  the  whole 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  blessings  in  disguise  which  are  not 
always  appreciated  at  the  time.  In  this  particular  a  distinction  has 
to  be  made  between  the  pacifist  by  temperament  or  conviction  and 
the  mere  paid  hireling  of  his  country's  enemies.  It  may  be  that  the 
Germans,  in  their  cynicism,  have  decided  that  every  man  has  his  price 
except  in  England,  where  they  can  count  upon  having  their  work 
done  for  them  gratis.  The  result  on  the  whole  would  not  seem  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  country's  real  interests.  Pacifism  raises  its  head 
unabashed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  has  provided  for  the 
leading  men  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  has  for  President  Wilson  and  M. 
Clemenceau  as  well,  texts  for  the  most  effective  rally  ings  of  popular 
opinion.  Tolerance  was,  perhaps,  never  more  brilliantly  justified. 
The  blindness  of  the  pacifist  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  He  has  compelled  the 
nations  to  review  their  war  aims,  to  tabulate  and  examine  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  possible  to  glean  of  Germany's  real  aims  from  her 
actions  and  conduct  of  the  War.  Without  such  an  incentive  it  is 
possible  that  others  than  the  veteran  Lord  Lansdowne  would  have 
fallen  into  a  habit  of  thought  that  prevented  them  from  seeing  farther 
than  the  Flanders  battlefield  and  led  them  to  imagine  that,  as  Great 
Britain  entered  the  War  to  defend  the  integrity  of  Belgium,  so'  she 
would  be  justified  in  making  peace,  if  that  single  object  could  be 
achieved.  As  this  course,  however,  would  obviously  leave  millions 
belonging  to  other  lands  at  the  mercy  of  an  alien  dominion  from  which 
they  have  asked  for  and  have  been  promised  deliverance,  the  suggestion 
has  but  to  be  made  to  be  repudiated.  In  its  place  stands  the  Prime 
Minister's  dictum  that  there  is  no  half-way  house  between  victory  and 
defeat. 
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MR.  BONAR  LAW  in  his  latest  statement  on  the  financial  position 
had  not  much  light  to  throw  on  his  subject.  The  cost  of  the  War 

continues  to  rise,  partly  because  our  effort  becomes 
The  continually  greater,  but  mainly  because  of  the  in- 

Financial  creasing  shortage  of  labour  and  materials,  which  means 

higher  prices  all  round.  That,  however,  cannot  be 
helped ;  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  see  there  is  no  waste.  This  is 
notoriously  not  done.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dropped  a 
hint  that  fresh  taxation  would  be  necessary  next  year,  but  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  this  would  have  to  be  imposed ;  if  Mr.  Law  had 
not  abandoned  the  fresh  taxes  that  he  put  on  this  year  the  need  would 
no\*  have  been  less  and  the  warning  unnecessary.  (As  a  fact,  the  new 
income-tax  exemptions  have  made  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
slightly  lower  in  the  fourth  than  the  third  year  of  the  War.)  But  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  \vhole  standard  of  national 
finance  will  have  to  be  altered  ;  for  the  increase  of  pay  to  the  army, 
the  justice  of  which  none  disputes,  and  the  subsidy  on  the  loaf — a  more 
dubious  proposition — are  adding  very  considerably  to  the  already 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  State  ;  while  the  Government's  excursions 
into  trade — tea,  shipbuilding,  and  many  other  things — necessary  as 
they  are,  naturally  swell  the  expenditure.  Eventually,  no  doubt, 
these  enterprises  will  give  a  return,  more  or  less  adequate,  but  for  the 
time  being  the  State  requires  capital  to  carry  on.  For  that  reason 
it  is  the  national  duty  of  everybody  to  invest  in  war  bonds  to  the 
last  available  shilling,  but  people  will  not  do  it  unless  the  Government 
improves  both  its  advertising  methods  and  its  facilities  ;  in  the  latter 
respect,  the  remissness  of  the  Post  Office  has  acquired  particular 
notoriety.  The  Tanks,  it  is  true,  have  come  to  the  rescue  as  valiantly 
as  they  have  carried  out  their  more  strenuous  labours  at  the  Front. 

RECENT  events  have  made  it  possible  that  the  War  may  last  another 

two  years ;   the  period  of  demobilisation  will  take  certainly  two,  and 

Lo  kin  probably  more,  years  after  peace  is  declared,  and  the 

Ahead!1  heavy  Pensions  bill   will  not   show    any   considerable 

diminution  for  another  ten  years  after  that,  when  a 

large  number  of  the  children  who  are  now  receiving  grants  will  cease 

to  be  provided  for  by  the  State.    It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  a 

lancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  these  calculable,  as  weU  as  many 

alculable,  commitments  on  hand,  to  lay  his  plans,  not  merely  from 

to  year,  as  in  the  pre-war  days,  but  for  a  period  of  some  twenty 
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years  ahead  ;  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  this  fact  plainly  when 
the  next  Budget  is  introduced.  There  is  no  evident  reason  why  the 
State  should  not  take  as  long  a  view  of  its  financial  policy  as  a  great 
shipping  or  commercial  company,  and  to  do  so  would  give  a  feeling 
of  increased  security  to  business  men,  on  whom,  after  all,  the  provision 
of  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  ultimately  falls.  It  is  quite  true  that  no 
Parliament  can  bind  its  successor,  but  no  future  House  of  Commons 
would  be  likely  to  upset  a  sound  financial  scheme. 

SOME  few  German  writers  have  discussed  in  academic  fashion  the 
possibility  of  the  world  going  bankrupt,  and  every  State  repudiating 
its  debt,  if  the  War  continues  and  the  burden  becomes 
intolerable.     Their  speculations  have  been  taken  more 
seriously  in  Russia  than  in  Germany,  and  the  Bolshevik 
Government  of  Petrograd  has  discussed  the  question  of  Russia  repudi- 
ating its  foreign  debt,  the  bulk  of  which  is  held  in  France,  a  large  part 
in  England,  and  a  small  portion  in  Germany.     The  latter,  of  course, 
cannot  be  repudiated,  since  Germany  holds  hostages  in  the  shape  of 
provinces,  and  a  military  occupation  would  soon  settle  that  matter. 
With  England  and  France  the  position  is  more  difficult.     But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  repudiation  can  be  permanently  maintained  as 
a  State  policy.     Governments  need  credit  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
unless  Russia  refuses  to  have  any  political  or  commercial  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  on  the  basis  of  cash -in-advance,  she 
cannot  repudiate.    In  the  long  run,  a  Russian  repudiation  would  not 
serve  her  interests  even  with  Germany,  since  those  who  refuse  to  honour 
their  debts  to  old  friends  may  be  equally  cavalier  with   their  new, 
and  German  financiers  will  not  advance  money  to  Russia  without  very 
definite  security.    An   entirely  self-contained  State  may  have  been 
possible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  certainly  not  possible  in  modern 
times  ;  and  only  a  State  that  intends  to  be  entirely  self-contained  can 
afford  to  destroy  its  external  credit  by  ignoring  its  obligations.    The 
price  of  repudiation  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  far  higher  than  that  of 
honesty. 
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THE  JUBILEE  YEAR  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

THE  year  1918  is  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  26th 
of  June  is  the  actual  Jubilee  Day  ;  and,  as  the  day  comes  closer,  an  account 
will  be  given  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  of  our  fifty  years  of  crowded  and  prosperous 
life.  But  I  want  to  begin  the  year  with  a  brief  reference,  not  to  what  the 
Institute  has  accomplished,  but  to  what  it  requires,  if  it  is  to  work  out  its 
destiny  and,  in  the  years  which  lie  before  us,  adequately  and  effectively,  to  be 
a  great  living  organisation  for  making  the  Union  of  the  Empire  a  constantly 
growing  reality. 

Two  clouds  darken  the  opening  of  our  Jubilee  year.  The  first  is  the  ever- 
present  cloud  of  war,  saddening  our  story,  straitening  our  means,  restricting 
our  activities.  We  cannot  hope  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  in  any  substantial 
manner  until  this  cloud  has  lifted.  The  second  is  the  death  of  our  President, 
Lord  Grey.  At  any  time  this  would  have  been  a  grievous,  an  irreparable 
loss,  but  the  blow  is  specially  heavy  at  this  particular  date.  Few  Englishmen 
of  the  present  day  had  an  Imperial  vision  of  so  much  breadth  and  so  much 
nobility  as  Lord  Grey.  Pew  combined  vision  with  practical  initiative,  backed 
by  personal  attraction,  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

The  times  are  dark  and  uncertain.  None  the  less,  perhaps  all  the  more, 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  stock  of  the  position,  sanely  and  soberly,  and  to  outline 
our  programme  for  the  future.  What  then  are  the  chief  needs  of  the  Institute  ? 
What  is  its  call  to  members  and  well-wishers  in  this  Jubilee  year  1918  ?  I  can 
only  give  the  answer  which  I  think  right,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  and  leave  it 
to  the  judgment  of  the  readers  of  this  short  article. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  outgrown  our  name.    I  say  this  with  no  personal 

objection  to  the  name  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    On  the  contrary,  like  many 

others,  I  am  attached  to  it  and  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  how  and 

why  the  old  historic  terms  "  colony  "  and  "  colonial  "  have  been  held  to  imply 

inferiority  and  subordination.    But  there  is  the  plain  fact  that  the  great  groups 

of  self-governing  Colonies  have  adopted  in  preference  the  term  Dominions,  and 

;  is  useless  to  try  to  disguise  or  to  minimise  the  prejudice  which,  in  many 

quarters,  attaches  to  the  word  "  colonial ".   To  my  mind  a  still  stronger  objection 

to  the  present  name  is  that  it  gives  no  indication  whatever  that  our   scope 

includes  India ;   on  the  contrary,  by  implication,  the  name  Colonial  Institute 

excludes  India.    The  result  is  patent.    Our  representation  of  India,  and  in 

iia,  and  our  work  on  the  Indian  side,  at  the  present  time  is  wholly  inadequate. 

t  must  be  so,  unless  and  until  our  name  implies  that  we  concern  ourselves 

India  as"  well  as  with  the  Dominions  and  Colonies.    The  great  difficulty 

this  name  question  is  that,  so  far,  no  suggested  alternative  has  given  any 

I  want  to  keep  the  scholarly  side  of  our  work,  our  Library  and 

;entiahties,  in  evidence,  and  therefore,  to  retain  the  word  Institute,  I 

that  the  name  "  The  Royal  Institute  of  United  Empire  "  is  one  which 

might  well  be  accepted. 
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In  the  second  place,  we  have  outgrown  our  home.  I  need  not  labour  this 
point.  Any  visitor  to  this  house  in  Northumberland  Avenue  will  find  it  out  at 
once  for  himself  or  herself.  How  can  we  grow  and  expand  in  a  building  already 
far  too  narrow  for  us  ?  How  can  an  almost  unique  library — of  its  kind  one  of 
the  first  libraries  in  the  world — be  kept  in  proper  order,  and  be  used  to  full 
advantage,  when  the  actual  room  is  small  and  overcrowded,  and  the  books, 
which  multiply  in  many  hundreds  every  year,  are  strewn  outside  it  all  over  the 
building  from  the  attics  to  the  basement  ?  Is  it  well  that  all  our  meetings  of  a 
public  character  must  be  held  outside  our  own  walls,  for  the  reason  that  our 
home  contains  nothing  approaching  a  hall  of  any  kind  ?  It  is  not  merely  the 
case  that  the  building  is  too  small  for  future  expansion  ;  it  has  long  been, 
as  I  have  said,  much  too  small  for  our  present,  ordinary,  everyday  needs. 
Fellows  who  pay  us  visits  from  overseas  find  a  headquarters  in  London  useful 
to  them,  I  hope,  and  welcoming,  but  which  cannot  possibly  strike  them  as 
impressive,  or  commensurate  either  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Institute 
or  with  its  actual  work. 

In  the  third  place,  this  want  of  housing  accommodation  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  increase  and  attract  and  make  use  of  our  lady  clientele.  At  present 
ladies  can  be  Associates  only  of  the  Institute — they  cannot  be  Fellows.  But  we 
have  to  move  with  the  times  and  to  recognise  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  a 
man  must  be  blind  if  he  cannot  perceive  that  probably  the  most  potent  influence 
in  uniting  or  in  sundering  the  Empire  will  be  the  influence  of  women.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  range  the  dominant  partners  on  our  side,  and  thereby  incalculably 
to  strengthen  the  position  and  increase  the  influence  of  the  Institute  ;  bat 
without  a  building  in  which  provision  can  be  made  for  ladies,  this  will  be  a 
simple  impossibility. 

In  the  fourth  place  I  note  a  direction  in  which  we  are  making  steady  and 
substantial  progress — that  is,  the  establishment  of  branches,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  them,  self-governing  colonies,  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  more  especially 
in  the  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Bristol  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter, 
through  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  a  well-known  Bristol  citizen,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Lennard  ;  and  at  Leicester,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bournemouth, 
branches  have  been  or  are  being  established.  But  this  process  is  at  present  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  concern  of  the  next  few  years  should  be  to  see  a  net- 
work of  branches  in  our  great  city  centres,  in  addition  to  branches  beyond  the 
sea  ;  our  constitution  being,  at  the  same  time,  altered  so  that  our  Council  shall 
include — following  the  example  of  the  rapidly  developing  Imperial  Conference — 
representatives  of  all  these  colonies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Next  I  take  a  form  of  activity  closely  connected  with  the  last — that  is,  the 
Imperial  Studies  movement,  with  which  the  Institute  has  latterly  identified 
itself.  The  time  for  advertising  the  Empire  has  passed — the  War  has  adver- 
tised it  more  effectively  than  a  generation  of  peace.  The  time  has  come  for 
studying  the  Empire,  reading  its  history  aright,  appreciating  its  resources, 
comprehending  its  problems.  The  democracy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
wanting  to  know  what  the  Empire  means  as  they  never  wanted  before.  The 
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Imperial  Studies  movement  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  want,  and  in  this  move- 
ment the  Institute  is  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Universities.  The  future 
of  the  Empire  largely  depends  on  whether  the  British  democracy,  on  questions 
which  concern  the  whole  Commonwealth,  will  be  or  will  not  be  an  understand- 
ing  people.  To  secure  that  they  shall  understand  is  a  task  for  the  most  highly 
skilled  teachers,  for  the  best  men  in  learning  and  in  science.  I  can  conceive 
of  no  worthier  work  for  the  Institute,  no  more  insistent  call  upon  its  energies 
and  its  resources,  than  promoting  serious,  unvarnished,  strictly  accurate, 
rigidly  impartial,  but  yet  wholly  sympathetic  study  of  our  world-wide  common- 
wealth—more especially  among  the  working-classes  of  Great  Britain. 

One  more  of  our  various  activities,  among  many,  I  single  out  as  of  special 
importance,  and  as  having  come  to  stay.  That  is  the  work  of  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Committee.  Given  house-space,  given  money,  it  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  expansion,  and  the  space  and  the  money  should  be  forthcoming. 
Trade  made  our  Empire,  the  wrong  direction  of  trade  may  unmake  it ;  it  is 
not  merely  a  commercial  matter,  it  is  a  vital  concern  of  United  Empire.  Note 
again  the  signs  of  the  times.  Great  Britain  has  largely  become  a  land  of  cities 
— centres  of  trade  with  large  working-class  populations.  In  these  centres  young 
and  vigorous  Universities  and  University  Colleges  have  been  and  are  being 
planted.  Here  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  profess  as  their  sole  object  United 
Empire,  to  constitute  and  foster  local  habitations  of  United  Empire,  linked 
to  the  Universities  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  as  to  the  overseas  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  linked  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the  development  of 
the  Empire's  trade. 

Turning  to  activities  which  may  or  may  not  have  long  life  before  them,  but 
which  (pending  action  by  the  Government)  deserve  every  support,  I  note  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Institute  for  the  settlement  of  ex-service  men 
at  the  end  of  the  War  upon  the  land  at  home  and  overseas.  This  has  already 
borne  good  fruit ;  it  is  still  in  progress,  and  alike  in  this  direction  and  in  the 
guidance  of  emigration  generally  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  lands  where 
the  British  flag  flies,  it  is  likely  that  for  some  years  to  come  the  Emigration  and 
Empire  Land  Settlement  committees  will  play  an  important  part. 

It  will  be  said  that  in  the  above  programme  I  have  set  forth  a  counsel  of 
perfection.  That  is  true,  and  I  should  be  disloyal  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Grey 
if  I  did  not  set  forth  a  counsel  of  perfection.  He  ever  bid  us  aim  high  and  tell 
out  our  aims  to  the  world.  He  would  have  us  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters 
—not  in  hope,  but  in  certainty,  that  we  should  find  it  after  many  days.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  overlook  the  fact,  and  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  it,  that 
while  our  numbers  are  steadily  and  largely  growing,  the  War  has  inevitably 
caused  serious  gaps  in  our  ranks  and  a  considerable  increase  of  expense,  so  that 
for  the  moment  we  can  do  little  more  than  carry  on.  But  to  carry  on  and  to 
go  forward  is  in  our  case,  to  a  large  extent,  one  and  the  same  movement,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Empire  for  which  we  stand.  The  solution  of  present  difficul- 
»  may  well  be  found  in  attempting  greater  things.  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
suggesting  any  appeal  for  a  development  fund.  It  would  to  my  mind  be  wrong 
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to  do  so  at  a  time  when  the  financial  call  of  the  War  is  so  urgent ;  but  I  do 
venture  to  ask  all  our  members  and  friends  to  give  us  what  present  backing 
is  in  their  power,  especially  in  the  direction  of  securing  new  Fellows  and 
Associates  ;  and  I  would  enlist  their  interest  in  what  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
as  our  necessary  future,  having  confidence  that,  if  we  go  forward  wisely  and 
courageously  on  these  lines,  what  now  appears  to  be  a  dream  may,  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  become  a  commonplace. 

C.  P.  LUCAS. 
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NOT  with  abandon,  but  austerely  great, 

Thy  grey  eyes  gleaming  through  War's  darkening  gale, 
Anger  distilled  to  clearness,  and  resolve 

Patient  and  tireless  till  thy  will  prevail : 
England  !  All  hail ! 

Through  our  wide  Empire,  round  Earth's  swelling  breasts, 
From  all  the  seas  we  turn  to  where  you  lead  ; 

Now  truly  one,  thy  children's  diverse  race 

No  sund'rance  cleaves,  nor  caste,  nor  various  creed : 
England  !  All  hail ! 

No  ocean  roars  but  there  thy  dead  have  passed, 

Conquerors  of  death,  since  masters  they  of  fear ; 

Glad  for  thy  sake  and  at  thy  wordless  sign, 

Forward  they  pressed  to  yield  life's  things  most  dear : 
fc  England  !  All  hail ! 

Not  the  lone  desert  can  the  traveller  know 

Where,  great  of  soul,  thy  children  have  not  wrought ; 
Far  as  the  deathless  mind  hath  hewn  its  way 

Toiling  have  reached  thy  caravans  of  Thought : 
England  !  All  hail ! 

Lead  on ;  thy  fair  brow  smitten  by  the  light 

O'er  Time's  dark  frontier  years,  sped  from  clear  day 
That  lies  beyond  War's  shambles  foul  and  black 
A  golden  radiance  on  God's  broad  highway : 
England  !  All  hail  ! 

TOM  KEDCAM. 
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SEVERAL  articles  that  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Times  indicate  that  one 
result  of  the  War  has  been  a  demand  for  the  revision  of  long  accepted  values 
assigned  to  political  generalisations.  In  the  first  of  these  articles  there  was 
urged  the  need  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  term  Eeligion,  and  as  the  present  War 
is  essentially  a  war  of  Christendom,  there  naturally  follows  the  necessity  for  a 
clear  definition  of  the  term  Christian  Keligion.  I  define  Eeligion  as  the  co- 
operation of  soul  and  body  and  the  Christian  Religion  as  the  co-operation  of 
soul  and  body  for  the  relief  of  innocent  suffering  caused  either  by  the  accidents 
of  nature  or  the  designs  of  man.  For  nearly  2000  years  Europe  has  professed 
the  Christian  Religion,  with  the  result  that  during  the  last  three  years  more 
innocent  suffering  has  been  inflicted  on  the  human  race  than  during  any  similar 
period  from  the  earliest  annals  of  recorded  time.  The  question  therefore 
naturally  arises  and  is  constantly  asked,  "  Has  the  Christian  Religion  failed 
as  an  agency  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  ?  "  I  propose  to  show  that 
what  has  failed  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Religion,  but  the  profession  of 
Christianity  by  agencies  whose  practice  has  been  the  direct  negation  of  their 
profession.  They  may  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of  Church,  Law  and  Politics. 
Adopting  the  pragmatic  method  of  illustrating  a  conception  by  its  practical 
consequences,  I  will  illustrate  the  co-operation  of  soul  and  body  in  the  Christian 
Church  by  examples  drawn  from  my  own  experience. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  I  have  learnt  to 
recognise  the  services  rendered  to  the  Empire  by  members  of  the  Church  by  the 
consistency  of  their  practice  with  their  profession.  During  an  epidemic  of 
plague  I  met,  in  a  hospital  which  it  was  my  official  duty  to  visit,  a  sister  who 
had  been  bitten  in  the  hand  by  a  plague  patient  in  delirium.  On  her  recovery 
from  the  consequences  she  told  me  that  her  disappointment  was  so  great  that 
for  a  time  she  doubted  the  goodness  of  God.  She  had  entered  on  the  practice  of 
her  profession  in  the  belief  that  her  life  could  not  be  perfectly  consummated 
unless  it  was  terminated  by  a  death  arising  out  of  that  practice.  But  when  I 
met  her  she  had  realised  that  it  was  her  duty  to  await  God's  appointed  time  for 
her  honourable  discharge  from  his  service.  During  that  same  epidemic  of 
plague  the  Roman  Catholic  matron  of  a  leper  asylum  was  the  frequent  and 
honoured  guest  of  Lady  Bruce  and  myself  at  Government  House.  She  told  me 
that  she  too  looked  forward  to  the  perfect  consummation  of  her  life  by  death 
from  leprosy,  but  that  she  must  await  God's  appointed  time,  and  indeed  take 
every  precaution  suggested  by  science  not  to  shorten  her  period  of  service. 
Several  years  later  I  learnt  from  Bishop  Montgomery,  Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
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St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  an  Order  especially  commemorative  of  the  place  of 
the  Christian  Keligion  in  a  United  Empire,  that  the  Jesuit  Father  Damien, 
•who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  relief  of  suffering  from  leprosy,  had  of  deliber- 
ate purpose  acquired  by  contagion  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  The  reason  he 
assigned  was  that  it  is  not  possible  for  anyone  to  sympathise,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  with  any  form  of  suffering  from  which  he  has  not  himself  suffered. 
It  is  a  powerful  argument,  but  I  was  able  to  assure  Bishop  Montgomery  that  I 
believed  it  to  be  fully  met  by  the  arguments  of  the  saintly  women  to  whom 
I  have  referred. 

Some  years  ago  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  romance  appropriately  entitled  "  Les 
Miserables,  "  illustrated  the  effect  of  the  surrender  by  a  Bishop  of  his  Palace  and 
its  treasures  to  the  service  of  suffering  humanity.  In  those  constituent  parts 
of  the  Empire  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  by  the  accident  of  birth  and 
my  choice  of  a  profession,  in  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  I  believe  that  the 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  realises  the  basic  principle  illustrated 
by  Victor  Hugo  with  results  of  which  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  recognise  the 
importance.  The  Times  allowed  me  some  time  ago  to  express  in  its  columns 
the  hope  that  one  result  of  the  War  would  be  the  surrender  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Anglican  Church  of  their  Palaces  to  the  service  of  the  Cross  while  themselves 
continuing  to  reside  on  the  premises.  Speaking  of  this,  I  once  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  to  a  prelate  of  the  Anglican  Church  my  conviction  that,  if  he 
or  only  one  of  his  colleagues  would  act,  in  the  matter  of  residence,  emoluments 
and  personal  service,  as  if  the  professed  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  value  of  a  life 
of  calculated  self-sacrifice  were  true,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be  changed. 
I  know  that  such  action  has  changed  the  face  of  the  British  Empire.  His 
reply,  that  the  Bishops  had  to  keep  up  their  dignity  as  Peers  of  Parliament,  did 
not  appeal  to  me. 

I  pass  on  to  the  agency  of  Law  as  an  ally  of  the  Church  in  the  co-operation 
of  soul  and  body  for  the  relief  of  innocent  suffering.  Briefly,  while  the  function 
of  the  Church  is  to  secure  obedience  to  the  first  table  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
— denning  man's  duty  to  God — the  function  of  Law  is  to  secure  obedience  to  the 
Commandments  of  the  second  table — defining  man's  duty  to  his  neighbour. 
The  efficiency  of  Law  hi  the  operation  of  this  agency  must  obviously  depend 
on  obedience  to  the  Commandment  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour."  While  the  Englishman  prides  himself  ostentatiously  on  the 
observance  of  this  Commandment  as  a  national  characteristic,  the  national 
practice  was  not  long  ago  exposed  by  an  eminent  authority,  Judge  Rentoul  of 
the  City  of  London  Courts.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject.  In  a  case 
tried  before  him  on  the  criminal  side  of  his  Court,  a  barrister  addressing  the 
Jury  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  an  apparently  respectable 
witness  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  perjury — that  crime  being  almost 
unknown  in  this  country.  In  summing  up  to  the  Jury,  Judge  Rentoul  had  to 
declare  that  on  the  civil  side  of  the  Court  in  which  he  sat  he  had  frequently  a 
hundred  cases  of  perjury  in  a  week.  This  I  believe  to  be  mainly  due  to  two 
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causes.  When,  ah  employee  is  called  as  a  witness  by  his  employer  he  has  the 
alternative  of  giving  evidence  in  support  of  his  employer's  case  or  instant 
dismissal,  with  the  consequent  ruin  of  his  family.  The  other  cause  arises  out  of 
the  conduct  of  Counsel.  As  soon  as  a  witness  has  sworn  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  is  subjected  to  a  system  of 
examination  and  cross-examination  expressly  designed  to  confuse  him,  with  the 
result  frequently  of  reducing  him  to  a  state  of  nervous  collapse  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  contradicts  himself.  The  measure  of  Counsel's  ability  to 
break  down  evidence  by  this  system  is  the  measure  of  his  value  to  his  clients, 
and  is  paid  for  by  fees  which,  notwithstanding  the,  Englishman's  vaunted 
privilege  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice,  put  justice  absolutely  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  poor  in  conflict  with  the  rich.  Not  long  ago  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
strongly  urged  the  settlement  of  a  case  before  him,  declaring  that  otherwise, 
in  view  of  the  costs,  the  plaintiff  would  wish  that  he  were  dead  and  the  de- 
fendant that  he  had  never  been  born.  Here  again  the  warning  of  England's 
example  has  made  it  a  principal  and  constant  aim  of  legislation  in  all  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Empire  to  realise  in  practice  the  Englishman's  boasted 
privilege  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience  and 
knowledge,  I  conscientiously  believe  that  in  this  area  of  activity  Law  has  been  a 
powerful  ally  of  the  Church  in  India  and  the  Colonies. 

The  exigencies  of  space  compel  me  to  pass  on  to  the  agency  of  Politics  as 
an  ally  of  Church  and  Law  in  the  co-operation  of  soul  and  body  for  the  relief  of 
innocent  suffering  in  the  Empire.  The  function  of  Politics  is  to  secure  in  the 
internal  administration  of  national  affairs  the  adaptation  of  policies  to  prin- 
ciples— in  a  Christian  State  the  practical  application  of  relief  to  innocent  suffer- 
ing in  every  condition  and  rank  of  life.  But  at  a  recent  Parliamentary  election 
all  the  candidates  urged  with  insistence  that  they  were  not  Politicians,  and  this 
led  The  Times  to  publish  an  article,  corollary  to  the  articles  I  referred  to  at  the 
outset,  under  the  title  "  What  is  a  Politician  ?  "  In  "  practical  politics  "  a 
Politician  is  a  person  who  has  adopted  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  as  a 
trade,  and  as  wealth  and  honours  are  held  to  be  the  legitimate  object  of  all 
trade,  a  Politician  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  a  person  who  has  adopted  the 
trade  of  "  profiteering  "  out  of  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  This  is  the  result 
of  a  system  of  government  by  parties  representing  the  warring  interests  of 
capital  and  labour,  which  it  is  a  function  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  to  reconcile, 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace  in  Christendom  until 
these  warring  interests  are  reconciled.  From  an  Imperial  point  of  view  the 
main  question  at  issue  during  the  Victorian  era  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Sea,  secured  by  Britain  as  the  outcome  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Napoleonic  designs  for  the  domination  of  the  world,  and  the  subservience  of  this 
supremacy  to  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  Eeligion  in  the  relief  of  innocent 
suffering  throughout  the  world  which  Napoleon  had  sought  to  dominate  by 
military  force.  The  story  of  the  Victorian  era  is  a  record  of  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion which  established  an  ascendancy  based  on  social  service  for  ascendancy 
based  on  coercion  by  military  force.  It  is  not  within  my  purpose  to  trace  even 
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in  outline  the  process  by  which  the  German  Emperor,  having  established  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia  over  Germany  by  military  force,  sought  to  extend  the 
supremacy  of  Germany  over  Europe.  He  had  taken  to  heart,  no  doubt,  Napo- 
leon's declaration  at  St.  Helena  that  it  was  Britain's  tenure  of  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Sea  by  which  his  designs  for  the  domination  of  the  world  had  been  de- 
feated, and  taking  that  warning  to  heart,  he  sought  to  organise  Supremacy  of 
the  Air  as  an  auxiliary  to  overcome  Britain's  Supremacy  of  the  Sea. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  at  a  crisis  in  his  political 
career  "  forgot  Goschen."  In  the  prosecution  of  a  larger  ambition  the  Kaiser  has 
forgotten  God.  Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War  in  America  I  was  in 
Washington  and  heard  an  eminent  divine  denouncing  the  institution  of  slavery. 
It  had  been  estimated,  he  said,  that  a  force  equivalent  to  the  beating  of  a 
single  human  heart  would  in  time  grind  a  column  of  granite  to  powder,  and  he 
was  confident  that  the  beating  of  millions  of  human  hearts  must  in  time  crush 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Adapting  an  aphorism  of  Longfellow,  he  concluded, 
speaking  with  a  strong  American  accent,  "  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but 
they  do  grind  dreadful  small."  That  the  Kaiser  forgot. 

I  do  not  venture  to  prophesy  in  what  form  Christendom  will  be  recon- 
structed when  the  mills  of  God  shall  have  crushed  Prussian  Militarism,  but  I 
do  venture  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  every  professing  Christian  to  spend  "  his  last 
farthing,  the  last  ounce  of  his  energy  and  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  "  in  the 
collaboration  of  soul  and  body  for  the  relief  of  innocent  suffering  caused  by 
Prussian  Militarism.  Many  devout  men  and  saintly  women  believe  that  the 
interchange  of  service  between  the  Clergy,  the  Navy  and  the  Army  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Eeligion.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  essence  of  that 
Eeligion,  and  I  believe  that  until  this  faith  is  accepted  as  fundamental  the 
Christian  Eeligion  will  never  maintain  the  place  I  claim  for  it  in  a  United 

Empire. 

CHARLES  BBUCB. 


EMPIRE   TRADE    AND    INDUSTRY— (concluded). 

Various  Uniffiiial  Activities.— Outside  what  may  be  called  its  "  official  "  activities 
— that  is,  resolutions  and  other  measures  directed  to  Government  Departments — 
the  Committee  has,  during  its  six  and  a  half  years'  existence,  raised  and  developed 
various  issues  with  private  firms  and  associations  at  home  and  overseas — not  to 
mention  the  Pi-ess,  which  has  always  been  kept  informed  of  all  its  more  important 
moves.  These  issues,  though  apparently  less  important  than  others  where  Government 
was  approached,  are  in  reality  little  less  far-reaching  in  their  possibilities.  Every 
marchinb  an!  trader  knows  that,  however  thoroughly  and  sympathetically  an  official 
department  m*y  exert  itself,  it  can  never  wholly  cover  the  ground  or  assure  to  itself 
all  the  spontaneous  support  and  goodwill  that  may  be  won  by  private  or  what  may 
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be  called  semi-private  enterprise.  The  one  in  fact  must  always  supplement  the 
other,  following  or  leading  as  developments  dictate,  and,  however  active  the  State 
may  be — and  State  activity  seems  to  be  more  and  more  prominent  to-day — there 
must  be  always  certain  directions  in  which  private  activity  is  indispensable.  Move- 
over,  it  has  never  been  a  tenet  either  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  or  of  the 
Institute  as  a  whole  that  State  activity  is  any  excuse  for  private  inertia  :  on  the 
contrary,  their  records  show  how  their  action  has,  in  many  cases,  led  to  State  action  ; 
and  even  if  they  or  similar  bodies  cannot  always  achieve  this,  they  have  a  great  role 
in  interpreting  the  State  and  the  general  public,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  in  indicating 
where  and  how  the  one  can  and  should  help  the  other.  We  need  only  note  a  few 
instances  of  the  Committee's  "  unofficial "  activities  :  — 

(a)  Requests  to  Trade  Commissioners  overseas  for  literature  and  trade  reports. 
These  now  come  in  regularly  and  form  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Institute's  trade 
literature ;  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  increase  this  further  still,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  information  on  raw  material  and  overseas  industries.  (6)  City 
luncheons  (at  present  partly  suspended  owing  to  war  conditions),  followed  by  addresses 
on  technical  and  other  trade  matters,  given  by  the  highest  home  and  Overseas 
authorities,  (c)  The  representation,  on  the  Committee,  of  the  various  groups  of 
Empire  possessions  and  of  many  of  the  leading  trades  and  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  (d)  Arrangements  for  reading  papers  and  delivering  addresses  on  financial, 
industrial,  and  trade  subjects  by  authorities,  before  the  Institute  itself  and  before 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  trade  bodies,  and  like  institutions  in  the  leading  industrial 
centres,  (e)  Periodical  tours,  at  home  and  Overseas,  of  special  travelling  representatives 
in  the  interests  of  the  Institute.  (/)  The  collection  of  data,  reports,  statistics,  &c. 
on  every  aspect  of  Empire  Trade  and  Industry,  (g)  The  discussion  (now  entering 
official  ground)  of  an  Empire  trade  mark  of  origin,  (h)  The  co-operation  arranged 
with  Colonial  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Overseas  representatives  of 
all  kinds  (the  Institute  has  a  long  list  of  corresponding  Secretaries  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Dominions,  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  as  well  as 
other  countries  such  as  the  Argentine,  Brazil,  &c.),  and,  lately,  with  such  recently 
formed  bodies  as  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  the  British  Empire  Producers' 
Organisation,  &c.  In  this  and  analogous  directions  further  important  developments 
are  at  this  moment  under  active  consideration  and  discussion. 

Last  of  all,  we  may  record  the  establishment  of  the  Information  Bureau,  which  is, 
as  far  as  may  be  known,  practically  unique  outside  the  official  world.  This  informa- 
tion Bureau,  its  system,  its  work,  and  its  present  and  future  development  (now  in 
active  progress),  must  claim  a  section  to  itself  in  the  present  article. 

THE  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 

The  Information  Bureau — a  natural  and  indeed  an  inevitable  accessory  to  the 
work  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  and  the  Institute  as  a  whole — has  been, 
and  is  being,  organised  on  a  system  which  admits  not  only  of  rapid  reference  to  existing 
commercial  information  of  every  kind,  but  also  of  expansion  to  whatever  extent  the 
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future  demand  for  such  information  may  require.  The  Library  of  the  Institute  is 
in  itself  a  unique  basis  for  such  a  system.  It  consists  of  some  107,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets  dealing  with  every  section  of  the  Empire  and  with  every  commercial  (and 
for  that  matter  every  other)  subject  of  interest  to  the  Empire.  All  volumes  of  recent 
acquisition  are  classified,  on  the  card  system,  under  countries,  authors,  and  subjects. 
There  is  also  a  large  newspaper  room  in  which  are  on  file  all  the  leading  newspapers 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  Law  Library — also  in  a  special  room — 
contains  some  5000  volumes  of  the  Statutes  and  law  reports  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive  collection  of  periodicals,  official  Gazettes,  &c.,  Imperial 
and  foreign,  and  a  number  of  maps,  ancient  and  modern. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  Evans  Lewin,  has  inaugurated  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  records  and  publications  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  of  the 
British  Empire  for  the  special  use  of  the  Committee  ;  he  has  also  begun  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  all  trade  and  commercial  literature  in  the  Library  into  one  section, 
which  will  follow  the  lines  of  the  Bibliography  of  the  Committee.  This  Bibliography 
of  all  trade  books  and  subjects  in  the  Library  (these  are  classified  in  the  card  indexes 
under  countries  and  subjects,  and  comprise  all  periodicals,  Government  publications 
— Imperial  and  Overseas — text-books  and  pamphlets  on  trade  and  commercial 
subjects)  is  based  on  a  special  bibliography  compiled  by  Mr.  Lewin  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  merchants  and  others  who  may  wish  to  learn  about  British  and  enemy  trade, 
and  the  best  methods  of  substituting  the  former  for  the  latter.  The  Library  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  prominent 
among  the  "  specialist "  Libraries  in  London.  In  the  Trade  and  Industry  section 
all  the  records,  reports,  letters  and  papers  are  filed  and  card-indexed,  and  classified 
(as  in  the  Library)  under  countries  and  subjects  (trades  and  commodities) ;  the 
information  contained  in  the  files  is  highly  specialised  and  is  derived  from  the  reports 
and  correspondence  of  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  and 
other  persons  fully  qualified  to  speak  on  Overseas  industries  and  Empire  trade  generally 
There  is  also  a  register  of  all  manufacturers  known  to  the  Committee  to  be  competent 
to  supply  certain  lines  of  goods  ;  another  register  of  buyers,  agents  and  sellers  through- 
out the  Empire  who  have  applied  at  different  times  to  the  Committee  for  information  ; 
and  a  third  register  of  the  names  of  persons  and  bodies  specially  qualified  to  give  such 
information  on  various  subjects. 

We  give  below  some  instances  of  the  enquiries  made  to  the  Bureau  and  their 
results.  A  resolution  has  been  passed  lately,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
summarise  a  large  number  of  the  enquiries  and  to  send  these,  in  precis  form,  as  a 
species  of  "  questionnaire,"  to  Overseas  correspondents.  This  method,  by  the  way, 
is  advocated  in  the  Government  Commercial  Intelligence  memorandum  already, 
referred  to  for  adoption  in  the  case  of  information  needed  from  Consuls  and  others 
abroad. 

ENQUIRIES  AND  RESULTS. 

1.  Banana  food  from  the  West  Indies  has  been  placed  in  the  hospitals  in  France. 

2.  An  enquirer  interested  in  Colonial  railway  contracts,  and  formerly  obtaining 
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the  goods   he   required   from   Germany,  has   been   put   into  touch  with  British 

manufacturers.  .  .  .        .,  .    , 

3   A  special  Commissioner  of  the  Canadian  Government,  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  the  interests  of  the  timber  trade,  was  supplied  with  advic          o  pei 
to  call  on  and  with  information  as  to  products. 

4.  The  sale  was  arranged  of  large  quantities  of  South  African  watt! 

English  tanners. 

5.  Special  information  was  procured  from  the  United  States  Government  on  theques- 
tion  of  land  clearing,  and  sent  to  an  enquirer  in  India  ;  catalogues  were  also  obtained 
for  him  from  all  the  leading  makers  of  the  implements  required  for  his  purpose. 

6.  A  market  was  found  for  the  sale  of  china  clay  from  Western  Australia. 

7.  Suppliers  of  tropical  oil-producing  products  were  found  for  an  English  firm. 

8.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  Committee  interested  itself  in  the 
question  of  diverting  the   palm  kernel  industry   from  Germany  to  this  country. 
Practically  the  whole  output  of  palm  kernels  from  our  Crown  Colonies  was  exported 
to  Germany,  and  the  Committee,  in  co-operation  with  Chambers  of  Commerce,  con- 
vened meetings  of  manufacturers  and  shipping  companies  interested  in  this  product, 
with  the  result  that  mills  have  been  established  capable  of  taking  nearly  the  whole 
of  tha  palm  kernel  exports  that  previously  went  to  foreign  countries.    The  Committee 
was  also  instrumental  in  procuring  the  grant  of  a  substantial  bounty,  which  facilitated 
the  question  of  freights. 

9.  A  buyer  of  linen  drill  in  Porto  Rico  had,  for  many  years,  purchased  drill  through 
New  York  which  he  believed  to  be  of  either  German  or  American  origin.    When  the 
war  broke  out  he  feared  that  the  supply  would  cease,  and  asked  the  Committee  to 
assist  him  in  introducing  British  firms  to  supply  similar  goods.    The  Committee 
discovered,  after  enquiries  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  that  the  drill  (of  which  they 
sent  patterns)  was  of  British  origin  and  had  been  shipped  for  some  years  to  New  York, 
whence  it  found  its  way  to  Porto  Rico ;  and  the  necessary  introductions  for  future 
direct  trade  were  accordingly  effected. 

10.  Enquiry  was  made  into  a  new  system  of  preserving  fruit  for  transport,  ripe 
and  without  freezing ;   cold  storage  can  only  deal  with  unripe  fruit.    This  system 
is  now  under  test  for  fish  transport  also ;   and,  in  conjunction  with  this  case,  the 
Committee  is  studying  the  question  of  largely  increasing  the  supply  of  fish  from 
Newfoundland,  a  subject  upon  which  Mr.  H.  C.  Thomson  recently  addressed  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute. 

11.  A  sample  of  a  fat-producing  vegetable  buttet  (product  of  a  tropical  fruit)  is 
undor  investigation  for  its  practical  possibilities:    the  prospective  value  of  this 
product  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  sample  in  question  was  sent  to 
Kew  as  long  as  forty-two  years  ago   by  a  well-known  Fellow  of  the  Institute 

I.  A.  Wickham,  and  is  still  in  perfect  preservation  (the  average  fat-producing 
t  will  not  keep  more  than  a  comparatively  short  time).    The  sender  of  the 
•ample,  it  may  be  noted,  is  a  leading  expert  in  tropical  products  and  was  almost  solely 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  rubber  trade  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
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12.  Information,  with  samples,  was  received  as  to  a  form  of  Malayan  grass  known 
as  Lalang  or  Ilang-Ilang,  which  the  correspondent  considered  might  be  suitable  for 
the  production  of  paper  similar  to  that  obtained  from  esparto  grass.    Investigation 
and  analysis  proved  the  truth  of  his  contention  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
distinctly  good  quality  of  paper.    The  grass  in  question  is  abundant  and  is  a  waste 
product ;   it  grows  on  land  that  is  useless  for  cultivation,  and  especially  (to  a  giant 
size)  on  the  coastal  slopes  whence  it  could  easily  be  rolled  down  in  bales  to  the  beach 
and  put  on  ship-board  for  immediate  transport. 

13.  The  possibilities  of  deriving  a  tonic  wine  of  a  sherry  flavour  from  the  juice 
of  the  cachew  fruit  were  investigated  ;  these  have  been  already  proved  in  Brazil. 

14.  An  enquirer  in  Natal  needed  suitable  lime  kilns  for  the  lime  at  his  disposal, 
also  books  on  the  subject :    hitherto  he  and  others  engaged  in  that  industry  had 
depended  on  Germany  and  the  U.S.A.  for  kilns.    The  Committee  supplied  him  with 
the  names  of  British  suppliers  and  with  the  information  that  it  had  a  Bureau 
specially  for  dealing  with  such  enquiries — a  fact  of  which  he  had  not  been  aware. 

15.  Another  Natal  enquirer,  interested  in  colliery  plant,  lamps,  &c.,  was  put 
into  touch  with  a  British  firm  and  recommended  as  their  agent,  instead  of  the  German 
firms  with  whom  he  had  previously  had  to  deal.    In  the  case  of  the  firm  in  question, 
the  Committee  was  at  pains  to  ascertain  that  the  firm  was  of  British  and  not  of 
German  origin — a  point  which  had  at  first  seemed  doubtful. 

16.  A  buyer  of  cotton  goods  for  Canada — hitherto  supplied  from  Germany — was 
put  in  touch  with  British  suppliers. 

17.  A  seller  in  London  of  Swiss  laces  and  embroideries  was  provided  with  a  buyer 
in  Mombasa,  and  good  business  resulted. 

18.  A  firm  wanting  special  glass  bottles  for  fish  paste  was  introduced  to  a  British 
supplier. 

19.  Eight  British  firms  were  written  to,  in  respect  of  replacing  German  supplies  of 
toys,  games,  glass  beads,  embroidery,  &c.,  for  Canada. 

20.  A  seller  of  cotton  goods  was  put  into  touch  and  did  business  with  Marseilles 
buyers,  and  was  provided  with  an  agent  in  Demerara. 

21.  A  Birmingham  firm  of  cheap  jewellery  was  put  in  touch  with  buyers  in  Cuba, 
New  Zealand,  India,  South  Africa,  Hongkong,  and  Malaya. 

22.  A  large  firm  of  fence  and  wire  manufacturers  was  put  into  touch  with  the 
Argentine,    India  and  Tasmania.    For   Australia,   it   appeared   from   the    corre- 
spondence on  the  matter,  that  "  Crusader  "  heavy  fencing  had  hitherto  been  almost 
wholly  supplied  from  Germany,  where  no  less  than  seventy-two  plants  were  continually 
running  for  this  type  of  fencing. 

23.  A  Perak  correspondent  furnished  a  sample  of  White  Ant  destroying  powder 
(a  German  secret  preparation) ;  this  was  submitted  to  experts  for  analysis,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  those  likely  to  require  it  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries  where  this  problem  is  of  great  importance — in  the  case  of 
wooden  railway  sleepers,  for  example.    The  value  of  such  a  powder  and  of  its  transfer 
from  G  erman  to  British  hands  is  evident. 
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24.  A  Birmingham  correspondent,  travelling  overseas  and  representing  anti- 
friction metal,  engine  packings,  jointing  material,  and  machinery  generally, 'received 
answers  to  his  numerous  enquiries  about  Jamaica,  Australia,  Laos,  Pondicherry, 
Madagascar,  German  East  Africa,  and  South  West  Africa ;  he  was  also  given  the  names 
of  eight  British  firms  now  established  in  what  used  to  be  German  South- West  Africa. 

25.  An  Argentine  correspondent  supplied  voluminous  and  admirable  notes    on 
the  general  needs  of  that  country  and  its  wealthy  wholesale  stores ;  the  supremacy 
of  Germany  and  the  U.S.A.  in  supplying  these  ;  and  the  deficiencies  of  British  firms, 
who  omitted  to  correspond  in  Spanish,  to  quote  full  prices  and  send  proper  catalogues, 
or  to  provide,  not  only  local  agents,  but  proper  facilities  for  local  cash  and  credit. 
The  Committee  put  him  in  touch  with  suitable  British  firms  (writing  to  nearly  100) 
for  the  supply  of  goods  of  all  kinds — from  cheap  pianos  to  drugs,  from  cardboard 
boxes  to  agricultural  plant.    Business  resulted,  and  the  enquirer  has  pointed  out 
that  the  trade  available  in  the  Argentine  for  British  firms  who  attack  the  problem 
properly  may  be  worth  from  £20,000  to  £100,000  a  year. 

26.  A  correspondent  wrote,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  to  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute   (which  passed  the  letter  to  the  Committee),  for  particulars  of 
coconut  plantations  in  tropical  countries :  the  records  of  the  Committee  contained 
details  as  to  an  expert  adviser  on  this  and  other  tropical  products,  and  the  latter 
was  at  once  written  to  for  information. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  instances  of  practical  work  done  by  means  of  the  Informa- 
tion Bureau ;  they  serve  to  show  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  readiness  with  which  these  can  be  brought  into  use.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  more  numerous  the  enquiries  and  the  supplies  for  information,  from 
correspondents  of  the  Institute  or  from  independent  enquirers  and  others,  the  more 
extensive  and  facile  will  the  system  become  by  dealing  with  these  and,  in  general, 
for  continuing  and  developing  as  a  whole  the  work  now  being  done  for  Empire  and 
inter-Empire  trade  and  industry  by  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  RENE  FRANCIS. 

MEETING  OF  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

A  SECOND  meeting  of  the  Lady  Associates  of  the  Institute  was  held  on  November  22, 
when  the  Buccess  of  the  inaugural  gathering  was  fully  maintained.  A  party  of  some 
fifty  ladies  assembled  at  4.3o  P.M.  lor  tea  in  the  Reception  Room,  and  half  an  hour 
later  a  move  was  made  to  the  Library,  where  a  most  interesting  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  h..  F.  B.  Compston,  M.A.  (Assistant  .Professor  of  iu.ebrew  at  King's 
College)  on  "Thomas  Coram :  Philanthropist  and  Empire  Builder."  Air.  Compsion 
held  the  attention  of  his  audience  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  he  traced  the  leading 
events  in  the-  life  of  the  fine  old  sea-captain  who,  in  addition  to  his  lasting  achieve- 
ment in  the  foundation  of  the  Foundling  hospital,  played  no  small  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  a 
report  of  a  very  scholarly  and  humorous  lecture.  Several  of  the  ladies  present  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  The  chair  was  appropriately  occupied  by  Mr^ 
P.  M.  Evans,  M.A.,  one  01  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling  ixcspital,  and  other  members 
of  its  Executive,  as  well  as  its  late  Secretary,  accepted  the  Council's  invitation  to 
attend  the  meeting  in  honour  of  the  worthy  lounder  of  that  admirable  institution; 
A  cordial  vote  01  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  moved  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton  and  seconded 
by  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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THE   SUN   AS    EMPIRE-BUILDER.* 

By  Colonel  H.  E.  RAWSON,  C.B.,  R.E.,-  F.L.S. 

IN  devoting  one  of  its  afternoon  meetings  to  the  Sun  as  an  Empire-builder  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  doing  nothing  new.  It  has  ever  been  foremost  in  honouring 
those  master-builders  who  visit  their  mother-country  from  the  Oversea  dominions, 
and  the  literature  which  it  sends  into  all  parts  of  the  Empire  abounds  with  appreciatory 
records  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  them.  The  master-builder  it  has  selected  for 
honour  this  afternoon,  is,  it  is  true,  an  unusual  one  in  many  respects,  but  one  whose 
visits  we  all  agree  cannot  be  too  frequent.  If  we  think  about  it,  it  is  only  just  and 
proper  that  the  members  of  an  empire  "  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets  "  should 
not  forget  to  do  him  honour. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Pine  indigenous  in  California  known  as  the  Monterey  Pine 
which  is  of  such  slow  growth,  and  so  poor  in  the  quality  of  its  timber,  that  it  is  of  no 
account  there.  It  does  not  appear  in  any  list  of  American  trees  of  economic  value. 
Transferred  by  seed  to  New  Zealand  the  change  of  environment — of  soil  and  climate 
• — worked  such  wonders  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  reported  to  exceed  most  trees 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  it  now  produces  an  exceptional  amount  and  quality 
of  valuable  wood,  such  as  it  never  did  in  its  American  home.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  circumstances  tell  us  that  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  environ- 
ment to  bring  out  latent  potentialities,  to  remove  something  which  is  inhibiting  an 
existing  predisposition  and  to  select  between  several  conflicting  factors.  Environ- 
ment is  a  wide  term,  and,  as  I  hope  to  prove  to  you,  sunlight  is  chief  amongst  the 
forces  which  are  included  under  it.  You  will  see  this  afternoon  a  large  number  of 
examples  laid  on  the  table  of  what  sunlight  is  able  to  effect  in  changing  the  structure, 
as  well  as  the  colours,  of  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  other  organs  of  plants.  It  is  also 
possible,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  show  upon  the  screen  the 
actual  specimens  which  have  been  pressed  and  mounted,  and  not  photographs  of  them, 
owing  to  the  special  lantern  with  which  this  hall  is  provided.  You  will  be  able  to 
see  instances  in  which  changes  of  colour  have  taken  place  without  any  possibility 
of  cross-breeding ;  and  of  yellows,  scarlets,  and  crimsons  having  been  transformed 
into  purples,  as  well  as  into  one  another,  while  correlated  variations  of  form  have  been 
produced  simultaneously.  Flowers  have  prolified,  that  is  grown  a  second  one  out 
of  the  first,  or  two  have  become  united  into  one,  and  where  they  usually  grow  only 
one  spur  as  many  as  four  may  now  be  seen.  Leaves  which  are  usually  undivided 
here  become  divided  into  several  lobes,  and  stems  which  are  normally  under  3  m.m. 
in  diameter  have  been  transformed  by  fasciation  into  broad  flat  ribbons  15  to  20 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  at  Royal  Society's  Lecture  Theatre, 
November  20,  1917,  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  R.E.,  in  the  chair. 
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m.m.  in  width.*     In  all  these  cases  the  ultimate  cause  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
sunlight. 

Nearly  all  of  them  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  as  "  sports  "  and  are  well 
known  to  botanists,  but  attempts  to  reproduce  them  at  will  and   to  account  for 
them  satisfactorily  have  hitherto  failed.     The  experiments  that  have  been  carried 
out  now  appear  to  have  solved  the  mystery,  for  these  sports  have  been  reproduced 
at  will  over  and  over  again  in  an  English  garden  by  an  English  sun.     There  are  many 
no  doubt  amongst  the  audience  who  will  be  returning  to  parts  of  the  Empire  which 
are  blessed  with  much  more  sun  than  we  ever  get,  and  my  hope  is  that,  after  seeing 
these  examples  of  what  the  sun  can  do,  you  will  make  experiments  yourselves.     It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  you  not  only  to  enrich  our  store  of  flowers  and  fruit,  but  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  how  such  changes  are  carried  to  completion.     The  method 
is  simple  enough.     It  consists  of  removing  full  sun  at  selected  intervals  of  daylight 
by  erecting  a  screen  at  any  convenient  distance  away  from  the  plant,  or  by  taking 
advantage  of  an  existing  hill,  wood,  rock  or  wall  to  secure  that  full  sun  only  falls  on 
the  plant  when  desired,  while  at  other  times  it  gets  all  the  skylight  which  its  position 
will  allow.     In  a  conservatory  the  posts  and  shelving  will  screen  the  plant,  and  the 
pot  in  which  it  is  growing  should  not  be  shifted  accidentally  or  rotated.     When- 
ever a  result  is  obtained  the  conditions  should  be  noted  and  carefully  copied,  even 
to  the  position  of  any  stakes  supporting  the  stem.     It  has  been  due  to  not  neglecting 
these  trifles,  as  well  as  to  noting  the  more  obvious  screening  by  walls  and  trellises, 
that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  these  facts  while  quartered  in  South  Afiica  by  seeing 
the  way  a  shrub,  called  the  Kei-apple,  died  when  it  was  shaded  during  a  short  period  of 
full  sun  by  Table  Mountain  and  an  adjacent  building,  though  it  got  all  the  sun  from 
9  A.M.  to  sunset  on  a  March  day.  This  shrub  is  used  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  our  Box  as  a  border  to  flower-beds,  and  it  happened  that  some  50  to  60  ft.  of  such 
a  border  was  in  shadow  for  two  hours  in  the  early  morning  and  died,  when  the  rest 
of  the  border  which  got  this  period  of  full  sun  was  most  luxuriant.  This  effect  was 
traced  to  the  shadow,  because  there  was  a  length  of  6  ft.  at  either  end  in  which  the 

NOTE.* 

(a)  Illustrations  were  exhibited  of  (1)  Correlated  changes  in  colour  and  structure  of  flowers,  leaves  and 
other  organs  as  referred  to  in  the  text ;  (2)  peloria  in  which  two,  three,  and  four  independent  spurs  were 
developed  and  a  unique  case  of  the  spur  extending  a  posterior  petal  as  well  as,  or  instead  of,  a  sepal ; 
(3)  proliferation  in  which  (a)  the  axis  terminated  quickly  in  a  flower,  normal  like  the  first  or  with  three 
spurs,  additional  or  monstrous  petals,  &c.  ;  (b)  the  axis  was  prolonged  into  a  shoot  bearing  normal 
flowers ;  (4)  petalody,  illustrating  the  metamorphosis  of  anthers  into  coloured  petals,  with  pollen  ad- 
hering to  the  margin  in  one  spot,  also  many  cases  of  sepals  and  stamens  becoming  petals  ;  (5)  increase 
and  staminody  of  petals,  (a)  as  many  as  eight  petals,  regular  or  some  sessile  and  some  with  claws,  (b) 
a  sessile  petal  becoming  an  additional  stamen  sessile  on  a  posterior  sepal ;  (6)  synanthy,  two  separate 
flowers  united  on  one  pedicel  to  form  onecapitulumorone  advanced  beyond  the  other  on  the  same  pedicel ; 
(7)  leaf -division,  a  large  leaf  of  a  climber  with  five  lobes  instead  of  being  entire,  an  axis  of  a  tuberout 
variety  with  an  irregular  series  of  one  to  five-lobed  leaves  formed  at  will ;  (8)  fasciation,  a  siem  of  a 
\ubcrout  naslwtium  with  bifurcating  cords  forming  a  flat  ribbon  nearly  1  in.  wide  ;  (9)  inflorescence, 
>racts  suppressed  or  dwarfed  mternodes  shortened  and  a  truss  of  six  to  eight  blooms  formed  on  a  short 
lateral  1  to  2  ins.  long  illustrating  how  fruits  can  be  increased  ;  (10)  multiform  flowers,  all  gradation, 
-om  purple  and  red  selfs  to  pure  yellow  and  pure  orange  illustrating  the  removal  of  honey-guides  and  the 

rf  7,0/  "f*  gT*et to  th°"e  insect* ihal  Vi8it  them  ••  (11)  «»  varieties,  mauve  self,  and  varietie* 
in  which  a  blue  colour  has  become  apparent  and  been  fixed. 
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plants  were  weak  but  did  not  die,  for  they  got  some  of  the  early  sun  when  the 
sun  went  north  with  the  seasons.  The  same  thing  was  observed  in  other  gardens 
where  this  particular  shrub  was  screened  at  this  hour  by  low  walla  and  even  by  ever- 
green bushes.  Nobody  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  was  able  to  give  any  reason 
for  what  happened,  as  the  shrub  is  very  hardy  and  grows  into  a  large  bush  if  left 
untrimmed.  Experiments  were  therefore  begun  at  Pretoria  and  were  continued  in 
England  to  try  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  plants  showed  a  similar  sensitiveness 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and,  if  so,  what  the  particular  factor  in  sunlight  was  that 
produced  such  a  result.  The  matter  became  specially  interesting  when  it  was  found 
that  the  botonical  name  of  the  Kei-apple  was  Aberia  Caffra,  and  that  a  very  similar 
shrub  to  it  belonged  to  a  sister  genus  and  was  called  Rawsonia  lucida. 

Several  garden  vegetables  were  first  tried  and  they  showed  clearly  that,  if  they 
were  deprived  of  full  sun,  for  even  a  short  time,  when  the  sun  was  at  about  the  same 
altitude  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kei-apple,  sunlight  during  the  rest  of  the  day  was  not 
able  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  Those  that  got  this  particular  low  sun  grew  faster  and 
were  stronger  plants  than  those  which  were  deprived  of  it. 

These  preliminary  experiments  led  to  others  being  made  to  see  whether  the  colours 
of  flowers  were  affected  by  screening  the  plants  at  selected  intervals  of  daylight. 
Encouraging  results  were  obtained  with  dahlias,  but  those  which  occurred  from  screen- 
ing a  clump  of  the  ordinary  garden  nasturtiums  were  so  remarkable  that  it  was  decided 
to  specialise  in  Tropaeolum  majus,  minus  and  tuberosum.  I  am  bhowing  you  to-day 
specimens  drawn  almost  entirely  from  these  plants  as  they  are  so  familiar  to  us  all, 
but  there  is  much  evidence  for  thinking  that  many  others  are  quite  as  quickly  affected 
as  nasturtiums  by  this  method  of  selective  screening. 

Within  two  years  eleven  out  of  twelve  plants  forming  this  clump  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  new  purple  variety  which  was  unknown  at  Pretoria,  and  the  seed  from 
it  came  true  when  the  same  conditions  were  attended  to  in  the  screening.  When 
it  was  publicly  exhibited  there  the  fact  was  recognised  that  some  other  agency  than 
cross-breeding  must  have  effected  the  change,  for  the  clump  had  been  previously 
established  for  some  two  or  three  years  in  the  garden.  The  seed  that  was  brought  to 
England  also  came  true,  and  that  from  the  twelfth  plant  also  yielded  at  last  to  screening 
under  an  English  sun.  The  new  form  is  now  growing  freely  in  any  part  of  my  Herts 
garden,  and  has  given  rise  no  doubt  to  the  many  other  new  forms  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  With  the  changes  of  colour  in  the  flowers  marked 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  foliage.  Here  are  examples  in  which  a  change  from 
a  red  to  a  yellow  is  accompanied  by  variegation  of  the  leaves,  and  under  the  same 
screening  the  seeds  of  a  climber  gave  rise  to  dwarfs  which  had  not  previously  been 
seen  in  these  experiments.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  variegation  has  been  greatly 
increased,  with  some  red  showing  in  splashes  in  the  yellow  flower,  while  here  a  strong 
rose-purple  flower  has  foilage  of  the  deepest  green.  The  scent  also  changes  with 
the  colour.  Varied  as  the  colours  are  all  can  be  reduced  by  continuous  screening 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  forms,  pure  yellow  or  pure  orange,  and  botanists  acquainted 
with  the  special  colouring  matters  of  nasturtiums  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
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are  carotin  and  its  oxide  xanthophyll.  These  two  series  of  twelve  mounted  specimens 
illustrate  the  range  of  colours  that  have  been  obtained  from  pure  yellow  to  a  rose- 
purple  ;  and  from  pure  orange  to  a  chocolate-purple,  through  old  gold  and  bronze. 
In  each  series  there  is  a  corresponding  form,  and  whenever  a  new  variety  of  the  yellow 
form  arises,  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  the  same  in  the  orange  form  by  similar  screen- 
ing. All  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  such  a  new  form  can  be  fixed  through  the 
seed  by  adhering  to  the  selective  screening  for  three  or  four  years.  A  dwarf  purple 
form  has  been  obtained  which  comes  true  from  seed,  year  after  year,  in  very 
different  aspects,  though  there  was  no  dwarf  form  nor  purple  form  in  these  experi- 
ments twelve  years  ago. 

The  whole  plant  is  affected  by  the  screening,  and  variations  of  structure  began 
to  appear  in  1911.  The  flowers  began  to  grow  with  three  spurs  instead  of  one,  and 
variations  in  the  shape  and  number  of  petals  appeared  in  correlation  with  them. 
Normally  the  flowers  have  two  sessile  posterior  petals  and  three  clawed  anterior  ones,  but 
here  you  see  flowers  with  four  independent  spurs  and  all  the  petals  sessile,  while  some 
of  these  large  fascia  ted  spurs  show  that  they  consist  of  several  spurs  united  laterally. 
What  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  feature  is  that  these  specimens  have  the  spur  pro- 
longing a  petal  instead  of  a  sepal  as  usual.  Only  a  certain  number  of  flowers  on  any 
plant  exhibit  these  aberrations,  but  clusters  of  four  to  seven  have  been  found  together 
in  many  cases.  This  peloria  is  transmitted  by  the  seed,  and  six  seeds  of  such  two- 
spurred  flowers  all  came  true  in  one  year,  though  they  were  from  different  varieties 
and  were  grown  in  an  aspect  known  to  be  unfavourable  to  this  aberration.  It  has 
been  produced  without  a  break  now  for  six  generations.  At  first  all  such  flowers 
were  sterile  or  aborted,  now  a  large  number  of  seeds  mature  and  germinate,  if  care 
be  taken  to  give  the  needful  illumination.  Failure  to  obtain  transmission  of  the 
sport  by  the  seed,  when  once  the  actual  conditions  under  which  it  appeared  have  been 
ascertained,  has  so  far  never  occurred.  The  variations  which  are  correlated  with  the 
formation  of  two,  three  and  four  spurs  have  been  reproduced  at  will  time  after  time, 
and  an  experiment  has  never  been  abandoned  till  a  change  of  colour  or  of  structure 
has  been  obtained  in  three  successive  years.  After  that  length  of  time  a  large  number 
of  seeds  reproduce  it  without  special  screening. 

The  proper  screening  to  obtain  a  second  flower  by  proliferation  of  the  first  was 
at  once  successful  and  no  time  was  lost  by  trial  and  error.  When  the  experiment  was 
made  to  add  the  proper  screening  known  to  produce  additional  spurs,  these  two 
aberrations  appeared  not  only  indifferent  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  but  as  you  see 
here  in  the  same  flower.  I  have  mounted  one  of  the  flowers  as  the  carpid  leaves 
were  forming  and  the  other  after  the  second  capitulum  had  formed.  You  see  the 
first  flower  was  normal,  but  the  prolified  flower  had  three  short  spurs  and  six  petals 
of  the  sessile  form.  Here  is  an  example  of  axillary  proliferation  in  which  the  stalk 
of  the  first  flower  has  grown  on  as  a  shoot  bearing  new  flowers. 

The  foliage  of  the  climbing  nasturtium  is  normally  undivided,  but  as  you  see  in 
this  slide  a  leaf  appeared  with  five  divisions  or  lobes.  In  this  respect  it  bore 
a  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a  tuberous  nasturtium  which  is  often  five-lobed,  though 
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it  may  have  two,  three,  or  four-lobed  leaves,  as  well  as  simple  ones  without  any 
divisions.     In   experimenting   with   this  variety  the  spurs    became  forked  when 
screened  similarly  to  the  others,  but  an  extraordinary  aberration  was  correlated  with 
this.    All  the  tubers  were  replaced  by  roots,  and  when  the  plant  was  cultivated  the 
following  year  the  tubers  grew  aerially,  as  happens  sometimes  with  potatoes  and 
other  such  vegetables  to  our  great  surprise.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  result 
was  due  to  screening  in  the  case  of  Tropaeolum  tuberosum,  for  it  was  repeated  in  three 
successive  years  with  tubers  from  other  plants.   All  the  foliage  also  responds  to  selec- 
tive screening,  and  this  slide  shows  how  leaves  with  a  different  number  of  divisions 
can  be  produced  at  will  up  the  stem.    This  also  has  been  repeated  on  several  different 
plants.     This  slide   shows  how  the  stem  may  be  made  to  become  a  flat  ribbon 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide.    This  is  due  to  the  cords  bifurcating  as  you  see  in  this 
specimen  on  the  table.    It  was  one  of  the  twenty-two  stems  and  laterals  on  one  plant 
all  of  which  began  as  ordinary  stems,  2  to  3  m.m.  in  diameter,  and  like  this  one  gradu- 
ally added  new  cords  till  the  ribbon,  22  m.m.  wide,  was  formed.    The  knot  at  the 
end  is  an  indication  of  the  sun's  influence  in  causing  curvature.    A  control  plant 
close  by  which  was  unscreened,  also  had  over  twenty  stems  and  laterals,  but  not  one 
of  them  bifurcated.     This  sport  illustrates  the  effect  of  varying  the  back-ground  and 
of  screening  a  plant  from  reflected  skylight  as  well  as  from  full  sun.    This  point  is 
important  and   must  not  be  overlooked,  for  botanists  well  know  the  physiological 
value  to  the  plant  that  lies  in  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and  a  plant  which  is  under 
a  wall  or  hedge,  instead  of  out  in  the  open,  may  be  losing  reflected  light  from  180° 
of  the  sky. 

On  one  occasion  a  single  plant  by  itself  in  a  bed  four  feet  square  was  selectively 
screened  by  growing  its  several  laterals    through  boards  placed  above  and  on  two 
sides  of  it.    The  seed  was  then  allowed  to  drop  and  sow  itself.      Next  year  three 
new  varieties  appeared,  amongst  which  were  those  known  to  gardeners  as  Aurora 
and  Coeruleum  roseum.    In  endeavouring,  by  trial  and  error,  later  on  to  reproduce 
these  forms — not  from  their  own  but  from  other  seeds — additional  new  forms  were 
obtained.     Some  of  these  have  been  submitted  to  an  expert  who  has  recognised  in 
them  some  varieties  which  were  obtained  by  cross-breeding  during  a  series  of  ex- 
periments.    This  is  a  noteworthy  fact  to  those  interested  in  Mendelism,  suggesting 
as  it  does  that  latent  potentialites  are  being  influenced  by  the  environmental  forces 
in  both  cases.     The  seeds  of  my  plants  have  been  so  diversely  treated  that  it  is  quite 
common  to  find  multiform  flowers,  or  colours  splashed  with  mauve,  brown,  and  green 
on  the  same  plant.     Sometimes  a  complete  branch  will  bear  crimson  flowers  when 
those  on  the  rest  of  the  plant  are  scarlet.     Many  of  those  present  in  the  audience 
may  have  seen  the  "  Changeable  Hibiscus,"  which  has  "  white  flowers  in  the  morning, 
becoming  pink  at  noon,  and  bright  red  by  sundown  "  ;  Brunfelsia  or  "  Yesterday, 
To-day  and  To-morrow  "  with  its  blue-purple  flowers  which  turn  white  after  an  interval 
of  strong  sunlight,  or  the  "  cotton  tree  "  whose  yellowish  flowers  of  the  morning  turn 
purple  after  a  noon  sun  in  the  tropics.      There  are  several,  other  flowering  shrubs 
which  show  the  same  changes  of  colour.    When  these  are  analysed  and  interpreted 
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with  the  help  of  the  present  experiments,  the  law  seems  to  hold  universally  that  the 
low  sun  of  the  early  morning  fosters  the  yellow  colouring  matter  and  the  highest 
sun  of  mid-day  the  violets,  blues,  and  purples,  while  middle  sun  brings  out  the  reds. 
Whether  these  colours  are  only  unmasked  or  whether  they  are  initiated  is  an  in- 
teresting question,  as  is  that  which  connects  low,  middle  and  high  sun  with  specific 
altitudes  of  the  sun.  A  variation  due  to  the  elevation  at  which  a  plant  is  grown 
must  always  occur,  and  this  cannot  always  be  traced  to  temperature.  Alpine  and 
arctic  plants  of  the  same  species  are  not  identical,  and  these  experiments  help  us  to 
see  why.  With  all  reserve  my  present  knowledge  enables  me  to  say  that  with  nastur- 
tiums the  yellow  colour  is  correlated  with  a  low  altitude  of  the  sun  up  to  35°  above 
the  horizon,  the  red  with  a  middle  altitude  from  35°  to  55°,  and  the  blue  and  purple 
with  the  sun  above  55°.  These  are  approximate  for  sea-level  and  will  be  of  help  to 
beginners.  Theory  dictates  that  the  back-ground  will  modify  the  saturation  of  the 
colours  that  appear. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  the  inflorescence  may  be  changed  by  selective 
screening.  Four  to  eight  flowers  may  arise  on  an  inch  of  lateral  which  nor- 
mally only  bears  one.  The  series  from  1913  onward  shows  that  the  increase  in 
number  has  been  progressive  and  that  great  changes  in  the  foliage,  stalks  of  leaves 
and  internodes  accompany  this.  These  clusters  of  seven  and  eight  flowers  are  now 
fixed.  This  matter  is  of  importance  when  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  seed  is  considered. 
Investigation  and  experiment  combine  to  show  that  the  yield  of  such  fruit  as  yellow 
and  red  tomatoes,  as  well  as  of  pears  and  apples  is  substantially  increased  by  atten- 
tion to  the  shading,  at  particular  periods  of  daylight,  which  one  plant  or  tree  gets 
from  its  surroundings.  In  the  case  of  yellow  and  red  tomatoes  attention  to  the  general 
law  regarding  colour  will  be  well  repaid.  I  have  seen  four  times  as  much  fruit  on  a 
30  ft.  length  of  well-placed  yellow  plants  than  on  a  similar  badly-placed  length  parallel 
to  it,  but  getting  no  low  sun  morning  or  evening.  The  afternoon  low  sun  is  not  so 
efficacious  as  that  of  the  morning,  with  mid-day  sun  following  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  ripen  the  fruit.  This  slide  shows  how  two  flowers  may  appear  united  on 
one  stalk  but  the  second  one  may  also  be  delayed  so  as  to  have  its  own  fruit.  Two 
leaves  may  be  found  similarly  united  or  slightly  separated  on  the  same  petiole. 

The  lesson  learnt  from  the  Kei-apple  should  never  be  disregarded  in  choosing 
a  site  for  any  crop.  What  may  be  called  disease  and  death  resulted  from  its  being 
screened  for  a  very  short  time  from  the  particular  sun  which  was  able  to  keep  it  healthy. 
Nasturtiums  have  a  similar  mauvais  tjuart  d'heure.  In  four  successive  years  a  clump  of 
16  plants  out  of  a  bed  of  more  than  150  have  been  rendered  quite  unhealthy  and,  when 
desired,  killed  altogether  ;  or  when  disease  has  set  in  have  been  entirely  relieved  of  it, 
by  selective  screening  during  short  peucds  of  daylight.  The  advent  of  the  disease  in 
this  case  is  notified  by  the  plants  being  thickly  covered  with  black  aphides.  No 
amount  of  syringing  with  insecticide  drove  them  away,  but  within  six  hours  of  the 
light  they  required  being  restored  to  them  every  aphis  disappeared  and  was  never 
seen  again.  The  black  aphides  so  common  upon  beans  are  now  never  seen  in  my 
garden.  The  green  aphides  also  are  found  to  cluster  together  in  some  shadows  rather 
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than  in  others.  The  absence  of  fungus  from  certain  potatoes  may  possibly  be  trace- 
able to  the  variety  being  in  a  healthy  aspect.  The  matter  is  worth  investigation. 
The  black  aphides  do  not  appsar  on  any  nasturtium  which  gets  sufficient  low  sun 
and  is  unscreened  from  high  sun.  The  beans  do  not  suffer  from  the  loss  of  low  sun  in 
the  morning,  but  must  then  get  high  sun  followed  by  low  sun  in  the  evening.  In  both 
cases  the  quantity  of  middle  sun  seems  to  be  of  importance.  This  question  of  disease 
naturally  makes  us  think  of  sunbaths  and  their  effect  on  human  beings.  The  necessity 
for  scientific  treatment  in  the  matter  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  recorded, 
and  we  already  have  a  certain  amount  of  information  to  guide  us.  We  cannot  go 
far  wrong  if  we  attend  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  plants. 

A  handful  of  poppy  seed  was  thrown  on  a  selected  border  in  front  of  a  south-west 
wall  and  twelve  plants  were  screened.  Eleven  of  them  had  double  flowers,  and  only  one 
remained  single  like  the  parent.  On  sending  the  double  form  to  a  well-known  nursery- 
man, from  whom  the  seed  was  probably  obtained,  he  stated  that  neither  he  nor  any 
to  whom  he  had  shown  it  had  ever  seen  it  before.  It  resembled  a  pink  and  white 
carnation,  and  one  plant  had  three  whorls  of  seven  flowers  each,  in  tiers  one  above 
the  other.  The  foliage  was  different  in  many  respects  as  you  see  to  that  of  the  normal. 
This  form  now  appears  self-sown  in  one  spot  in  the  garden  and  the  seed  has  come 
true  in  several  different  aspects.  Some  miscellaneous  sports  are  shown  on  this  slide, 
the  spur  of  the  nasturtium  being  displaced  in  relation  to  the  stalk  of  the  flower. 
This  very  pale  yellow  form  and  its  variegated  foliage  have  produced  a  pleasing 
white  variety,  with  narrow  honey-guides  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  which  has  reappeared 
several  times  under  the  same  conditions,  but  has  not  so  far  been  fixed.  A  pure  white 
form  without  coloured  honey-guides  is  now  readily  obtained  but  no  fertile  seed  has 
yet  matured. 

The  experiments  open  up  many  interesting  physiological  questions  regarding 
the  colouring  matter  of  plants  and  coloured  bodies  generally,  but  to  discuss  them  would 
take  me  too  far  afield.  I  am  anxious  to  excite  your  interest  by  seeing  these  sports. 
They  illustrate  the  responses  of  nasturtiums  and  certain  other  plants  to  this  method 
of  selective  screening.  The  proximate  cause  of  the  aberrations  is  the  reaction  of  the 
plant  to  a  stimulus,  but  the  ultimate  cause  is  the  energy  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  sun 
has  given  up  another  of  its  secrets  and  has  done  so  through  the  Kei-apple.  The  result  that 
followed  from  this  shrub  being  shaded  has  disclosed  to  us  that  botanists  have  rightly 
attached  great  importance  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  but  that  we  should  now  go 
a  step  farther  and  see  the  kind  of  coloured  rays  at  work  of  which  any  particular 
white  light  is  composed.  They  do  not  all  penetrate  to  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
game  relative  proportion  at  all  seasons  or  at  all  periods  of  daylight.  They  have  not 
done  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  ages.  When  mists  enveloped  this  earth  the  plants 
only  enjoyed  the  conditions  which  we  now  partially  see  when  the  sun  is  very  low. 
As  rays  of  higher  refrangibility  penetrated  the  atmosphere  the  conditions  of  middle 
sun  followed,  and  then  those  of  high  sun.  The  rainbow  has  been  the  standing  witness 
all  down  the  ages  of  the  sun's  share  in  evolution  and  heredity.  The  mystery  as  to 
what  caused  the  first  of  those  variations  to  which  Charles  Darwin  attributed  evolution, 
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is  now  cleared  away.  Sunlight,  shade  and  darkness  represent  the  presence  and 
absence  of  as  important  factors  of  energy  as  the  presence  and  absence  of  Mendelian 
units  in  tracing  heredity.  Evolution  has  not  been  a  thing  of  chance,  and  necessarily 
became  more  rapid  as  domestication  altered  the  early  conditions  of  wild  life.  Darwin 
was  right  in  contending  that  variation  was  more  apparent  under  domestication  than 
where  plants  were  left  in  the  wild  state.  Sunlight,  moisture  and  soil  have  been  the 
most  powerful  influences  in  giving  rise  to  such  variations,  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
sunlight.  We  trace  the  colour  of  the  native  who  lives  in  the  tropics  to  it,  and  these 
experiments  take  us  some  way  towards  tracing  the  changes  of  physiognomy  and  the 
fashion  of  his  body  to  it.  In  our  streets  to-day  we  see  many  of  our  kith  and  kin 
who  have  been  drawn  homewards  to  us  in  the  times  of  difficulty  which  we  are  passing 
through.  There  is  no  change  in  them  in  their  love  for  their  Motherland  but  we  can- 
not  help  seeing  another  type  of  Britisher  in  their  face  and  form.  Changes  of  structure 
give  rise  to  con-elated  variations  in  the  nervous  system  and  consequently  in  character, 
and  we  turn  with  admiration  to  the  British  type  as  presented  by  these  kinsmen  of 
ours.  An  observant  writer  has  described  some  of  the  types  in  the  public  press  and 
here  you  see  the  portraits  for  yourselves.  The  Australian  "lithe,  loose-limbed 
and  hatchet-faced,"  the  New  Zealander  "  a  type  half-way  between  the  English  of 
the  Old  Country  and  the  Australian  boys,  not  so  lean  and  wiry,  with  more  colour 
in  the  cheeks  and  a  squarer,  fuller  build."  Those  who  have  specially  studied  the 
instability  of  human  types  are  convinced  that  the  influence  of  environment  upon 
structure  is  far-reaching,  through  the  nervous  system,  and  that  it  is  always  modifying 
the  form  of  the  body.  An  authority  like  Prof.  J?.  Boas  in  America  holds  that  the 
differences  develop  in  consequence  of  an  action  upon  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  disposition  and  traits  of  character  necessarily  change,  too,  as  we  can  readily 
understand. 

These  examples  of  the  sun's  influence  upon  the  colour  and  structure  of  plants 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  shall  be  wrong  to  ignore  its  influence  upon  man  him- 
83lf .  All  the  varieties  from  Amoeba  to  Man  that  have  been  discovered  show  how  closely 
linked  one  form  is  with  another,  and  all  have  been  under  the  sun's  direct  influence 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  sun  has  been,  in  sober  earnest,  an  empire-builder  of  enor- 
mous energy  and  resource,  and  to  the  question,  were  I  to  ask  it,  whether  you  agree 
that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  done  well  to  honour  him  as  such,  I  believe, 
after  seeing  these  evidences  of  his  work,  I  should  get  only  one  reply.  Those  who  live 
in  sunny  lands  will  have  many  opportunities  of  increasing  by  experiments  our 
knowledge  of  this  fascinating  subject,  and  nobody  can  guess  what  will  result  from 
selectively  screening  any  particular  plant.  May  I  appeal  to  you  to  make  such 
experiments  ? 

In  introducing  the  lecturer  : 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (Major  Leonard  Darwin)  said  that  he  gladly  accepted  the  invitation 

pm   the    Institute    to   take   the   Chair,    more  especially   because    of   his  long-standing 

ship   with   Colonel   Rawson.    Although   he   knew   something   of   Colonel   Rawson's 

experimental  work,  he  did  not  propose   to  take  the   cream  off"  anything  he  intended 

>  gay.    Colonel   Rawson  had  had  a  wide  experience   in   peace   and   in  war   in   many 
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parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  he  was  glad  that  his  friend  was  going  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  that  experience  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  factors  which  would  make 
for  Imperial  progress. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  : 

THE  CIIAIRMAK  :  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Colonel  Rawson  has  told  us  a  good 
deal  about  his  very  interesting  experiments  concerning  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  plants. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  plants  have  a  sunlight  and  a  shade  form  of 
leaf.  But  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  forms  are  herit- 
able. We  may,  therefore,  here  be  dealing  with  some  different  phenomenon.  Now, 
to  gain  the  fullest  value  from  any  series  of  experiments  we  not  only  want  the  new 
facts  carefully  recorded,  but  we  also  want  a  true  explanation  of  those  facts.  Gregor 
Mendel,  working  quietly  at  his  sweet  peas  in  his  monastery  garden,  produced  a  great 
change  in  modern  thought  concerning  heredity.  But  it  needed  botanists,  like  Bateson 
and  others,  armed  with  a  thorough  modern  physiological  training,  in  order  to  complete 
the  theoretical  super-structure  founded  by  Mendel  before  practical  use  could  be  made 
of  his  discoveries.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  such  feats  as  creating  a  rust-proof 
wheat  have  been  accomplished.  Before  drawing  any  theoretical  conclusions,  extreme 
caution  must  be  exercised.  We  know,  for  example,  that  plants  are  capable  of  ad- 
justing their  growth  so  as  to  maintain  an  upright  position,  and  that  they  are,  there- 
fore, somehow  sensible  to  the  force  of  gravity.  But  it  has  now  been  proved  that 
the  part  of  the  plant  which  feels  the  force  of  gravity  is  not  the  part  which  moves 
in  response  to  the  stimulus  received  from  that  sensitive  part.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
assume,  because  leaves  or  flowers  grown  in  full  sunlight  differ  from  those  grown  under 
the  protection  of  shades,  that  it  is  the  leaves  or  flowers  which  are  primarily  affected. 
I  have  myself  been  wondering  whether  it  may  not  be  that  something  in  the  stems 
of  plants  that  is  equivalent  to  their  germ  plasms  which  has  been  thus  affected.  If 
in  certain  conditions  of  sunlight  certain  Mendelian  factors  in  the  germ  plasm  are 
slowly  killed  or  weakened,  then  we  see  how  the  result  might  be  that  not  only  would 
a  slow  change  be  apparent  in  the  flowers  produced  year  after  year,  but  a  change 
or  mutation  would  also  occur  in  the  succeeding  generations.  This  assumes  no  doubt 
that  the  flowers  spring  annually  from  the  germ  plasm,  which  is,  I  suppose,  not  the 
usual  assumption.  If  anything  of  this  kind  did,  however,  occur,  we  should  always 
be  dealing  with  the  loss  of  a  Mendelian  factor,  a  fact  capable  of  verification,  and 
we  should  have  to  conclude  that  this  was  a  process  which  could  hardly  be  one  of 
the  primary  processes  of  evolution,  in  explaining  which  we  have  to  account  for  the 
growth,  or  development,  of  new  Mendelian  factors.  But  I  have  really  no  right  to 
speak  on  these  difficult  questions,  as  I  am  no  botanist ;  indeed  most  of  the  knowledge 
I  possess  on  such  matters  has  been  acquired — if  I  may  borrow  the  phrase  of  an 
American  gentlemen,  in  speaking  to  one  of  my  family — by  catching  the  drippings 
from  the  roof.  I  ought  to  leave  these  matters  to  trained  physiological  botanists, 
and  this  thought  leads  me  to  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  Colonel  Rawson  will 
induce  some  physiological  botanist  to  associate  himself  with  him  in  this  enquiry ; 
for  I  feel  sure  that  these  experiments,  which  have  evidently  been  conducted  with 
great  zeal  and  perseverance,  will  in  this  way  be  more  surely  made  to  yield  their 
full  fruit.  These  experiments,  if  fully  proved,  will  destroy  some  of  the  most  cherished 
beliefs  of  certain  biologists,  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  Colonel  Rawson  is  not  ignored, 
as  I  sincerely  trust  will  not  be  the  case,  he  will  be  hotly  attacked.  He  must  expect 
to  be  severely  heckled  concerning  many  points,  as,  for  example,  the  purity  of  the 
breed  of  his  plants,  and  the  nature  of  the  control  experiments  which  he  conducted. 
In  order  to  fight  a  good  fight,  let  him  get  all  the  allies  on  his  side  that  he  can. 
Whether  he  will  win  or  not  is  hardly  for  me  to  say,  but  I  hope  he  will.  In  any 
case  I  am  sure  that  I  may,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  congratulate 
Colonel  Rawson  heartily  on  what  he  has  done,  and  as  the  best  proof  of  the  value 
we  attach  to  his  enquiry  beg  him  earnestly  to  continue  his  labours. 
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In  the  course  of  a  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Colonel  Rawson 
said  that  the  nasturtium  could  be  killed  by  depriving  it  of  a  short  period  of  daylight 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kei-apple.  Many  plants  suffered  because  they  were  put  in  an 
unfavourable  aspect.  If  you  got  what  you  thought  to  be  a  bad  packet  of  seeds,  those 
left  over  should  be  sown  in  another  aspect.  He  put  down  a  good  deal  of  potato 
disease  to  the  fact  that  people  thought  that  all  potatoes  would  grow  anywhere.  If  a 
rose  was  infested  with  green  fly,  he  advised  that  it  should  be  transplanted  somewhere 
else.  It  would  do  better  in  another  aspect.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  he 
insisted,  that  yellow  roses  and  other  flowers  wanted  the  low  sun  of  the  early  morning, 
and  not  much  of  the  noon  sun,  while  the  middle  sun  was  good  for  the  reds  in  which 
no  blue  was  desired,  and  high  sun  for  all  blue-purple  flowers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  use  of  the  lecture  hall, 
and  also  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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CANADA. 

Regulations  Affecting  the  Dominion's  Food  Supply. — An  Order-in-Cquncil  has  been 
passed  by  the  Canadian  Government  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wheat,  oat  and 
other  "  screenings,"  except  under  licence.  This  action  is  a  result  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tion by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  animal  food  situation  in  Canada.  Under 
the  present  high  prices  of  mill  foods  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  all  milling  wheat 
and  other  grains  for  human  consumption,  there  is  likely  to-be  a  serious  decrease  in 
cattle  in  the  prairie  provinces  unless  supplies  of  food  from  other  sources  are  available, 
while  the  maintenance  of  swine  and  poultry  production  also  will  be  dependent  on  the 
assurance  of  larger  food  supplies.  In  former  years  screenings,  constituting  whole  and 
broken  grain,  buckwheat,  flax  and  weed  seeds,  were  a  by-product  of  little  value,  but 
although  there  was  practically  no  demand  for  them  in  Canada,  an  outlet  was  found 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  advancing  price  of  grain  during  the  past  three  years 
made  this  a  very  profitable  market.  In  view  of  the  Food  Controller's  proclamations 
regarding  the  substitution  of  fish  foods  for  meat,  a  deputation  of  Canadian  fishermen 
from  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  supported  by  the  farmers  of  the  district,  have  petitioned 
that  the  open  season  for  the  taking  of  white  fish  from  the  Bay  may  be  extended 
during  November,  as  the  weather  conditions  are  then  ideal  for  storing  supplies  of  fish 
for  winter  use.  The  deputation  pointed  out  that  the  present  regulations,  which  rule 
that  the  month  of  November  be  observed  as  a  close  season  in  Bay  of  Quinte  waters, 
interferes  with  the  stocking  of  fish  for  winter  consumption.  The  deputation  was  assured 
that  an  extension  of  the  open  season  would  be  granted  to  enable  them  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  and  that  an  Order -in -Council  would  be  issued  when  the  exact  period 
for  the  shortening  of  the  close  season  had  been  determined.  The  Government  has 
also  suspended  the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  cariboo,  moose  and  other  big  game 
except  during  the  legal  open  season.  This  action  has  been  taken  in  order,  to  some 
extent,  to  relieve  the  pressure  caused  by  the  high  price  of  food. 

Canadian  Wodd  for  Aeroplanes.— Canadian  spruce -wood  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  its  exporta- 
tion in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  British  and  Canadian  firms  engaged  on  this  work. 
The  exportation  of  silver  spruce  from  Canada  has,  therefore,  been  prohibited,  except 
under  special  licence,  to  all  destinations  abroad  other  than  the  United  Kingdom 
and  British  possessions  and  protectorates. 

Passports  for  Europe.— The  Canadian  Government  has  passed  an  Order-in-Council 
prohibiting  any  person  embarking  at  a  Canadian  port  for  any  destination  outside 
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Canada  or  the  United'  States"  without  a  passport.  This  new  regulation  was  passed  at 
the  request  of1  the  American  Government,  and  is  designed  to  prevent  people  going 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  travelling  thence  to  other  countries.  The  order 
is  general  in  its  application,  and  is  not  confined  to  British  subjects. 

Great  Lake  Steamers  for  the  Atlantic. — In  order  to  cope  with  the  demand  for 
steamers  to  handle  the  traffic  between  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  British  and 
European  ports,  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  collaborating 
with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  transferring  boats  formerly  plying  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  overseas  routes.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  transfer 
of  a  number  of  American  steamers  to  the  Atlantic  service.  When  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  canals,  these  vessels  will  be  cut  in  two  and  docked  at  Montreal,  where 
they  will  be  put  together  again  for  the  voyage  to  an  Atlantic  port.  A  number  of 
Canadian  boats  will  also  be  transferred  to  the  Atlantic  routes  before  the  close  of  lake 
navigation. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Question  of  Conscription.- — It  is  suggested  that  Newfoundland  may  follow  the 
example  of  Canada  with  regard  to  conscription,  in  order  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
its  military  and  naval  contingents  on  active  service.  During  the  past  three  years 
Newfoundland  has  enlisted  about  6,000  men,  but  now  the  stream  of  reinforcements 
from  that  source  is  becoming  used  up.  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Government  has 
been  advised  th«.t  the  Newfoundland  Regiment,  which  has  won  great  honour  in  the 
firing-line,  lacks  reinforcements,  and  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  unless  more  men  are 
forthcoming.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  Colony  that  for  Newfoundland  to  with- 
draw from  the  struggle  before  peace  is  secured  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity, 
and  it  is  contended  that  at  least  1,000  more  men  ought  to  be  raised,  partly  for  the 
regiment  and  partly  for  the  Naval  Reserve.  It  is  believed  that  this  number  can  be 
obtained  with  little  difficulty  once  the  Government  makes  up  its  mind  on  the  matter. 

The  Potato  Crop. — According  to  a  report  received  by  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, the  Colony's  potato  crop  should  exceed  2,500,000  bushels.  This  figure 
represents  a  supply  per  head  for  the  year  amounting  to  twice  as  much  as  is  ordinarily 
consumed,  so  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  surplus  available  for  seed  purposes  and 
Jor  export  to  Europe. 

SOUTH  A*KICA. 

South  African  Red  Cross. — The  balance  sheet  of  the  South  African  Red  Cross 
organisation  shows  an  excellent  record.  About  £40,000  has  been  raised  during  the 
year,  of  which  some  £3,500  has  been  devoted  to  providing  beds  in  the  South  African 
General  Hospital,  Richmond  Park,  while  over  £24,000  has  been  spent  on  comforts. 
Over  £11,000  was  expended  in  the  Cape,  including  hospital  ships,  some  £4,600  in  East 
Africa,  and  over  £3,000  in  the  Transvaal.  Administration  expenses  have  amounted  so 
far  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure.  The  record  for  the  last  twelve  months 
is  one  of  which  South  Africa  may  well  be  proud.  A  recent  message  from  Johannesburg 
announced  the  gift  from  that  town  of  £4,000  towards  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  Hospital. 

Native  Labour  on  the  Band. — On  account  of  the  shortage  of  native  labour  on  the 
Rand,  the  Government  has  allowed  the  importation  of  a  thousand  or  more  natives 
from  north  of  latitude  22°.  They  are  to  be  inoculated  against  pneumonia,  and  if  the 
experiment  proves  successful  the  mines  will  be  much  better  off  for  labourers.  This 
move  is  doubtless  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  shutting  down  of  the  low-grade  mines  upon  which  present  burdens  press  unduly. 
The  Minister  of  Mines  recently  testified  .to  the  vast  improvement  in  the  relationship 
between  employers  and  employed  on  the  Witwatersrand,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  example  would  extend  to  the  rest  of  South  Africa,  in  spite  of  certain  mischief- 
makers  who  were  at  present  .stirring  up  unrest  among  the  natives. 
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INDIA. 

Neglect  of  Empire-Grown  Rice. — Rice  is  a  striking  example  of  the  hitherto  neglected 
food  resources  of  the  Empire.  India  produces  (principally  from  Burma)  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  exportable  surplus  of  rice.  Of  that  exported  in  1913-14,  42' 6  per 
cent,  went  to  British  countries  and  57'4  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries.  The  gross 
imports  into  the  British  Empire  were  little  less  than  the  total  exports  of  rice  from 
India,  so  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  find  a  market  within  the  Empire  for  nearly 
all  the  rice  India  can  spare  for  export.  While  Great  Britain  occupied  a  relatively 
unimportant  position  as  a  direct  importer  of  rice  from  India,  however,  it  imported  con- 
siderable quantities  from  Holland  and  Germany,  which  had  been  first  exported  from  India 
to  those  countries,  and  after  being  milled  and  polished  there,  had  been  re-exported  to  England. 
Rice  milling  in  England  had  declined  before  the  War,  owing  to  severe  competition  from  Dutch 
and  German  mills,  but  lately  both  the  home  and  export  trade  in  milled  rice  have  been 
largely  recovered  by  the  British  rice-millers.  The  Imperial  Institute  has  published 
an  exhaustive  article  on  "The  Production  and  Uses  of  Rice,"  which  gives  precise 
information  as  to  the  present  production  of  rice  throughout  the  world  and  the  demand 
for  this  grain  within  the  Empire. 

BRITISH  NEW  GUINEA. 

Wealth  and  Resources  Of  Papua. — The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  furnished  much  interesting  information  regarding  the  Western  Division 
of  Papua,  which  has  an  approximate  area  of  about  38,000  square  miles,  half  of  which 
is  still  unexplored.  Palms  and  bamboo  grow  freely,  and  the  groves  of  bananas  and 
coconuts  are  very  luxuriant  as  a  result  of  the  abundant  rainfall,  even  climate,  and 
the  influence  of  equatorial  waters.  The  pastoral  land  is  of  rich  quality,  and  cotton, 
rubber,  tobacco  and  sugar  are  all  indigenous  and  promise  to  be  valuable  crops.  A 
Queensland  variety  of  tree-cotton  has  been  introduced  on  two  plantations  and  grown 
with  success.  Tobacco  is  the  trade  token  of  the  country  with  the  natives,  who  consume 
some  forty  odd  tons  of  manufactured  tobacco  annually.  Sago  is  the  staple  food  of  the 
natives,  and  this  grows  extensively.  Coconut  planting  promises  to  be  a  most  remunera- 
tive industry  for  small  capitalists,  and  most  of  the  coastal  natives  are  putting  in 
plantations  of  their  own  under  Government  supervision.  Traces  of  gold  have  been 
found  in  many  parts,  also  several  spices,  such  as  ginger,  nutmeg,  etc.  Favourable 
land  laws  have  been  framed  giving  intending  settlers  every  facility  for  earning  a  good 
livelihood.  At  present  the  European  population  only  amounts  to  thirty  odd,  while  the 
native  population  is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  Native  labour  is  therefore  plentiful 
»nd  cheap,  the  ruling  wage  being  from  5s.  to  10*.  per  month. 
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RECOLLECTIONS.* 

WHBOT  a  man  confesses  a  double  devotion  to  politics  and  literature,  it  ia  usually  not 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  jealous  twain  is  wife  and  which  is  mistress.  In  Lord 
Morley's  case  the  polygamy  has  maintained  a  rare  equality,  but  his  literary  offspring 
are  more  numerous,  and  will  probably  live  longer,  than  his  political  children.  These 
last  comely  twins,  at  any  rate,  will  find  admirers  for  several  years  to  come. 

Lord  Morley,  or  John  Morley,  as  it  still  seems  more  natural  to  call  him,  reached 
Oxford  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  Newman  had  evaporated,  and  the  rationalist 
liberal  school,  which  Newman  abhorred,  was  beginning  to  reassert  itself.  Not  long; 

*  Recollection.    By  John  Viscount  Morley,  O.M.    (Two  Tola.    25*.    Macmillan.). 
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afterwards  ho  fell  in  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  then  at  the  very  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  the  influence  was  profound  and  permanent.  Morley,  as  an  agnostic,  had  no  gods 
to  swear  by,  but  Mill  took  their  place  in  his  heart,  and  he  has  been  faithful  to  the 
diminishing  congregation  of  the  economist's  disciples  to  the  end.  It  is  a  heroic  fidelity 
that  he  confesses,  for  time  has  dealt  as  hardly  with  MiJl  as  with  those  other  forgotten 
gods  in  the  Pacific  Islands  who  have  fallen  from  their  pedestals  and  now  lie,  sans 
nose  and,  more  tragic  still,  suns  worshippers,  amid  the  thickets.  How  true  was  the 
shrewd  publisher,  Macmillan's,  verdict  on  that  school,  "Mill  and  the  Comtists  are  not 
quite  at  the  centre  of  truth,  and  will  speedily  pass  their  day."  Herbert  Spencer, 
too,  another  wooden  idol  of  the  time,  is  equally  prostrate  ;  the  exaggerated  individualism 
of  his  system,  which  he  justified  by  biology — biology  which  teaches  that  the  race 
is  everything  and  the  individual  nothing  ! — seems  as  grotesque  as  Locke's  comparison 
of  the  infant's  brain  with  an  unwritten  sheet  of  notepaper  to  the  student  of  heredity 
to-day.  Lord  Morley,  who  has  a  dry  humour  of  his  own,  will,  no  doubt,  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  our  Georgian  systems  of  State  intervention  and  regula- 
tion will  have  as  short  a  life. 

When  he  entered  politics,  soon  after  forty,  as  member  for  Newcastle,  Lord  Morley 
brought  with  him  a  great  reputation  from  Fleet  Street  as  an  editor,  an  axisterity 
of  countenance,  and  certain  inflexible  principles  as  an  agnostic,  a  Free  Trader  and 
Home  Rule  Liberal,  and  a  Little  Englander.  But  the  tide,  in  a  sense,  was  beginning 
to  ebb  by  1883,  when  Morley  first  took  his  seat.  The  Government  he  was  pledged 
to  support  had  got  itself  into  a  hopeless  mess  in  Egypt ;  other  nations  were  ex- 
panding their  colonies,  and  England  followed  suit.  Free  Trade  was  abandoned  by 
one  nation  after  another,  and  Cobden's  dream  of  an  industrial  peaceful  communion 
of  the  whole  world's  people  remained  a  dream.  Little  Englandism  drifted  into  a 
backwater,  and  the  belief  in  non-intervention  in  European  politics,  which  was  axiomatic 
with  that  school,  was  gradually  abandoned.  By  a  curious  chance  it  fell  to  Lord 
Morley,  as  head  of  the  India  Office,  to  have  some  considerable  share  in  the  1907 
negotiations  with  Russia  which  snapped  the  last  link  of  our  old  isolation. 

By  that  time  Lord  Morley  was  at  the  other  end  of  a  great  career.  In  his  early  political 
days  he  had  remarked  that  "  I  don't  want  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  will  be  powder-monkey,"  and  within  three  years  he  was  grappling  with 
the  interminable  Irish  problem,  which,  fortunately,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  He  quotes  with  sympathy  the  remark  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
some  five  hundred  years  ago.  that  the  Irish  Question  would  be  settled  shortly  before 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  mediaeval  historian  seems  likely  to  prove  a  sound  prophet. 

When  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  1906,  they  were  independent  of  the  Irish 
vote,  and  accordingly  they  dropped,  or  at  least  failed  to  see,  the  urgent  necessity 
of  Home  Rule.  Morley,  as  a  strong  Home  Ruler,  was,  therefore,  transferred  to  the 
India  Office  and  for  five  unquiet  years  he  remained  Secretary  of  State.  He  believed 
in  reform,  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  post-Mutiny  proclamation,  whose  accomplishment 
had  been  so  often  postponed,  and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these  "  Recollections  " 
is  the  reprint  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Minto  as  Viceroy.  He  was,  naturally,  abused 
by  one  side  for  going  too  far,  and  by  another  side  for  not  going  far  enough  (he 
notes  that  his  Liberal  critics  of  the  latter  complexion  were  rather  ineffective,  and 
had  not  a  leading  man  among  them),  but  he  held  on  his  way  undisturbed.  The 
Indian  reform  scheme  remains  his  substantive  political  achievement,  and,  on  the  whole, 
time  has  broadly  justified  his  work.  But  the  world  moves  quickly  in  these  days, 
and  the  foundations  he  laid  have  already  to  be  broadened. 

His  attitude  may  be  briefly  described,  as  set  down  in  one  of  "his  letters.  He  did 
not,  like  some  of  his  Radical  critics,  think  that  English  institutions  could  be  trans- 
planted in  the  letter  to  India,  but  he  believed  that  the  spirit  should  be  introduced — 
the  spirit,  that  is,  of  Representative  Government.  To  that  ideal,  apparently,  he  still 
holds,  although  in  one  paragraph  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  peeps  out  that  the 
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Indian  agitators  are  more  intent  on  jobs  for  themselves  than  on  political  reform  for 
its  own  sake — a  devastating  reflection  on  human  integrity  that  in  these  days  of  State 
socialism  might  be  applied  nearer  home. 

He  quotes  an  interesting  comparison  by  Lord  Cromer  between  the  Indian  and 
Egyptian  Governments.  "  In  Egypt  a  standing  principle  with  him  had  always  been 
to  employ  a  native,  where  it  was  at  all  possible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  native 
•was  comparatively  inefficient,  and  that  a  European  would  do  it  a  vast  deal  better. 
Now  that  is  where  the  Government  of  India  go  wrong,  and  have  always  gone  wrong ; 
they  find  the  native  less  competent,  or  not  competent  at  all,  and  then  they  employ 
an  Englishman  instead.  You  lose  more  by  the  effect  on  popular  content  than  you 
gain  by  having  your  work  better  done."  In  substance,  of  course,  this  comes  down 
to  Campbell-Bannerman's  dictum  that  the  best  Government  was  not  the  best  Govern- 
ment but  the  one  which  was  most  popular — a  paradox  that  makes  hash  of  the  "  benevo- 
lent autocrat"  theory.  It  is  rather  curious  to  find  the  weighty  founder  of  modem 
Egypt  in  that  light,  and  somewhat  fragile,  skiff,  which  was  surely  devised  for  fair- 
weather  politics  and  not  for  the  present  tornado. 

Lord  Morley  set  himself  strongly  against  expansion  ;  certainly,  if  he  had  been  an 
Elizabethan,  he  would  have  hanged  Drake,  unless  Drake  had  hanged  him  first.  He 
warns  Minto  against  "frontier  entanglements";  he  was  a  true  Cobdenite  (although 
one  cannot  follow  him  when  he  speaks  of  Cobden's  tolerant  temper.  Has  he  forgotten 
some  of  the  speeches  ?)  and  remains  one  to  the  end.  Non-intervention  was  his  creed  in 
foreign  policy,  and  when  the  crash  came  in  1914  he  apparently  resigned  on  that 
ground,  although  the  weight  of  years  and  work  would  surely  have  entitled  him  to 
leave  the  quarter-deck  without  dishonour.  Rather  curiously,  however,  he  does  not 
echo  the  industrious  school  which  is  now  promoting  faith,  or  attempting  to,  in  a 
•world's  League  of  Nations.  "  In  our  present  overwhelming  days  such  hope  as  is 
lift  to  Europe  and  America  seems  to  yearn  for  some  formal  confederacy  of  States 
that  shall  keep  the  world's  peace.  There  are  many  reasons  for  suspecting  illusion. 
The  dream  is  old,  and  historic  awakening  has  been  rude.  It  was  in  spirit,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Cobden's  teaching."  A  page  or  so  later  he  admits  that  "  Cobden 
fought  his  battle,  (but)  .  .  .  the  whole  line  of  his  fortifications  fell  to  wreck." 

It  did,  indeed,  with  much  else  of  its  time.  If  Lord  Morley  still  praises  our  fathers 
who  begat  us,  he  admits  rather  sadly  that  they  no  longer  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms, 
and  that  some  have  left  no  memorial.  Is  the  last  survivor  of  them  all,  honoured, 
as  he  must  be,  by  those  who  differ  from  him,  disillusioned  by  the  crash  ?  There 
were  some  words  in  his  ad mirable  "Notes  on  Politics  and  History" — a  too-neglected 
little  book  full  of  ripe  wisdom,  issued  four  or  five  years  ago — which  seemed  to  suggest 
It,  but  few  indeed  in  this.  His  attitude  at  the  beginning  of  his  political  life  is  shown  by 
one  recorded  comment  in  these  '  Recollections  '  :  "  Ah,  Balfour  and  you  are  men  who  believe 
in  the  solution  of  political  questions,"  said  Randolph  Churchill  to  Morley  thirty  years  ago — 
the  erratic  Randolph  had  no  such  belief,  but  Morley  obstinately  clung  to  his.  Yet  in  a  later 
conversation  with  Taine,  the  French  writer,  who  was  despondent  as  to  the  future 
of  France  and  democracy,  comes  the  admission  that  "  I  hinted  delicately  and  respect- 
fully, as  I  well  might,  that  he  was  too  fastidious,  as  the  man  of  letters  is  to  be 
excused  for  being ;  that  the  wise  politician  does  not  believe  that  every  problem  has 
a  solution ;  that  politics  are  a  second  best ;  that  you  must  not  expect  too  much 
virtue  or  wisdom  from  man,  though  both  wisdom  and  virtue  are  his."  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  had  a  catalogue  of  the  insoluble  political  problems. 

In  one  chance  sentence  Lord  Morley  expresses  his  preference  for  British  parlia- 
mentary rule  over  Prussian  bureaucracy,  but  when  the  time  came  for  the  two  to 
try  the  issue  between  them,  he  failed  to  see  that  it  could  be  settled  only  by  war. 
After  three  years  of  quiet  reflection  in  his  study,  he  still  holds  to  the  idea  that  th« 
one  just  war  the  world  has  seen  was  the  American  Civil  War.  But  is  it  not 
probable  that  if  ho  had  been  an  American  statesman  in  1861,  the  temper  of  hi*  min« 
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would  have  urged  him  to  support  secession  rather  than  war,  as  it  did  Gladstone  ; 
and  is  it  not  possible  that  when  he  contemplates  the  present  conflict  from  the  Elysian 
Fields  (many  years  hence,  one  hopes)  he  may  yet  decide  that  his  colleagues,  after 
all,  were  right  and  he  was  wrong  in  1914  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  farewell  message  is  that  of  non-intervention  in  European 
and  extra-European  affairs — the  complete  doctrine  of  Cobden  and  Little  England.  The 
whole  course  of  our  history  shows  that  we  will  have  none  of  it,  and  that  even  those 

-who  would  are  forced  by  facts  to  violate  their  theory.  The  Little  England  doll  was 
always  blind ;  in  these  latter  days  it  has  lost  its  legs,  and  most  of  the  sawdust  that 
occupied  the  place  of  its  heart  has  run  out.  It  is  no  matter ;  Lord  Morley,  the  most 
conservative  of  Radicals,  still  hugs  his  doll  and  worships  it.  Faithful  among  the  faith- 
less found,  his  worship  of  the  forgotten  fetish  may  be  the  unacknowledged  reason 
of  the  note  of  sadness  that  attunes  his  later  pages.  He  stands  for  much  in  English 
literature,  and  for  something  achieved  in  British  statecraft ;  but  the  main  article 

"of  his  political  creed  has  been  met  by  a  blank  negation.  As  a  good  agnostic,  the 
piquancy  of  the  situation  should  appeal  to  him.  He  is  the  last  of  the  great  Victorian 
gods ;  the  younger  generation  does  him  fit  reverence  but  denies  his  creed. 

A.  WYATT  TILBY. 


A  TRAVEL  CLASSIC.* 

THH  "Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam"  is  a  classic  of  travel,  known  wherever  English  is 
spoken,  but  the  late  Lady  Brassey's  book  deserved  the  supplement  which  has  now 
appeared,  for  the  Sunbeam  has  not  been  idle  since  that  record  closed.  Lord  Brassey 
has  always  been  a  yachtsman,  and  he  opens  this  new  record  with  an  account  of  the- 
smaller  craft  he  sailed  before  the  Sunbeam  was  launched — fragile  vessels  which  in 
one  or  two  cases  seem  nearly  to  have  brought  his  career  to  an  untimely  end.  In 
them  he  learnt  his  business  as  a  sailor,  and  he  continued  to  go  to  sea  until  the  War 
broke  out.  Even  then  the  Sunbeam  was  not  laid  up  to  await  peace,  but  was  changed 
into  a  hospital  ship,  and  has  since  done  good  service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Had  her 
owner  been  ten  years  younger  and  less  handicapped  by  infirmity,  he  would  have 
accompanied  her  ;  as  it  is,  he  has  occupied  his  leisure  by  compiling  her  history. 

It  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  pick  out  one  or  two  illustrations  from  his  many 
observations  on  various  countries  and  peoples,  some  within,  some  without  the  Empire  ; 
for  these  the  reader  must  consult  the  closely  packed  pages  of  the  book  itself.  Here 
space  allows  only  one  quotation — from  his  conversation  with  the  Kaiser.  "  We  were 
at  Kiel  on  the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war.  On  every  previous  visit  we  received 
a  cordial  welcome  ;  so  too  on  the  latest  occasion.  He  was  always  the  first  to  call ; 
his  conversation  was  always  vivacious,  abundant,  unreserved — I  might  almost  say 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  I  have  heard  him  and  his  brother,  Prince  henry, 
express  their  longing  for  an  alliance — or  at  least  a  good  understanding — with  England. 
They  have  deplored  our  suspicions  of  German  designs.  Why  keep  our  fleet  concen- 
trated on  our  Eastern  coasts,  glaring  at  the  fleet  of  Germany,  which  would  never 
be  an  enemy  T  We  had  withdrawn  our  ships  from  foreign  stations.  Our  fUg  was 
too  seldom  seen.  We  were  losing,  they  said,  all  over  the  world  the  prestige  sustained 
by  the  presence  of  our  warships."  In  other  words,  the  Kaiser  advocated  a  dispersal 
of  the  British  fleet ;  no  doubt  its  presence  in  the  North  Sea  was  excessively  incon- 
venient to  Germany. 

He  also  told  Lord  Brassey  that  England  was  making  a  great  mistake  in  allying 
herself  with  Latin  nations ;  we  ought  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Germany. 
In  the  very  years  when  he  was  preaching  this  doctrine  to  British  ears  he  was  con- 
ducting the  "  Willy  -Nicky  "  intrigue  1 

*  "Sunbeam"  R.Y.S.  Voyages  and  Experiences  in  Many  Waters.  By  Earl  Brassey,  G.C.B., 
D.C.L.  John  Murrav.  21s. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

G.umbach,    S. — Germany's    Annexationist    Aims.    Translated,    Abbreviated,    and    Introduced 
by  J.  Ellis  Barker.     Pp.  x-148.    John  Murray.     3*.  6d. 

Mr.  Barker  has  done  useful  service  in  translating  this  extraordinary  farrago  of  Germany's 
ambitioas,  from  the  pens  of  German  publicists.  They  have  annexed  (in  imagination) 
practically  the  whole  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  a  good  part  of  Southern  America  ; 
by  some'  oversight  there  is  no  mention  of  Australia — or  Paradise,  possible  because  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  already  German.  The  German  ea'th-hunger  is  indiscriminate :  any- 
thing will  do,  so  long  aa  it  belongs  to  somebody  else.  One  feature,  however,  is  remarkable 
—the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  annexationists  stipulate  that  after  Germany  has  taken 
possession  the  previous  landowners  and  industrialists  must  have  their  possessions  confiscated, 
so  that  both  lands  and  factories  may  be  run  for  German  profit ;  the  "  people  "  are  allowed 
to  be  left  to  labour.  The  idea  of  race-slavery  has  taken  strong  hold  of  Germany's  imagina- 
tion, and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plan  is  already  being  carried  out  t  •  some  extent 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  The  book  may  be  recommended  to  pacifists. 
Einstein.  Lewis. — Inside  Constantinople :  A  Diplomatist's  Diary  during  the  Dardanelles  Ex- 
pedition. Ap.H-September,  1915.  Pp.  xvi-291.  John  Murray.  6s. 

Mr.  Einstein  was  accredited  to  the  American  Embassy  at  Constantinople  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  and  his  diary  gives  us  a  full  record  of  the  emotions,  rumours,  and  rival 
personal  politics  in  the  Turkish  capital  in  1915.  He  put  down  everything  as  he  heard  it, 
and  very  wisely  he  has  not  altered  or  corrected  the  day-to-day  form  of  his  chronicle.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  proud  of  our  diplomacy  in  the  Balkans  at  this  period,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  Germans  were  also  sometimes  out  in  their  reckonings ;  our  strategy,  however — 
the  "  legitimate  gamble "  of  Mr.  Churchill's  imagination — was  also  faulty.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Turks  from  time  to  time  expected  us  to  get  through ;  probably  if  the 
campaign  had  been  properly  planned  and  carried  out,  we  should  have  got  through.  The 
Turks,  according  to  Mr.  Einstein,  felt  rather  ashamed  of  taking  no  prisoners,  or  rat-her 
of  the  criticisms  passed  on  them  for  not  doing  so,  and  occasionally  offered  a  reward  to 
their  men  for  bringing  in  prisoners  instead  of  killing  them. 

Egerton,  H.  E.,  M.A.— British  Foreign  Policy  in  Europe  to  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ; 

a   Rough  Outline.     Pp.  viii—440.     Macrnillan.     6*. 

In  this  book  Professor  Egerton  goes  outside  his  own  familiar  field  of  colonial  history,  and 
sketches  British  foreign  policy  on  the  principle  of  allowing  the  statesmen  responsible  for 
that  policy  to  speak  for  themselves,  citing  in  most  cases  the  actual  words  of  documents 
or  speeches.  This  method  is  open,  of  course,  to  the  rather  obvious  objection  that  diplomatists 
do  not  always  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  while  those  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  contemporary  history  in  the  making  are  becoming  more  and  more  doubtful  how  far 
documents  and  speeches  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  full  truth,  or  as  evidence  of  motive. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  author  cites  a  great  many  writers  and  speakers  of  authority, 
but  he  does  not  always  seem  to  allow  for  the  economic  or  other  reason  which  compelled 
our  action  or  inaction,  or  sometimes  the  two  together  with  unfortunate  results,  as  in  the 
SohJcswig-Holstein  case.  He  is  perhaps  rather  too  prone  to  look  for  an  ideal  policy,  which 
students  may  desire  but  statesmen  do  not  always  pursue,  in  this  rough  world.  But  at 
least  he  does  more  justice  to  the  much-maligned  Castlereagh  than  that  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  Whigs  has  usually  received. 

Report  on  the  Trad*  of  South   Africa,   1915-1916.      By  W.   G.   Wickham,  H.M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner.   H.M.  Stationary  Office.    3d. 

Mr.  Wickham  gives  ample  proof  of  the  unreliability  of  statistics  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  confine  himself  to  general  information;  but  this  is  highly  valuable  and  shows  not 
only  skill  of  dispo  ition  and  collation,  but  expert  study  of  South  African  conditions.  Amongst 
other  points,  which  we  have  not  the  space  to  notice,  we  commend  his  remark  that  British 
firms  should  remember  that  South  Africa  has  adopted  the  short  ton  of  2000  Ib.  Two 
notable  facts  in  South  Africa  are  the  high  quality  of  all  mining  plant,  and  machinery  and 
the  Inw  quality  of  ordinary  goods,  fancy  and  other,  demanded  and  sold  throughout  the 
country.  Japan  has  proved  a  serious  successor  to  Germany  in  these — except  for  cheap 
clocks,  of  which  America  is  the  sole  supplier. 

Mr.    Wickham    gives    much   excellent   advice,  especially    as    to    the    choice    and    treatment 

tgcnts— which    advice    he    backs    with    convincine    detail.     As    usual    the    problem  which 

iph  fi'ms  must  tackle  is  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the  local  market  and  demands. 

thnt   there  should    be    many  excellent  and   prolific    openings   for    British    trade, 

!   campaign   (which  should   not   be   delayed)   is    well  begun.     Above   all,   it    is   necessary, 

to  know    who  can   and   will  supply  the  goods   required— from  field-glasses  to  velvet, 

<»    enrmaikere  to  cotton  hosiery,  &c.,  &c.     He  instances,  as  promise  for  the  future, 

le  great  development  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  at  Johannesburg. 
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LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  gathering  of  Birmingham  citizens  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
on  October  31,  when  a  local  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was  established. 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  A.  D.  Brooks)  presided  and  introduced  the  Hon.  J. 
Greely  Jenkins,  who  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  connection  with  the  extension  of  trade  relations  between  the  Dominions  and  the 
Motherland.  Major  J.  R.  Boose,  the  Travelling  Commissioner,  explained  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Institute  and  invited  those  present  to  use  their  influence  in  extending  the  work 
of  the  Institute  in  Birmingham  and  in  enabling  the  Council  to  form  a  centre  where  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions,  Colonies  and  India  could  meet  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  closer  Imperial  unity.  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Hill,  seconded  by 
Professor  Kirkcaldy  and  carried  unanimously,  "  That  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  be  formed  in  Birmingham,  and  that  the  Provisional  Committee  be  appointed 
a  Standing  Committee  with  power  to  add  to  their  number."  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
J.  Greely  Jenkins  was  moved  by  Sir  William  Bowater,  seconded  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brampton, 
and  carried  unanimously.  The  Lord  Mayor  read  the  following  telegram  which  had 
been  received  from  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Institute  : — 

Heartiest  good  wishes  for  the  successful  inauguration  of  our  new  Branch  in  Birmingham, 
a  city  long  identified  with  all  Imperial  movements. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Local  Committee  was  held  in  the  Council  House  on  Thursday, 
December  13,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  presided.  Reports  were  submitted  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  Branch,  and  as  to  the  relations  which  had  been  established  with  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was  reported  that  the  membership,  which  numbered  six 
when  the  Travelling  Commissioner  first  visited  the  city,  had  been  increased  to  128.  A  further 
report  was  submitted  regarding  the  acquisition  of  premises  for  the  Branch.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  that  it  should  be  housed  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  but, 
taking  advantage  of  a  generous  offer  which  had  been  received  from  Mr.  E.  P.  Booth,  a  local 
resident,  it  was  resolved  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Branch  be  established  at  69  and  70 
Exchange  Buildings,  and  that  the  rooms  be  made  available  for  the  Fellows  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Committee,  Mr.  Booth  kindly  con- 
sented to  become  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Branch  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
C.  A.  Vince,  who  has  already  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of  organisation. 
The  rooms  will  be  opened  to  the  Fellows  at  an  early  date,  and  formal  inauguration  of  the 
Branch  will  take  place  at  a  Luncheon  to  be  held  in  Birmingham  on  January  24  next, 
when  the  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  Sir  Edward  Morris,  will  be  the  principal  guest. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Considerable  activity  is  being  shown  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch^ 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  membership.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  endeavours  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  Bournemouth 
district,  that  a  Branch  was  established.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  had  personal  contact  with  various  parts  of 
the  Empire  and  know  what  the  Empire  means  in  its  widest  sense.  A  largely  attended 
meeting  was  held  on  November  9  last  in  the  King's  Hall,  when  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman 
of  Council,  paid  a  visit  to  the  town  and  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  "  The  New 
World."  Af.er  the  address,  the  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  William  Gibbon, 
seconded  by  Dr.  W.  Johnson  Smyth,  and  carried  unanimously  :  "  That  a  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  be  formed  for  Bournemouth  and  district,  and  that  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee with  power  to  add  to  their  number  be  appointed."  Votes  of  thanks  were 
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passed  to  Sir  Charles  Lucas  for  his  kindness  in^  attending  the!  meeting  and'  for^his 
admirable  address,  and  also  to  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Royal  Bath  Hotel^for 
granting  the  use  of  the  King's  Hall  for  the  meeting.  The  Branch  is  losing  no  time  in  setting 
to  work  in  earnest.  In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Local  Committee,  Sir  Edward 
Morris,  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Bournemouth 
on  January  10.  On  the  previous  day  he  will  be  entertained  by  the  Mayor  of  Poole  and  pre- 
sented with  an  Address  of  Welcome.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  at  one  time  Poole 
and  Newfoundland  were  very  closely  associated  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  before 
Liverpool  became  the  chief  port  for  British  North  American  trade. 

BRISTOL. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Bristol  Branch  was  held  on  November  19,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  Burford  Hooko  read  a  Paper  entitled  ''Round  the  World  by  the  All  Red  Route,"  which, 
was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides.  Sir  Frank  Wills  presided,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  and  then*  friends.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held 
on  December  3,  at  which  Mr.  Claude  B.  Fry  presided,  the  Rev.  Canon  T.  J.  Parfit  read  a 
Paper  on  "  Baghdad  and  Germany's  Intrigue,"  which  was  also  illustrated  by  lantern 
views.  The  Local  Committee  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  success  in  Bristol 
of  the  French  Red  Cross  Fund.  The  Offices  were  at  the  Institute  Building,  and  when 
the  accounts  were  finally  closed  and  audited,  a  cheque  for  £1208  19s.  6d.  was  forwarded 
to  the  London  Committee. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Leicestershire  Branch  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  January  17, 
when  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  P.  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland, 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  local  Fellows  and  will  deliver  an  address  on  "  The  Empire 
and  the  War." 

MANCHESTER. 

The  Manchester  Branch  continues  to  make  most  excellent  progress.  The  membership, 
which  is  all  the  while  steadily  increasing,  already  includes  a  good  proportion  of  the 
leading  men  in  most  of  the  city's  manifold  activities,  so  that  it  is  truly  representative 
of  all  that  is  best  in  Manchester.  As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  every  member  that  the 
Branch  shall  be  as  strong  in  numbers  and  finance  as  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  each 
will  do  his  best  to  get  at  least  one  friend  to  join  forthwith.  The  names  of  new  Fellows 
and  of  people  likely  to  be  interested  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Himbury,  c/o  The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  15  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 

BUENOS  AIRES  BRANCH. 

An  important  gathering  of  the  members  of  this  Branch  was  recently  held  for  the  purpose 
of  according  a  welcome  to  Commodore  Aubrey  Smith  and  the  Officers  of  H.M.S. 
Glasgow  at  a  Luncheon  during  their  visit  to  Buenos  Aires.  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  the 
British  Minister,  who  is  also  Honorary  President  of  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Insti- 
tute, presided,  and  was  supported  by  no  less  than  300  Members  of  the  Institute. 
Commodore  Aubrey  Smith,  in  reply  to  the  chief  toast,  congratulated  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  on  the  good  work  that  it  was  doing  in  putting  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  also  congratulated  the  British  community  in  having  a  British  Minister 
who  so  indefatigably  and  whole-heartedly  associates  himself  in  every  movement  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  the  British  residents  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  following 
Local  Committee  has  been  elected  for  the  year  1917-18.  Hon.  President.— Sir  Reginald 
T.  Tower,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.  Chairman.— H.  G.  Mackie.  Members  of  Committee.— T.  S 
Boadle,  J.  Montague  Eddy,  Hope  Gibson,  P.  A.  Grassick,  Basil  Gwyn,  W.  E.  O.  Haxell. 
H.  H.  Leng,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Dr.  O'Conor,  F.  Scott.  Hon.  Treasurer.— Ralph  Kirby. 
Hon.  Secretary.— William  Warden. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Arts  and  Empire. — Mr.  F.  L.  Carter's  admirable  article  on  "  The  Public  School, 
the  Master,  and  the  Empire,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  issue,  is  particularly 
welcome  as  evidencing  the  growing  desire  that  the  Empire  shall  be  something  more 
than  a  commercial  and  political  union  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  shall  be  a  vital  factor^  in 
the  humanising  of  the  lives  of  its  peoples. 

Education  in  schools  of  all  grades  and  kinds  on  matters  connected  with  the  humanities 
of  the  Empire  is  little  better  than  that  in  reference  to  the  art-relationship  of  the 
Empire  ;  it  recognises  the  existence  in  the  Overseas  Dominions  of  this  factor,  5,  but 
does  not  sufficiently  act  upon  such  recognition.  Overseas  literature,  thanks  to  en- 
thusiasts such  as  Professor  Sir  Herbert  Warren  and  a  few  enterprising  publishers, 
is  becoming  more  or  less  known  in  the  Motherland  ;  but  what  we  know  of  the  painters 
and  sculptors  (if  such  there  be)  is  infinitesimal.  Of  music,  the  one  universal  art, 
as  practised  by  natives  and  settlers  in  the  Dominions,  we  know  still  less.  ^  1 

Yet  surely  there  is  nothing  more  unifying  than  mutual  knowledge  and  practice 
of  all  arts.  Even  the  most  esoteric  art  forms  a  unifying  influence  within  its  narrow 
sphere.  How  much  more  so  the  art  which  appeals  to  all  and  is  practised  by  all. 

Yours  very  truly, 
December  14,  1917.  HEBBEBT  ANTCLIETE. 

Gifts  to  Soldiers. — In  the  Institute's  Magazine  I  have  from  time  to  time  read 
of  the  gifts  of  Committees  or  private  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to 
our  soldiers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  to  know  that  we  have 
recently  received  two  splendid  gifts  from  Montevideo  (Uruguay).  The  first  was  a  con- 
signment of  half  a  ton  of  tobacco,  made  up  in  10,000  50-gramme  packets,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  from  M.  Jules  Mailhos  of  that  city.  These  packets  were  to  be 
distributed  to  the  "  valient  British  soldiers  fighting  in  his  native  country,  and  to  be 
handed  to  them  on  the  great  National  Day,  July  14."  The  cases,  however,  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  that  date,  but  all  the  same  they  were  delivered,  and  I  have  the 
acknowledgments  from  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Another  gift  which  has  just  arrived  in  port  is  that  of  ten  cases  of  Canned  Meat 
from  Messrs.  P.  Risso  and  Sons,  also  of  Montevideo,  for  distribution  to  British  military 
hospitals.  Both  donors  offer  these  gifts  as  a  proof  of  their  great  admiration  for  the 
valour  and  sacrifices  these  British  soldiers  are  rendering  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and" 

the  freedom  of  the  world  from  tyrannical  militarism. 

I  am,  &c., 

DONALD  G.  BKGG, 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee  for  the  River  Plate  Contingent. 
River  Plate^House,  E.C.  2. 


THE    DISASTER    AT    HALIFAX. 

THB    following    cablegrams    have    been    exchanged    between    the    Chairman    of    Council 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  : — 

From  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

"  All  members  of  Royal  Colonial  Institute   grieve  for  the   terrible  disaster  which  has 
befallen  Halifax. — LUCAS,  Chan-man." 

From  Sir  Robert  Borden. 
"  Best  thanks  for  message,  which  am  repeating  to  Halifax  authorities. — R.  L.  BOBDJBN." 
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GIFTS   TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

BESIDES  the  gift  of  £100,  already  acknowledged,  from  Earl  Brassey  for  the  rcbinding 
of  books  in  the  Library,  his  Lordship  has  been  good  enough  to  present  the  Institute 
with  a  large  number  of  beautifully  bound  standard  works  of  history  and  biography. 
These  are  at  present  on  view  in  the  show-case  in  the  Library,  pending  the  provision 
of  suitable  accommodation  for  them. 

Mr.  F.  Hugh  Vallancey  has  now  carried  out  his  intention,  mentioned  in  our  November 
issue,  of  presenting  to  the  Institute  a  collection  of  books  and  serials  on  the  subject 
of  Philately,  as  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Captain  W.  B.  Vallancey,  who 
died  on  active  service  in  East  Africa.  He  has  also  kindly  arranged  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  weekly  magazine  Stamp  Collecting  to  the  Library  for  a  year,  and  will  be 
glad  to  give  advice  or  assistance  to  any  of  the  Fellows  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Both  these  generous  donors  have  received  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  for 
their  valuable  benefactions. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  6,  with  Colonel  Sir  John  McCall,  Agent- 
General  for  Tasmania,  in  the  Chair.  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman  delivered  an  excellent  address 
on  "  War  Currency,"  illustrated  with  a  number  of  coins  and  notes  of  various  denomi- 
nations in  use  by  the  Entente  and  Central  Powers  and  by  several  neutral  countries. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Captain  Chas.  Slack,  Major  Jenkins  and  others  took 
part  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Hyman  for  his  interesting  and 
instructive  address.  At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  Sir  Charles  Lucas  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Institute  by  Mr. 
Hyman,  in  his  capacity  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  since 
its  formation.  In  view  of  Mr.  Hyman' s  appointment  to  the  Army  as  Lieutenant 
and  Paymaster,  and  of  his  projected  absence  on  duty  at  the  front,  he  desired  to  convey 
to  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  Council  and  of  all  the  Fellows,  and  their  grateful 
recognition  of  the  work  he  had  done  for  so  many  of  our  oversea  friends  who  had 
sought  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  Institute.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  also  laid  emphasis 
on  the  need  of  cultivating  the  social  spirit  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  that,  although  the  Committee  would,  for  the  present,  lose 
the  services  of  Mr.  Hyman,  the  work  which  had  been  undertaken  by  that  Committee 
would  be  continued  to  the  advantage  of  all  who  attended  the  social  gatherings  and 
of  the  Institute  at  large.  It  was  announced  that  for  the  present  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell 
would  act  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (71): 

Abraham  Abrahams,  Thomas  J.  Bird,  Rufus  Farrar,  Lieut.  -Col.  Henry  W.  Lowry, 
George  Mackenzie,  Howard  Ruff,  Francis  Shaw,  John  M.  Sing,  Harry  W.  Towse,  Edward 
A.  T  upper. 

BIRMINGHAM.— F.  Noel  Athill,   T.   Kettick    Bathurst,   Colonel    Gilbert    Barling,   C.B., 

niUiam    BlaclcweU,    Laurits    Blakstad,    John  H.    Coy,    Henry    Craven,    Albert    Fieldhouse, 

T  n      Bar™>  B-  C-  Hopkins,  Robert  Massey,   William  Mills,  George  Peltit,  Sir  Halle- 
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MANCHESTER. — Alfred  K.  Armitage,  Godfrey  W.  Armitage,  Frederick  W.  Astbury, 
Cecil  H.  Bateson,  Francis  P.  Bayley,  R.  H.  Berry,  W.  R.  Birch,  Edgar  Blackstock, 
Jules  H.  Bronnert,  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Alfred  Mellow  Buxton,  Henry  D.  Clark,  George 
H.  Cook,  Alfred  Darbyshire,  Percy  Dearden,  Charles  Duckworth,  W.  E.  Dudley,  J.  English, 
James  Entwistle,  Frank  Garnett,  T.  Fletcher,  A.  Frost,  G.  Hayhurst,  J.  R.  Heaton,  D.  G. 
Henriques,  W.  B.  Hesketh,  Harold  J.  Hill,  C.  Walter  Jones,  George  E.  Leeming,  Alfred 
A.  MillingtoJi,  Alfred  Leigh  Millington,  T.  E.  Moorhouse,  Harry  Newboult,  Percy  E. 
Schole  field,  A.  Simpson,  Thomas  Taylor,  Thomas  Webb,  William  Welsh,  Herbert  Whit- 
worth,  H.  J.  A.  Wilkins,  Edwin  B.  Wilton,  Percy  Woodhouse. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (51) : 

AUSTRALIA. — James  H.  Gosse  (Adelaide),  Stanley  A.  Greenland  (Papua),  Lieut. 
Hector  J.  Harrison  (Bendigo),  Captain  'Rupert  G.  Knight,  M.C.  (Elsternwick),  Lieut. 
Charles  B.  C.  Lloyd  (Tamworth),  Lieut.  Col.  Athelstan  M.  Martyn  (Melbourne),  Capt. 
Percival  T.  Roberts,  D.S.O.  (Bendigo),  Douglas  J.  Sasse  (Mt.  Hawthorn). 

CANADA. — Major  John  G.  W.  Johnson,  M.D.  (Montreal),  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  R.  Lordly, 
C.E.  (Montreal),  Samuel  G.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.L.A.  (Brighton.  Ont.),  Charles  R.  Tuson 
(Mayor  of  Windsor,  Ont.). 

NEW   ZEALAND.— Horace  Fawcett  (Dunedin). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— Hugh  Connan  (Marydale,  C.P.),  John  N.  Crook  (Newcastle), 
Albert  Dunton  (Mayor  of  Newcastle),  Frank  Maskew  (Cape  Town),9  Thomas  M.  Steele 
(Pretoria),  Ernest  A.  Stewien  (Swakopmund),  Ian  Edmund  S.  Robertson  (Grahamstcun), 
Walter  L.  Webber  (Grahamstown). 

BURMA. — Joseph  P.  Llewellyn  McKenna,  B.A.  (Rangoon).  CEYLON. — Reginald 
V.  de  V.  Godfrey  (Dkuwela).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— Hew  D.  G.  A.  Clark- 
Kennedy  (Ayer  Kuning  South),  Thomas  A.  M.  Boase  (Negri  Sembilan).  James  S.  Ferguson 
(Perak),  George  Grant  (Siliau),  George  J.  Henbrey  (Pahdng),  Harold  S.  Ross  (Ayer  Kuning 
South).  RHODESIA.— C.  E.  Simpson  (Hartley),  Capt.  Albert  A.  Smith  (Salisbury). 
SEYCHELLES.  —  Arthur  Brooke  (Mahe),  Francis  S.  O'D.  Forster  (Victoria).  SINGA- 
PORE. —  Graham  Hutchinson,  M.I.N.A.  TOGOLAND.  —  Henry  B.  Popham  (Lome). 
TRINIDAD.  —  Kenneth  V.  Brown  (Port  of  Spain).  ARGENTINE.  —  James  T.  Carpenter 
(Santa  Cruz),  Albert  H.  Coaker,  Jun.  (Buenos  Aires),  Amos  J.  Cooke  (Buenos  Aires), 
John  J.  Gough  (Trelaw),  Andrew  T.  Morris  (Trelaw),  David  O'Connor  (Buenos  4ires), 
Elias  Owen  (Chubut).  BRAZIL.  —  C.  H.  Pritchard  (Santos).  CANARY  ISLANDS.— 
Wilfrid  E.  Caulfield  (Santa  Cruz).  CUBA.— Arthur  Robertson.  FRANCE.— Manley 
Bendall  (Bordeaux).  PARAGUAY.— Charles  S.  Barnes  (Patino-cue).  SIAM.— Percival 
A.  Church  (Bangkok),  Douglas  Robertson  (Bangkok),  Tom  A.  Slack  (Bangkok). 

Affiliated  Member. — Joseph  Jones  (Argentine). 

Associates  (26) : 

Charles  Blair,  Miss  Helen  J.  M.  Atteyne,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blair,  Henry  W.  Brodhurst, 
C.M.G.,  J.  Harold  Brown,  Arthur  Carr,  Stanley  Dewey,  J.  Senior  Dames,  Miss  Jane 
F.  Dobbie,  Frederick  A.  Eyre,  Alfred  H.  L,.  French,  Mrs.  Jeannie  B.  Groundwater, 
Samuel  Groundwater,  Ernest  E.  Hall,  Dugald  Macfadyen,  M.A.,  Lady  Morris,  Wm. 
Hughes  Penney,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Philpott,  Miss  Christian  K.  Scott,  Henry  Sewell,  Mr?.  G.  M. 
Startiforlh,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Vollar,  Mrs.  Jessie  Walker,  Wittiam  Walker,  H.  A.  Webb,  Mrs. 
Edith  B.  Williams. 

Leicester  Branch  Associate  (1) : 
A.  F.  Cholerton. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (43) : 

F.  H.  Amory,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Amory,  Miss  M.  Ashworth,  W.  Avery-Adams,  W.  C.  2'. 
Beasley,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Mrs.  W.  C.  T.  Beasley,  E.  H.  Bisdee,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bisdee,  Mrs. 
O.  de  B.  Brock,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Brooks,  Mrs.  M.  Burgess,  Miss  M.  M.  Cooper,  Wilfred 
N.  Cooper,  Mrs.  C.  Dayas,  Rev.  N.  de  Jersey,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Dickens,  Mrs.  A.  Drake, 
Rev.  W.  Durant,  Mrs.  W.  Durant,  Mrs.  C.  Goode,  G.  M.  Hancock,  W.  Norman  Haigh, 
W.  L.  Harding,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Harding,  Miss  Harding,  Miss  Holmes-Gore,  Mrs.  James, 
Miss  M.  J.  E.  James,  J.  W.  Till  Kinnersley,  Miss  H.  M.  Malthus,  T.  H.  Olive,  J. 
Powell,  A.  J.  Prior,  Prof.  A.  R.  Skemp,  Rev.  W.  Smith,  Miss  A.  K.  Swaine,  Miss  F.  L. 
Swayne,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Tyrrett,  W.  H.  Welham,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Welham,  Miss  M.  Wooler, 
Miss  K.  N.  Wooler,  Miss  F.  Wooler. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED  IN  ACTION.— 2nd  Lieut.  W.  A.  Birchal,  Lieut.  A.  G.  A.  Skinner,  Capb.  E.  C.  Bryant. 

DIED  OP  WOUNDS. — Capt.  Brian  B.  Bayly,  R.E.,  M.C. 

Edward  Moorhouse,  C.  R.  S.  Walker,  Hon.  J.  D.  Ormond,  M.L.C.,  J.  B.  Massey 
Leech,  C.  B.  Pullin,  C.  H.  Akers,  James  Fowler,  P.  E.  Buchan,  R.  Lean,  E.  A.  Roper, 
VV.  Mitchell  Cuthbert,  G.  Prior  Donnelly,  Charles  Hannam,  John  Cooke,  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
C.  Bowen,  K.C.M.G.,  Winchester  Munn,  Holroyd  Chaplin,  Alfred  Kidd,  Hon.  E.  Mitchelson, 
Rear- Admiral  W.  B.  Bridges. 

ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   SESSION   1918. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London, 
unless  specially  requested  to  do  so. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) : — 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  9,  at  8.30  p.m. — "  Payment  of  WTar  Debt  by  Development  of  Empire 

Resources,"  by  H.  WILSON  Fox,  Esq.,  M.P. 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY    23,    at   4    p.m. — "  Overseas    Poetry,'1  by  Sir  HERBERT  WARREN, 

K.C.V.O.,    Professor    of    Poetry,    Oxford    University.     Sir    Charles    Lucas,   K.C.B., 

K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY    13,   at    8.30    p.m. — "  After- War    Problems,"    by   Sir   WALTER 

RALEIOH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Oxford  University.     The  Rt.  Hon. 

H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY,   March    13,   at    8.30    p.m. — "  Production   and   Transport    of   the    Natural 

Resources  of  the  Empire,"  by  OCTAVIUS  C.  BEALE. 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  at  4  p.m. — "  Imperial  Population  after  the  War,"  by  T.  E. 

SEDQWICK. 

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese.  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &o.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 

"  GERMAN  WAR  AIMS,"  .  by  EDWIN  BEVAN.  An  examination  of  the  views  on  "  War 
Aims  "  held  by  the  various  groups  in  Germany,  clearly  exposing  the  motives  underlying 
German  peace  proposals.  48  pp.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

"  THREE  YEARS  WAR  FOR  PEACE,"  by  BASIL  MATHEWS.  A  picture  of  the  War  from  1914 
to  the  present  time,  showing  for  what  we  are  fighting,  and  why  we  must  still 
fight.  95  pp.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  GENERAL  VON  BISSINO  s  TESTAMENT:  A  Study  in  German  Ideals."  A  memorandum  on 
the  annexation  of  Belgium,  attributed  to  and  signed  by  General  Von  Bissing,  published 
in  Germany  after  his  death.  36  pp.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"THE  FUTURE  OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE,"  by  PAUL  ALBERT  HELMER.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
present  condition  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  denning  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  its 
annexation  by  Germany,  and  showing  that  victory  must  restore  this  country  to  France. 
20  pp.  London  :  Mempes  Printing  Co.,  Ltd. 

"  MESOPOTAMIA  :  The  Key  to  the  Future,     by  CANON  PARFIT.     A  short  account  of  the  past 

itory,  present  development,  and  future  prospects  of  Mesopotamia,  showing  that  the 

settlement  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  this  country  are  of  vast  importance 

to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  world.     41  pp.  with  map.     London :  Hodder  & 

Stoughton. 
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By  appointment 

To  H.M.  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  To  H.M,  Queen  Mary. 

To  H.M.  the  late  King  Edward.  To  H.M.  the  King  of  Spain. 

H.M.  the  King. 

gchwcppcs 

"The  Table  Waters  of  Kings." 
"  The  Kings  of  Table  Waters." 

SODA  WATER 

First  manufactured  in  England  by  Jacob  Schweppe  (a  Swiss)  in 
1780,  his  formula  being  maintained  to  this  day.  Originally 
sold  by  chemists  only,  and  paid  duty  as  a  patent  medicine. 

DRY  GINGER  ALE 

Now  the  most  popular  of  all  family  table  waters. 

INDIAN  TONIC  WATER 

A  most  refreshing  drink  well  known  to  all  travellers  east 
of  Gibraltar.  Prepared  from  quinine,  it  forms  at  once  a  tonic 
and  an  antidote  to  fevers  and  malaria. 

MALVERN  (Sparkling) 

The  most  famous  of  British  Table  Waters.  Malvern  Water 
has  been  repeatedly  pronounced  by  analysts  to  be  the  purest 
water  in  Great  Britain. 


RELENTA 


The  British  Aperient  Water.  Supersedes  alien  aperient 
waters  of  similar  character.  A  safe  and  reliable  aperient 
tonic. 


Schweppes 

Vauxhall  Walk,  Kennington,  London,  S.E.ll. 

Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Malvern,  Bristol,  &c. 


Limited 
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"CHUiAcncR  OT  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,"  by  Prof.  RAMSAY  MuiR.  Being  an  examina- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  British  Empire,  the  causea  o(  its  expansion,  and  ita 
colonial  policy.  38pp.  London:  Constable  &  Co.  Ltd. 

"GERMAN  TERROR  IN  FRANCE."  by  ARNOLD  J.  TOYNBEB.  Describing  the  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the  German  Armies,  during  their  invasion,  from  LiSga 
to  the  Marne.  228  pp.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"THE  WELFARE  OF  EGYPT,"  by  J.  S.  WILLMORE.  A  review  of  British  administration  in 
Egypt,  which  German  influences  have  sought  in  vain  to  undermine.  36  pp.  London  : 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  detached  for  use. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  are  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
where  there  are  no  existing  arrangements  for  paying  subscriptions  to  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
the  easiest  method  of  paying  the  annual  subscription  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent 
Printed  forms  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries. If  this  practice  could  be  more  generally  adopted,  it  would  materially  facilitate  the  business 
ol  the  Institute.  

SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  THE 
WEST  INDIES,  WEST  AFRICA,  AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions  can 
be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank  in  the 
West  Indies  or  West  Africa,  and  the  British  Bank  of  South  America.  Buenos  Aires  a* 
$11.60  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  £1  Is. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

New  Zealand. — Major  A.  Dillon  Carbery.  Newfoundland. — Sir  Walter  E.  Davidson, 
K.C.M.O.  Rhodesia.— F.  0.  Smith,  C.  J.  McKinnon,  N.  W.  Dent.  South  Africa. — 
Lieut.  K.  E.  Stuart.  West  Africa.— E.  E.  Dennett,  C.  A.  Preedy,  W.  S.  D.  Tudhope. 
Uruguay. — H.  Bridges. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — Capt.  0.  Dey.  Chili. — J.  H.  Foggie.  Cyprus. — Dr.  R.  A.  Cleveland. 
East  Africa.— Lieut.  L.  S.  Oruchy.  India.— Rev.  Thomas  Perry.  South  Africa.— A. 

May.    Uganda.— C.   W.  Shawyer.    West  Africa.— H.  Densham  Smith,  W.  C.   W.  Eakin. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  FIELD  FORCE  FUND. 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act.) 

•'A  very  nic»  parcel  with  all  sorts  of  things  for  me."  "  The  most  useful 
and  capable  present  a  soldier  could  receive."  "I  cannot  thank  you 
enough,  and  the  other  men  are  delighted  with  their  parcels." 

Extracts  from  letters  of  acknowledgment. 

We  need  at  least  £5OO  a  week  to  maintain 
_  a  reeular  supply  of  corn-fort  parcels  to  the 

troops   at  the   Front. 

Donations  of  Cash  ihould  be  addre««»d  to  he  Hon  Treasurer,  H.  P. 
Leach  r»q.  ;  an  1  Gifts  in  Kind  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  W.  !.. 
J-cUter,  C.B.E.,  R.R.C. 

Qaeen  A  ewndra't  field  Force  Fond,  24a  Hill  St.  Xni»h  sbrtfge.  LonJ  n,  S.W  7. 


Prinlfd  by  SpoUitvnodt,  Battantynt  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colehttltr,  London  and  Eton,  England. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

BOLSHEVIK  mentality,  which  has  shown  itself  so  much  a  thing  apart  in 

the  history  of  diplomacy,  is  proving  almost  as  embarrassing  to  Allies 

as  it  has  been  to  the  Germans  at  Brest-Litovsk.     The 

one  effect  has  been  to  compel  a  more  definite  statement 

"IKT'a  *•    y\l  YV\S 

of  the  Allied  war  aims  than  any  that  had  seemed  to  be 
called  for  previously.  Having  satisfied  themselves  that  everybody 
who  does  not,  at  the  word  of  command,  subscribe  to  all  their  "  red  " 
doctrines  is  an  Imperialist  or — a  still  more  terrible  indictment — a 
member  of  the  "  bourgeoisie,"  the  powers  that  be  in  Petrograd  have 
amiably  depicted  Russia's  Allies  as  the  worst  possible  offenders  in 
the  direction  of  world-domination.  It  was  right  that  the  intemperate 
language  of  M.  Trotzky  should  be  refuted  for  the  benefit  alike  of 
Russians  and  Germans.  In  the  case  of  the  British  Government,  more- 
over, there  was  an  additional  reason  for  a  clear  avowal  of  war  aims. 
Apart  from  the  loud  insistence  of  a  small  pacifist  group  that  an  honour- 
able peace  with  Germany  could  easily  be  reached — although  they 
refused  to  disclose  the  formula  they  had  in  view — the  Labour  Party 
had  seen  good  to  declare,  in  more  or  less  general  terms,  its  own  war 
aims,  and  there  was  some  danger  in  the  continued  silence  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  stage,  lest  the  idea  should  gain  currency  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  was  sharply  divided  on  this  question.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
accordingly  adopted  the  sound  course  of  discussing  the  matter  with 
the  Labour  leaders,  and  with  certain  Overseas  representatives,  and 
was  able  to  enunciate  a  programme  of  war  aims  which  could  be  put 
forth  as  supported  by  an  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  in  the 
British  Empire. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  programme  found  little  new  ground 
to  break.     It  was,  we  may  hope,  reassuring  to  any  who  may   have 

imagined   that   Great   Britain   was   secretly   maturing 
Modified  ,  ,    .,    j  J 

Terms  schemes  ot  conquest  ;    but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 

inspired  much  enthusiasm  in    German    breasts.     In 
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one  particular,  indeed,  it  made  a  notable  departure  from  previous 
official  statements  of  Allied  war  aims.    A  year  ago,  when  the  Allies 
sent  their  reply  to  President  Wilson's  request  for  an  exposition  of 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  fighting,  they  pledged  themselves 
to  "  the  setting  free  of  the  populations  subject  to  the  bloody  tyranny 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  turning  out  of  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
as  decidedly  foreign  to  Western  civilisation."    In  his  speech  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  the  British  are  not  fighting 
"  to  deprive  Turkey  of  its  capital  or  of  the  rich  and  renowned  lands  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  which  are  predominantly  Turkish  in  race/' 
and  subsequently  he  defined  more  precisely  the  Allied  intentions  in 
the  following  words  :    "  While  we  do  not  challenge  the  maintenance 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  homelands  of  the  Turkish  race,  with  its 
capital  at  Constantinople — the  passage  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea  being  internationalised  and  neutralised — Arabia, 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine  are,  in  our  judgment, 
entitled  to  a  recognition  of  their  separate  national  conditions."     It  is 
evident  that,  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  claim  to  Constanti- 
nople, the  Allied  Governments  hold  it  to  be  invidious  to  dispose  of 
the  city  in  any  other  way,  and  fall  back  on  the  internationalisation 
of  the  waterway.    Views  that  have  been  changed  once,  however,  may 
be  changed  again,  and  if  Turkey  refuses  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  now  made,  she  may  find  that  public  opinion  among  the  Allies, 
in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge,  has  reverted  to  the  attitude  of  a  year 
a»o.    The  only  justification  for  the  modified  terms  now  put  forward 
would  be  that  they  should  form  part  of  a  definite  effort  to  liberate 
Turkey — and  with  her  Bulgaria — from  a  thraldom  which  is  known  to 
be  irksome  to  both. 

THREE  days  after  the  British  Prime  Minister  had  spoken,  President 
Wilson  found  occasion,  in  a  written  message  to  Congress,  to  elaborate 

what  he  termed  the  programme  of  the  world's  peace. 
Mr.  Wilson  s  ^  ^a  document  he  travelled  beyond  territorial  adjust- 
ProeTamme  men*s  an(^  entered  into  questions  of  economic  policy,  the 

reduction  of  armaments  and  the  so-called  "  freedom  of 
the  seas."  It  is  significant  of  the  risk  attaching  to  all  isolated  attempts 
to  enunciate  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies  that  almost  immediately  an  official 
explanation  had  to  be  issued  in  America  to  the  effect  that  President 
Wilson  did  not  mean  what  he  was  interpreted  as  meaning  in  regard 
to  trade  matters  after  the  War ;  at  the  same  time  both  his  and 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George 's  references  to  the  autonomous  development  of  the 
peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  fall  short  of  whatthe  Jugoslavs  had  been 
led  to  expect  as  the  intentions  of  the  Allies  towards  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
If  another  statement  of  the  Allies'  war  aims  has  to  be  issued,  it  ought 
to  be  drafted  as  the  result  of  a  round-table  conference  at  which  every 
country  concerned  is  represented,  and  care  is  taken  that  no  point  of  view 
and  no  salient  feature  is  omitted.  The  resultant  document  could  then 
be  published  and  it  would  serve  as  a  statement  not  only  of  war  aims, 
but,  more  important  still,  of  peace  conditions  as  well ;  in  other  words, 
it  would  form  the  definite  charter  of  the  world's  peace,  to  be  accepted 
in  toto  by  the  enemy  as  a  preliminary  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Meanwhile  the  consensus  of  opinion,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  is  that,  with  the  necessary  declarations  of  war  aims 
now  made,  the  Allies  can  with  a  free  mind  devote  themselves  to  the 
task  of  winning  the  War. 

NOT  the  least  drawback  to  individual  definitions  of  war  aims  is 
the  fact  that  the  authors  tend  to  lose  touch  with  the  realities  of  the 
situation  in  the  attempt  to  translate  idealism  into 
conomic  practice.  When  the  struggle  is  over,  the  world,  un- 
doubtedly, will  be  entitled  to  the  very  best  conditions 
of  existence  that  it  can  prescribe  for  itself ;  but  these  can  hardly  be 
attained  if  every  lesson  of  the  War  is  to  be  ignored.  Economic  aims 
are  a  no  less  fruitful  topic  of  debate  than  political  aspirations,  and  a 
controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Allies — and  Great  Britain 
in  particular — ought  to  lend  themselves  to  an  economic  war  against 
the  Central  Powers  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Both  parties 
to  the  discussion  seem  to  overlook  the  real  determining  factors  in  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  term  is  misleading.  War  conjures  up 
a  picture  of  two  belligerents  actively  opposing  one  another  with  more 
or  less  similar  weapons  of  offence.  Economic  war,  however,  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  tariff  duel,  about  which  there  is  no  question,  implies 
no  such  thing.  It  takes  one  of  two  forms  :  either  it  is  the  equivalent, 
in  an  aggravated  degree,  of  unfair  competition  as  practised  by  one 
individual  against  his  business  rivals,  or  it  represents  in  an  inter- 
national sphere  the  part  played  in  a  State  by  laws  forbidding 
and  penalising  unfair  competition.  Now  competition  is  a  healthy 
feature,  alike  of  national  and  international  life.  But  just  as  an  un- 
healthy form  of  it  is  recognised  in  legislation,  so  an  illegitimate  kind 
can  be  introduced  into  the  commercial  relations  of  States. 
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A  LITTLE  consideration  will  show  that,  for  the  last  generation  or 
longer,  Germany's  action  in  international  commerce  has  been  that 
of  the  individual  merchant  who   habitually  indulges 
German  jn  unf^  methods,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his  com- 


petitors.    Thanks  to  a  wonderful  system  of  organisation 
Methods.  ...  .     ,,  j  •    x      • 

by  which  practically  every  firm  engaged  in  loreign  trade 

was  associated  with  a  bank,  and  that  bank  in  turn  with  the  Eeichsbank, 
which  as  far  as  its  policy  was  concerned  was  synonymous  with  the 
German  Government,  the  whole  economic  machinery  of  the  Empire 
was  used  for  political  purposes.    No  one  who  has  given  the  most  cursory 
attention  to  German  commercial  practices  in  the  past  will  fail  to 
realise  that  Germany  had  deliberately  embarked  upon  an  economic 
war  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.     Owing  to  the  blindness  or  pre- 
occupation of  her  rivals,  little  heed  was  given  to  the  matter  ;    but 
to-day  the  situation  is  different.     The  danger  is  well  understood, 
and  the  only  question  that  arises  is,  whether  Germany  is  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  wage  the  economic  war  that  formerly  played  so  important 
a  part  in  her  WeUpolitiJc.    If  she  is  not?  then  the  Allies  must  perform 
in  the  international  sphere  what  legislation  does  in  the  State.     They 
must  declare  such  economic  warfare  illegal,  and  invest  themselves 
with  power  to  penalise  the  offender  who  attempts  to  wage  it.     In  so 
doing  they  are  carrying  out  the  functions  of  law  and  order  ;  there  is 
no  intention  of  indulging  in  illegitimate  acts  against  unoffending 
rivals.     Before  the  War,  Great  Britain  lacked  means  to  protect  her- 
self against  German  trade  methods,  even  if  she  had  appreciated  her 
danger.    Now  that  she  realises  the  position,  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  compel  her  to  adopt  precautionary  measures.     What- 
ever may  happen  in  Germany  politically,  years  must  pass  before 
other  nations  can  decide  whether  the  elaborate  economic  system  she 
has  built  up  is  not  liable  to  be  used  again  for  purposes  of  unfair  compe- 
tition.    In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  subject  of  "  War  after  the  War/' 
the  sole,  determining  factor  is  Germany's  own  attitude.    The  Allies 
may  be  obliged  to  take  such  measures  as  will  enable  them  to  benefit 
from  their  victory  in  the  return  to  normal  conditions  after  the  War  ; 
but  when  that  stage  is  closed,  they  will  be  without  the  machinery  as 
well  as  the  desire  for  an  economic  war  such  as  Germany  waged  prior 
to  1914,  and  the  part  that  they  will  be  able  to  play,  if  they  do  not 
sacrifice  the  advantages  they  now  hold,  will  be  to  see  that  the  Germans 
are  not  in  a  position  to  repeat  their  former  achievements. 
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No  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Russia  can  do  justice  to  the 
kaleidoscopic  developments  of  the  Trotzky-Lenin  regime.  In  the 
course  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations,  which  provide 
excellent  reading  for  the  student  of  psychology,  M. 
Trotzky  has  propounded  some  admirable  principles  of  government. 
So  long  as  society  consisted  of  contending  classes,  he  pointed  out, 
the  power  of  Governments  would  be  based  upon  strength,  and  these 
Governments  would  maintain  their  dominion  by  force.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  Russia,  his  Administration  has  put  an  end  to  the  two  in- 
stitutions that  provide  the  disciplined  and  legitimate  strength  on  which 
a  Government  has  to  rely — the  Army  and  the  police — with  the  result 
that  it  is  powerless  to  give  effect  to  its  brave  words  to  the  Germans, 
or  to  maintain  law  and  order  at  home.  A  show  of  force  is  made ; 
but  it  is  of  the  undisciplined  kind  that  robs,  pillages  and  murders  at 
will.  M.  Trotzky 's  conception  of  liberty  permits  him  to  intrigue 
for  the  disruption  of  an  allied  State,  but  would  deny  to  that  State 
the  right  to  protect  itself  against  his  agents  or  hired  assassins.  With 
the  whole  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  falling  to  pieces,  and  every 
separate  community  proclaiming  its  independence,  it  is  not  easy  to 
gauge  even  the  immediate  future.  But  one  thing  is  certain :  it  is 
that  the  world  will  not  have  passed  through  this  fiery  ordeal  to  evolve 
and  leave  in  existence  a  regime  of  the  character  that  commends  itself 
to  the  Bolsheviks  of  Petrograd.  So  far,  Russia  has  found  no  way 
out  of  her  impasse.  The  hopes  based  on  the  Ukraine  have  been 
belied;  for  its  Government  has  endorsed  the  Bolsheviks'  treachery 
by  entering  of  its  own  accord  into  peace  negotiations  with  the  enemies 
of  democracy  and  civilisation. 

THE  prospect  of  the  permanent  disruption  of  all  the  Russias  into 
a  congeries  of  States  has  a  special  interest  for  the  British  Empire.  Its 

first  effect  must  be  to  remove  the  anxiety  for  the  safety 
^e]  of  our  Asiatic  possessions  that  the  restlessness  of  Imperial 

Russia  could  not  fail  to  cause.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  militarism,  whether  in  Germany,  Turkey  or  else- 
where, should  emerge  from  the  War  undefeated,  or  not  irrevocably 
discredited,  there  will  be  the  danger  of  so  many  small  States — none 
with  experience  of  self-government  or  established  on  a  very  firm 
basis — offering  a  powerful  temptation  to  aspirants  to  empire.  Already 
both  Germany  and  Turkey  would  seem  to  have  decided  that  com- 
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pensation  for  losses  in  other  directions  may  be  found  in  Central  Asia. 
From  the  Caucasus  to  Chinese  Turkestan  stretches  a  belt  of  Moslem 
peoples  numbering  in  all  some  sixteen  millions.  The  power  of  Russia 
did  not  press  heavily  upon  them,  and  they  have  quickly  responded 
to  the  doctrine  of  complete  independence.  In  the  creed  of  Islam,  which 
they  have  in  common,  the  Turks  are  hoping  to  find  a  cement  that 
may  bind  these  peoples  together  within  a  new  and  aggrandised  Ottoman 
Empire.  Behind  such  a  scheme  would  stand  Germany,  if  she  can  keep 
her  hold  on  the  Turkish  Government  unimpaired,  and  the  real  aim 
for  which  she  brought  about  the  War — to  consolidate  her  position 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East— would  be  achieved  to  a  degree  exceeding 
all  her  pre-War  hopes.  The  danger  to  the  British  Empire  of  this 
German  corridor  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  borders  of 
India  would  require  no  emphasis,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
prolongation  of  the  War  has  prompted  some  people  to  lose  sight  of  the 
goal  of  permanent  peace  for  the  world,  in  the  search  for  an  agreement 
that  will  end  the  War  by  giving  to  the  Allies  redress  for  Germany's 
military  excesses  and  her  more  flagrant  violations  of  international 
law.  But  the  more  the  subject  is  studied,  the  clearer  does  it  become 
that  a  drawn  war,  which  would  leave  the  Germans  the  virtual  masters 
of  Asia  Minor,  would  mark  an  important  achievement  in  their  success- 
ful challenge  of  the  British  Empire. 

MR.  MONTAGU'S  visit  to  India  is  drawing  to  a  close.  He  went 
out  to  study  on  the  spot  the  conditions  which  are  to  guide  the  British 

Government  and  the  Government  of  India  in  arriving 
.  r'  onta&u  at  a  decision  with  regard  to  the  time  and  the  measure 

of  the  steps  that  India  is  to  take  towards  the  goal  of 
self-government.  His  stay  has  coincided  with  the  flood-season  of 
Indian  politics,  and  he  has  had  opportunity  not  only  to  hear  in  private 
the  views  that  all  parties  have  been  eager  to  press  upon  him,  but  also 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  standard  of  statesmanship  revealed 
in  the  political  gatherings  which  are  held  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 
The  effect  of  distance  on  the  many  voices  of  India  is  to  merge  them 
into  a  single  sound  by  the  time  they  reach  this  country,  so  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  suppose,  when  the  National  Congress  calls  for  the 
complete  establishment  of  Home  Rule  within  a  certain  date,  and  the 
resolution  is  endorsed  by  the  Moslem  League,  that  India  has  spoken 
and  the  matter  may  be  regarded  as  settled.  The  more  careful  examina- 
tion that  Mr.  Montagu  has  been  able  to  give  to  Indian  affairs  will, 
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doubtless,  have  brought  out  into  strong  relief  the  existence  of  other 
important  features  in  the  situation.  The  National  Congress,  for 
instance,  which  has  to  enlist  the  services  of  an  elderly  Englishwoman 
as  president  of  a  gathering  convened  to  declare  India's  independence 
of  England,  is  confined  in  the  main  to  the  upper  classes  of  Hindu 
society,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  spare  much  thought  for,  or 
sympathy  with,  the  inferior  castes  which  form  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population.  Again,  the  Moslem  League  would  seem  to  be  so  far  from 
representing  Mohammedan  opinion  in  India  that  room  has  been 
found  for  another  Moslem  organisation  radically  opposed  to  Home 
Rule.  Apart  from  the  mere  gratification  of  political  aspirations,  the 
economic  welfare  of  India  and  its  material  progress  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ligfrt  problem  that  Mr.  Montagu 
has  been  called  upon  to  solve,  and  the  statement  of  the  views  that  he 
has  formed  as  a  result  of  his  tour  will  be  awaited  with  keen  interest 
both  in  India  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  military  position  can,  perhaps,  be  summed  up  best  in  a  single 
expression,  and  that  is  "  1919."  It  is  significant  that  the  first  month 

of  1918  should  find  the  Allies  setting  more  store  on 
r~e.  their  prospects  a  year  ahead  than  on  those  of  the 

g.,  t  —  coming  summer.  But  there  has  been  time  to  appreciate 

the  full  bearing  on  their  fortunes  of  the  Russian 
defection,  and  it  is  realised  that,  except  in  the  event  of  the  unexpected 
collapse  of  Germany  from  internal  causes,  peace  this  year  would  have 
to  come  by  agreement  and  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  victory  for  the 
Central  Powers.  In  these  circumstances  the  domestic  situation  in 
the  Allied  countries,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  on  whom, 
after  France's  magnificent  effort  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  War,  the 
Allies'  powers  of  resistance  are  pivoted,  becomes  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance.  We  could  wish  that  the  omens  in  this  country 
were  clear  enough  to  be  judged  propitious.  For  the  moment,  how- 
ever, the  stirring  in  the  cauldron  only  can  be  detected.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  there  came  from  the  nation  an  unmistakable  demand 
for  leadership.  The  need  produced  the  leaders  ;  but  as  the  War  goes 
on,  it  has  been  found  that  leadership  does  not  invariably  connote 
action.  The  failure  of  practice  to  keep  pace  with  precept  has  troubled 
men's  minds.  Franchise  questions  have  not  been  alone  in  distracting 
attention  from  the  winning  of  the  War  to  the  winning  of  elections  ; 
with  the  result  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  indulge  in  more  talk  and 
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more  persuasion  than  ought  to  have  been  required,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  nation's  will  to  victory. 

THE  administration  of  Great  Britain  in  war  time  is  proving  a 
more  exacting  experience  than  it  was  when  it  was  regarded  as  merely 
the  art  of  acquiring  and  manipulating  votes.     To-day 
—and  j£  js  founci  to  be  a  science,  which  not  only  calls  for 

vision  and  intelligence,  but  also  for  such  a  degree  of 
whole-hearted  application  as  to  be  almost  incompatible 
with  the  ordinary  demands  of  politics  as  practised  before  the  War. 
The  nation,  therefore,  can  only  make  sure  that  effect  will  be  given 
to  its  will  proportionately  to  the  extent  to  which  it  allows  its  rulers 
to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  science  of  government  without 
consideration  for  their  future  place  in  the  political  world.  It  is  fore- 
seen that  an  election  must  take  place  sooner  or  later,  in  order  that 
constituencies  may  be  lined  up  more  solidly  behind  their  represent- 
atives, and  the  House  of  Commons  more  solidly  behind  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  if  politicians  put  the  interests  of  the  country  before  their 
own,  they  would  take  care  that  party  considerations  were  lost  sight 
of  in  the  single  purpose  of  winning  the  War.  The  stir  that  is  making 
itself  felt  in  party  organisations  can  only  evoke  misgivings  among 
those  who  subscribed  conscientiously  to  a  political  truce.  Energies 
that  are  worthy  of  a  better  cause  will  once  more  be  spent  on  domestic 
quarrels  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  expect  statesmen  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  War,  when  they  realise 
that  the  allegiance  of  those  on  whose  support  they  have  every  right 
to  rely  is  being  deflected  by  political  rivals  freed  from  the  responsibilities 
of  government. 

A  CYNIC  well  said  of  a  politician  that  his  only  weakness  was  his 
relative  honesty.  That  was,  of  course,  a  very  long  time  ago  indeed, 

but  it  is  more  or  less  true  (in  the  better  sense)  of 
the  War  ^r*  ^onar  ^aw  nowadays.  The  financial  position  of 

England  is  enormously  stronger  than  that  of  Germany  ; 
but  no  German  Finance  Minister  will  admit  that  there  is  anything 
amiss  with  his  exchequer,  whereas  our  own  Chancellor  bluntly  tells 
us  when  things  are  not  going  as  he  would  wish.  It  is  just  as  well  that 
we  should  know,  and  it  does  not  matter  much  what  they  say  about 
it  in  Berlin  ;  but  it  makes  Mr.  Bonar  Law  the  prey  of  financial  cranks 
and  doctrinaires,  of  the  people  who  would  put  a  capital  tax  on  cats  or 
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collars  as  a  ready  means  of  extinguishing  the  national  debt.  The 
latest  of  these  suggestions  is  the  most  ingenious  of  all — it  is  that  we 
should  put  a  capital  tax  on  capital  itself,  and  so  eat  the  egg  that 
incubates  the  golden  goose.  The  suggestion,  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
too  politely  professed  to  consider  with  an  open  mind  as  part  of  a  post- 
war scheme,  although  as  a  business  man  he  must  know  how  disastrous 
the  result  would  be,  springs  from  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  and  the  Fabian 
Society,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  put  forward  week  by 
week  with  some  ability  in  the  organ  of  the  party.  But  it  has  found 
not  a  single  echo  outside  this  party,  and  for  the  most  evident  of  reasons. 
Like  all  fundamental  operations,  such  as  committing  suicide,  it  can 
only  be  done  once  with  any  real  effect ;  if  you  take  away  a  man's 
capital,  you  cannot  do  it  a  second  time  until  he  has  accumulated  it 
again,  and  he  may  not  feel  the  same  inducement  to  do  so  when  a 
precedent  has  been  created.  That  was  precisely  the  difficulty  with 
which  mediaeval  kings  found  themselves  faced  when  they  got  money 
from  the  Jews  by  the  expedient  of  knocking  out  their  teeth  ;  nature, 
by  an  inexcusable  lapse,  having  forgotten  to  provide  the  Semites  with 
a  third  set  of  molars,  there  came  a  time  when  they  had  no  more  teeth 
to  be  persuaded  with.  The  same  parable  applies  to  the  City. 

ANOTHER  difficulty  is  that  in  these  democratic  times  a  tax  has  to 
be  applied  equally  to  everybody.  If  one  taxes  the  rich  man's  deposit 
account  one  must  also  tax  the  poor  man's  savings 
^e  .  .  bank  account.  Also,  the  actual  situation  is  very  different 
of  Camtal  fr°m  ^ne  days  when  the  bulk  of  capital  was  invested  in 
private  concerns,  and  when  only  those  above  a  certain 
social  or  economic  level  possessed  any  investments  at  all.  In  these  days, 
as  theWar  continues  and  the  activities  of  the  State  are  steadily  enlarged, 
the  bulk  of  capital — certainly  of  new  capital — is  slowly  but  steadily 
being  invested  in  the  State  instead  of  in  private  undertakings  ;  and 
that  not  by  the  moneyed  class  only.  If  the  great  bank  or  insurance 
corporation  puts  its  million  into  War  Loan,  the  poor  man  puts  his  pound 
into  the  Tank  bank.  The  State  exhorts  him  by  picture  posters  to  save 
money  for  his  children's  education,  and  invest  it  in  national  bonds ; 
the  State  informs  us  all  that  "  old  age  must  come,"  invites  us  to  save 
against  old  age,  and  reproduces  Whistler's  exquisite  painting  of  his 
mother  on  every  hoarding,  and  we  all  do  our  best  to  save  and 
invest  the  money  in  the  War.  But  in  days  to  come,  if  capital  were 
to  be  taxed,  the  poor  man's  pound  would  have  to  be  taxed  as  well  as 
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the  insurance  company's  million— that  million  being  in  itself  no  more 
than  a  million  poor  men's  single  pounds  subscribed  indirectly  instead 
of  directly— and  what  then  becomes  of  the  exhortations  to  save  money 
for  one's  old  age  or  one's  children's  education,  if  the  State  steps  in  and 
confiscates  some  considerable  portion  of  it  ? 

THE  Institute,  in  spite  of  its  increasing  membership  and  its  ex- 
panding energies,  is  faced  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  its  vigorous  life,  as 
our  Chairman  has  recently  reminded  us,  with  the 
inevitable  difficulties  due  to  the  long  continuance  of 
the  War  We  would  appeal  to  all  those  who  believe 
in  its  work,  and  wish  to  see  it  go  forward,  as  has  been  so  notably  the 
case  during  the  past  ten  years,  to  do  their  best  not  only  to  bring  fresh 
recruits  to  our  ranks  as  Fellows  and  Associates,  but  also  to  render 
the  task  of  the  Council  and  its  staff  easier  by  remembering  the  element- 
ary fact  that  their  subscriptions  are  due  on  January  1.  Bis  dat  qui 
cito  dat  is  a  trite  saying  ;  but  it  is  just  the  kind  of  truism  which  many 
well-meaning  but  unbusiness-like  people  are  too  apt  to  despise.  This 
leads  to  a  regrettable  waste  of  time,  paper  and  postage  stamps  in  the 
form  of  "  reminders  "  which  ought  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
worse  still,  to  the  accumulation  of  arrears  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
discreditable  and  destructive  of  sound  finance.  We  have  no  wish  to 
labour  this  point  unduly,  but  it  is  obvious  that  unless  the  Council  can 
be  assured  of  the  receipt  of  each  year's  full  income,  their  estimates, 
however  nicely  framed,  are  bound  to  "  gang  agley."  If  the  Institute 
celebrates  its  fiftieth  birthday  with  all  its  current  subscriptions  paid, 
and  all  its  arrears  discharged,  this  note  will  not  have  been  written 
in  vain.  > •> •••: 


THE  GUATEMALA  EARTHQUAKE. 

WHEN  the  news  of  the  earthquake  in  Guatemala  reached  England,  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  to  Mr.  Savage,  British  Vice-Consul 
at  San  Jose  :  — 


Guit3aula  dse^  reSrette*-    Roy*l  Colonial  Institute  specially  anxious 

11  ^.  fe^  day8  ,later  a  telegram  was  received  in  reply  from  Mr.  Savage,  stating  that 
all  the  Guatemala  members  of  the  Institute  were  safe. 
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THE  apparent  absence  of  any  conscious  plan  or  design  in  the  expansion  of  the 
English  peoples  overseas  was  remarked  by  Sir  John  Seeley  in  a  phrase  that 
has  become  almost  axiomatic.  Now,  when  the  Empire  is  bearing  the  trial 
of  a  deliberate  and  determined  attempt  to  destroy  it,  and  when  it  is  opposed 
to  a  nation  which  has  made  a  fetish  of  premeditation  and  organisation,  this 
characteristic  has  been  emphasised  by  inevitable  comparisons  and  contrasts. 
Our  casual,  haphazard  evolution  is  diametrically  opposed  alike  to  the  stead- 
fast continental  policy  pursued  by  the  makers  of  modern  Germany  from  Frede- 
rick the  Great  to  Bismarck,  and  to  the  scheming,  chauvinistic  Imperialism  of 
Treitschke  and  William  II.  Colonisation,  indeed,  has  usually  proceeded  on 
the  basis  of  individual  or  communal  enterprise,  the  State  intervening  only  when 
external  danger  threatened,  when  abuses  had  to  be  ended  and  conditions  regu- 
lated, or  when  an  enterprise  had  grown  too  large  for  private  administration 
and  control.  With  this  irregular  process  of  integration  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Empire  has  grown  remarkable  for  the  extreme  diversity  of  its  units. 
The  very  names  of  the  great  self-governing  colonies  are  eloquent  of  this  diversity. 
We  speak  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  each  name  indicating  a 
different  process  of  integration  and  evolution,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  different 
dominating  ideal. 

These  circumstances  are  very  perplexing  to  the  foreigner,  especially  to 
the  German,  whose  genius  for  organisation  causes  him  at  times  to  overlook 
natural  sources  of  strength.  The  visible  links  of  our  Imperial  unity  are  extremely 
few,  nevertheless  there  is  a  perpetual  centripetal  tendency  which  is  still  quite 
unrepresented  by  any  political  machinery.  The  sentiment  of  the  Dominions, 
however,  has  always  broadly  inclined  towards  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
ties  of  unity.  The  considered  policy  of  disintegration  has  fallen  before  this 
intangible,  unfathomed  force  which  unites  the  diverse  and  scattered  atoms  of 
our  Empire,  inspiring  a  spontaneous  rally  in  times  of  danger. 

When  the  absence  of  any  political  federation  or  denned  unity  is  admitted, 
the  cement  of  empire  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Trade  and  commercial  interests 
cannot  be  the  fundamental  explanation.  We  have  as  yet  no  Zollverein,  or 
Tariff  Union,  to  increase  our  economic  interdependence :  besides,  trade, 
although  a  unifying  influence,  because  it  is  a  species  of  community  of  interest, 
is  not  infallibly  a  cohesive  force.  Eacial  affinities  do  not  entirely  explain  this 
centripetal  tendency,  because  the  phenomenon  of  civil  war  precludes  such  a 
conclusion.  Indeed,  an  internal  clash  of  political  or  religious  ideals  has  caused 
some  of  the  most  bitter  strife  in  history.  In  the  same  way  a  complete  com- 
munity of  political  systems  cannot  be  urged  to  explain  this  subtle  sympathy, 
for  we  differ  from  the  Dominions  in  many  essential  respects,  notably  in  fiscal 
policy,  in  which  we  have  pursued  methods  entirely  diverse  from  that  of  all  the 
autonomous  States  within  the  Empire.  In  racial  affinity,  in  language,  in  religion, 
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and  in  trade  we  may  discover  links  of  union  ;  but  these  alone  do  not  explain 
the  Empire's  solidarity,  for  we  find  in  native  subject  races,  with  whom  we  have 
no  community  of  interest ;  in  ancestry,  speech,  or  worship,  that  the  vision  and 
appreciation  of  Empire  is  a  growing  factor.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the  cause 
of  our  enduring  unity  in  the  presence  of  an  all-pervading,  but  as  yet  unanalysed, 
idealism  which  we  possess  in  common,  and  towards  which  we  gravitate  instinc- 
tively. In  our  search  for  this  dominating  ideal  we  are  guided  by  the  knowledge 
only  that  it  is  something  more  catholic  in  its  appeal  than  race,  speech,  or  creed  ; 
that  it  is  something  which  lies  very  deep  in  human  nature,  for  men  have  lived 
and  died  in  its  service.  It  is  the  precious  metal  in  the  alloy  of  our  Imperialism, 
the  atom  of  divinity  which  converts  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  common 
sense  of  our  race  into  something  approximating  to  genius.  The  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  now  placed  demand  that  our  Imperial  policy  shall,  for  the 
immediate  future,  become  more  premeditated  and  more  consciously  constructive, 
that  we  find  new  expression  for  our  idealism,  and  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
take this  task  with  the  best  hopes  and  chances  of  success  it  becomes  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  that  idealism  in  relation  to  the  other  governing  influences  of 
our  political  and  social  life.  We  must  estimate  its  bearing  upon  the  growth  of 
liberty,  the  spread  of  democracy,  and  the  aims  of  labour. 

That  Empire  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  Democracy  is  remark- 
able, inasmuch  that,  wherever  deliberate  colonisation  by  the  British  people 
has  taken  place,  it  has  usually  been  in  response  to  a  craving  for  a  more  demo- 
cratic existence  and  for  freer  political  and  religious  institutions,  or  for  greater 
economic  opportunities  than  the  Old  Country  was  able  or  willing  to  furnish. 
A  little  study  of  the  ideals  and  motives  which  obtained  during  the  expansion 
of  our  people  in  the  New  World  is  sufficient  to  discover  in  that  movement 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  democratic  achievement  of  the  British  people. 
The  winning  of  civil  liberty  alone  is  comparable  to  it :  yet  the  one  triumph 
has  commonly  been  exalted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  perhaps  because 
in  the  constitutional  struggle  the  dominating  motive  and  ideal  was  less  diffuse, 
more  proximate,  and  more  easily  discernible.  The  first  foundation  of  Empire 
by  the  British  race  was  closely  bound  up  with  idealism.  It  was  born  of 
idealism,  and  in  turn  it  reinforced  and  expanded  the  ideals  already  in  existence. 
To  set  down  the  Elizabethan  Empire-builders  as,  at  best,  adventurers,  and, 
at  worst,  pirates,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  other  and  worthier  aims  than  mere 
acquisition  of  wealth  inspired  their  enterprises,  although  gain,  to  be  sure, 
was  then,  as  always,  an  important  consideration. 

The  ideals  of  those  men  and  their  achievements  were  not  without  their 
immediate  influence  upon  the  stay-at-home  people  of  their  own  age.  The 
adventurers  were  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  wealth  not  only  in  material 
things,  but  also  in  augmented  knowledge  and  stimulated  imagination.  The 
last-mentioned  effect  is  easily  traceable  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  The 
adventurers  had  created  a  new  and  spacious  realm  of  interest.  They  had 
made  their  doings  literally  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  had  brought  fresh  colour 
and  light  into  the  scholarship  of  the  age. 
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The  new  direction  given  to  men's  minds  by  these  events  and  influences 
was  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  the  subsequent  struggle  between  the  Stuart 
absolutism  and  the  growing  spirit  of  democracy  in  England.  Men  who  found 
themselves  thwarted  in  their  political  and  religious  inclinations  at  home, 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  new  land  across  the  Atlantic  where  they  could  establish 
the  peculiar  brand  of  theology  which  commended  itself  to  their  consciences. 
This  exodus  of  political  and  religious  refugees  was  one  of  the  most  democratic 
movements  in  our  history.  It  embraced  and  united  all  classes  of  English 
society  by  the  common  ideal  of  a  reformed  religion,  and  it  is  of  importance 
to  note  that  even  the  bitterness  felt  by  these  outcasts  against  the  existing 
regime  in  England  did  not  embitter  them  against  the  land  of  their  birth,  or  lead 
them  to  seek  complete  separation  from  it.  The  ideal  of  another  England, 
fashioned  more  to  their  liking,  was  ever  paramount. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasise  the  essentially  democratic  character  of 
the  beginnings  of  colonisation  by  the  British  race,  and  scarcely  too  much 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  part  which  religion  played  in  it.  Men  readily 
grasp  that  the  psalm-singing  Ironsides  of  Cromwell  laid  the  foundations  of 
English  democracy,  but  in  the  minds  of  many  Empire- building  is  still  oddly 
associated  with  all  the  forces  of  tyranny,  privilege,  and  reaction.  Nevertheless, 
the  ideals  of  the  Ironsides  were  identical,  in  principle  if  not  in  method,  with 
those  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  triumph  of  democracy,  in  the  advent 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  was  marked  by  a  determined  and  actually 
aggressive  Imperial  policy.  So  far  from  the  coming  of  democracy  heralding 
an  era  of  cosmopolitanism  and  universal  benevolence,  it  marked,  instead, 
the  inception  of  the  mercantile  system  which  embodied  a  fiscal  policy  of  Pre- 
ference and  Protection  and  a  series  of  Navigation  Acts  conceived  and  directed 
against  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch. 

The  imperial  habit  of  mind  conceived  by  the  gay  adventurers  of  Elizabeth, 
and  maintained  in  a  more  regulated  form  by  the  sober  Puritans  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  perpetuated  under  the  later  Stuarts  and  the  Houses  of  Orange 
and  Hanover.  The  Eighteenth  Century,  although  mainly  a  period  of  Euro- 
pean War,  left  its  mark  most  deeply  upon  the  map  of  the  New  World,  and  it 
was  during  this  time  that  England  made  her  principal  additions  by  conquest 
to  the  extent  of  her  dominions.  Empire-building  was  proceeding,  however, 
on  more  pacific  principles  at  the  same  time  in  other  quarters.  The  continent 
of  Australia  was  peacefully  added  to  the  King's  sovereignty,  and  reluctantly, 
under  pressure  of  inevitable  circumstances,  the  East  India  Company  was 
being  compelled  to  accept  territorial  responsibilities  that  were  both  unwel- 
come and  unsuited  to  a  trading  concern.  During  this  time  Empire  was  regarded 
almost  solely  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  an  attitude  born  largely  of  the 
Mercantile  System  at  home  which,  in  turn,  was  the  parent  of  the  Old  Colonial 
System. 

But  even  if  the  characteristic  of  the  age  was  the  pre-eminence  of  purely 
economic  interests,  it  must  be  recognised  that  idealism  was  not  dead  in  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies.  The 'founding  of  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  showed 
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that  the  New  World  was  still  regarded  as  an  antidote  to  the  social  and 
political  evils  of  the  Old,  and  gradually  the  intolerant  denominationalism  of 
the  New  England  States  gave  place  to  a  more  enlightened  sentiment.  Nor  was 
the  Home  Government,  if  far  from  blameless,  so  illiberal  as  some  historians 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  it.  Adam  Smith,  himself  perhaps  the  sternest 
critic  of  the  colonial  trade  policy  of  monopoly,  frankly  admits  that  "  though 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been 
dictated  by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  nations,  it  has,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  been  less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  any  of  them.  In 
everything,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the  liberty  of  the  English  colonists  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  has  been  complete." 

In  Canada,  too,  even  before  the  American  revolution,  the  tolerant  policy 
of  Dorchester  towards  the  French  Canadians  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
of  the  genuine  desire  of  the  Mother  Country  to  combine  the  ideal  of  Liberty 
with  that  of  Empire.  Indeed  the  conservation  of  the  French  laws  and  customs 
and  the  Catholic  religion  was  included  in  the  catalogue  of  grievances  pro- 
claimed by  the  Americans  against  England.  Happily,  this  policy  has  become 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  a  fundamental  principle  of  British  policy  in  dealing 
with  subject  races. 

The  loss  of  the  American  colonies  was  of  greater  importance  ultimately 
to  ideals  than  to  material  considerations.  The  revolution  marked  the  complete 
failure  of  the  Mercantile  System  as  a  colonial  policy,  and  turned  the  attention 
of  the  English  people  not  only  to  new  territories,  but  also  to  new  methods. 
Thereafter  Empire-building  proceeds  upon  more  systematic  and  humanitarian 
lines.  The  colonisation  of  Australia,  although  unhappy  in  its  inception,  was 
noteworthy  for  its  early  development  of  constitutional  government,  a  direct 
product  of  the  bitter  lesson  taught  to  the  Mother  Country  by  the  American 
Colonies. 

On  all  hands  there  is  evidence  of  the  awakening  of  the  national  conscience 
to  its  responsibilities  in  regard  to  native  races.  Of  this  new  spirit  is  born  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  founding  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  native  problem 
in  South  Africa,  where  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  English  governors  and  mis- 
sionaries first  sowed  the  seeds  of  mistrust  between  Boer  and  Briton. 

Thereafter,  the  student  of  colonial  history  is  impressed  chiefly  by  the  relent- 
less manner  in  which  force  of  circumstance  compels  the  Imperial  Government 
to  intervene  and  accept  responsibilities  from  which  it  showed  a  strong  natural 
aversion. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  history  of  our  Empire  is  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  of 
communal  life  with  a  tendency  always  towards  freer  institutions  and  more 
democratic  conditions.  Men — and  Governments — have  shrunk  with  dislike 
from  the  name  of  Empire  in  the  sense  of  enforced  dominion  over  other  races, 
but  that  is  what  Empire  is  not,  and  seldom  has  been,  to  the  British  peoples. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  substitute  the  phrase 
"  British  Commonwealth  "  for  the  older  term  "  British  Empire."  The  measure 
of  our  Imperial  ideal  is  the  measure  in  which  the  term  commonwealth  is 
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applicable  to  existing  conditions  in  the  States  and  Dependencies  under  the 
sovereignty  of  King  George. 

In  this  hour  of  heart-searching  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  issues 
raised  in  this  article  should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  British  Labour. 
Is  there  anything  so  repugnant  to  their  principles  in  the  tendencies  and  ideals 
narrated  ?  Are  political  liberty  and  economic  opportunity  so  alien  to  their 
motives  that  they  cannot  enter  more  fully  into  sympathy  with  those  who 
laboured  in  pursuit  of  then?,  that  they  cannot  appreciate  more  generously  the 
creation  of  those  labours  ?  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  has  been,  and  is,  a 
powerful  actuating  ideal  in  the  Labour  movement,  but  this  sentiment  has 
been  extended  more  frequently  to  foreign  races  than  to  our  colonial  kinsmen, 
or  to  the  subjects  of  the  dependencies. 

The  lesson  which  Labour  might  learn  from  the  War  is  the  desirability  of 
making  a  union  of  British  subjects  the  foundation  of  a  more  comprehensive 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  In  this  new  outlook  the  universal  philanthropist 
DG ay  discern  a  genuine  step  forward  towards  that  longed-for  federation  of  the 
world  which  suffered  so  cruel  a  blow  before  the  forts  of  Liege  three  years  ago. 
The  greater  ideal  failed  because  men  were  not  yet  prepared  to  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  ;  but  in  the  coming  unification  of  the  British  Empire — which 
wishes  to  dwell  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  which,  after  the  War,  will 
enjoy  more  numerous  and  durable  international  friendships  than  ever — may 
be  discovered  a  powerful  influence  for  the  future  banishment  of  war. 

WILLIAM  LANG. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   BRITISH   GUIANA. 

BRITISH  GUIANA,  the  only  British  Possession  on  the  Continent  of  South  America, 
contains  an  area  of  89,480  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  800,000. 
The  capital  is  Georgetown,  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Demerara  river 
at  its  junction  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Colony  produces  the  world- 
famous  "  Demerara  Sugar,"  which  might  more  correctly  be  designated  "  British 
Guiana  Sugar,"  and  so  serve  to  connect  it  more  closely  with  this  Colony. 

The  staple  industry  is  sugar,  and  the  approximate  area  under  canes  at  the 
end  of  1916  was  75,000  acres  ;  there  is  suitable  land  available  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  to  ten  times  or  more  the  present  area,  and  thus  increase  the 
export  of  sugar  to  over  one  million  tons  per  annum.  The  essentials  for  such 
expansion  and,  indeed,  for  all  development  of  any  magnitude  in  connection  with 
the  Colony  are  (1)  an  increased  labour  supply  and  (2)  capital. 

Eice  cultivation  now  embraces  about  50,000  acres  and  is  capable  of  large 
expansion.  Coconuts  grow  and  yield  well,  as  do  also  cocoa  and  coffee. 
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Cotton  was  extensively  grown  when  the  Colony  was  owned  by  the  Dutch 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  British  occupation,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  labour  and  fair  prices,  could  be  again  cultivated  with 
profit.  Para  Rubber  (Hevea  Braziliensis)  grows  and  yields  well ;  its  present 
area,  about  5000  acres,  could  be  extended  as  far  as  suitable  and  available 
land  is  concerned,  to  a  large  extent.  Limes  grow  well  wherever  planted,  and  in 
properly  selected  areas  could  undoubtedly  be  grown  at  a  profit.  Bananas, 
plantains,  and  other  ground  provisions  and  fruits  grow  well,  and  with  a  proper 
system  of  cold  storage  and  shipping  facilities  could  be  produced  in  quantities 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

Horses  and  cattle  thrive  on  the  coast  lands,  and  the  coastal  and  hinterland 
savannahs.  There  are  11,700  square  miles  of  savannah  lands  suitable  for 
stock  rearing,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  transport,  the  cattle  that 
can  be  reared  on  6000  square  miles  of  this  area  adjoining  the  Rupununi  and 
Ireng  rivers  cannot  be  brought  to  a  market  in  the  Colony. 

British  Guiana  produces  some  of  the  finest  timbers  in  the  world.  Those 
that  are  at  present  most  commonly  exploited  are  Crab  wood  (sp.g.  *47  to  -7)  ; 
Greenheart  (Nedandra  Rodioei,  Hook)  (1'06),  largely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and  in  the  construction  of  lock  gates  for 
the  Panama  Canal ;  Wallaba  (-98)  ;  Balata  or  Bullet  wood  (Mimusops  Glo- 
bosa,  Gaerton,  TOO) ;  Mora  (1-06) ;  brown  and  yellow  Silverballi  (-77  and 
•62) ;  Letter  or  snake  wood  (1-30) ;  Cedar,  red  ('45).  These  woods  are  suitable 
for  building  purposes  and  the  making  of  furniture.  Wallaba  and  several 
other  kinds  of  wood,  too  numerous  to  detail  here,  are  used  for  fuel  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coal.  The  forests  also  abound  in  soft  woods  which  are  suitable  for 
making  paper  pulp,  yet  not  a  single  pulp-making  factory  exists  in  the 
Colony, 

Other  products  are  Balata,  the  dried  latex  of  the  Bullet  tree  (Mimusops 
Globosa).  (The  exports  of  this  gum  are  over  1,000,000  Ib.  per  annum — the  bulk 
coming  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
bolting  and  soleing,  in  combination  with  cotton  duck,  and  to  some  extent,  I 
believe,  for  waterproofing  and  insulating  purposes.)  Locust  Gum,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  varnishes  ;  Tonka  beans  ;  Vanilla  beans  ;  Palm  Nuts  of  various 
kinds  which  are  plentiful  and  could  doubtless  be  turned  to  commercial  value  as 
oil-producing  factors  ;  Souarri  nuts,  larger  and  finer  than  Brazil  nuts,  which,  I 
am  sure,  would  command  ready  sale,  if  known  in  Britain. 

Plants  of  medicinal  value  also  abound,  of  which  no  use  whatever  is 
now  made. 

I  am  sanguine  that  the  mineral  resources  of  British  Guiana  are  great,  and 
that  when  the  Colony  has  been  systematically  opened  up  and  developed  many 
of  the  metals  and  minerals  common  to  South  America  will  be  discovered  in 
paying  quantities.  I  base  my  opinion  on  many  years'  experience  in  the  hinter- 
land, and  on  the  practical  knowledge  of  how  difficult  it  is,  in  a  thickly-forested 
country  like  British  Guiana  to  discover  out-crops.  Mineralised  ore  may  be 
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within  a  few  yards  of  the  traveller,  but  unless  actually  struck  by  the  prospecting 
line  or  trail  it  remains  undiscovered. 

The  known  minerals  that  are  at  present  being  worked  on  commercial  lines 
in  the  Colony  are  gold,  diamonds,  and  bauxite.  Gold  occurs  both  as  alluvial 
and  in  quartz  ;  it  is  obtained  by  ordinary  placer  washing  with  the  "  Tom  "  and 
"  Sluice,"  by  dredging,  by  hydraulicing,  and  by  quartz  milling  ;  the  quantity 
obtained  by  all  these  methods  up  to  December  31,  1915,  was  2,486,702  oz., 
value  £9,045,408  sterling.  Fineness  varies  from  911  to  941  parts  in  a  thousand, 
the  native  alloy  being  silver.  Beautiful  nuggets  are  frequently  discovered, 
the  largest  I  have  seen  being  333  oz.  in  weight  and  worth  over  £1100  sterling. 
Diamonds  are  found  in  the  same  alluvial  strata  as  the  gold,  chiefly  in  the 
Mazaruni  river ;  up  to  December  31,  1915,1,845,470  stones,  weighing  109,009 
carats,  had  been  declared  at  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines.  The  size 
of  the  stones  has  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and  in  1915  averaged  5-3 
to  the  car;at,  and  has  improved  since.  The  largest  stones  declared  were  12|, 
12|,  and  7 J  carats  each,  respectively.  Bauxite,  essentially  a  mixture  of  hydrates 
of  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  occurs  plentifully  throughout  the  Colony.  The 
deposits  in  the  Demerara  river  are  being  worked  by  the  Demerara  Bauxite 
Company.  Eich  deposits  have  recently  been  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amakura  river  at  Yarakita. 

Other  minerals  known  to  exist  are  kaolin  (china  clay) ;  lignite ;  iron  ore 
in  the  form  of  both  haematite  and  magnetite  ;  surface  pitch  ;  copper  pyrites. 
Great  hopes  are  entertained  for  the  finding  of  mineral  oil,  and  some  preliminary 
boring  operations  have  been  undertaken. 

The  country  is  well  watered,  and  there  are  numerous  waterfalls  and  rapids 
in  the  rivers,  most  of  which  could  be  utilised  for  generating  electric  power. 
The  Kaieteur  Fall  in  the  Potaro  river  has  a  drop  of  822  feet  (or  more  than  five 
times  the  height  of  Niagara),  a  width  of  350  to  400  feet,  and  a  depth  of  some 
20  feet.  Four  other  large  falls  in  the  Potaro  river  below  Kaieteur  aggregate 
about  200  feet.  The  Amailah  Fall  in  the  Kuribrong  is  practically  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  Kaieteur,  but  has  not  got  the  same  perpendicular  drop.  An 
enormous  amount  of  water  power  now  runs  to  waste,  which  the  engineer  could 
turn  to  economic  advantage  in  many  ways. 

These  bald  statements  of  facts  have,  I  trust,  convinced  the  reader  that 
British  Guiana  is  a  country  of  great  natural  potentialities  and  great  possibilities. 
I  listened  recently  with  much  interest  to  the  lecture  given  by  Captain  Eichard 
Jebb  on  "  The  Proposed  Imperial  Development  Board,"  and  to  the  discussion 
that  ensued.  Such  a  Board  might  help  British  Guiana  to  become  one  of  the 
brightest  minor  jewels  of  the  British  Crown. 

Necessities  to  development  are,  as  already  stated,  (1)  an  increased  population 
to  provide  a  larger  labour  supply  and  (2)  capital.  An  increase  in  population 
can  only  be  effected  in  a  limited  time  by  assisted  immigration.  Suitable 
sources  would  be  labourers  from  the  East  Indies  in  larger  numbers  than  at 
present  and  from  the  neighbouring  West  Indian  Islands,  and  also  the  intro- 
duction after  the  War  of  soldiers  and  their  families,  who  would  require  to  be 
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located  in  well-regulated  settlements  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  Govern- 
ment Settlements  Officer.  By  these  means  would  be  provided  the  "  man  power  " 
necessary  "  to  do  things." 

If  the  possibilities  of  the  Colony  are  realised  and  accepted,  and  labour  is 
available,  capital,  preferably  British,  would,  I  believe,  be  forthcoming  to  develop 
this  part  of  the  Empire  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done  elsewhere. 

With  labour,  both  skilled  and  manual,  available,  and  capital  provided, 
the  construction  of  railways  and  harbour  improvements  could  be  undertaken. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  Colony  to  enable  an  accurate  frame- 
work map  with  full  interior  detail  to  be»made,  could  also  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  collect  the  fullest  geographical,  geological,  agricultural  and  arboreal 
data  concerning  the  hinterland,  and  make  them  available  for  those  intending 
to  invest  capital  in  the  Colony.  A  survey  of  this  nature  might  take  five  years 
to  execute  and  cost  £100,000.* 

Schemes  for  harbour  improvement  and  railway  construction  have  already 
engaged,  and  are  still  engaging,  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Government.  The 
port  of  Georgetown  is  a  very  safe  one,  but  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a  mud  bar 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  river,  ships  of  large  draft 
are  prevented  from  entering  the  harbour,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  difficulty, 
which,  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  could  be  easily  surmounted,  should  be 
got  rid  of  to  convert  the  capital  into  a  port  suitable  for  ocean-going  steamers 
of  the  largest  draft.  The  construction  of  railways  should  naturally  accompany 
harbour  improvements,  and  two  proposed  lines  have  already  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  local  Government.  The  routes  to  be  followed  are  (see  map  f), 
first,  from  Georgetown  up  the  Demerara  river  on  its  right  bank,  crossing  at 
Akayma,  thence  along  the  watershed  between  the  Demerara  and  Essequibo 
rivers  to  a  point  opposite  Potaro  Mouth,  thence,  still  southerly,  up  the  Essequibo, 
crossing  that  river  about  twenty  miles  above  the  Burro-Burro  river,  thence 
south-westerly  to  near  the  junction  of  the  Ireng  and  Takatu  rivers  on  the  Brazilian 
boundary.  The  estimated  length  is  300  miles,  and  it  was  intended  that  this 
railway  be  of  British  standard  gauge  and  be  built  by  the  Government  of  the 
Colony.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be  electrified  by  electricity  generated  by  the 
water  power  above  referred  to.  In  connection  with  this  scheme,  the  late 
Governor,  Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.,  accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Bland,  Chief 
Construction  Engineer  of  Southern  Nigeria,  visited  the  Brazilian  frontier  in  the 
latter  part  of  1913.  Both  were  favourably  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  hinterland,  provided  transport  facilities  can  be  secured,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  joint  tour  the  Governor  placed  a  concrete  scheme  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  a  trunk  line  of  railway  over  the  route  indicated. 
The  route  selected  was  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  later  on  of  linking 
up  the  line  with  Manaos,  the  collecting  and  distributing  centre  of  the  whole  of 

*  See  Surveying  and  Mapping — British  Ouiana,  by  R.   0.  H.   Spcnce,  Timehri,  vol.  ii.,  New 
Series,  July  1912. 

t  This  map,  which  was  attached  to  the  Official  Report  on  British  Guiana  for  1914-1915,  laid 
be  fore  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  has  been  reproduced  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  with 
the  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
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the  immense  Amazon  river  system  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the 
Eio  Negro,  and  thus  forming  a  transcontinental  railway  running  throughout 
the  Colony  and  having  its  seaboard  terminus  at  Georgetown.  Branch  lines,  or 
feeders  to  the  main  line,  could  at  convenient  places  be  constructed  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  great  effect  they  would  have  in  opening  up  the  country  is  very 
apparent. 

The  second  proposed  line  is  from  New  Amsterdam  up  the  Courantj^ne  coast 
and  river  to  Springlands  as  a  commencement,  capable,  later  on,  of  extension  to 
any  point  higher  up  on  the  river.  This  line  should  also  be  of  standard  gauge, 
and,  if  possible,  be  operated  by  electricity. 

The  outbreak  of  the  great  European  War  put  a  stop  to  the  consideration  of 
both  schemes  for  the  time  being,  but  when  peace  is  restored  it  is  hoped  that  the 
capital  necessary  for  the  construction  of  both  lines  of  railway,  which  I  place  at 
a  maximum  of  £4,000,000,  will  be  able  to  be  raised. 

The  statement  has  recently  been  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Globe  newspaper  that 
England  has  invested  £1,000,000,000  sterling  in  the  Latin  Eepublics  of 
South  America.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  and  expect  that  England  will  after  the 
War  turn  some  part  of  her  attention  to  her  own  possessions  in  South  America, 
and  invest  say  £25,000,000  in  developing  this  "  magnificent  province  " — the 
El  Dorado  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  ? 

E.  0.  H.  SPENCE. 


A    FAREWELL   MESSAGE.* 

IT  is  true  that  a  voice,  as  it  were  from  the  grave,  is  assured  of  a  hearing,  and  it  was 
Lord  Grey's  hope  that  a  message  given  from  his  death-bed  would  command  more 
attention  than  if  it  had  been  delivered  from  any  number  of  platforms  in  his  lifetime. 
But  the  substance  of  his  message  must  have  proved  arresting  whenever  and  in  what- 
ever circumstances  it  was  given.  It  was  just  the  expression  of  his  own  life,  and  as 
his  own  personality  attracted  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  radiating  some  of 
the  happiness,  the  joy  of  living,  that  he  felt  himself,  so  his  words  and  the  faithful 
portrait  of  the  man  that  Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  sympathetic  pen  has  given  us,  must  leave 
the  reader,  as  the  estate  agent  of  whom  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  "  two  inches  taller." 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

*  Albert,  Fourth  Earl  Grey :  A  Last  Word.    By  Harold  Begbie.    Hodder  &  Stoughton  :  London , 
New  York,  Toronto,  1917. 


GO  A  FAREWELL  MESSAGE. 

The  secret  of  Lord  Grey's  happiness  is  the  leit  motif  of  his  farewell  message. 
"  There's  nothing  can  help  humanity,  I'm  perfectly  sure  there  isn't— perfectly 
sure— except  love.  Love  is  the  way  out  and  the  way  up."  His  faith  in  its  efficacy 
was  equal  to  the  moving  of  mountains.  "  He  was  convinced,"  writes  Mr.  Begbie, 
"that  only  sympathy  and  intelligence  are  necessary  to  remove  all  the  economic 
evils  which  afflict  mankind."  This  spirit  he  brought  to  bear  on  all  the  problems 
that  came  his  way,  whether  in  the  matter  of  helping  an  aged  cottager  or  those  on  which 
the  destiny  of  the  world  may  be  said  to  hinge.  "  Thus,  in  an  almost  impalpable  way," 
writes  Lord  Milner  of  him,  "  by  what  he  was,  rather  than  by  what  he  did,  he  probably 
contributed  as  much  to  promoting  unity  of  spirit  among  the  various  peoples  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  counteracting  estrangement  between  different  classes  at  home,  as  any 
man  of  his  time." 

Every  page  of  Mr.  Begbie's  book  repays  reading  ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
reference  is  to  pass  on  to  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible  just  those  portions  of  Lord 
Grey's  message  that  may  be  held  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  interests 
which  our  readers  have  at  heart.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  with  these 
pregnant  passages  : — 

"Anything  which  exaggerates  mechanical  antagonisms  of  the  party  system  must 
be  bad ;  and  anything  which  tends  to  place  the  national  interest  above  party  oppor- 
tunism must  be  good.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  increase  people's  interest  in  the 
Empire,  and  to  give  as  much  effect  as  we  possibly  can  to  this  intelligent  interest.  It 
doesn't  matter  whether  the  Conservative  party  or  the  Liberal  party  is  in  office  so  long 
as  the  House  of  Commons  represents  the  whole  mind  of  the  nation  and  is  master  of 
the  Government.  Nothing  can  be  so  important  to  the  Empire  as  a  really  strong  and 
resolute  House  of  Commons.  A  strong  Government,  master  of  an  obedient  and  un- 
representative House  of  Commons,  is  as  great  a  danger  as  can  threaten  national 
interests.  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  grow  out  of  our  party  system  as  it  is  now 
understood.  I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  lose  the  sense  of  faction  in  the  realisation 
of  a  nobler  Imperialism,  which  will  unite  us  all,  however  much  we  may  be  divided  in 
particulars.  I  believe  that  the  great  principle  of  association  is  going  to  have  a  master- 
ing effect  on  our  politics  during  the  present  century.  Men  will  perceive  the  wisdom  of 
co-operation,  and  will  work  in  a  much  more  conscious  unity  for  the  total  welfare  of 
the  State.  They  are  already,  in  this  War,  laying  the  foundations  of  a  nobler  and 
juster  State.  But  there  will  always,  and  quite  rightly,  be  divisions  of  opinion,  and  to 
make  the  State  master  of  its  Government  these  divisions  of  opinion  must  be  fully 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Men  of  all  parties  ought  to  realise  not  only 
the  injustice  but  the  extreme  danger  of  a  purely  party  Government  in  absolute  control 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  present  electoral  system  is  continually  threatening  us 
with  this  danger,  and  it  ought  to  be  reformed.  The  sooner  the  better;  and  for  safety 
it  cannot  be  too  soon."  * 

*  *  **  *  *  *  * 

"It  was  the  desire  of  Lord  Grey  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  that  all  the  subjects 
of  the  King  Emperor,  whom  War  has  now  baptised  into  a  sacred  brotherhood,  should 
most  earnestly  contemplate,  before  Peace  comes  with  its  critical  problems  of  recon- 
struction, the  best  means  of  achieving  for  their  wonderful  Empire  a  definite  political 

*  The  majority  which  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  Lord  Selborne's  amendment  in  favour 
of  Proportional  Representation  contained  the  name  of  Earl  Grey,  our  late  President's  son  and 
successor,  who  spoke  in  the  debate. 
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unity.  He  knew  that  a  spiritual  unity  exists,  and  he  trusted  to  this  intangible  bond 
of  sympathy  long  to  hold  the  Empire  together  in  a  sense  of  comradeship.  He  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  entertained  a  single  panic  fear  of  disruption.  But  he  did  most 
seriously  believe  that  it  would  assure  the  Peace  of  the  World,  advance  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  and  make  the  quickest  end  of  those  social  and  industrial  evils  which 
inflict  the  crowded  cities  of  the  Mother  pountry,  disgracing  our  English  civilisation,  if 
this  great  Empire  formed  itself  into  a  political  whole." 

******** 

"  '  What  we  need  in  England,'  he  said  to  me,  '  is  a  more  vivid  awareness  of  the 
Empire.  I  wanted  for  this  purpose  a  Dominion  House  on  the  Aldwych  site.  I  wanted 
to  set  up  in  the  centre  of  London,  which  possesses  nothing  of  the  kind,  a  magnificent 
symbol  of  the  Empire.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  standing  on  West- 
minster Bridge  (after  we  have  cleared  that  horrible  iron  structure  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway)  looking  eastward  over  the  beautiful  arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  seeing  in 
the  very  centre  of  that  splendid  curve  a  great  temple,  dominating  everything  else, 
which  proclaimed  to  him  the  majesty  and  dominion  of  the  British  Empire.  If  I  had 
been  a  German,  and  had  gone  with  this  idea  to  the  Kaiser,  every  telephone  bell  in 
the  palace  would  have  been  ringing  in  five  minutes  and  the  thing  would  have  been 
accomplished.  But  here  there  is  such  lack  of  imagination.  People  talk  of  the  difficulties 
of  doing  things.  They  prefer  to  go  along  in  smooth  ruts.  "  The  Empire  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Let  it  grow.  There's  no  use  hurrying  these  matters."  And  so  on. 
But  it  is  just  because  they  don't  know  what  the  Empire  is  that  they  don't  realise 
the  need  for  bringing  home  its  existence  to  the  imagination  of  their  fellow-country- 
men.' " 

"  He  spoke  to  me  of  the  need,  our  English  need,  of  a  more  intelligent  realisation 
of  the  Empire  as  a  power  by  which  most  of  our  social  problems  might  be  solved.  'It 
ia  because  the  country  refuses  to  call  in  the  Empire,'  he  said, '  that  those  problems  exist. 
We  are  dealing  locally  with  things  which  require  more  than  local  remedies.  If  we 
would  increase  wages,  shorten  hours  of  toil,  brighten  our  dismal  cities,  and  sweep  away 
all  our  hideous  and  disgracing  poverty,  we  must  consider  ourselves  as  part  of  a  vast 
Empire,  whose  wealth,  if  we  will  but  see  it,  is  a  magic  wand  of  prosperity.  There 
need  be  no  poverty  and  overcrowding,  if  we  make  intelligent  use  of  the  Empire. 
That  Empire  contains  all  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  has  fields  wide 
enough  to  grow  plentiful  food  for  the  whole  world.  It  is  only  because  we  do  not 
realise  this  fact  that  we  do  not  make  use  of  it.  To  realise  it,  and  so  get  rid  of  our 
problems,  we  must  form  ourselves  into  a  political  whole.  We  must  have,  with  full 
local  autonomy  for  all  the  parts,  an  Imperial  Senate  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
legislating  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Commonwealth.  I  cannot  understand  how  men 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  wisdom  of  this  idea.  Every  day  invention  brings  all  the  parts 
of  our  Empire  closer  together.  In  point  of  mileage,  Quebec  is  nearer  to  London  than 
it  is  to  Vancouver.  There  is  little  difficulty  now,  and  there  will  be  still  less  by  and  by, 
in  getting  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another.  Why  should  not  the  Ministers 
of  all  these  various  parts  meet  together  in  London  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  ?  It  will  come ;  it  is  bound  to  come ;  but  people  in  England  ought  to  be 
thinking  about  it  now,  with  enthusiasm,  with  hope,  with  ardent  patriotism.  That's 
the  way  to  achieve  greatness.  Any  fumbling  or  faint-hearteduess  in  such  a  matter  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  England  after  a  war  like  this.  Encourage  every  subject  of  the  King 
to  feel  himself  one  of  a  band  of  brothers.  Strive  for  Imperial  unity.  Keep  hammering 
away  till  the  British  Empire  is  made  one  and  indivisible.  Fashion  it  as  a  power  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  such  as  the  world  has  never  known.  That's 
our  British  destiny.  Never  trust  a  single  statesman  who  doesn't  realise  it.'  " 
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By  the  Hon.  F.  M.  B.  FISHER,  late  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  New  Zealand. 

IT  is  not  my  intention  this  evening  to  deal  entirely  with  those  academic  Imperial 
problems  which  have  exercised  the  minds  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  speakers  and 
writers  for  many  years  past,  but  there  are  some  important  points  which  at  the  present 
time  it  would  be  well  not  to  lose  sight  of. 

The  moment  may  not  be  opportune  for  discussing  the  creation  of  what  might  be 
termed  an  Imperial  Parliament  or  Council,  but  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
should  be  always  a  subject  for  our  consideration.  From  a  Colonial  point  of  view 
there  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that,  whilst  in  theory  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  Imperial  body  which  could  effectively  and  efficiently  control  the  whole  Empire,  the 
practical  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  this  creation  are  so  great  that  no  statesman 
has  yet  been  able  to  evolve  a  practical  solution. 

For  instance,  it  cannot  be  urged  at  the  present  time  that  such  a  policy  is 
necessary  in  order  to  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  the  Overseas  Dominions,  for  without  the 
existence  of  an  Imperial  Council  we  have  seen  them  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  this  titanic  struggle  without  any  demur.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
creation  of  an  Imperial  body  might  well  shackle  the  Dominions  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  control  irksome  and  irritating.  But  this  is  only  the  smallest  part  of  the  difficulty. 

We  are  brought  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  basis  of  construction  of  an  Imperial 
body.  What  number  of  members  is  it  to  contain  ?  What  proportion  of  representa- 
tion are  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominions  to  have,  and  upon  what  basis  is  this 
new  body  to  be  nominated  or  elected  ?  When  elected,  what  means  can  be  devised 
to  get  rid  of  it,  should  it  prove  inefficient  and  so  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  Empire,  or  any  portion  thereof  ?  As  though  these  difficulties  were  not  enough 
in  themselves,  we  have  then  to  determine  whether  such  a  body  is  to  have  the  power  to 
tax,  and  whether  this  power  to  tax  is  to  override  the  sovereign  right  of  each  State 
Government  to  determine  the  amount  of  taxation  to  be  levied  within  the  territories 
under  its  control. 

Such  a  body  might  be  expected  to  control  Copyright  Law,  Patent  Law,  Company 
Law,  and  the  laws  relating  to  Naturalisation  and  the  Mercantile  Marine.  It  has  been 
suggested  as  well  that  this  Super-Parliament  should  also  control  the  question  of 
defence,  but  here,  again,  one  finds  difficulties  that  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
easily  overcome. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  creation  of  such  a  body  we  would  expect  to  find  on  the  part  of 
all  the  Dominions  that  spirit  of  loyalty  that  would  yield  cheerfully  to  Imperial 
necessity  ;  but  when  we  get  into  the  arena  of  practical  politics  we  find  that  the  theories 
of  the  dreamer  are  not  accepted  with  that  warmth  of  enthusiasm  which  we  are  some- 
times led  to  expect.  For  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
December  12,  1917,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
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to  hand  over  to  some  other  body  these  great  questions  of  defence  and  foreign  policy. 
Can  one  imagine  what  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  upon  being 
requested  to  forfeit  those  great  powers,  which  are  foremost  amongst  its  most  cherished 
possessions  ? 

We  witnessed  not  so  long  ago  a  tremendous  upheaval  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
upon  the  question  of  naval  defence,  as  to  whether  Canada  was  to  continue  to  contribute 
money  to  the  British  Navy,  or  whether  she  was  to  build  her  own  fleet,  as  Australia 
has  done,  and  man  it  and  equip  it  and  maintain  it  at  her  own  expense.  Australia, 
I  feel  sure,  would  not  allow  any  external  body,  however  good  its  intention,  to  impose 
upon  Australians  a  policy  involving  a  vast  expenditure  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  disagreed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an  attempt  of  any  Imperial  body  to 
insist  upon  Canada  swallowing  a  policy  upon  which  the  people  were  in  such  total  dis- 
agreement could  ever  conduce  to  what  we  are  prone  to  call  "  Imperial  liberty  and 
unity." 

In  plain  language,  I  think  it  might  well  be  said  that  the  conditions  existing  at  the 
commencement  of  this  war  have  clearly  proved  that  no  Imperial  Parliament  or  Council 
is  necessary  in  order  to  infuse  fresh  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  Empire,  and  that  the  pressing  of  such  a  policy  must  of  necessity  produce  a  feeling 
of  irritation  in  all  the  Dominions  which  value  their  rights  and  their  freedom  with  all  the 
sacredness  which  inspired  the  American  Colonists  in  their  .fight  for  sovereign  rights 
in  1776. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  we  feel  very  strongly  that  our  Empire  has,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  been  inefficiently  controlled  and  badly  managed.  1  think  that 
the  war  has  taught  us  many  lessons  which  might  never  otherwise  have  been  realised, 
and  that  the  experience  of  the  past  three  years,  and  the  adversity  through  which  this 
country  has  passed,  will  teach  us  to  benefit  by  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  draw  a  little 
closer  to  one  another  in  our  trade  relations  in  the  future. 

If  such  a  desire  is  expressed  and  the  Imperial  Government  is  willing  to  help  us  all 
to  mend  our  ways,  I  would  then  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  Imperial  Statesmen  a 
policy  which,  if  adopted,  would  probably  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  ever  again 
discussing  an  Imperial  Parliament  or  Council.  It  would,  I  believe,  ensure  closer  unity 
without  friction,  and  a  wider  understanding  and  sympathy  between  the  component 
parts  of  our  Empire.  My  proposal  is  that  just  as  Conferences  of  Prime  Ministers  from 
Overseas  are  found  useful  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  larger  aspects  of  Imperial 
problems,  so,  in  another  sphere,  conferences  should  be  held  between  the  respective 
Ministers  in  our  Governments  which  would  be  of  enormous  value  to  all. 

If  it  has  hitherto  proved  beneficial  for  Prime  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  Defence 
to  meet  and  discuss  an  Imperial  policy  of  Defence,  what  more  useful  conference  could 
be  held  than  that  between  all  the  Ministers  for  Agriculture  throughout  the  Empire 
to  discuss  the  question  from  a  detailed  and  more  technical  aspect  of  food  production  ? 

What  could  be  more  useful  to  trade  than  a  meeting  of  our  Ministers  of  Commerce 
from  all  over  the  Empire  ?  Our  Ministers  who  are  expert  in  Land  Laws  could  meet 
and  discuss  existing  laws  with  mutual  advantage  to  every  country  concerned.  Our 
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Ministers  of  Marine  could  meet  and  discuss  the  subject  of  our  shipping  laws.  Our 
Ministers  for  Customs  could  discuss  all  those  details  which  have  hitherto  hindered 
and  embarrassed  our  traders. 

These  minor  conferences  need  not  and,  indeed,  should  not  be  held  in  Great  Britain. 

The  educational  value  of  these  meetings  to  the  men  who  composed  them  would 
be  of  untold  value.  The  Dominions  would  feel  that  they  were  taking  an  active  part 
in  Empire  control,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  British  statesmen  imbibing  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Overseas  countries.  A  Parliament  might  in  suitable  circumstances  direct  that 
a  certain  question  should  be  raised  at  the  next  Conference  dealing  with  that  particular 
matter.  In  this  manner  the  minds  of  public  men  would  receive  healthy  stimulation 
by  personal  contact,  and  the  submission  of  the  reports  of  the  Conferences  to  the  various 
parliaments  could  be  only  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  useful  discussion,  and,  let  us 
hope,  practical  decision.  It  will,  of  course,  be  urged  that  no  Minister  in  Great  Britain 
can  be  spared  from  his  duties  for  so  long  a  period  as  would  be  necessary  for  these 
conferences,  but  one  presumes  that  such  conferences  would  only  be  convened  when 
there  was  work  to  do,  and  when  things  want  doing  men  must  be  found  who  can  find 
time  to  do  them.  It  is  from  those  things  left  undone  that  so  many  of  our  past  troubles 
have  arisen. 

I  propose  to  ask  you  to  abandon  for  the  moment  all  your  old  shibboleths  and 
fictions,  and  follow  me  along  a  fresh  line  of  thought  to  a  new  vantage  point  from  which  to 
study  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Empire.  It  might  be  said  with  some  truth  that  we 
who  come  from  afar  are  advantageously  equipped  to  play  the  role  of  critic.  We  do  not 
live  so  close  under  the  mountain  as  to  be  unable  to  discern  its  magnitude,  its  contour, 
or  the  varying  changes  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Great  Britain  being  the  heart  of 
Empire,  we  are  directly  concerned  in  its  welfare,  its  future,  and  the  condition  of  its 
people.  We  are  united  to  you  by  cords  that  enable  us  to  speak  feelingly  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  plain  and  direct  language,  for  we  speak  for  the  benefit  of  our  race  and  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  posterity.  From  you  we  derived  our  freedom,  and  if  here,  in 
your  consecrated  ground,  there  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  those  who  have  given  us  the 
right  to  call  ourselves  British,  so  in  our  lands  lie  the  hallowed  graves  of  many  of  your  own 
children.  So,  if  we  speak  plainly,  we  speak  from  the  heart.  We  speak  as  men  of  the 
same  blood,  with  the  same  enemies  standing  between  us  and  our  dream  of  peace. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to-night  to  conceive  of  our  Empire  as  an  aggregation  of 
great  continents,  vast  oceans,  and  virile  peoples,  even  though  it  is  all  that.  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  view  your  Empire  from  another  standpoint.  Empire  has  its  origin,  not  in 
men's  minds,  but  in  men's  hearts.  Empire  is  something  more  than  a  mere  cold, 
calculating  structure  of  the  logical  mind.  It  may  be  that  too,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is,  in  truth,  spirit,  essence.  It  is  blood  and  bone  and  fibre,  warm,  glowing, 
palpitating.  It  is  a  powerful  sentiment  which  stimulates  all  that  is  best  in  man.  It  is 
a  religion  with  an  ideal  that  is  attainable.  The  spirit  of  Empire  draws  from  man  all 
that  is  best  within  him. 

But  no  nation  and  no  Empire  can  be  happy  and  prosperous  unless  its  people  are 
happy  and  prosperous.  It  is  indeed  futile  to  attempt  to  build  up  a  magnificent  super- 
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structure  unless  the  foundations  are  well  and  truly  laid.  So  I  begin  my  fundamental 
idea  of  Empire  upon  the  basis  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  It  is  upon  this  issue 
that  I  commence  to  direct  niy  criticism  on  the  social  conditions  of  Great  Britain.  I 
begin  by  stating  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  live  and  the  right  to  have  some- 
thing worth  living  for.  Every  man,  whatever  his  sphere  in  life,  has  a  heart  and  a  soul. 
He  has  his  ambitions,  arid  a  desire  to  become  a  useful  citizen.  Thus  he  must  be  able 
to  secure  employment  that  will  enable  him  to  live  a  decent  and  honourable  life,  to 
educate  his  children,  and  make  provision  for  his  old  age.  Grant  him  these  rights  and 
you  have  produced  some  of  the  necessary  conditions  required  to  produce  a  sound 
Imperialist.  You  then  have  a  man  who  will  fight  because  he  has  something  to  fight  for. 
You  have  given  him  a  live  and  vivid  partnership  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  which  it  is 
to  his  advantage  to  maintain.  The  real  breach  which  exists  between  capital  and  labour 
will  only  be  healed  when  the  condition  of  the  worker  is  improved  and  the  nation  realises 
how  necessary  it  is  that  overcrowding,  hunger,  and  unemployment  are  the  spectres 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  enemies  of  the  State.  Unemployed  labour 
has  no  means  to  fight  the  evils  which  oppress  it.  It  is  the  grinding  down  of  men's  souls 
that  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bitterness  and  class  consciousness  that  so  often  dim 
the  sight  of  reason.  The  British  working  man  is  not  at  heart  a  revolutionist  or  an 
anarchist.  He  is  by  instinct  a  home  lover,  if  he  but  has  a  home  to  love,  and  no  man 
is  more  proud  of  his  country  and  its  glorious  history.  Yet  in  1914  our  workhouses  were 
maintaining  a  great  army  of  300,000  persons,  all  of  whom  have  joined  the  army  of 
industry  since  the  war  began.  They  were  not  paupers  because  they  would  not  work 
or  could  not  work.  They  were  a  vast  army  of  paupers  only  because  the  State  had  found 
them  no  work  to  do.  And  when  the  necessities  of  war  called  for  workers,  these  300,000 
persons  were  at  once  available.  Can  a  man  who  is  driven  to  subsist  upon  charity  be  a 
strong  Imperialist  ?  Would  a  healthy  able-bodied  man,  married  and  starving,  not 
cheerfully  give  away  a  whole  British  possession  in  order  to  secure  decent  employment 
wherein  he  could  work  and  anticipate  the  future  with  some  degree  of  hope  ? 

Now  let  us  see  why  these  conditions  exist  ?  One  reason  is  that  hundreds  of  millions 
of  British  capital  has  flowed  into  foreign  countries  in  order  to  employ  foreign  labour 
in  the  manufacture  of  foreign  goods  which  have  flooded  our  markets  and  driven  our 
manufacturers  out  of  the  Kingdom.  Great  Britain  has  become  the  dumping-ground 
for  goods  made  by  sweated  or  coloured  labour,  and  sold  in  our  free  markets  at  a  price 
that  is  not  compatible  with  what  we  would  call  a  decent  standard  of  living.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  unhappiness  and  suffering  of  our  working  classes  is  due  to  conditions 
imposed  by  employers  who  are  themselves  the  victims  of  the  greatest  fallacy  which 
ever  held  a  civilised  country  in  its  thrall.  It  is  with  all  humility  and  respect,  but  with 
the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  that  I  venture  the  observation  that  the  stupid  commercial 
policy  of  the  past  must  be  abandoned, 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  trade  means.  Trade  to  us  is  the  elixir  of  life.  It 
has  made  our  Empire,  and  upon  its  maintenance  and  development  our  supremacy 
depends. 

It  is  the  tree  upon  whose  flourishing  conditions  everything  depends.     Yet  in  the 
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past  it  has  become  a  mere  party  issue,  a  subordinate  bone  of  contention  between  the 
parties  instead  of  being  elevated  to  the  plane  of  lofty  Imperialism.  The  war  has 
inflicted  upon  us  a  vast  National  Debt.  Our  only  prospect  of  shouldering  this  enormous 
burden  is  by  the  intelligent  and  efficient  organisation  of  our  resources  and  manu- 
factures. Hand  in  hand  with  this  we  must  claim  the  sympathetic  aid  of  our  respective 
Governments.  The  Empire  of  to-day  is  working  in  compartments.  There  is  too 
much  restriction  and  too  much  formula.  The  slow,  cumbrous  methods  have  long  been 
obsolete,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  destroy  the  existing  system  and 
devise  modern  machinery  to  meet  modern  requirements.  In  this  respect  I  do  not 
pretend  to  absolve  our  Overseas  Governments  from  their  share  of  responsibility. 
But  where  I  fear  the  Imperial  Government  has  failed  has  been  in  its  inability  to 
grasp  the  overpowering  need  for  more  intelligent  and  more  expeditious  means  of 
assisting  trade  development  instead  of  retarding  it. 

Amongst  the  practical  methods  of  reconstruction  and  regeneration  is  first  the 
awakening  of  a  universal  determination  to  stand  for  a  pure  British  policy.  If  re- 
construction is  to  mean  the  piecing  together  of  the  old  structure  with  foreign  cement, 
the  Empire  is  doomed  and  the  future  of  Great  Britain  is  damned.  Therefore  we  must- 
abandon  even  the  contemplation  of  such  a  policy.  We  must  begin  to  set  our  house  in 
order  by  repairing  the  leakages  in  the  roof,  and  having  made  that  watertight  we  can 
work  at  what  is  underneath  in  comparative  comfort  and  safety.  Let  it  first  be 
ordained : 

(1)  That  no  alien  shall  be  granted  hereditary  or  political  privileges  in  Great  Britain. 

(2)  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  of  the  British  Parliament  who 
is  not  born  of  British  parents.     This  will  ultimately  secure  a  British  Parliament  to 
govern  a  British  people. 

(3)  That  no  alien  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  any  public  office  under  the  Crown. 

(4)  That  all  persons  of  alien  origin  at  present  employed  in  the  Departments  of 
State  shall  at  once  be  removed  from  office. 

(5)  That  no  alien  shall  hold  any  position  of  trust  in  the  Foreign  Office,  neither 
shall  a  person  of  British  origin  married  to  a  person  of  alien  origin  be  permitted  to  be 
appointed  or  to  hold  office  in  the  Ambassadorial  or  Consular  Services  of  Great  Britain. 

(6)  That  no  alien  shall  be  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  a  British  Stock 
Exchange. 

(7)  That  no  alien  shall  trade  without  a  licence. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  drastic  rules  as  these  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the 
nation  against  the  re-entry  of  the  foreigner  who,  whilst  he  ostensibly  seeks  the  pro- 
tection of  our  flag  and  the  benefits  of  the  freedom  which  it  confers,  at  the  same  time 
is  a  treacherous  and  dangerous  person,  whose  very  freedom  and  knowledge  threatens 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  our  Empire. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Central  Powers  should  be  merely  fined  for  their  crimes 

by  way  of  indemnity.     Even  if  this  were  possible-and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is-it 

B  much  less  than  the  real  penalty  which,  whatever  the  end  of  the  war,  we  can 

and  must  impose.    The  Central  Powers  must  have  imposed  upon  them  such  conditions 
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and  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  trade  that  not  only  the  present  but  succeeding 
generations  will  be  compelled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  proper  penalty  of  savage 
murder  and  rapine  which  our  enemies  have  ruthlessly  inflicted  upon  the  civilised  world. 
I  am  not  laying  down  a  policy  of  hate  ;  I  am  laying  down  a  policy  of  self-preservation. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  content  to  allow  the  foreigner  to  come  within  the  borders 
of  our  Empire  and  appropriate  the  raw  materials  which  have  been  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  aim  at  industrial  supremacy.  This  policy  must  be  abandoned  in  the  future. 
We  have  learned  the  necessity  of  controlling  our  own  natural  resources,  and  henceforth 
the  alien  must  buy  our  goods  from  us  instead  of  we  buying  our  own  products  from  him. 
Alien  ships  trading  within  our  waters  must  be  subjected  to  conditions  which  will  secure 
that  at  least  they  shall  enjoy  no  favoured  conditions  as  compared  with  our  own  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  No  foreign  pilots  should  be  employed  in  any  British  ports,  and  coal 
and  fuel  ports  should  be  subjected  to  such  restrictions  as  will  compel  the  alien  ship  to 
pay  preferential  rates  for  the  utilisation  of  our  facilities. 

National  credit,  that  force  of  almost  illimitable  power,  which  has,  like  the  lightnings, 
been  floating  in  space  for  centuries,  unharnessed  and  undeveloped,  should  be  utilised 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  No  financial  power  on  earth  can  stand 
against  the  force  of  our  Imperial  credit.  Grasp  it,  harness  it,  and  direct  it,  and  we 
control  one  of  the  most  effective  weapons  for  commercial  development  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  can  be  made  the  munitions  factory  of  our  commercial  army,  and  upon 
it  our  traders  may  rely  for  siege,  attack,  or  defence. 

The  operations  of  this  war  have  taught  us  some  extraordinary  lessons,  and  amongst 
them  all  perhaps  none  can  be  more  striking  than  that  relating  to  modern  naval  con- 
ditions. As  to  whether  the  Germans  will  ever  repeat  the  operation  of  concentrating  and 
bottling  themselves  up  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  one  cannot  tell,  but  it  would  seem 
certain  that  had  her  fleet  been  dispersed  over  the  world,  she  might  have  inflicted 
enormous  damage  upon  our  trade,  and  we  should  have  had  an  infinitely  more  strenuous 
task  in  maintaining  our  naval  supremacy.  But  a  future  war  will  undoubtedly  see  our 
enemy  with  submarine  bases  within  striking  distance  of  every  trade  route  possible, 
unless  we  are  able  to  prevent  this  as  a  result  of  the  present  war,  and  only  victory  can  give 
us  security. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  many  people  in  Great  Britain  who  will  even  yet  con- 
tend that  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  this  country  is  entirely  a  local  matter  and  one  upon 
which  the  Overseas  Dominions  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion,  much  less  to  inter- 
fere. Nor  is  it  proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  that  they  shall  in  any 
sense  meddle  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  this  country.  But  recent  events  have  most 
clearly  shown  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire, 
a  common  policy  might  be  agreed  upon  by  frank  and  open  discussion.  The  day  is  not  long 
past  when  the  proposal  to  impose  a  tariff  upon  this  country  would  have  raised  a  whirl- 
wind of  opposition,  but  the  fact  that  a  complete  tariff  has  become  the  law  of  the  land 
with  hardly  a  murmur  of  complaint  clearly  shows  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  comply 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Apart  from  the  controversial  issues  which  the 
imposition  of  a  tariff  would  raise  in  normal  times,  the  whole  nation  is  faced  now  with  the 
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necessity  of  meeting  the  interest  upon  huge  War  Loans,  and  the  tariff  must  of  necessity 
bear  a  share  of  this  great  burden  for  at  least  a  generation. 

And  since  a  tariff  has  corne  into  being,  we  from  Overseas  suggest  that  this  potent 
weapon  should  be  utilised  for  the  scientific  development  of  British  industry  and  British 
production. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  begged  and  implored  this  country  to  consider 
proposals  for  the  development  of  Imperial  trade,  but  ever  and  ever  have  we  encountered 
a  cold  and  frozen  comprehension,  which  entirely  failed  to  respond  to  our  passionate  and 
practical  appeals  for  unity  and  co-operation.  Our  peoples  have  been  long  ready  for 
closer  understanding,  but  in  season  and  out  we  have  been  treated  with  an  unresponsible 
official  aloofness  that  might  easily  have  broken  the  hearts  of  men  who  were  less  con- 
scious than  we  that  we  were  on  the  right  track. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  tariff  and  nothing  but  a  tariff  is  the  sole 
remedy  for  all  our  evils.  There  are  many  kinds  of  tariffs,  and  whilst  a  good  tariff  may 
be  productive  of  enormous  benefits,  a  faulty  tariff  may  become  the  shield  of  economic 
evils.  There  can  be  nothing  more  delicate  and  nothing  more  complicated  than  an 
intelligently  constructed  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  more  pernicious 
evil  than  a  tariff  which  puts  a  premium  upon  limitation  of  output  and  attempts  to 
develop  what  are  known  as  hot-house  industries.  But  economic  efficiency  and 
stability  should  not  be  made  dependent  upon  tariff  alone.  The  principle  of  pre- 
ferential tariffs  in  operation  has  shown  how  ineffective  they  may  become  unless  the 
spirit  which  prompted  their  adoption  is  allowed  to  develop  in  other  directions. 

The  Overseas  Dominions,  I  am  sure,  do  not  ask  bluntly  and  blindly  for  tariffs  and 
nothing  but  tariffs.  We  ask  for  the  supervision  and  encouragement  of  Imperial  trade 
by  an  alert  and  elastic  intelligence,  in  whose  exercise  we  shall  take  a  part.  We  ask  for  a 
tariff  only  where  it  can  be  shown  that  a  tariff  can  show  good  results.  We  ask  for  a 
bonus  on  production  where  it  can  be  shown  that  a  healthy  and  profitable  industry  can 
be  nurtured  until  it  reaches  a  splendid  maturity.  We  ask  for  subsidies  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  subsidies  are  necessary  ultimately  to  secure  our  ends  and  enable  us  to 
compete  at  least  upon  equal  terms  with  the  State-assisted  industries  of  our  rivals. 
But  so  long  as  the  subject  of  trade  is  limited  by  the  boundaries  set  by  political  parties, 
so  long  must  we  suffer  from  the  evils  which  so  sorely  tried  us  in  the  past.  No  develop- 
ment can  be  hoped  for,  if  we  are  to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  results  of  official 
correspondence. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  our  highest  hopes  are  doomed  to  disappointment  unless 
we  can  get  the  representatives  of  every  Government  seated  round  the  table  with  a 
common  determination  to  do  things  and  not  merely  talk  about  them.  New  enter- 
prises are  being  still-born  because  of  the  dreaded  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  the 
future  and  the  doctrine— the  evil  doctrine— of  "  Wait  and  see  "  still  hangs  like  a  pall 
over  the  initiative  of  our  business  men.  Courage  is  being  damped  and  individual 
effort  is  being  constantly  threatened  with  State  control  instead  of  State  aid.  Yet  all 
these  problems  can  be  discussed  and  considered  now  without  in  the  least  degree 
impairing  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 

The  last  Imperial  Conference  was  conspicuous  from  all  other  Conferences  in  that,  for 
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the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  the  Dominion  representatives  were  invited 
to  express  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  future  of  Empire  trade.  We  are  so 
essentially  bound  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  so  vitally  concerned  in  her  future  as  a 
trading  nation,  that  we  feel  that  the  common  policy  of  the  future  should,  so  far  as  is 
compatible  with  our  rights  as  self-governing  nations,  be  discussed  with  a  freedom  which 
has  not  been  accorded  us  in  the  past.  In  plainer  language,  we  ask  that  trade  shall 
cease  to  be  a  party  controversy  and  become,  in  the  broadest  and  widest  sense,  the 
greatest  of  all  Imperial  issues.  There  should  be  a  close  and  thorough  examination  into 
the  meaning  and  value  of  what  are  known  as  preferential  tariffs.  It  has  long  been 
known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  that  Preference  may  exist  without  benefits 
to  either  party  or  that  preferential  tariffs  may  be  avoided  or  evaded  owing  to  the  absence 
of  legislation  necessary  to  prevent  fraud. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  the  systematic  manner  in  which  reputable 
British  firms  were  importing  foreign-made  goods  into  England,  branding  them  as  best 
British  quality,  and  exporting  them  to  the  Overseas  Dominions  as  British  goods,  thus 
fraudulently  defeating  the  Colonial  preferential  tariff.  The  Imperial  Government  was 
made  aware  of  this,  but  no  steps  were  taken  by  this  country  to  repress  the  frauds. 

It  was  notorious,  too,  that  British  ships  were  carrying  foreign  goods  at  cheaper  rates 
than  British  goods  of  the  same  class,  with  the  result  that  foreign  trade  as  against  British 
might  be  truly  said  to  have  been  subsidised  by  our  own  shipowners.  It  is  not  an 
opportune  moment  to  begin  an  apportionment  of  blame  for  past  errors  and  failings,  but 
it  is  a  time  when  we  ought  to  review  the  mistakes  which  have  cost  us  so  dear  and  make 
adequate  preparation  for  the  future.  I  feel  sure  that  had  we  in  the  past  adopted  the 
policy  which  I  have  suggested  to-night  of  special  conferences  on  selected  subjects, much 
of  the  apathy  and  friction  of  which  we  have  had  cause  to  complain  in  the  past  would 
not  have  arisen. 

It  may  be  that  these  subjects  are  being  dealt  with  by  Committees  which  have  been 
set  up  for  the  purpose,  but  the  fact  that  Committees  are  dealing  with  these  subjects 
ought  not  to  abate  our  energies  one  jot.  It  becomes  our  business  to  see  that  these 
matters  are  not  lost  or  neglected.  Many  a  Committee  has  sat  upon  a  subject  until  it 
was  suffocated.  Our  purpose  is  to  educate  public  opinion  upon  the  question  of  Imperial 
trade  and  Imperial  resources  until  the  day  comes  when,  whatever  party  may  be  in 
power,  it  will  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a  vast  majority  who  are  not 
afraid  to  declare  for  a  policy  of  Britain  for  the  British. 

And  if  one  reason  more  than  another  should  spur  us  on  in  our  endeavours  it  was  the 
recent  declaration  published  in  London  of  an  eminent  and  energetic  politician,  who 
declared  quite  openly  that  we  should  use  the  economic  weapon  as  a  means  of  securing  an 
immediate  peace.  Let  me  quote  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  words  : — 

"  That  just  as  she  (Germany)  shall  not  have  free  supplies  if  she  refuses  to  make 
peace,  equally  we  shall  not  withhold  supplies  from  her  or  impede  them  if  she  does  make 
peace." 

I  want  you  to  mark  the  words  "  we  shall  not  withhold  supplies  or  impede  them." 
What  does  this  intolerable  doctrine  mean  ? 

"  We  shall  not  withhold  supplies  "  plainly  means  free  access  for  the  German  to  our 
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raw  materials  for  all  time.  "  We  shall  not  impede  supplies  "  means  Great  Britain  a  free 
and  op«n  market  to  Germany  for  all  time.  And  is  Germany  to  be  a  free  and  open 
market  to  you  in  Great  Britain  or  to  us  Overseas  ?  No  !  We  are  to  be  open  to  her ; 
she  is  to  be  closed  to  us,  and  don't  overlook  this  point— your  Dominions  are  to  be 
placed  by  you  on  the  same  trade  basis  as  Huns. 

In  1914  the  Dominions  laid  all  their  resources  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Men,  money,  munitions,  foodstuffs,  ships,  all— everything— was  freely  and  gladly 
offered.  The  Dominions  have  faced  the  horrors  and  privations  of  war  without  a 
whimper.  They  are  in  it  determined  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  Mother  Country,  and  at 
this  fateful  hour  we  behold  the  spectacle  of  an  Englishman  preaching  the  doctrine 
that  in  order  to  secure  a  peace  we  should  surrender  the  most  precious  of  our  national 
rights  and  despoil  our  Imperial  resources.  I  feel  I  am  right  in  saying  that  such  a 
doctrine  would  not  be  swallowed  by  the  Overseas  Dominions.  Indeed,  such  a  decision 
would  inevitably  spell  the  end  of  Empire.  You  would  have  sacrificed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallant  lives  in  vain.  You  will  have  robbed  us  of  the  flower  of  our  man- 
hood, have  saturated  us  in  grief  and  travail,  and  thrown  over  your  shoulder  the  true 
value  of  Imperial  sacrifice.  Our  men  have  fovght  and  died  to  preserve  intact  the 
glorious  freedom  and  prestige  of  a  great  nation,  to  make  it  secure  against  the  invader 
for  evermore,  to  create  a  more  glorious  heritage  for  their  children  than  the  history  of 
nations  can  reveal,  and  to  give  us  a  free,  self-contained,  self-supporting  Empire  that  will 
stand  for  ever  as  a  monument  to  their  heroism  and  self-sacrifice. 

He  who  can  forget  all  this  forgets  his  own  nationality.  Yet  there  are  men  to-day 
who  would  to-morrow  undo  all  this,  mercenary  men  who  measure  the  future  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  want  peace  at  any  price,  or  at  a  price  we  can  only  guess  at. 
I  am  not  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  policy  succeeding,  but  I  am  grieved  that  an 
Englishman  can  be  found  on  earth  with  the  shamelessness  to  propound  it. 

You  must  ask  yourselves — -and  answer — the  great  question,  "  Is  the  Empire 
worth  having — is  it  worth  holding  ?  "  If  it  is,  then  the  Dominions  must  never  again 
be  asked  to  trade  upon  even  terms  with  Germans.  We  claim  a  right  to  preferential 
treatment.  Whether  this  right  is  to  be  admitted  or  not  will  probably  become  one 
of  the  most  vital  issues  to  be  answered  by  the  electors  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  what  their  answer  will  be. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  observed  with  some  regret  the  attitude  that 
has  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  war  by  some  people  in  Great  Britain?  There 
is,  it  is  true,  some  slight  defection  from  the  whole-hearted  loyalty  which  at  one  time 
marked  the  characteristics  of  the  nation,  but  I  feel  sure  that  any  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  public  opinion  has  been  largely  due  to  the  monotony  with  which  horror 
upon  horror  has  been  piled  on  us  for  the  past  three  years.  If  the  people  of  this  great 
nation  would  only  look  at  their  own  history,  they  would  see  that  whilst  we  believed 
that  we  were  enduring  great  hardships,  they  are,  comparatively  speaking,  as  nothing 
to  those  accepted  by  our  forebears  in  days  gone  by. 

During  the  Napoleonic  War  we  s.aw  France  the  military  aggressor  in  Europe,  with 
Napoleon  at  the  zenith  of  his  career  threatening  with  his  military  domination  the 
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rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  Let  us  try  and  picture  now  what 
the  Englishman  of  that  day  had  to  face.  France  had  to  her  credit  a  long  line  of 
glorious  victories  on  the  Continent ;  England  was  in  a  parlous  condition  ;  the  Bank 
of  England  suspended  cash  payments  ;  many  banks  crashed  ;  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals became  bankrupt ;  15,000  people  died  of  starvation  ;  we  had  an  expedition 
to  the  Dardanelles  that  was  a  colossal  failure  ;  another  to  Egypt  that  showed  endless 
incompetence  ;  another  to  "Walcheren  which  marked  the  hopeless  stupidity  of  the 
English  commanders  ;  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  beside  which  our  experience  was  a  mere 
detail ;  the  landing  of  the  invader  in  Great  Britain  upon  three  separate  occasions  ; 
our  own  Navy  in  mutiny  at  Spithead  and  at  the  Nore  and  blockading  London  at  a 
time  when  we  were  threatened  with  the  combined  navies  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  though 
to  make  the  picture  even  worse,  the  citizens  of  London  petitioned  the  King  that  he 
might  recall  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  fields  of  Spain,  where,  indeed,  he  was 
at  the  time  making  secure  the  freedom  of  the  world  ;  soldiers  ringed  our  coasts  and 
practised  fighting  breast  deep  in  water  ;  beacon  fires  were  ready  to  be  lighted  to  give 
the  warning  signal ;  the  blockade  of  England  was  decreed  from  Berlin,  and  fighting 
was  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  with  a  tenacity  of  which  we  have 
always  been  proud,  and  to  which  we  have  always  been  grateful,  our  people  held  on 
and  endured  all  the  hardships,  horrors,  and  privations  of  that  day  in  order  that  we 
in  our  turn  might  emulate  their  example  and  hand  down  to  our  children  an  Empire 
even  more  splendid  than  that  we  inherited.  Let  me  ask  those  people  who  are  frightened 
and  timid  about  the  situation  at  the  present  time  whether  they  would  rather  be  alive 
in  London  now  or  in  those  days  when  London  was  afflicted  with  the  Plague.  Would 
you  rather  be  in  your  house  and  hear  the  cry  of  "  Take  cover,"  or  would  you  prefer 
the  old  cry  of  "  Bring  out  your  dead  "  ? 

Our  forebears  have  endured  all  this  for  us  and  all  these  hardships,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  the  Colonial,  although  his  knowledge  of  English  history  may  be  limited, 
has  imbibed  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  what  Englishmen  have  done  before  English- 
men may  do  to-day.  We  are  in  this  fight  to  win,  and  we  propose  to  hold  on  until 
the  enemy  is  defeated.  We  know  that  great  economic  and  industrial  problems  must 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  war,  and  we  feel  that  whilst  the  most  important  part  of  our 
duty  at  the  present  time  is  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  at  the  same  time 
we  do  regard  it  as  all-important  that  every  step  should  be  taken  now  to  ensure  that 
when  the  gates  of  commerce  are  again  opened  wide  our  manufacturers  and  producers 
may  be  ready  with  their  goods  to  fill  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper : 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E.  Carson,  M.P.) :  I  have  for  me  the  unique 
privilege  of  being  here  to-night  to  listen  and  to  learn,  rather  than  to  make  a  speech. 
I  do  not  often  find  myself  in  that  position.  My  main  duty  is  to  introduce  to  you 
one  of  our  fellow-citizens  from  over  the  seas,  Mr.  Fisher,  the  late  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Customs  in  New  Zealand.  I  purposely  said  our  fellow-citizen.  I  know  nothing 
now  about  Colonials  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  and  we 
are  going  either  to  sink  or  to  get  into  port  together.  In  confidence,  I  may  tell  you 
we  are  going  to  get  into  port.  Mr.  Fisher  comes  to  this  country  as  an  ex-Minister 
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of  one  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  that  is  second  to  none  in  loyalty  to  the  Mother 
Country.  New  Zealand  was  the  first  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  pass  a  law  of  con- 
scription when  they  found  the  Old  Country  was  in  danger.  It  is  being  followed  now 
by  Canada  and  Australia,  where  those  great  statesmen,  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  are  carrying  out  their  determined  policy  of  a  fight  to  the  finish.  I  am  sure 
this  meeting  wishes  them  God -speed  in  the  difficult  work  they  have  undertaken.  Mr. 
Fisher  has  one  great  advantage  over  any  Englishman  or  any  Irishman  who  ventures 
to  speak  on  Imperial  Trade.  It  is  this — that  he  is  not  weighed  down  with  any  of 
our  old  party  prejudices.  He  knows  nothing  about  them  and  he  cares  less,  and  so 
he  can  speak  to  you  without  being  put  in  any  particular  bin.  He  is  the  pure  wine 
from  overseas.  In  that  capacity  he  will  bring  a  freshness  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  trade  which  is  very  much  to  be  desired  in  a  country  where — no  matter  what  we  say — 
some  of  us  never  really  forget  our  political  prejudices.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  question 
of  Imperial  Trade  is  so  closely  connected  with  this  war  that  you  cannot  dissociate 
one  from  the  other.  We  are  not  going  to  lose  the  lessons  of  this  war  in  the  consideration 
of  our  future  trade  policy  in  this  country.  Never  again  are  we  going  to  have  a  peaceful 
penetration  of  amiable  Germans.  Never  again  are  we  going  to  allow  Germany  to 
build  up  her  reserves  of  war  by  her  appearance  of  the  peaceful  carrying  on  of  business. 
These  are  the  kind  of  lessons  that  we  ought  to  have  learned,  and  the  kind  of  lessons 
which,  I  believe,  if  we  properly  apply  our  minds  to  the  matter,  we  will  have  learned 
from  the  war.  Nothing  ever  astonishes  me  more  than  why  Germany  ever  went  to 
war  at  all.  Why,  she  had  taken  possession  of  three-fourths  of  London  and  of  almost 
every  other  city  in  the  country — in  point  of  fact,  we  were  beginning  to  take  off  our 
hats  to  the  Germans  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  us  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  commerce 
at  all.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  to  show  the  thoroughness  of  their 
organisation  for  the  carrying  on  of  peaceful  commerce.  I  was  on  a  committee  some 
time  ago  and  we  were  enquiring  into  what  is  being  done  with  Hun  businesses  in  this 
country  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  that  subject 
myself.  A  firm  in  Holland  had  contracted  with  an  English  firm  to  supply  them  with 
a  large  amount  of  machinery.  It  was  a  contract,  I  think,  for  over  a  million  of  money. 
Before  completing  the  contract,  the  firm  in  Holland  applied  to  an  agency  in  London 
with  a  British  name — an  enquiry  agency — to  know  whether  the  English  firm  was  in 
a  position  of  solvency  to  enter  into  such  a  large  contract,  and  they  got  back  a  most 
confidential  report  in  answer  to  their  question  pointing  out  that  the  firm  in  question 
were  so  insolvent  and  in  such  a  parlous  condition  that  they  could  not  possibly  carry 
out  such  a  contract.  The  innocent  enquiry  agency  was  a  German  agency,  and  the 
postscript  to  their  letter  was,  "  If  you  are  .in  a  hurry  about  your  contract  we  can 
confidentially  recommend  a  particular  firm"  (which  was  a  German  firm).  After  the 
war  broke  out  the  German  firm  who  got  the  contract  could  no  longer  go  on  with  it, 
and  they  had  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  English  firm.  They  handed  over  all 
the  documents  and  I  have  them  in  my  possession.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  made 
the  condition  of  people  carrying  on  honest  trade  in  this  country  in  the  past  absolutely 
intolerable.  And  all  I  can  say  is  this — if  the  English  people,  or,  shall  I  say,  if  the 
British  Empire  ever  again  tolerates  anything  approaching  what  was  in  vogue  before 
the  war  the  whole  of  this  war  will  have  been  waged  in  vain.  Those  who  are  the 
martyrs  of  that  system — because  the  men  in  the  trenches  who  have  lost  their  lives 
and  the  men  on  the  seas  are  the  martyrs  of  that  system — I  say  we  owe  it  to  them  that  never 
again  in  this  country  shall  this  ghastly  German  ideal  of  trade  or  business  be  allowed 
to  hold  up  its  head.  Further— I  should  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Fisher  thinks  about 
this— I  believe  that  in  addition  to  our  splendid  Army  and  our  splendid  Navy,  at  the 
present  time  we  hold  in  our  hands  a  weapon  which  is  equal  almost  in  importance 
to  anything  you  can  do  in  the  field  or  on  the  sea.  That  weapon  is  the  economic 
weapon.  Just  look  round  and  see  the  condition  in  which  we  stand  with  our  Colonies 
in  the  economic  world.  They  talk  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Let  us,  at  all  events, 
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commence  with  a  league  of  British  nations.  What  we  can  do  by  a  proper  league  of 
British  nations  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  limit  to.  Take  the  question  of  raw  materials. 
When  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  lack  of  raw  material  to  go  round  to  rebuild 
the  world  that  has  been  devastated  by  the  Hun.  The  Germans  are  removing  from 
Belgium  every  particle  of  machinery  which-  can  be  of  use  to  them,  and  which  might 
have  been  of  help  in  the  reconstruction  of  that  devastated  country.  Everywhere  they 
go  it  is  the  same  thing.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  their  society  and  their  commerce 
never  can  be  reconstructed  unless  the  British  Empire  and  her  Allies  are  willing  to  give  them 
the  means.  Now  I  am  not  preaching  the  gospel  of  boycott  after  the  war.  When  we 
come  to  terms  of  peace  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  that.  But  I  am  preaching 
this  emphatically — that  we  ought,  by  our  legislation  and  administration,  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  Germany  that  every  day  that  goes  on — that  causes  devastation  and 
loss — is  to  be  to  their  sorrow  and  their  loss.  We  ought  to  make  it  perfectly  clear, 
not  merely  in  words,  but  in  acts,  that  the  longer  the  war  continues  the  less  chance 
is  there  of  their  coming  in  for  any  share  of  the  much  too  short  amount  of  raw  material 
that  exists  in  the  world  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  nations.  We  have 
a  vast  amount  of  raw  material  in  the  British  Empire.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
wealth  that  goes  to  producing  such  things  as  spelter,  zinc,  and  lead,  comes  from  Australia 
and  Canada  and  other  places  in  the  British  Dominions.  Before  the  war  every  particle 
of  that,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  was  within  the  clutches  of  Germany.  After  the  war 
they  should  not  be  able  to  touch  an  ounce  of  it  without  our  consent.  I  take  that 
merely  as  an  instance.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  nothing  ever  surprised  me  more 
than  that  when  we  had  a  Bill  last  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  about 
that  result,  and  that  result  only,  we  should  have  had  a  long-continued  discussion  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  after  all,  to  say  to  these  Christian-like  Germans — 
"  We  will  take  you  to  our  arms  when  the  war  is  over,  and  we  will  take  care  in  the 
building  up  of  the  nations  of  the  world  you  shall  have  an  equal  priority  with  our- 
selves." No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  not  business.  Take  shipbuilding.  Wo 
are  suffering  grievous  loss  in  our  ships.  Ships  are  the  very  heart  of  our  commerce. 
Ships  are  the  traffic  between  us  and  our  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Ships  go  along  the 
lines  of  communication  held  up  by  our  splendid  Navy.  Shipbuilding  for  many  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  ruthless  breaches  of  international  law  by  the  U-boats,  must  be 
one  of  our  most  essential  industries,  if  we  are  to  revive  our  trade  at  all,  and  so  it 
will  be  with  all  nations,  including  Germany.  I  suppose  when  we  come  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  us  some  priority  in  shipbuilding  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
be  told  it  is  gross  interference  with  trade  and  business.  Well,  I  hope  the  nation  will 
rise  at  this  kind  of  thing.  I  hope  that  no  ship  in  any  shipyard  will  be  allowed  to 
be  built  for  any  country  until  we  have  supplied  the  whole  deficiency  which  has  been 
caused  by  our  efforts  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  ourselves  and  our  Allies.  Economic 
offensive  !  I  once  called  it  bombing  Hun  businesses.  Yes,  bomb  them  till  there  ia 
not  a  brick  in  the  foundation  left.  Do  it  now ;  don't  wait !  You  have  every  justifica- 
tion for  this  reason — it  is  the  Germans  who  have  rendered  it  necessary  we  should 
have  to  reconstruct  at  all,  and  in  the  reconstruction  let  our  own  construction  for  our 
own  purposes  have  every  priority.  Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  loving  our  friends 
rather  than  our  enemies.  Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  mutually  assisting  each  other — 
those  of  us  here  and  those  from  overseas — who  have  shaken  hands  together  and  gone  into 
the  trenches  and  left  there  in  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  the  loved  ones 
and  best  ones  of  the  Empire — let  us  keep  them  before  our  minds  and  the  ideals  for 
which  they  were  fighting.  Let  us  remember  that,  but  for  them,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  us.  Let  us  accordingly  frame  our  policy  so  that,  as  they  died  for  freedom 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Empire,  we  who  survive  shall  take  care  that  the  fruits  which 
they  have  cultivated  shall  be  reaped  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  people. 
After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  : 

THE  HON.   J.   D.     CONNOLLY   (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia),    after  referring 
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to  the  part  played  by  Australia  in  the  war,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  own  State  had  11  per 
cent,  of  its  entire  population  fighting,  said :  As  a  representative  of  Australia,  I  was  particularly 
grateful  to  hear  our  Chairman — a  Cabinet  Minister — speak  in  the  way  he  did  of  how 
we  should  carry  out  the  war,  and  how  we  should  stand  together  after  the  war.  In 
Australia  we  have  given  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  men  and  money.  If  we 
are  to  exist  and  to  carry  the  great  burdens  we  have  gladly  undertaken,  we  must  have 
all  possible  assistance  from  the  Mother  Country  when  the  war  is  over.  It  has  been 
remarked  to  me  that  the  English  people  will  not  countenance  any  emigration  to  tho 
Colonies  when  the  war  is  over.  On  that  point  I  would  wish  to  bring  this  before 
your  mind.  We  have  not  received  that  assistance  from  the  British  people  we  had 
a  right  to  expect.  We  have  tried  to  promote  the  flow  of  emigrants  to  Australia. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  people  who  are  always  ready  to  emigrate  from  an  old 
country.  Unfortunately,  in  the  past  a  great  many  of  these  people  have  emigrated  to 
South  America  and  other  foreign  countries  with  consequent  loss  to  the  Empire.  In 
Western  Australia,  some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ministry 
having  control  of  the  Emigration  Department.  We  initiated  a  vigorous  immigration 
policy  and  we  decided  to  confine  it  strictly  to  British  immigrants.  My  point  is  this — 
that  Australia  has  put  up  a  magnificent  record  in  voluntary  enlistment,  but  Western 
Australia  has  shown  a  better  percentage  than  any  of  the  other  States,  and  I  attribute 
that  largely  to  the  immigration  policy  I  have  just  referred  to.  I  maintain  that  you 
have  no  right  to  prevent  any  person  in  the  British  Empire  emigrating  to  any  portion 
of  that  Empire  that  he  thinks  fit  to  go  to.  Finally,  I  would  urge  you  to  encourage 
people  to  go  to  our  colonies,  and  so  retain  them  within  the  Empire. 

MB.  C.  SANDBACH  PABKEB,  C.B.E.,  Chairman  of  the  British  Empire  Producers' 
Organisation,  said  that  the  cause  of  the  apathy  towards  the  Colonies  in  former  days 
was  fifty  years  of  a  particular  trade  policy.  Those  who  for  years  had  been  working 
to  bring  about  some  appreciation  of  the  potentialities  of  the  Empire,  and  the  import- 
ance of  developing  them  to  the  utmost  extent,  had  to-night  gathered  fresh  encourage- 
ment and  strength.  Organisations  like  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the  organisa- 
tion of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  chairman,  were  deserving  of  every  possible 
support  from  the  people  of  this  country.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  explain  the 
Dominions'  side  of  the  question  ;  for  there  was  another  side  which  affected  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  unless  and  until  they  realised  that  in  the  Empire  and  in  the 
future  of  the  Overseas  Empire  lay  the  power  and  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  live, 
he  feared  that  there  would  be  no  support  for  a  policy  for  the  development  of  the 
Empire.  The  first  business  was  to  finish  the  war,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
prepare  for  after-war  conditions.  We  wanted  to  organise  and  develop  all  the  resources 
of  the  Empire.  Increased  production  is  vital.  There  is  only  one  source  from  which 
wealth  can  come,  and  that  is  the  soil  and  the  labour  and  sweat  of  men's  brows,  and 
they  ought  to  put  every  inducement  before  the  people  to  devote  their  best  energies 
to  increased  production  and  the  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  this  great 
Empire. 

MB.  O.  C.  BEALE,  Chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  (New  South  Wales), 
remarking  that  he  wished  to  bring  back  the  discussion  to  the  real  motif  of  the  paper, 
which  was  the  question  of  a  council  of  Ministers  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  in  con- 
sultation with  Ministers  of  the  Mother  Country,  held  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  such  a  body  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Empire.  As  illustrating  the 
importance  of  consultation,  he  mentioned  that  some  time  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  was  appointed  by  great  copper-producing  concerns  in  Australia  to  see  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty,  and  to  ask  them  whether  they  could  not  devise  some  means 
whereby  7,000  copper  miners  could  be  saved  from  being  thrown  out  of  employment. 
It  required  little  penetration  to  understand  the  frightful  position  in  which  this  country 
would  be  placed  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  copper.  There  had  been  a  shortage— 
u  grave  shortage— of  that  essential  material  with  the  results  with  which  we  were  familiar. 
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This  was  because  there  was  no  cohesion,  no  meeting  of  Ministers  to  see  that  the 
country  was  properly  supplied,  and  that  our  resources  were  properly  organised.  What 
was  wanted  was  an  organisation  that  would  meet  in  London  and  make  a  survey  of 
the  needs  of  the  Empire. 

After  the  HON.  J.  G.  JENKINS  had  spoken  and  vigorously  denounced  some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  debate  mentioned  by  the  Chairman,  MR.  E.  SAUNDEES,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  British  Empire  Producers'  Association  (South  Africa),  said  that  on  the  question  of  trade 
after  the  war  turned  the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
of  «ur  huge  debt.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  could  meet  that  liability 
comfortably,  provided  we  determine  to  organise  our  resources  and  to  work  unitedly 
together.  We  had  the  control  of  many  raw  materials,  and  he  instanced  jute.  The 
jute  of  the  whole  world  is  produced  in  India.  Why  give  that  jute  to  our  competitors 
at  the  same  price  as  to  our  own  people.  Labour  in  future  would  demand  to  be 
provided  with  work  under  better  pay  and  conditions.  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  produce  and  to  have  a  market.  Organisation  and  education  were  required — technical 
education  particularly. 

CAPTAIN  WEBSTER  hoped  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Conference  would  b« 
carried  out — that  we  should  not  only  adopt  but  act  upon  them — and  that  we  should 
give  to  our  Colonies  that  fair  play  which  for  so  many  years  they  had  extended  to  us. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fisher  and  to  the  Chairman  were  moved  by  SIR  WALTER 
DAVIDSON  (Governor  of  New  South  Wales)  and  seconded  by  SIR  GERALD  STRICKLAND. 
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The  Imperial  Pacific  Cable. — Another  record  of  prosperity  is  embodied  in  the  new 
Report  of  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  which,  although  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  October  last,  was  not  circulated  until  the  close  of  the  year.  The  War  has  lifted 
this  great  adventure  in  Empire  co-partnership  out  of  the  slough  of  financial  despond. 
Whereas,  in  the  years  before  1914,  a  deficit  had  to  be  met  by  the  co-partner  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  pay  the  fixed  annuity  of  £77,544  18s.  due  to  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  in  respect  of  interest  and  repayment  of  capital  of  £2,000,000  advanced 
for  the  original  construction  of  the  Cable,  at  the  present  time  that  annuity  can  be 
paid  out  of  revenue,  while  the  sum  of  £90,000  is  transferred  to  the  Renewal  Account — 
£50,000  more  than  the  normal  amount — and  £12,891  contributed  to  the  Provident 
Fund.  Evidence  of  the  complete  absence  of  the  enemy  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
of  the  failure  of  the  submarines  to  damage  the  Atlantic  Cables,  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  cables  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  have  worked  without  in- 
terruption since  the  episode  of  the  early  months  of  the  War,  when  the  German  raider 
Niirenberg  cut  the  cable  at  Fanning  Island.  Pressure  of  war  service  has  made  sus- 
pension necessary  of  the  week-end  telegrams,  deferred  Press  messages,  and  deferred 
ordinary  messages.  Nearly  nine  millions  of  paying  words  were  transmitted  across 
the  Pacific  Cable  during  the  year.  In  free  messages,  sent  in  the  interests  of  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  casualties,  the  Cable  also  carried  approximately  650,000  words. 
The  War  has  continuously  demonstrated  the  far-flung  prevision  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  founder  of  the  Cable.  No  such  success  as  it  enjoys  during  the  war  can 
be  expected  from  the  Cable  in  time  of  peace.  But  the  increase  of  business  connection 
will,  doubtless,  suffice  to  make  the  Cable  permanently  a  paying  concern. 

"Our  Day"  Gifts  from  Overseas. — It  has  been  stated  that  British  Red  Cross 
work  absorbs  money  at  the  rate  of  over  £60,000  a  week,  and  in  this,  the  fourth 
year  of  the  War,  there  is  an  even  greater  need  for  funds  than  heretofore,  the  demands 
on  this  service  having  grown  enormously  during  .the  past  year.  It  is  confidently 
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expected  that  the  response  to  the  "  Our  Day "  1917  appeal  will  be  as  generous  as 
in  the  two  previous  years.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  publish  a  complete  list  of 
contributions  received  from  all  over  the  Empire,  the  following  are  among  the  gifts 
already  acknowledged.  It  is  too  early  to  say  confidently  what  will  be  the  final  result 
of  the  "  Our  Day "  campaign  in  Canada,  but  the  excellent  achievement  already  re- 
corded is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  splendid  effort  made  in  Ontario.  The 
Dominion's  total  to  date  has  reached  £180,000,  approximately.  A  further  sum  of  £1,744 
has  been  received  from  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  £1,957  from  Gisborne,  but  the 
figures  relating  to  this  Dominion  and  to  Australia  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy.  Western 
Australia  has  sent  £4,820,  while  the  South  African  total  stands  at  approximately 
£35,043.  A  sum  of  £35,000  has  been  received  from  Nigeria,  exclusive  of  the  £14,128 
remitted  before  October  last,  and  a  further  £1,000  has  been  promised,  bringing 
Nigeria's  total  for  1917  to  over  £50,000.  Throughout  the  War  the  people  of  Ceylon 
have  been  most  generous  givers  on  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  as  much  as  £30,000 
having  been  sent  by  them  to  the  British  Red  Cross.  The  Straits  Settlements,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Kelantan,  Trengganu  and  Kedah,  have  sent  £91,700,  with 
a  promise  of  more  to  follow,  this  being  nearly  double  the  contribution  sent  in  1916. 
Gibraltar  also  has  made  a  supreme  effort,  having  sent  the  fine  sum  of  £5,011,  while 
£6,130  has  come  from  Mauritius,  and  £6,500  from  Zanzibar.  Other  amounts  acknow- 
ledged include  £1,500  from  British  North  Borneo,  £2,000  from  the  Bahamas,  £914  from 
St.  Lucia,  £250  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  a  further  £226  from  the  Leeward  Islands, 
£506  from  Perak,  F.M.S.,  another  £110  from  Uruguay,  and  £500  from  British  subjects 
in  San  Salvador. 

CANADA. 

The  Victory  Loan. — The  record  of  subscriptions  to  the  great  Dominion  Victory 
Loan  is  now  almost  complete.  Quebec,  including  Montreal,  has  accounted  for  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  whole,  the  four  Western  Provinces  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and 
the  three  Maritime  Provinces  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  Lord  Shaughnessy,  who  undertook  to  defray  the  expense  of  transport,  the  British 
Government  consented  to  send  one  of  the  tanks  to  Montreal  to  take  part  in  a 
great  parade  for  the  Victory  Loan.  In  consequence  of  the  urgent  need  for  this  tank 
elsewhere,  its  stay  in  Canada  was  necessarily  short,  so  that  Montreal  was  the  only 
city  in  the  Dominion  privileged  to  see  this  weapon  of  war.  It  was  manned  by  a  crew 
of  gunners  all  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  tank  service  at  the  front.  It  is  said  that 
the  amount  of  new  bonds  issued  in  connection  with  this  loan  will  far  exceed  the 
record  for  any  of  the  preceding  domestic (loans. 

Strong  Position  of  the  Banks.— Some  interesting  figures  relating  to  Canadian  banking 
were  quoted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  It  appears  that  the 
Dominion  banks  have  lately  loaned  $100,000,000  (£20,000,000)  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment towards  the  purchase  of  the  North- West  wheat  crop,  and  about  $160,000,000 
(£32,000,000)  towards  the  purchase  of  munitions.  To  the  Dominion  Government  they  have 
made  advances  amounting  to  $147,450,000  (£29,490,000)  for  various  purposes  connected 
with  the  War.  The  Bank  of  Montreal,  with  total  assets  amounting  to  $403,000,000 
(£80,600,000),  is  representative  of  the  strong  position  occupied  by  the  banking  con- 
cerns of  the  Dominion.  In  bis  address  to  the  shareholders,  Sir  Frederick  Williams- 
Taylor  remarked  that  there  was  no  longer  the  same  flow  of  capital  into  the  Dominion 
as  there  had  been  before  the  War,  but  he  was  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  possible 
blessing  in  disguise,  since  he  thought  that  borrowed  money  had  been  all  too  easily 
acquired  in  pre-war  days.  He  went  on  to  explain  the  reason  why  Canada  cannot  at 
present  finance  her  requirements  in  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place  the  American 
Government  wants  the  money  for  itself,  and  the  normal  flow  of  funds  between  the 
two  countries  has  been  hampered  by  the  complication  of  the  Dollar  Exchange  situation. 
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The   American    Government   has   realised   the   difficulties,  however,    and   has   now"  made 
arrangements   whereby  the  necessity  for  the  importation  of  gold  has  teen  obviated. 

The  Halifax  Disaster.  —  The  Dominion  Government  made  a  grant  of  £1,000,000 
towards  relief  work  in  Halifax,  while  some  £200,000  was  raised  for  the  same  object 
by  the  cities  and  towns  of  Canada,  and  numerous  private  relief  funds  have  been 
organised  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  chief  problem  is  that  of  providing  homes 
for  the  destitute,  but  many  schemes  are  on  foot  for  the  rebuilding  of  these  homes 
entirely  by  means  of  public  and  private  contributions.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
disaster,  the  authorities  were  quick  to  overcome  the  confusion.  Military  patrols  were 
organised  to  guard  against  looting,  and  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing  was  carried 
out  with  admirable  promptitude.  It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  disaster 
caused  the  death  of  1,226  persons,  of  whom  701  have  been  identified,  while  400  persons 
are  said  to  be  missing.  Thousands  of  tons  of  broken  glass  were  cleared  from  the  streets, 
and  many  people  were  blinded  by  the  flying  fragments. 


Volunteer  Foresters.  —  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  a  Newfoundland 
Forestry  Corps  is  at  present  engaged  in  felling  timber  in  the  famous  woods  on  the 
Atholl  estate  at  Craigvinean,  Scotland.  The  Corps,  which  is  commanded  by  Major 
Sullivan,  consists  of  between  300  and  400  men  who,  having  been  recruited  as  volunteers, 
are  either  medically  unfit  for  military  service  or  over  military  age.  The  lumber  camp 
has  been  equipped  with  the  necessary  machinery,  the  timber  being  delivered  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  saw-mill  by  means  of  a  chute  constructed  from  the  trees  felled. 
The  Corps  is  doing  valuable  work,  and  has  met  with  a  warm  welcome  and  generous 
recognition  of  its  services. 

Flourishing  Condition  of  the  Fishing  Fleet.  —  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
losses  among  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  Colony's  trade  since  the  beginning  of  the 
War  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of  ships  built  at  home  and 
purchased  abroad.  It  is  stated  that  the  Newfoundland  sailing  fleet  now  numbers  125 
vessels,  while  17  others  are  on  the  stocks,  the  total  of  142  being  the  largest  locally 
owned  fleet  the  Colony  has  had  for  many  years.  This  is  exclusive  of  boats  used  only 
in  the  island  trade.  The  fleet,  which  is  made  up  of  schooners  ranging  from  100  tons 
to  400  tons,  has  a  capacity  which  will  enable  the  Colony  to  transport  its  entire  catch 
of  cod  to  foreign  markets  in  its  own  boats. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Local  Loans.  —  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  first  war  loan  was  raised  ia 
New  Zealand,  £11,000,000  was  subscribed  in  response  to  the  £8,000,000  asked  for.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  in  his  Budget  speech  last  year,  said  that  with  an  estimated  war  expendi- 
ture of  about  £1,900,000  a  month,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  £24,000,000  during 
the  current  year.  He  began  by  asking  for  half  this  amount  at  very  short  notice,  and 
so  splendid  was  the  response  of  the  country  that  when  the  applications  closed  th« 
£12,000,000  for  which  he  had  asked  was  over-subscribed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £4,000,000. 
In  introducing  the  second  war  loan  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said,  "  In  the  event  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  falling  short  of  the  amount  required,  I  will  ask  the  Hous* 
for  authority  to  introduce  a  system  of  compulsory  contribution  under  which  persona 
who  have  not  done  their  part  in  helping  to  provide  the  necessary  finance  for  carrying 
on  the  war  and  for  providing  adequate  payment  for  soldiers  and  their  dependants, 
will  be  assessed  with  additional  heavy  taxation."  The  method  for  regulating  the 
assessment  of  contributions  is  ingenious,  and  deserves  to  be  successful.  The  money 
subscribed  locally  lor  war  purposes  in  less  than  thirteen  months  amounts  to  about 
£27,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  £2,000,000  raised  in  the  Dominion  in  1915  for  public  works. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Food  Notes.— The  Imperial  authorities  have  continued  to  place  orders  in  South 
Africa  for  further  consignments  of  meat  to  be  sent  to  Europe  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 
To  facilitate  the  delivery  of  these  orders,  the  shipping  space  formerly  used  for  imported 
frozen  meat  is  now  being  held  for  the  export  trade,  and  it  is  intended  that  supplies 
shall  be  forwarded  at  regular  intervals  of  five  or  six  weeks  if  possible.  Until  recently 
the  demand  for  South  African  cheese  was  extremely  limited,  but  since  the  inevitable 
reduction  of  imports  from  Holland  and  elsewhere,  the  home-made  product  has  begun 
to  find  favour  with  the  consumer.  Besides  supplying  the  home  markets,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  for  export. 

Growing  Demand  for  Corundum. — It  is  reported  that  a  considerable  export  trade 
in  corundum  has  sprung  up  in  the  Transvaal  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  the  mineral  is  chiefly  due  to  its  uses  as  an  abrasive,  and  hitherto 
Canada  has  been  the  principal  producer.  Lately  the  price  has  risen  considerably,  and 
farmers  and  natives  of  the  Louis  Trichard,  Leydsdorp,  and  other  districts  of  the  Trans- 
vaal are  finding  the  collection  and  sale  of  the  ore  a  profitable  industry.  The  annual 
report  for  1916  states  that  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  exported  from  South  Africa 
reached  four  figures. 
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Woman  Power  and  the  Empire. — With  reference  to  the  excellent  article  in  your 
December  number  on  "  Woman  Power  and  the  Empire,"  may  I  point  out  that  the 
salaries  of  women  teachers  in  South  Africa  have  recently  undergone  revision,  and  now 
compare  satisfactorily  with  those  offered  in  Great  Britain. 

(1)  Assistant    mistresses    in    Secondary    Schools    rarely    receive    less    than    £100  per 
annum,   while   salaries   for   principals   range   from    £320   per   annum   to    £600.    As   the 
posts  are  resident,  the  higher  cost  of  living  does  not,  in  term  time,  fall  on  the  teacher, 
and  in  many   instances   but   little   expense    is  incurred   during   the   holidays   owing  to 
the  well-known  hospitality  of   South  Africa.     The   hours   of   duty  are  shorter  than  at 
home   and,   to   quote   a   teacher   who   went   out   through   this    Society,    "  I   have   time 
out  here  to  be  a  social  being  and  not  only  a  school  marm." 

(2)  Although  every  teacher  must  now  take  the  higher  Bilingual  Certificate  examina- 
tion  within   five   years    of   her   first    appointment,    the    Dutch    language    presents    no 
great  difficulty  to  a  trained  intellect ;  there  are  vacation  courses  and  the  examination 
can  be  passed  during  the  holidays. 

We  have  been  successfully  engaged  for  many  years  in  helping  teachers  desirous 
of  going  out  to  South  Africa,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  give  them  the  latest  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  posts  and  other  essential  matters  connected  with  their  new 
venture  in  life. 

I  am,  &c., 
South  African  Colonisation  Society,  ALICE  KNOX, 

115  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1.  Chairman  Education  Committee. 

The  Institute's  Title. — I  am  sorry  to  see  from,  an  article  in  the  January  number 
of  UNITED  EMPIBE  that  the  question  of  altering  the  title  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
is  still  under  discussion.  I  had  hoped,  with  many  others,  that  it  had  died  a  natural 
death.  The  old  Colonial  Institute  was  started  at  a  time  when  the  British  public  began 
to  realise  the  suicidal  policy  of  the  Manchester  School,  which  led  to  the  scramble 
for  Africa,  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  now  become  historic  and  known 
throughout  the  world  as  a  rallying  spot  for  all  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
great  inheritance.  Personally,  I  think  the  words  "  Colony "  and  "  Colonist "  correctly 
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describe    the    origin   of    our    national    growth,    and    it   is    difficult    to    understand    that 
objections  to  these  terms  exist,   at  all  events,   to  the  extent  we  are  led  to  believe. 

We  already  have  our  British  Empire  this  and  our  British  Union  that,  and  to 
adopt  any  similar  title  would  only  be  to  bring  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  a 
line  with  a  host  of  societies  of  mushroom  growth,  which,  after  all,  profess  similar 
views  to  those  originated  and  fostered  by  our  Institute. 

Our  earliest  settlements  in  America  were  Colonies,  and  though  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  are  styled  Dominions  and  Australia  a  Commonwealth,  they  all  spring  from 
Colonies,  and  our  brothers  overseas  would  be  the  last  to  fail  in  their  recognition  of 
the  debt  they — and  all  of  us — owe  to  the  early  pioneers  who  colonised  these  vast 
areas.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  alteration  in  the  splendid  title  of  the  "  Royal  Colonial 
Institute "  than  I  do  in  the  necessity  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Colonial  Office  ; 
but  if  there  are  still  those  who  wish  to  destroy  old  landmarks,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know — if  again  put  to  the  vote — the  direction  the  balance  of  opinion  would  be 
likely  to  follow. 

General  Smuts  says  :  "  We  are  not  an  Empire — an  Empire  is  an  entity,  a  unity." 
We  far  surpass  any  Empire  that  ever  existed.  We  are  a  community  of  nations  which 
General  Smuts  calls  "the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations."  These  Nations — Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa — were  Colonies  planted  by  British  enterprise,  and 
the  good  old  word  "  Colony "  embraces  every  possession  where .  the  British  flag  flies 
except,  perhaps,  India,  which,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  not  prominently,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Institute,  associated  with  its  aims. 

I  am,  &c., 
January  19,  1918.  BENJAMIN  TBAVEES. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 

A  LARGE  and  enthusiastic  audience  assembled  at  the  King's  Hall,  Bournemouth,  on 
January  10  to  welcome  Lord  Morris,  the  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  who 
visited  the  town  as  the  guest  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  Institute  >  and  gave  an 
eloquent  and  vigorous  address  upon  "  The  Empire,  and  the  Colonial  Attitude  to  it 
and  to  the  War."  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Morris  was  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Gibbon,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Liddiard,  and  carried  unanimously.  In  reply,  Lord 
Morris  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  (Sir  Daniel  Morris)  and  this  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Merton  Russell-Cotes  and  supported  by  Major  J.  R.  Boose.  In 
response  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  Sir  Daniel  Morris  made  a  strong  appeal  for  increased 
membership  of  the  Institute  and  stated  that  it  was  hoped  that  other  prominent 
overseas  statesmen  would  visit  Bournemouth  from  time  to  time,  and  so,  by  inter- 
changing views,  help  on  the  excellent  work  in  which  the  Branch  was  engaged. 

BRISTOL. 

The  Bristol  Branch  continues  to  make  excellent  progress.  The  membership  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  includes  most  of  the  representative  and  leading  citizens  of 
Bristol.  The  lectures  are  well  attended.  On  January  7  Mr.  H.  L.  Riseley,  J.P., 
delivered  an  instructive  and  able  address  on  "  Empire  Building  from  Within,"  dealing 
with  the  weak  spots  in  Imperial  trading  and  suggesting  practical  remedies.  In  the 
regretted  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Rear-Admiral  Winnington-Ingram,  through  illness, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol,  Alderman  Frank  Sheppard,  presided.  Mr.  Riseley  was 
supported  by  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand, 
who  delivered  a  stirring  speech  ;  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard,  Chairman  of  Council ;  Sir  Barclay 
J.  Baron,  Mr.  J.  Holman,  J.P.,  and  others. 
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REVIEW. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  INDIA.* 

MR.  ARCHER  has  written  a  provocative  book,  which'  will  no  doubt  draw  some  angry 
rejoinders  from  those  whom  he  criticises.  His  thesis  is,  briefly,  that  British  rule  in 
India  has  on  the  whole  fully  justified  itself  ;  that  India,  which  was  mainly  a  barbarous 
country  before  our  rule,  is  now  less  barbarous,  thanks  to  Western — that  is,  English — 
influence  ;  that  if  we  were  to  leave  India,  either  voluntarily  or  by  force,  at  the  present 
time,  the  country  would  again  sink  back  to  barbarism,  political  impotence,  and  finally 
fall  under  the  heel  of  a  less  sympathetic  conqueror.  But  even  so,  he  does  not  look  on 
British  rule  in  India  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end 
is  to  train  India  towards  nationhood  and  independence,  so  that  in  time  our  presence 
may  be  withdrawn  without  detriment  to  India  itself. 

The  book  is,  therefore,  intended  as  a  warning  to  both  sides.  It  was  written  before 
the  War,  and  the  War  has  emphasised  the  need  for  political  change  in  India,  just 
as  it  has  also  made  a  difference  to  the  position  of  India  at  the  Imperial  Conference. 
On  that  matter  we  are  all  agreed.  Equally  so,  I  take  it,  very  few  Anglo-Indian* 
or  others  would  actually  claim  that  British  rule  is  an  end  in  itself ;  but  since  Mr. 
Archer  himself  admits  that  it  must  last  for  several  generations  more — at  least  in  one 
form  or  another — that  is,  to  all  interests  and  purposes,  an  attitude  of  permanence. 
Time  has  a  different  meaning  to  the  statesman  and  the  geologist. 

Where  Mr.  Archer  will  be  criticised  in  India  is  in  his  depreciation  of  Hinduism 
and  his  laudation  of  Islam.  The  former  is  to  him  the  evil  thing,  the  latter  the  good 
influence  of  India,  which  has  purified  its  architecture,  its  painting,  its  thought,  but 
is  for  ever  fighting  its  way  against  the  essentially  evil  Hinduism.  With  his  admiration 
of  Islam  one  need  not  quarrel ;  but  he  does,  we  think,  rather  overstress  the  short- 
comings of  Hinduism.  He  refers,  for  instance,  to  the  extraordinary  statuary  of  Hindu 
temples,  with  its  unnatural  human  beings,  as  though  this  was  unique  in  religious 
thought.  Has  Mr.  Archer  never  read  the  Apocalypse  ?  He  will  find  there  very  much 
the  same  impossible  fantasies ;  the  main  difference  being  that  the  Neoplatonist  who 
wrote  the  Revelation  was  an  author,  whereas  the  Hindus  illustrated  their  scriptures 
by  sculpture.  The  words  are  less  grotesque  to  our  accustomed  ears  than  the  stone  to 
our  unaccustomed  eyes.  (He  admits,  by  the  way,  that  the  conventional  British  angel, 
in  nightshirt  and  wings,  is  an  impossible  bird  of  paradise ;  may  it  not  be  as  ugly 
to  the  Oriental  as  their  monsters  are  to  us  ?  ) 

Again,  he  criticises  the  Hindu  literature  unsparingly,  and  here  one  can  easily  agree 
with  him  that  much  of  it  is  childish  and  absurd.  But  a  race  that  has  produced 
so  many  popular  literary  mediocrities  has  no  particular  right  to  vaunt  its  superiority, 
and  incidentally  Mr.  Archer  has  to  admit  that  much  of  our  poetry  must  sound  mere 
rhetoric  to  the  Hindu — a  fact  which  destroys  most  of  his  argument.  His  reference 
to  the  lack  of  drama  in  India  also  strikes  us  as  unfortunate  at  this  moment,  when 
all  London  is  crowding  to  see  "  Bubbly."  He  bewails  particularly  the  lack  of  tragic 
drama  in  India  ;  has  any  tolerable  tragedy  been  written  in  England  since  "  Othello "  ? 
Present-day  Britain  prefers  "A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff"  to  "King  Lear."  The  fact  is, 
it  is  dangerous  to  make  these  comparisons  between  dissimilar  literatures  or  theatres ; 
an  intelligent  Hindu  who  watched  one  of  Hall  Caine's  incredible  film  dramas  might 
easily  prove  that  England  was  barbaric. 

Mr.  Archer  is  on  sounder  ground  when  he  discusses  the  excessive  birth-rate  as 
the  true  source  of  India's  troubles,  but  here  again  his  denunciation  of  Indian  pessimism 
as  a  creed  of  life  reads  a  little  strangely  when  one  remembers  that  the  greatest  figure 
in  our  own  literature  to-day  is  Thomas  Hardy.  But  metaphysics  lie  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  review.  j^  Y7.  T 

*  India  and  the  Future.    By  William  Archer.    Heinemann.     16«. 
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AN  "  EMPIRE  "  VERSE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

THE  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Sir  Daniel  Morris  : — 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  on  to  you,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  a  suggestion 
for  an  '  Empire '  verse  for  '  God  save  the  King.'  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  Empire  in  the  National  Anthem,  and  many  people  would  gladly  welcome 
an  additional  verse  of  a  suitable  character  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  anthem.  .  .  .  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  bring  up  the  subject,  and  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  might  lead  the  way  for  the  general  adoption  of  a  suitable 
'  Empire '  verse." 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  acting  upon  Sir  Daniel  Morris's  suggestion,  and  have 
decided  to  offer  a  premium  of  Three  Guineas  for  the  "  Empire "  verse  that  shall 
fee  judged  to  be  most  worthy  to  be  recommended  for  incorporation  in  the  National 
Anthem. 

The  method  of  adjudication  will  be  announced  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  for  the  competition  are  asked  to  send  in  their  verses 
(which  should,  of  course,  be  in  the  same  metre  as  the  original  anthem),  to  the  Editors  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2, 
not  later  than  May  10.  The  competition  is  not  restricted  to  members  of  the  Institute. 


THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  LODGE. 

ON  Wednesday,  January  9,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  P.C.,  was  installed 
as  Master  of  the  Lodge,  and  Lt-Col.  G.  MacLaren  Brown  appointed  S.W.  The  year 
just  closed  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  and  success.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  January  and  invested  all  the  officers.  A 
continual  flow  of  candidates  has  been  maintained  and  the  Lodge  has  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  its  foundation  principles  by  entertaining  120  guests,  practically  all  being 
visitors  from  Overseas.  The  members  have  subscribed  £105  to  the  Freemasons'  War 
Hospital,  and  a  member  has  anonymously  added  a  further  £105  to  pay  for  the  Bergonie 
electrical  apparatus  recently  installed  at  the  hospital.  The  applications  for  member- 
ship are  so  numerous  that  the  founding  of  a  second  Lodge  is  being  seriously  considered. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  20,  when  Mr.  D.  Halliday  Macartney 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Cadet  Training."  Sir  Harry  Wilson  presided,  and  in  his 
opening  remarks  stated  that,  owing  to  food  conditions,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Institute  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  continue 
providing  tea  for  the  afternoon  social  gatherings.  Mr.  Macartney,  in  his  address,  dealt 
with  the  history  of  the  Cadet  movement  and  gave  many  interesting  particulars  on 
which  he  based  his  arguments  for  the  fuller  adoption  of  the  plan  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  and  the  Empire.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  Rome  Hall,  Deputy 
Medical  Commissioner,  Ministry  of  National  Service,  Major  Boose,  Cadet  T.  C.  Wetton, 
and  Mr.  A.  Montefiore  took  part.  In  putting  to  the  meeting  the  vote  of  thanks 
moved  by  the  new  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  Sir  Harry  Wilson  stated 
that  a  Committee  was  in  process  of  formation  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for 
encouraging  training  for  National  Service.  Pamphlets  by  Mr.  Macartney  on  the  subject  of 
his  address  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

A  well-attended  meeting  was  held  on  January  20,  when  an  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  I.  W.  Raymond,  of  the  National  Party,  on  "  Some  National  Problems  and  How  to 
Solve  Them."  Mr.  Raymond  submitted  a  brief  outline  of  the  policy  of  the  Party  and 
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then  proceeded  to  detail  his  own  proposals  of  legislative  and  social  action,  which  he 
had  drawn  up  in  view  of  his  parliamentary  candidature.  The  subject  was  very  ably 
treated  and  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  Sir  William  Grey 
Wilson,  Capt.  Webster,  Major  Pounds,  and  Mr.  De  Little  took  part.  The  Chairman, 
the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  referring  to  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Raymond  and  the 
other  speakers,  stated  that  they  would  be  considered  by  the  Executive  of  the  National 
Party,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  their  views  thereon  would  probably  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fellows  at  an  early  date.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Raymond  on  the  proposition  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  Mr.  Scammell. 


THE   INSTITUTE'S    CONGRATULATIONS    TO    LORD  MORRIS. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  Lord  Morris  : 

January  21,  1918. 

MY  LORD, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  you  hereunder  a  copy  of  the  Resolution 
of  Congratulation,  which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  at  their  Meeting  held  on  Friday,  January  18,  at  which  we  were  glad  that 
Your  Lordship  was  able  to  be  present. 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  wish  to  congratulate  Sir  Edward 
Morris,  now  Lord  Morris,  upon  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  Tfia  Majesty 
the  King :  an  honour  earned  by  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  Empire  in  the 
high  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  and  adding  distinction  to  the  historic 
Colony  which  has  played  so  noble  a  part  in  the  present  War.  The  Council  hope  that 
Lord  Morris  may  have  many  years  before  him  of  further  work  for  the  Empire,  for 
Newfoundland,  and  for  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  whose  interests  he  has  ever  had 
at  heart." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  WILSON  (Secretary). 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows  (90) : 

Angus  O.  Ashton,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Badcock,  Frederick  L.  Baldivin,  Ernest  S.  Bates, 
Capt.  L.  J.  Beirne,  Walter  W.  Champness,  James  B.  Drummond,  Thomas  M.  Finnimore, 
Dr.  A.  Cowan  Outhrie,  Major  Fowell  C.  B.  Richards,  Lieut.  H.  Rudland,  Lieut.  Harold 
A.  Sawyer,  Qeo.  Springfield,  William  H.  Tee,  Mafhew  McK.  Turnbull,  A.  R.  Vincent, 
Arthur  W.  Weldon,  H.  S.  Western,  Ue.ut.-Col.  John  A.  Wyllie. 

BIRMINGHAM.— Emil  A.  Belliss,  G.  F.  Birtles,  Spencer  J.  Birttes,  Randolph  Butler, 
Thomas  P.  Chatwin,  John  Cottyer,  Ernest  C.  Coverdale,  Charles  F.  Dawes,  Wittiam  H. 
Edwards,  Edward  T.  Everton,  Rupert  Gadd,  Edgar  G.  Harcourt,  Ernest  H.  Humphries, 
Neri  Johnson,  Harry  Lench,  William  P.  Hitter,  Hugh  McClelland,  Sir  Edward  E.  Parkes, 
M.P.,  J.P.,  John  C.  Shaw,  J.P.,  Charles  E.  Timings,  Thomas  E.  Upjohn,  Wittiam  H. 
V enables,  Major  H.  J.  Walduck,  Ernest  Wilmot-Carlton,  Herbert  0.  Worrall,  Harold  A. 
Yoward. 

MANCHESTER.— Wittiam  H.  Aldcroft,  Vernon  Bellhouse,  W.  F.  Bewley,  Richard  G. 
Brotherton,  John  Cooke,  Charles  E.  Cowper,  Alderman  B.  Cropper,  J.  C.  Cross,  James  R. 
Damson,  Archibald  E.  Dixon,  H.  W.  Drake,  James  P.  Green,  W.  Grierson,  H.  C.  Harvey, 
J.  W.  Hewitt,  W.  H.  Himbury,  Sylvius  Kempton,  R.  Ashton  Kinder,  Edward  H. 
Langdon^  Herbert  W.  Lee,  Edwin  Lord,  Fred  A.  Lord,  Arthur  S.  Mitchell,  Percy  Mount- 
asOe  W.  M.  Neild,  Edward  Nicholson,  Joseph  Oldham,  Gerald  Parker,  George  E.  Picker - 
*™'  £?  L'  Pickerin9>  Leonard  Plews,  John  Scholfield,  S.  Fred.  Simons,  J.  Stewart, 
W.  Ihomson,  Thomas  W.  Wilkinson,  Harry  Wooller. 

lOURNEMOUTH.— Alexander  J.   Abbott,    J.P.,  Henry  Burden,  Sir    Wittiam   Earnshaw 
r,   Dr.    W  .Davidson,   U.-Col.   G.   Manera,   Col.   F.   M.   Hastings  Marshall,   Henry 
Sir  Merton  Russett-Cotes,   FRGS 
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Non-Resident  Fellows  (97) : 

AUSTRALIA.— Hugh  L.  C.  Cotton  (Broken  Hill),  Lieut.  Alfred  E.    Warne  (Wittoughby). 

CANADA.— J.  E.  P.  Aldous  (Hamilton),  Lt.-Col.  W.  S.  Buell  (Brockville,  Ont.), 
Peter  H.  Bryce  (Ottawa),  6.  C.  Edwards  (Ottawa).  Kenneth  K.  S.  S.  Mackenzie  (Toronto), 
John  J.  Morrison  (Hamilton),  Paul  J.  Myler  (Hamilton). 

NEW   ZEALAND.— Vincent  I.  Blake  (Gisborne). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — Henry  B.  Anderson  (UitenJiage),  John  H.  Blore  (East  London), 
Walter  J.  Browne  (Pietermaritzburg),  Thomas  L.  Connal  (Durban),  Lieut.  William  G. 
Graham  (Transvaal),  Alfred  R.  Hewitt  (Grahamstown),  A.  J.  Holton  (Bloemfontein),  Ralph 
C.  McGaffin  (Mossel  Bay),  2nd  Lieut.  Henry  G.  N.  Middleton  (Durban),  E.  Osborne 
(Koffyfontein),  David  Paton  (Pietermaritzburg),  Capt.  A.  W.  Runciman  (Simons  Town), 
R.  G.  Shaw  (Cape  Town),  Ernest  H.  Stephens  (Basutoland),  Capt.  George  E.  Tathatn, 
Geoffrey  Tylden  (Ladybrand). 

ANTIGUA.— Hon.  Donald  McDonald.  BARBADOS.— Elliot  Skeete,  M.C.P.  BRITISH 
EAST  AFRICA. — James  F.  Gorton  (Kampala),  Capt.  William  C.  Powell  (Nairobi). 

BRITISH  GUIANA James  A.  Varey.  BORNEO.  —  Lawrence  M.  Nalder  (Kuching). 

BURMA. — Major  Ernest  Dawson  (Rangoon),  Joseph  C.  C.  Wilson.  CEYLON. — William 
H.  Davis  (Colombo),  Campbell  R.  Dudley,  J.P.  (Halgranoya),  Lieut.  Frederick  C.  Ternent 
(Colombo).  EGYPT.  —  Arthur  G.  Finnimore  (Suez),  Harry  B.  Rapson  (Suez).  FEDE- 
RATED MALAY  STATES.— Thomas  S.  Adames  (Negri  Sembilan),  John  E.  Bach,  A.MJ.CJ1. 
(Kuala  Lumpur),  Archibald  E.  Bechley,  Thomas  D.  Betteridge  (Kuala  Lumpur),  Harold 
Bradshaw  (Perak),  George  F.  Coney  (Tampin),  H.  W.  Evans  (Seremban),  D.  R.  Garreit 
(Siliau),  George  W.  Hingston  (Negri  Sembilan),  W.  Kellitt  (Siliau),  T.  S.  Macaulay 
(Negri  Sembilan),  William  B.  Monilaws  (Negri  Sembilan),  C.  R.  Nanson  (Siliau),  N. 
Skae  (Siliau),  Percy  Falconor- Stewart  (Siliau),  James  T.  Tyack  (Perak).  FIJI.— T.  E. 
Foy  (Suva),  T.  Johnson  (Suva),  Hon.  J.  A.  McKay  (Suva).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.— 
John  Henry  Garner  (Seccondee).  INDIA. — W.  H.  Brady  (Bombay),  P.  B.  Haigh  (Poona), 
J.  A.  Kay  (Bombay),  H.  H.  Lakin  (Bombay).  NIGERIA.  —  Arthur  S.  Flude  (Lagos), 
Frank  Harrison  (Calabar),  Godfrey  W.  Izard  (Naraguta),  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Lefroy,  Robert 
A.  Morris  (Zaria),  Sydney  W.  Shinn  (Ebute  Metta)  SHANGHAI.— Arthur  J.  Hughes. 
STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Murugaser  Cathiravalo,  J.P.  (Penang),  David  Lomas 
Davidson  (Singapore),  Arthur  H.  Dickinson  (Singapore),  John  Harold  Irving  (Singapore), 
Broughton  Richmond  (Singapore),  Thomas  Riley  (Singapore),  Leonard  H.  Schindler  (Singa- 
pore). ARGENTINE. — H.  A.  Baiss  (Buenos  Aires),  J.  M.  A.  Barber  (Buenos  Aires), 
Henry  P.  Clements  (Buenos  Aires),  G.  F.  Henderson  (Buenos  Aires),  H.  Gray  Jones 
(Buenos  Aires),  Lancelot  R.  Mayne  (Buenos  Aires),  Harold  S.  Sage  (Buenos  Aires), 
Roy  John  Watson  (Buenos  Aires).  BRAZIL. —  Walter  Tremearne  Barrett.  CHILI. — 
G.  E.  L.  Harries  (Rio  del  Zurdo).  COLOMBIA.— Fran k  N.  Riley.  FRENCH  WEST 
AFRICA.  —  William  Tare  (Conakry).  PARAGUAY. —Ridley  H.  Beckwith  (Asuncion), 
Evelyn  B.  A.  Gosling  (Concepcion),  Henry  S.  Hawtrey  (Yuty),  Walter  R.  Haywood 
(Asuncion),  Percy  S.  Hill  (Asuncion),  George  J.  W.  Webb  (Asuncion),  Wittiam  Wenman- 
Smith  (Asuncion). 

Unattached. — 2nd  Lieut.  Cedric  E.  Carr. 

Associates  (8) : 

Miss  Isie  C.  Anderson,  Mrs.  James  G.  Boyd  (Argentine),  Miss  Mary  C.  Browne, 
Lt.-Col.  Henry  E.  Gaulter,  Mrs.  I.  A.  Gaulter,  Capt.  H.  C.  Mangin,  Miss  Lesley  K. 
Symon,  Miss  Mary  Monteith  (Italy). 

Manchester  Branch  Associates  (5) : 

George  J.  Dixon,  James  Fortune,  Thomas  P.  Lord,  Florence  Wittiam  Peel,  Samuel  P. 
Rogers. 

Bournemouth  Branch  Associates  (9) : 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Allan,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Bain,  T.  Ballard,  Louisa  Lady  Morrison  Bett,  Frank 
Benison,  Miss  M.  A.  Broad,  James  E.  Liddiard,  F.R.G.S.,  Lady  Russett-Cotes,  Wittiam 
J.  Sheldrake. 
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Grant  Mrs.  M.  B.  Green,  Mrs.  A.  Green- Army  tage,  C.  HarUey-Hodder,  Mrs.  C.  Hartley- 
Hodder  W.  0.  Harvey,  G.  Heming,  Mrs.  G.  Heming,  James  Higgs,  A.  J.  R.  Lobbett, 
Mrs.  Lobbett,  Miss  Lobbett,  W.  A.  Marchant,  H.  C.  L.  Matthews,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Merry- 
ioeaiher  A.  'E.  Miller,  Miss  A.  Mullock,  Mrs.  Nevik-Sherbrooke,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Parsons, 
Mrs.  L.  Parsons,  Mrs.  B.  Percival,  C.  F.  Pickering,  Henry  I.  Rawlings,  Arthur  8. 
Roberts,  Miss  A.  Russell,  Miss  E.  S.  Shelf ord,  Miss  K.  B.Thomas,  Miss  M.  Thomas, 
Miss  F.  Townsend,  W.  Keith  Tweedie,  Miss  Ttoeedie,  T.  Weir,  Mrs.  Whitehall,  Miss 
If.  Williams,  Mrs.  D.  Fcatherstone  Witty,  Mrs.  Woodcock,  William  W.  Woodhill,  Colonel 
//.  //.  Young. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Joseph  L.  Perren. 

Philip  Badcock,  Lieut.  G.  W.  A.  Kingham,  F.  A.  Edwards,  Wm.  E.  Holder,  Capt.. 
T.  W.  Breckenbridge,  H.  M.  Mayers,  Hon.  James  Ryan,  Albert  Porral,  C.M.G.,  I.S.O., 
William  H.  Powell,  Ernest  N.  Lubbock,  Henry  J.  Vollar,  George  R.  MacDougall,  Henry 
Mains,  Major  R.  Poore,  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   SESSION  1918. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London, 
unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) : — 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  at  8.30  p.m. — "  Some  Gains  of  the  War,"  by  Sir  WALTER 

RALEIGH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Oxford  University.     The  Rt.  Hon. 

H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  at  4  p.m. — "  German  Designs  on  the  East,"   by  Colonel  the 

EARL  OF  DENBIGH. 
WEDNESDAY,   March    13,   at    8.30    p.m. — "  Production    and   Transport   of    the     Natural 

Resources  of  the  Empire,"  by  OCTAVIUS  C.  BEALE. 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  at  4  p.m. — "  Imperial  Population  after  the  War,"  by    T.  E. 

SEDGWICK. 

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &o.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following  : 
"PEACE:  How  to  get  it  and  keep  it,"  by  HENRY  GOSLING,  J.P.  A  brief  survey  of  the 

future  of  labour  conditions,  urging  that  a  broader  education  of  the  working  classes  will 

lead  to  a  greater  realisation  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Empire.     14  pp.     London : 

Alabaster,  Passmore  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
"  THEIR  CRIMES."     A  record  of  German  Tyranny  in  France  and  Belgium,  taken  from 

reports  issued  by  the  French  and  Belgium  Commission  of  Enquiry,  from  the  Reply  to 

the  German  White  Book,  May  1915,  and  from  the  note-books  found  on  German  prisoners. 

64  pp.     London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
'  GENERAL  VON  BISSING'S  TESTAMENT  :  A  Study  in  German  Ideals."     A  memorandum  on 

the  annexation  of  Belgium,  attributed  to  and  signed  by  General  Von  Bissing,  published 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  businesslike  character  of  the  King's   Speech  at  the   opening 
of  Parliament  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  commend  itself  to  the  good 

sense  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  Parliament.     Grumbles 
S    6    hmSS     nave    keen    heard    that    no    mention    was    made    of 

prospective  legislation ;  but  if  ever  there  was  an 
occasion  for  the  concentration  of  all  thought  and  effort  on  a  single 
purpose,  it  is  surely  at  this  time.  For  this  reason  the  Speech  does 
well  to  confine  itself  to  matters  which  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
War.  It  is  briefly  recorded  that  the  Allies'  war  aims  have  been  set 
forth,  providing  "  a  fair  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  present  struggle 
and  the  re-establishment  of  national  rights  and  international  peace 
in  the  future."  But  the  German  Government  will  have  nothing  to 
do-  with  the  only  principles  on  which  an  honourable  peace  can  be  con- 
cluded. "  Its  spokesmen  refuse  any  obligations  for  themselves, 
while  denying  the  rightful  liberties  of  others."  The  only  course 
open  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies,  therefore,  is  to  prosecute  the 
War  with  all  the  vigour  that  we  possess.  While  declaring  that  the 
struggle  on  which  we  are  engaged  has  reached  a  critical  stage,  which 
demands  more  than  ever  our  united  energies  and  resources,  the  Speech 
would  have  been  weakened,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  touch  upon  the 
details  of  purely  domestic  legislation,  even  in  regard  to  such  a  worthy 
object  as  that  of  the  Public  Health.  The  prosecution  of  the  War  entails 
suitable  provision  for  the  requirements  of  the  combatant  services  and 
for  the  stability  of  national  finance  ;  but  for  the  rest  both  Parliament 
and  public  need,  perhaps,  to  be  reminded  that  all  other  matters  have 
to  be  regarded  as  "  side-shows,"  calling  for  attention  and  considera- 
tion, it  may  be,  but  only  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  spared  from  the 
main  issue. 

THE  reference  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  was  justified  by  the  increasingly  important  part  that 
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this  body  must  play,  as  the  conflict  draws  nearer  to  its  close,  in 
shaping  the  Empire's  policy  in  regard  to  the  peace  settlement  and 

after-the-war  conditions.  Enough  has  happened  since 
The  the  last  meeting  of  this  Cabinet  to  convince  even  these 

Imperial  few  w^0  were  inclined  at  first  to  be  sceptical  of  its 
?^??  ,  practical  utility  that  it  is  for  no  perfunctory  purpose  that 

its  deliberations  are  to  be  resumed.  Both  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Dominions  have  been  passing  through  critical  times  ; 
and  one  effect  of  taking  counsel  together  will  be  to  enable  local  pre- 
occupations to  be  placed  in  their  proper  perspective  in  relation  to 
the  vital  problem  of  winning  the  War.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
has  compelled  attention  on  the  question  whether  the  necessity 
of  bringing  the  devastating  struggle  to  the  earliest  possible  end 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  override  many,  if  not  all,  other  considera- 
tions. The  demand  for  statements  of  war  aims  has  tended  to  introduce 
the  cult  of  the  balance-sheet  into  a  matter  which  ought  not,  as  Lord 
Mihier  has  recently  reminded  us  in  his  admirable  speech  at  Plymouth, 
to  be  dragged  down  from  a  higher  ethical  plane.  An  examination  of  all 
the  Allies'  concrete  claims  would,  no  doubt,  reveal  a  number  for  the 
attainment  of  which  one  or  more  members  of  the  Alliance  would 
admit  that  they  had  no  desire  to  prolong  the  War  indefinitely,  and 
by  a  process  of  elimination  it  might  be  possible  thus  to  dispose  of  many 
of  the  claims  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  enemy.  The  people 
of  Great  Britain  may  not  be  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  details 
of  the  delimitation  of  the  future  Serbo-Bulgarian  frontier ;  the  United 
States  may  feel  that  whether  Mosul  should  remain  Turkish  or  become 
part  of  the  new  Arab  State  is  a  minor  point ;  the  Italians  will  certainly 
not  want  to  fight  for  an  additional  six  months,  or  six  days,  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  No  more  fruitful  source  of  misunder- 
standing can  be  imagined  than  an  attempt  to  classify  the  Allied  war 
aims  or  peace  terms  in  a  priority  list. 

IT  is  inevitable  that  those  terms  should  be  reduced  sooner  or  later 
to  a  definite  schedule  ;  but  the  only  test  that  can  be  applied  to  the 

individual  items  is  whether  they  conform  to  the  general 
Comm  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting.  The  main 

Purpose.  point  of  difference  that  divides  the  honest  pacifist  from 

the  bulk  of  his  fellow-countrymen  is  the  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while ;  and  the  narrower  his  conception  of  what 
is  involved  in  the  world-struggle,  the  more  aggressively  pacifist  he 
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becomes.  The  presence  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions 
in  the  War  Cabinet  will  recall  to  the  public  and  to  the  Government 
that  peace  terms  travel  wider  afield  than  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine, 
farther,  too,  than  Roumania  or  Mesopotamia.  The  representatives 
of  New  Zealand,  to  judge  from  a  statement  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
will  remind  the  Cabinet  that  the  question  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  one 
of  dominant  importance,  and  that  they  would  regard  a  decision  to 
restore  the  islands  to  Germany  as  a  calamity.  No  Australian,  we 
learn  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  could 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  a  land  frontier  with 
Germany  in  New  Guinea.  Considerations  such  as  these  send  us  back 
to  the  Allies'  chief  war  aim,  the  establishment  of  peace  on  a  basis  as 
permanent  as  human  foresight  can  make  it.  Inasmuch  as  war  can 
break  out  as  easily  over  a  small  point  as  over  an  important  one,  it 
behoves  the  Allies  to  see  that,  within  reason,  no  germ  of  future  friction 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  too  insignificant  for 
settlement  in  connection  with  the  larger  issues  at  stake. 


THIS  year  there  would  seem  to  be  a  practical  certainty  of 
Australia  being  represented  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The 
conscription  issue  and  the  ministerial  crisis  that  followed 
the  referendum  have  been  surmounted.  Mr.  Tudor 
found  himself  unable  to  accept  office  without  a  dissolution,  and  this  the 
Governor- General  refused  to  sanction.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  carried 
out  his  promise  to  resign,  was,  therefore,  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet 
again.  The  support  that  has  been  accorded  him  by  the  National 
Party  shows  that  he  is  still  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Further  experience  may  prove  that  conscription  and  adult 
suffrage  are  incompatible  elements,  and  that  it  was  merely  Mr.  Hughes's 
misfortune  to  be  the  first  to  establish  the  fact.  Certainly,  so  long  as 
Australia  entrusts  her  affairs  to  the  present  Prime  Minister  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  her  determination  to  help  to  win 
the  War.  If  Mr.  Hughes  comes  to  England  to  attend  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  the  Commonwealth  will  be  ably  represented,  and 
memories  of  his  last  visit  will  prompt  the  people  of  this  country  to 
welcome  his  presence  at  a  time  when,  more  than  ever,  the  insidious 
mists  of  peace-talk  tend  to  obscure  the  Allies'  real  war  aims.  The 
long  and  varied  services  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  we  are  glad  to  note,  have 
been  fitly  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
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AMONG  the  straws  which  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  wind  is 
blowing,  is  the  championship  of  a  policy  of  so-called  "  self-renunciation  " 

by  the  British  Empire  on  the  part  of  those  who  allow 
Sebenico  no  jj^  ^0  ^heir  propagandist  activities  for  others. 

It  is  as  though  the  energy  required  to  convince  an 
indifferent  public  that,  when  the  claims  of  the  Southern  Slavs  clash 
with  the  national  aspirations  of  Italians  or  Bulgarians,  there  can  be 
no  word  to  be  said  in  favour  of  either  of  the  two  latter,  had  prevented 
a  wider  outlook  on  the  world-struggle  as  a  whole.  Great  Britain, 
we  are  told,  entered  the  War  with  no  standing  grievance,  with  no  wrong 
to  redress.  She  is  the  greatest  of  Colonial  Powers,  and  in  the  interests 
of  her  own  reputation  for  efficient  government  should  take  on  herself 
no  further  burdens.  ''  Whatever  happens  to  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine,  whatever  is  decided  about  the  German  colonies,"  adds  a 
writer  in  The  New  Europe,  "  one  solution  is  barred  out  by  deliberate 
self-renunciation.  They  must  not  be  added  to  the  British  Empire." 
What  then  becomes  of  the  Allies'  chief  war  aim,  which  is  to  secure 
permanent  peace  ?  Britons  are  taken  to  task  for  want  of  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  Slav  temperament.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
Arabs  also  have  a  temperament  which  calls  for  sympathetic  under- 
standing, and  that  the  trouble  of  to-day,  in  which  the  Slavs  figure 
so  prominently,  may  be  reproduced  to-morrow  with  the  storm-centre 
transferred  from  Belgrade  to  Baghdad  ?  There  may  be  other  ways 
of  assisting  Arabs  and  Jews  to  attain  their  national  aspirations  than 
by  "  adding  "  the  territories  in  question  to  the  British  Empire  ;  but 
is  the  cult  of  self-renunciation  to  be  carried  to  the  lengths  of  allowing 
the  seeds  of  future  war  to  be  sown  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  ?  At 
no  costs  must  Sebenico  become  Italian  for  fear  of  Southern  Slav 
susceptibilities,  but  Germans  may  continue  to  possess  the  Samoan 
Islands  and  South- West  Africa  despite  the  provocation  to  our  overseas 
kinsmen. 

IN  the  admirable  paper  which  he  read  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Institute  last  month,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  described  as  the  greatest 

gain  of  the  War  the  entry  of  the  United  States.  Their 
Some  Gains  _».••,•  i  -j  j  ,*  ,  •  <• 

of  the  Wa     participation,   he   said,    assured   the    triumph   of    our 

common  language,  and  it  had  put  an  end  to  the  family 
quarrel,  not  very  profound  or  significant,  which  for  a  century  and  a 
half  had  been  a  jarring  note  in  the  relations  of  mother  and  daughter. 
It  has  been  left  apparently  to  a  New  York  business  man  to  probe  at 
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least  one  of  the  secrets  of  this  quarrel  and  to  lend  colour  to  the  hope 
that  it  has  been  put  an  end  to  for  ever.  Struck,  we  are  told,  by  the 
enthusiasm  for  France  in  the  United  States  and  the  absence  of  it  for 
Great  Britain  during  the  War,  he  initiated  a  careful  research  into 
what  American  school  text-books  have  been  teaching  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Ninety-three  text-books  were  examined,  and  there  was  found 
in  them  "  an  incompleteness  that  makes  for  superficiality  and  prejudice, 
and  that  is  responsible  for  an  impression  that  is  inaccurate,  however 
correct  the  statement  of  narrow  fact  may  be."  Thus  the  prejudices 
of  the  eighteenth  century  became  crystallised  as  a  recognised  factor  in 
the  national  life,  and  for  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  nobody's  business 
to  remove  them.  Now  with  a  view  to  changing  all  that,  a  National 
Board  of  Historic  Service  has  been  formed,  comprising  some  of  the 
best-known  historical  writers  and  professors  of  history  in  the  country. 
The  movement  will  be  watched  with  interest  in  Great  Britain,  and 
nowhere  with  livelier  appreciation  than  in  Canada,  which  stands  as 
it,  were  on  sentry-duty  for  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire.  In  a  candid  review  of  those  relations  in  the 
Canadian  Magazine  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario, 
Mr.  A.  H.  V.  Colquhoun,  finds  that  the  auspices  for  the  future  are 
good.  A  new  era  has  dawned,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
Millennium.  But  the  War  has  stimulated  on  each  side  of  the  long 
frontier  respect  for  the  other  country,  as  well  as  enlightenment  in 
regard  to  the  other's  good  qualities.  With  a  conscious  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  to  see  that  the  good  work  thus  begun  shall  continue,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  greatest  gain  of  the  War. 

THE  misgivings  expressed  in  these  pages  last  month  in  regard 
to  the  domestic  situation  in  Great  Britain  have  been  justified  by  the 

record  of  the  intervening  weeks.  Events  have  moved 
and1  Wax  m  a  v^c^ous  circle  which  it  is  not  easy  to  break  at  any 

one  point,  so  as  to  say,  "Here  cause  ends  and  effect 
begins."  The  general  uneasiness  found  vent  in  suspicion  regarding 
the  outcome  of  the  Versailles  Conference,  which  was  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  Prime  Minister's  first  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Versailles  Conference  very  rightly  decided  that 
there  must  be  a  central  inter- Allied  authority,  with  executive  powers, 
stationed  on  the  spot  in  France  to  give  supreme  direction  in  regard  to 
matters  of  urgency  in  the  conduct  of  the  War.  The  problem  for  the 
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British  Government  was  to  provide  a  representative  on  this  Council 
whose  authority  should  be  equal  to  that  of  his  Allied  colleagues, 
without  any  usurpation  of  functions  that  belong  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment alone.  A  solution  was  only  possible  by  placing  the  Versailles 
representative  on  an  equality  with  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
while  leaving  the  latter  primus  inter  pares,  but  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  where  some  vital  decisions  might  have  to  be  taken.  Sir  William 
Robertson,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  disapproved  of  the  arrangement 
on  "  constitutional  "  and  military  grounds,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
post  at  Versailles  or  to  remain  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  under  the 
new  regime  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  decision  disconcerted 
the  nation,  which  had  come  to  place  implicit  faith  in  him  ;  but  the 
Government  had  to  choose  between  Sir  William  Robertson  and  keeping 
faith  with  the  deliberate  resolve  of  the  Allied  Conference.  They 
chose  the  latter  course,  and  both  Parliament  and'  public  opinion  on 
hearing  the  Prime  Minister's  fuller  exposition  of  the  objects  they  had 
in  view,  have  endorsed  their  action  But,  as  both  soldiers  and  poli- 
ticians had  used  the  Press  as  skirmishing  parties,  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  indiscriminate  firing  before  the  main  bodies  met,  to  discover 
that  they  were  both  on  the  same  side. 


AT  a  sufficient  interval  from  the  present  tragedy  the  political 
satirist  will  surely  wax  merry  or  indignant  over  the  vacillations  of 

British  policy  in  the  Near  East.    The  death  of  Abdul 

ear  Hamid  recalls  the  fact  that  in  1878  Great  Britain  was 

Policy.  committed    to    the    defence    of    the    Sultan's    Asiatic 

dominions.  Two  years  later  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  leaving  Asiatic  Turkey  to  its  own  devices  and  concentrating  upon 
reforir.s  in  European  Turkey.  Germany  then  saw  her  opportunity 
in  Constantinople,  and  seized  it.  She  was  actually  welcomed  by  Great 
Britain  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russian  and  French  influence.  The 
British  Government  continued  to  pursue  the  policy  of  reform  for 
Turkey,  without  realising  that  Germany  was  far  more  determined 
to  checkmate  any  movement  of  this  nature.  But  the  European 
concert  remained  in  being,  with  Great  Britain  conscientiously  plough- 
ing the  sands  of  Turkish  reform.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  so  little 
were  Germany's  intentions  and  her  past  activities  appreciated,  that 
-the  British  Government  could  offer  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
Turkey  in  return  for  her  neutrality.  The  offer  was  rejected,  and 
when  the  Turks  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers 
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the  Russian  claim  to  Constantinople  was  endorsed  by  a  treaty.  In  the 
first  clear  statement  of  the  Allies'  war  aims  it  was  stated  that  Turkish 
rule  must  be  ejected  for  all  time  from  Europe  Revolutionary  Russia 
repudiated  the  policy,  and  the  British  Prime  Minister  then  found  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Turks  should  not  remain  in  their  European 
territory.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  any  single  respect  British  policy 
in  regard  to  the  Near  East  has  shown  much  more  consistency.  There 
has  been  a  strange  reluctance  to  adopt  a  policy  born  of  conviction 
and  to  adhere  to  it.  Yet  the  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  question 
is  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

THE  -tragedy  of  the  Eastern  front  develops,  and  it  needs  a  robust 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  country  once  called  Russia  to  understand 
how  right  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  yet  achieve 
victory  over  wrong.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
B^h  t  Germany's  preoccupations  elsewhere  would  compel 
her  to  acquiesce  in  Bolshevik  diplomacy  to  the  extent 
of  accepting  the  contention  that  a  people  who  will  not  fight  cannot  be 
made  to  do  so .  But  it  is  clear  that  the  German  authorities  were  in  a 
better  position  than  the  Allies  to  gauge  the  Russian  position.  They 
have  dallied  with  M.  Trotsky  just  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  get 
possession  of  the  Ukraine,  and  to  find  out  all  that  they  wished  to  know 
about  the  north.  As  soon  as  an  inventory  of  Russian  armaments 
had  been  compiled  by  their  agents,  and  had  shown  them  that  valuable 
booty — armaments  and  railway  material — was  waiting  to  be  seized, 
they  have  'advanced  towards  Petrograd  When  they  have  secured 
what  they  want,  the  German  commanders  will  doubtless  resume 
negotiations  with  their  Russian  dupes,  and  the  way  for  economic 
penetration  eastward  will  be  opened  still  wider.  In  the  meantime, 
the  tentacles  of  the  German  octopus  have  been  closing  upon  ill-fated 
Roumania.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foes,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
this  unhappy  country  could  contrive  to  hold  out  indefinitely.  Her 
Allies  are  powerless  to  reach  her,  and  she  cannot  be  blamed  for 
endeavouring  to  make  peace  at  a  time  when  she  hopes  to  find  Germany 
not  entirely  free  to  exact  the  uttermost  penalty.  The  Bratianu 
Cabinet  resigned,  and  General  Averescu,  Roumanians  foremost  soldier, 
accepted  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  He  has  gone  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  Bucharest,  and  the  negotiations,  we  fear,  can  only  have  one  end. 
Germany's  terms  are  not  likely  to  satisfy  Roumanian  national  aspira- 
tions, and  if  they  were  to  have  permanent  force,  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  remain  after  the  end  of  this  War. 
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AMONG  the  territorial  questions  that  will  have  to  be  settled  after 
the  War  it  is  evident  that  those  which  affect  the  continent  of  Africa 
will  claim  considerable  attention.     And  yet  the  problem 

WOUld   Present   Httle   difficulty>   if  aU   those   who   are 
showing  so  much  anxiety  to  lay  down  a  solution  at 

this  stage  would  study  the  problem  before  they  attempt  to  settle  it. 
Of  the  suggestions  so  far  put  forward,  two  represent  the  extreme  limits 
of  impracticability ;  one  is  the  German  plan  of  restoration  to  Germany, 
with  or  without  further  accession  of  territory,  the  other  would  place  the 
tropical  possessions  of  all  European  nations  in  Africa  under  an  Inter- 
national Board  of  Management.  In  its  Memorandum  on  War  Aims  the 
Inter- Allied  Labour  and  Socialist  Conference  tried  to  bring  the  question 
down  from  the  doctrinaire  heights  of  millennial  pacifism  to  a  level 
more  consistent  with  practical  socialism.  The  paragraph  on  the 
subject  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  prejudices  of  the  "  International,"  the  gist  of  the  Conference's 
contention  shows  unmistakable  agreement  with  the  views  put  forward 
by  General  Smuts  in  a  notable  paper  read  at  the  end  of  January  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  was  contrasting  the  German 
and  the  British  conception  of  colonies,  and  speaking  before  the  Labour- 
Socialist  Conference  had  compiled  its  Memorandum,  he  showed  that 
British  policy  on  the  African  continent  was  characterised  by  the  very 
qualities  which  the  Conference  wished  to  see  applied.  The  latter 
did  not  take  its  views  from  General  Smuts.  On  the  contrary  it  was 
probably  under  the  impression  that  it  was  proposing  something  new 
and  profound.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  members  and  all 
those  whom  they  represent  will  have  time  to  study  the  question  in 
detail,  and  will  not  shrink  from  accepting  the  logical  conclusion  of 
their  stipulations,  when  they  learn  that  so  far  only  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag  are  to  be  met  the  principles  they  wish  to  see  adopted. 

MR.  BONAR  LAW'S  repudiation,  if  it  was  a  repudiation,  of  the 
intention  to  tax  capital  was  altogether  too  mild  for  his  critics  both 

within  and  without  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was 
riis  Next 
Budget  no*  a  convincmg  answer  to  say  that  he  had  an  open 

mind  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  whole  question  was 
academic  ;  femme  qui  ecoute  et  mile  qui  parle  se  rendent  is  still  a  trusty 
proverb.  Fortunately  the  chairmen  of  the  joint-stock  banks  and 
the  leading  economists,  with  Mr.  Harold  Cox  at  their  head,  rushed  to 
the  defence  against  the  seductive  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  and  Mr.  Bonar 
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Law  has  solemnly  pledged  himself  not  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
again  until  the  end  of  the  War.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  understood 
that  there  will  not  be  another  large  war  loan  for  some  months, 
subscriptions  to  the  current  loan  being  moderately  satisfactory,  if 
not  fully  adequate ;  still  higher  taxation  is  expected  in  the  next 
Budget ;  there  is  talk  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  being  increased 
from  80  to  100  per  cent. — this  last  being  more  a  political  than  a 
financial  expedient ;  some  recasting  of  the  abatements  and  exemp- 
tions of  the  Income-tax  is  also  foreshadowed.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  rather  fuller  statement  of  the  financial 
position  than  has  sufficed  in  previous  War  Budgets ;  the  country 
will  expect  an  adequate  survey  of  the  whole  situation,  instead  of  a 
repetition  of  hand-to-mouth  finance.  The  strain  is  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt.  That  is  natural  and  inevitable  ;  it  implies  no  weaken- 
ing of  the  national  will  to  victory,  but  it  does  indicate  that  people 
want  to  know  exactly  where  we  are  in  a  monetary  sense.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  not  imitate 
the  chairman  of  at  least  one  of  the  great  banks,  and  review  the  entire 
position  from  his  own  point  of  view,  instead  of  merely  reeling  off  lists 
of  figures,  and  making  a  bald  statement  of  new  taxes.  Such  a  survey 
could  only  redound  to  our  credit  when  compared  with  Germany's 
financial  methods,  and  it  would  have  the  great  additional  advantage 
that  it  would  help  business  men  in  their  preparations  for  post-war 
industrial  reconstruction. 

THERE  is  another  matter  which  now  assumes  continually  increasing 
importance  in  any  post-war  calculations,  and  that  is  the  question 

of  prices  of  raw  materials,  on  which  depend  the  real, 
°f  ~™  as  distinct  from  the  nominal,  wages  of  the  country 

and  our  ability  to  maintain  our  export  trade.  Many 
conflicting  considerations  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  con- 
nection. There  will  be  an  enormous  demand  for  goods,  both  raw 
and  manufactured,  for  some  years  after  the  War,  which  will  tend  to 
drive  prices  up  all  round,  while  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before 
the  return  of  men  from  economically  destructive  to  industrially  con- 
structive work  will  result  in  sufficiently  increased  production  to  operate 
towards  a  reduction  of  prices.  Freights  are  high,  and  as  the  shortage 
of  shipping  increases,  they  will  tend  to  go  higher ;  on  this  matter, 
which  involves  the  future  and  the  possible  Government  control  of 
shipping  for  some  time  after  the  War,  there  is  an  instructive,  but  so 
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far  indecisive,  controversy  being  waged  between  shippers  and  the 
heads  of  other  industries,  the  former  naturally  urging  immediate  restora- 
tion of  individual  liberty  of  trade,  the  latter  on  the  whole  tending 
to  advocate  a  limited  and  temporary  control.  The  incidental  discovery 
that  British  shipping  lines  sometimes  gave  lower  freight  rates  to 
German  than  to  British  manufacturers  before  the  War  has  naturally 
lent  this  dispute  an  acid  flavour.  Apart  from  freights,  the  question 
of  railway  rates  at  home  is  bound  to  come  up,  and  with  it  the  whole 
question  of  future  control  of  British  railways.  Certainly,  the  demand 
for  cheaper  freights  in  the  United  Kingdom  seems  to  be  justified,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  type  of  private  enterprise  could  secure 
IJhis. 

As  foreshadowed  by  the  Secretary  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Clarke 
Dawson's  paper,  reported  elsewhere  in  our  columns,  the  Council  has 
recently  enlarged  the  personnel  and  the  scope  of  its 
Imperial  Studies  Committee.  The  membership  of  the 
Committee  has  been  trebled  in  number,  and  the 
scope  of  its  activities  has  been  considerably  extended.  Outside  the 
University  centres,  where  its  lectures  have  met  with  marked  success 
during  the  past  two  years,  its  work  will  in  the  near  future  be  directed 
to  the  Public  and  other  Secondary  Schools ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  endeavour  to  promote  the  better  teaching  of  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Empire  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  enlarged 
Committee  has  already  had  a  couple  of  meetings,  and  has  marked 
out  a  course  of  action  for  itself  by  the  appointment  of  three  sub-com- 
mittees to  deal  with  the  three  branches  of  the  subject  indicated  above. 
It  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Victoria  League,  which  has 
an  honourable  record  of  effort  in  the  past,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Elementary  Schools,  is  strongly  represented  on  the  Institute's 
Committee ;  and  that  Dr.  Newton,  who  has  been  throughout  the 
energetic  and  resourceful  impresario  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Movement, 
is  appointed  joint  secretary  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Worsfold.  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  original  Committee,  will  continue 
to  hold  that  position  in  regard  to  its  successor,  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  meeting.  We  anticipate 
that  this  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Council  will  have  useful 
and  durable  results.  A  list  of  the  members  of  the  enlarged  Committee, 
and  its  sub-committees,  appears  on  another  page  of  the  Journal. 
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WHEN,  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  comfortable  transit  by  air,  land,  and  water, 
we  think  of  the  Pacific  as  covering  an  area  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  into  which 
could  be  placed  with  much  room  to  spare  the  whole  land  surface  of  the  earth ; 
when  we  picture  to  ourselves  an  ocean  that  contains  probably  much  more  than 
half  of  our  terrestrial  provision  of  water,  it  is  difficult  for  us  on  first  thoughts 
to  believe  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  remained  unknown  to  Europe  until  some 
four  centuries  ago.  Its  short  history  has  been  tragic  from  first  to  last.  The 
tragedy  opens  with  the  burlesque  advent  of  Balboa,  who,  unable  to  pay  his 
debts  in  San  Domingo,  takes  passage  thence  to  Darien  as  a  stowaway  in  a 
cask.  We  follow  him  across  the  Isthmus  to  plunge  his  sword  into  the  calm 
ocean  he  baptises  and  claims  for  Spain.  His  career  ends  on  the  executioner's 
block.  Then  follows  Magellan  making  a  weary  crossing  of  the  Pacific  from  the 
coast  of  Chili,  coming  from  the  East  to  the  West  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  in 
search  of  the  Spice  Islands,  but  reaching  the  Ladrone  Islands  without  seeing 
land  on  the  way.  He  quits  the  stage  by  a  violent  death  while  wrongfully 
seizing  the  Philippines,  which  belonged  to  Spain's  next-door  neighbour.  The 
fate  of  these  men  was  symbolic  of  the  fortune  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  on  her  behalf  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  she  has  in 
our  own  day  been  deprived  of  her  last  foothold  there,  though  she  might  claim 
that  she  held  it  up  to  its  western  fringe  by  divine  right,  and  for  ever.  Her 
presence  there  is  often  recalled  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fish  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  clumps  of  salt-encrusted  Spanish  dollars,  bricks  of  copper, 
old  chains  and  anchors,  and  other  articles  from  the  numerous  wrecks  of  Spanish 
vessels  frequently  met  with  on  reefs  and  shoals  in  the  Pacific.  From  the  very 
first  until  this  day  there  has  always  been  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  Pacific 
which  it  will  yet  take  much  time  completely  to  dissipate. 

When  the  present  World-War  is  over,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish 
a  permanent  peace  on  the  ruins  il  will  leave,  the  Pacific  must  receive  its  share 
of  attention,  for  its  importance  in  the  near  future  will  be  incomparably  greater 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  political  settlement  of  the  Pacific  will  be 
greatly  more  difficult  than  ever  before,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  and  diversity 
of  the  interests  involved. 

In  1493  a  single  individual,  the  most  interesting  of  all  Popes,  Alexander  VI, 
acting  on  authority  that  was  in  those  days  deemed  to  be  inherent  in  his  office, 
laid  down  a  line  from  pole  to  pole  that  was  to  separate  for  all  time  the  dis- 
coveries and  possessions  of  Spain  from  those  of  Portugal.  In  the  following 
,year  the  boundary  was  shifted  westward  by  agreement  between  John  II  of 
Portugal  and  Ferdinand  II  of  Aragon,  the  object  being  to  make  it  more  precise. 
Spain  going  west  and  Portugal  proceeding  east,  would  thus  meet  about  188° 
85'  E,  so  ihat  these  two  nations  divided  between  them,  on  paper,  Australia, 
New  Guinea,  Japan,  and  Manchuria,  without  knowing  it. 
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iNow  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Entente  that  small  nations  shall  be 
heard  and  shall  receive  just  consideration  where  their  rights  and  interests  are 
concerned.  To  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  Pacific  on  this  basis  thirteen  States 
may,  as  possessing  territorial  waters  in  that  ocean,  be  represented  from  the 
eastern  side,  and  nine  from  the  western,  that  is  exclusive  of  Germany.  The 
interests  of  four  of  the  great  nations  concerned  greatly  predominate — the  United 
States,  France,  Japan,  and  the  British  Empire.  The  insatiable  land-hunger 
of  civilised  mankind,  and  perhaps  a  sub-conscious  instinct  that  the  habitable 
or  more  desirable  parts  of  the  earth  are  becoming  filled  up,  have  in  modern 
times  become  so  pronounced  that  when  the  present  War  broke  out  in  1914 
there  was  hardly  a  rock  or  a  bank  of  coral  sand  above  water  in  the  Pacific 
that  was  not  claimed  in  some  form  or  another  by  a  civilised  government,  some 
of  the  Islands  having,  indeed,  more  than  one  claimant. 

Of  other  nations  that,  besides  ourselves,  are  directly  concerned  in  the 
Pacific,  the  first  place  without  doubt  was  held  in  1914  by  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  latest  arrival  in  the  Islands  of  the  great  ocean. 

The  first  territorial  acquisition  by  the  United  States  was  Alaska,  which 
with  its  Dependencies  was  obtained  from  Kussia  in  1867,  by  purchase.  This, 
with  certain  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  practically 
settled  definitively  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific.  Hawaii,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  210,000,  and  an  area  of  some  6,500  square  miles,  was  annexed  by 
the  United  States  in  1898,  and  became  a  territory  in  1900.  The  Philippine 
Islands  formed  an  integral  part  of  Spain  from  the  days  of  Magellan  till  1898, 
when,  after  the  Spanish-American  War,  they  were  ceded  to  the  United  States 
on  a  payment  of  £4,000,000.  They  have  an  area  of  115,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  8,000,000.  The  Islands  number  8,140,  of  which 
1,478  are  not  yet  named. 

Guam  Island  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Spain  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Philippines.  It  has  an  area  of  210  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  12,500,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  Marianne  Islands.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  Guam  was  the  place  for  which  vessels  trading  in  the  Western  Pacific 
cleared  at  the  Customs  when  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  desire  to  let  others 
know,  their  destination.  Now  it  has  a  Marine  Guard,  a  thorough  system  of 
primary  education,  the  telephone,  a  modern  water  supply,  and  is  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  globe.  As  far  back  as  1872  the  United 
States  acquired  commercial  interests  in  the  harbour  of  Pagopago  in  the  Samoan 
Island  of  Tutuila.  The  harbour  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Pacific,  and  has  a  coaling  capacity  of  4,200  tons.  Tutuila  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Islands  under  the  American  flag  have  an  area  of  77  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  7,000  natives.  These  Islands  passed  finally  into  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  1899,  under  a  treaty  with  Germany  and  Great  Britain,, 
the  last  named  retiring,  with  compensation  in  the  Solomons.  These  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  have  a  combined  area  of  121,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  8,168,000.  Guam  and  Tutuila  are  admirably  situated  on  the 
trade  routes  to  the  Far  East,  and  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  Pacific, 
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indeed  the  greatest  achievement  of  labour  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  the  Panama 
Canal,  an  undertaking  of  which  the  cost  to  the  United  States  is  put  at  £75,000,000. 
The  influence  of  this,  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  on  the  future  of  civili- 
sation will  be  very  great ;  but  at  present  its  value  is  not  by  any  means  fully 
appreciated.  These  acquisitions  of  territory  put  the  United  States  astride 
of  the  Pacific,  like  the  British  Empire. 

The  total  possessions  wholly  French  in  the  Pacific  amount  to  an  area  of 
about  10,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  some  100,000.  As  Settlement 
Colonies  they  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  of  much  value.  The  most  important 
is  the  Island  of  New  Caledonia,  discovered  and  named  by  Cook  in  1774. 

Japan  in  1914  held,  outside  of  the  Japanese  Empire  proper,  the  Islands 
of  the  Bonin  Group.  These  have  an  area  of  about  88  square  miles, 
and  have  a  chequered  history.  They  were  used  by  the  Japanese  from  1498 
as  a  Criminal  Colony,  and  were  abandoned  by  them  in  1725.  They  were  taken 
possession  of  by  Great  Britain  in  1827,  and  by  Eussia  in  1828 ;  and  were  re- 
occupied  by  Japan  in  1876,  after  a  Settlement  had  been  formed  on  Peel  Island 
by  people  from  Hawaii.  The  Japanese  are  now  finding  out  that  many  of  the 
Islands  are  arranged  in  convenient  trading  groups,  north  of  the  equator  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  that  though  the  area  is  not  large,  some  of  the  groups  are 
very  valuable  economically,  and  specially  so  to  a  maritime  power. 

German  possessions  in  the  Pacific  were,  according  to  Kiirschner's  Year  Book, 
1916,  Kaiser- William's  Land,  70,135  square  miles,  population  110,000;  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  and  Solomon  Islands,  22,046  square  miles.  210,000  in- 
habitants ;  the  Caroline  Islands,  598  square  miles,  40,900  inhabitants ;  the 
Marianne  Islands,  241  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,118  ;  the  Marshall 
Islands,  156  square  miles,  population  17,500 ;  and  German  Samoa,  993  square 
miles,  and  37,000  inhabitants.  The  total  area  is  thus  94,169  square  miles, 
and  the  population  418,618,  of  which  1,971  were  whites,  including  1,334 
Germans.  These  possessions  were  consequently  of  no  value  as  colonies  for 
overflow  of  population  from  the  German  Empire,  though  of  great  importance 
commercially.  , 

In  1871  a  proposal  was  made  that  France  should  cede  some  of  her  colonies 
to  Germany  as  part  of  the  war  indemnity,  but  this  found  no  favour  with  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  German  Colonial  Society  was  formed  in  1881,  after  the  Eeichs- 
tag  had  refused  by  a  narrow  majority  to  guarantee  3  per  cent,  on  the  Goddefroy 
estate,  a  Hamburg  House  that  had  established  forty-five  trading  stations  and 
agencies  in  the  Pacific,  but  came  to  an  end  of  its  resources  in  1879.  The  action 
of  the  Society  was  for  the  time  paralysed  by  the  hoisting  of  the  British  flag 
on  Eastern  New  Guinea  by  the  Government  of  Queensland,  April  4, 1883.  The 
disallowance  by  the  British  Government  of  this  act  stimulated  the  Society, 
which  gave  expression  to  a  desire  that  had  taken  deep  root  in  Germany  to 
obtain  colonies  which  could  supply  the  Empire  with  raw  products.  It  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  alert  Governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  that 
the  acquisition  of  German  Colonies  in  the  Pacific  was  under  consideration, 
and  those  British  Colonies  had  no  desire  to  have  Germans  as  near  neighbours. 
This  feeling_for  peace  and  safety  was  not  of  recent  growth  in  Australia.  In 
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1848  Sir  George  Grey,  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  called  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  danger  of  foreign  annexation  in  the  Pacific.  That 
danger  was  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  Colonies,  but  the  hereditary  policy  of  the 
British  Government  was  clearly  to  annex  as  little  as  possible  in  that  ocean. 
In  those  days  many  British  statesmen  thought  colonies  unnecessary,  and  in 
reality  they  did  not  know  much  about  them.  The  modern  discoverer  of  British 
Colonies  was  Prince  Bismarck,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  politicians 
to  the  value  of  colonies  and  colonists.  We  know  now  that  Count  Minister 
informed  Lord  Granville  that  a  German  expedition  to  the  north  of  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea  was  being  projected  in  1880,  and  that  from  that  date  up  to  the 
time  of  its  annexation  the  question  had  not  ceased  to  be  considered  by  the 
German  Government.  The  resentment  of  all  the  colonies  interested  was  deep 
when  Germany  seized  part  of  New  Guinea,  and  this  bitterness  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  glancing  at  what  actually  took  place,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  its  repetition. 

The  Sydney  Convention  of  1883  informed  the  British  Government  that 
"  further  acquisition  of  dominion  in  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator  by  any 
foreign  power  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
British  Possessions  in  Australasia,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire." 
In  the  same  year  the  Agents- General  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  that  for  "  over  thirty  years  the  Australasian  Colonies  have  one  after 
another  pressed  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  expediency  of  bringing 
the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  within  the  Dominion  or  the  Protection  of 
England."  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  repeatedly  made  representations 
to  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  same  effect ;  and  so  did  other  public  bodies, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen. 

In  July  1883  Lord  Derby  stated  as  an  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Eastern 
New  Guinea  that  "  it  is  estimated  that  the  interior  of  the  country  contains 
several  millions  of  savage  inhabitants  of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known," 
and  he  added,  "  which  would  certainly  resist  subjugation."  The  Imperial 
Government  was  probably  confirmed  hi  its  decision  against  annexation  by 
the  opinions  expressed  by  certain  able  and  experienced  Governors  of  Austra- 
lian Colonies.  One  of  them  suggested  that  "  as  the  expenditure  upon  the 
Maori  War  had  cost  £12,000,000,  the  acquisition  of  Papua  might  cost  as  much." 
Another  wrote,  "  I  do  not  consider  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  for  formally 
annexing  or  colonising  New  Guinea,  thus  commencing  an  endless  state  of 
warfare  with  the  native  population."  A  third  reported  that  the  isolation  of 
New  Guinea  should  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible. 

Another  difficulty  that  loomed  large  in  the  way  of  annexation,  and  to  which 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  on  behalf  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  called  very 
special  attention  as  being  insignificant,  was  the  finding  of  a  few  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  an  expenditure  which  at  first  neither  the  Imperial  Government  nor 
those  of  the  Colonies  would  undertake.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  this 
could  have  stood  in  the  way,  had  the  British  Government  seen  as  clearly  as 
the  Australasian  statesmen  did  what  was  coming.  Indeed  the  latter,  who 
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were  looking  on  and  understood  the  game,  did  actually  express  their  readiness 
to  find  the  money  required.  Sir  Thomas  Macllwraith  stated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Administrator  of  Queensland,  September  28,  1883,  "Lord  Carnarvon  when 
appealed  to  by  the  Colonists  to  annex  New  Guinea,  virtually  consented,  provided 
the  Colonies  relieved  the  Home  Government  of  the  cost.  The  expense  of 
government  was  then  the  only  obstacle,  and  we  have  removed  that  obstacle 
by  offering  to  provide  the  necessary  funds." 

Prince  Bismarck  had  stated  in  the  Eeichstag  that  "  Germany  did  not  desire 
provinces,"  but  that  the  flag  would  follow  German  trade,  and  protect  it.  On 
May  5,  1884,  he  addressed  to  Count  Munster  "  a  very  remarkable  despatch," 
which  Prince  Bismarck  himself  read  to  the  British  Ambassador,  couched  on 
the  do  ut  des  principle  of  the  Chancellor,  that,  if  England  would  be  of 
service  to  Germany  in  her  commencement  of  Colonial  enterprise,  Germany 
would  use  her  best  endeavours  to  further  the  interests  of  England  in  questions 
affecting  her  nearer  home  ;  but  that  if  England  would  not  do  so,  then  Germany 
would  seek  assistance  from  France.  On  May  9,  1884,  Lord  Derby  informed 
the  Australian  Governments  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  confident 
that  no  Foreign  Power  contemplates  interference  with  New  Guinea."  On 
August  9,  1884,  Lord  Granville  informed  Count  Munster  that  a  British  Pro- 
tectorate would  shortly  be  announced,  but  that  "  it  will  only  embrace  the  part 
of  the  island  which  specially  interested  the  Australian  Colonies,  without  pre- 
judice to  any  territorial  questions  beyond  those  limits."  Prince  Bismarck  not 
unnaturally  took  this  as  giving  him  a  free  hand  on  the  north  coast,  and  in  the 
same  month  "  directly  after  the  receipt  of  Lord  Granville's  declaration  "  of 
August  9,  orders  were  issued  to  German  ships  of  war  to  proceed  to  hoist  the 
German  flag  there,  in  Astrolabe  Bay  and  elsewhere.  Dr  Finsch,  in  his  account 
of  the  ceremony,  says,  "  The  17th  October,  1884,  will  always  remain  a  memor- 
able day  in  the  Colonial  history  of  Germany." 

On  September  19,  1884,  however,  the  British  Charge"  d' Affaires  had 
informed  the  German  Government  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed  to 
proclaim  a  Protectorate  over  all  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  up  to  the  145°  of 
East  longitude ;  but  on  October  9  he  stated  that  the  British  Protectorate 
would  be  limited  to  the  south  coast  with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  would 
have  left  for  Germany  the  area  between  141°  and  145°  E.  for  uncontested  German 
occupation.  The  object  of  the  British  Government  was  to  protect  the  Maclay 
Coast,  for  which  a  protectorate  had  been  asked  by  Baron  Maclay  on  behalf 
of  the  natives.  By  accident  it  coincided  with  the  boundary  laid  down  by 
Alexander  VI. 

It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  Govern- 
ments at  Berlin  and  London  ;  and  this  may  in  a  measure  have  been  owing  to  the 
fact  that  according  to  Lord  Granville's  statement  in  a  Foreign  Office  despatch 
of  February  7,  1885,  Prince  Bismarck's  despatch  of  May  5,  1884,  was  never 
communicated  to  him,  which  seems  an  extraordinary  omission  on  the  part 
of  Count  Miin^ter,  as  the  despatch  indicated  what  would  be  the  foreign  policy 
of  Germany  in  the  future. 
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Fortunately  for  the  next  settlement  of  the  questions  concerning  these  terri- 
tories, the  Australasian  Dominions  and  India,  under  the  Resolution  passed 
by  the  War  Cabinet,  will  have  an  adequate  voice  in  the  foreign  policy  and 
relations  of  the  Empire,  and  can  thus  watch  their  own  interests  and  secure 
for  them  just  consideration  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  may,  however,  be  safely  predicted  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the 
near  future  with  respect  to  possession  of  the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific 
south  of  the  equator,  these  must  sooner  or  later  come  under  the  Dominions  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  perhaps  a  few  small  exceptions,  temporary 
and  provisional.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  American  Samoa  will 
remain  permanently  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  great 
price  that  would  tempt  France  to  part  with  New  Caledonia,  the  source  of  her 
indispensable  nickel-steel  plates  for  ships  of  war,  and  of  the  cobalt -chrome 
tool  steel,  and  other  minerals  obtained  from  her  rich  serpentine  formations. 

Assuming  that  it  is  proposed  that  Eastern  New  Guinea,  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  with  the  smaller  groups  connected  with 
them  south  of  the  equator,  should  be  administered  by  the  Commonwealth, 
this  would  mean  an  area  of  some  200,000  square  miles,  and  probably  800,000 
natives ;  and  then  the  very  pertinent  question  arises  :  Can  these  territories, 
with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  be  safely  entrusted 
to  Australia  ?  I  confess  frankly  that  thirty  or  more  years  ago  I  should  have 
answered  unhesitatingly  and  emphatically,  No.  Circumstances  have  greatly 
changed,  and  so  has  my  deliberate,  opinion.  Australia  had  not  earned  an 
enviable  reputation  in  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  on  her  own  continent, 
and  this,  rather  than  the  insignificant  financial  question,  probably  had  very 
much  more  to  do  with  the  hesitation  and  reluctance  of  annexations  by  the 
Imperial  Government  then  appears  on  the  surface,  though  it  was  hinted  at 
somewhat  indirectly  in  correspondence.  To  one  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
and  with  the  native  tribes  of  Australia,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  appreciate 
justly  the  very  great  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  native  communities  in  a  just  and  humane  manner. 
The  territory  was  vast,  the  tribes  were  nomadic,  their  manners  and  customs 
were  practically  unknown,  colour  vendettas  soon  arose,  and  the  different 
governments  did  not  have  till  too  late  the  invaluable  assistance  from  Christian 
Missions  that,  for  example,  have  rendered  such  inestimable  aid  to  government 
in  Fiji  and  Papua,  where  their  work  has  not  been  weakened  by  sectarian 
differences.  The  position  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  In  the  first  place  Australia,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
95  per  cent,  of  British  blood,  desires  to  preserve  her  colour,  and  she  has  no 
place  either  on  her  fields  or  in  her  mines  for  the  Pacific  Islander.  Australian 
statesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  know  perfectly  well  that  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
Islands  is  the  Islander  ;  that  with  him  they  possess  great  potential  wealth, 
and  that  without  him  they  are  of  little  value.  In  the  German  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  great  scarcity  of  labour  has  been  experienced.  No  doubt  if  the 
Islands  were  depopulated,  they  could  be  reoccupied  by  other  races,  but  those 
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might  be  less  docile  and  desirable  subjects  than  their  aboriginal  owners.  That 
the  Commonwealth  knows  how  to  govern  the  Islands  is  demonstrated  by  the 
case  of  Papua.  That  possession  was  subject  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
Colonial  Office  for  more  than  half  a  score  of  years,  during  which  time  the  lines 
of  administration  were  laid  down  in  conjunction  with  the  three  Colonies  of 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland.  It  has  now  been  ruled  for  a 
longer  period  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Papuan  is  to-day  as  secure  in 
his  land,  as  safe  in  his  freedom,  as  well  protected  from  alcohol,  as  he  was  under 
the  Colonial  Office  regime.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord 
Granville  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  had  not  this  proof  before  them 
in  1883-84,  when  dealing  with  the  question  of  Eastern  New  Guinea.  Of  course 
the  Colonial  Office  was  fortunate  in  having  in  Papua  a  remarkably  wise, 
strong,  and  capable  Lieutenant -Governor  in  Mr.  Murray.  But  it  is  altogether 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  that  they  have  continued 
his  services  and  supported  his  administration  there,  and  have  adhered  to  the 
features  of  government  formerly  established  with  only  such  changes  as  time 
and  circumstances  have  rendered  necessary  and  advisable.  No  doubt  the 
system  followed  in  Papua  would  be  applied  generally  to  the  other  Islands  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  material  and  commercial  aspects  of  the  position, 
which  is  fully  understood  in  Australia,  the  personal  element  is  important.  There 
are  many  men  of  commanding  influence  in  Australia  who  would  not  stand  by 
and  see  these  Islanders  oppressed.  No  one  who  knows  them  could  believe 
that  men  like  Sir  Samuel  Griffith — who  had  much  to  do  with  framing  the  laws 
that  are  peculiar  to  Papua — Sir  Edmund  Barton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Cook,  Sir 
John  Forrest,  Mr.  Deakin,  and  many  others  who  could  be  named,  would  see 
the  Islanders  either  despoiled  or  enslaved  ;  and  they  would,  were  it  necessary, 
certainly  be  supported  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press  of  Australia. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  through  government  subventions  to  trading 
vessels,  and  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  such  Houses  as  Burns, 
Philip  &  Co.,  there  is  already  an  important  trade  between  Australia  and  the 
Islands.  The  trade  is,  however,  only  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  practically 
only  by  Australia  that  the  Western  Pacific  can  be  developed. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  German  Islands  is  Nauru  or  Pleasant 
Island.  It  lies  half  a  mile  south  of  the  equator,  and  has  an  area  of  3  square 
miles,  and  1,538  inhabitants.  It  rises  only  20  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  no 
harbour,  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  and  its  lagoon  is  dry  at  low-water.  It  is 
composed  of  coral  lime,  and  is  reported  by  Dr.  Paul  Hambruch  to  contain  some 
83,600,000  cubic  metres  of  from  83  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  tricalcium  phosphate. 
It  has  shipping  means  to  load  100  tons  an  hour.  Another  Island,  Angaur, 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  phosphates.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Japanese  forces  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 

The  natives  of  the  Islands  are  far  from  being  so  low  or  so  lazy  as  they  are 
generally  represented  to  be  by  those  who  have  not  lived  amongst  them.  House- 
building, boatbuilding,  agriculture,  sago  manufacture,  fishing,  hunting,  making 
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twine,  nets,  ropes  and  many  other  things  take  much  more  time,  and  require 
much  more  skill  than  would  be  supposed  by  the  casual  observer. 

New  Zealand  has  long  had  her  eyes  on  Samoa.  Many  years  ago  she  pro- 
posed to  take  over  the  Island  at  her  own  expense,  but  this  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  Before  the  month  of  August  1914  was  ended, 
the  Dominion  had  already  brought  about  the  surrender  of  German  Samoa. 
At  first  the  aims  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  were  of  a  commercial  character. 
She  speedily  established  a  bank  in  Fiji,  and  tried  to  enter  into  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  that  Colony  many  years  ago.  But  gradually  her  aspirations  tended 
to  territorial  acquisitions,  and  she  now  possesses  a  coronet  of  Island  groups 
extending  from  New  Zealand  to  Samoa,  and  in  future  the  brightest  pearl  in 
her  chaplet  will  be  what  was  German  Samoa,  which  has  an  area  of  about  1,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  some  37,000  Polynesians  of  magnificent 
physique.  The  white  population  numbers  about  550,  of  whom  329  are  German. 
The  other  Islands,  though  interesting  and  of  considerable  importance  commerci- 
ally, are  not  of  large  area,  probably  under  250  square  miles.  It  has  to  be  remem- 
bered now  that  as  air-transport  advances,  the  thousands  of  islands  scattered 
about  in  the  Pacific  acquire  a  new  value  with  the  science  of  aviation. 

'There  remains  the  thorny  question  of  the  New  Hebrides.  These  Islands 
have  a  healthy  climate  and  good  geographical  position.  They  were  discovered 
by  Cook,  and  were  included  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  under  her  charter 
of  1840.  When  Sir  George  Grey,  as  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  raised 
for  the  second  time  the  question  of  the  New  Hebrides,  he  was  informed  they 
were  no  longer  a  part  of  that  Colony.  In  1878  an  understanding  was  arrived 
at  by  France  and  Great  Britain  under  which  these  Islands  should  remain  in- 
dependent. Since  1906  they  have  been  subject  to  a  Franco-British  condominium. 
Condominiums  can  at  the  best  only  be  temporary  and  provisional,  and  can 
never  be  satisfactory  to  any  party  concerned  ;  and  they  are  always  dangerous. 
There  must  be  many  thinking  men  in  Austria-Hungary  who  remember  with 
shame  and  humiliation  the  condominium  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  There  was  also 
the  Moresnet  condominium  between  Germany  and  Belgium,  renewed  in  1905. 
We  had  one  in  Egypt  which  was  not  happy  in  itself,  but  delighted  Prince  Bis- 
marck ;  and  now  we  have  one  in  the  New  Hebrides  which  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  group,  and  is  unfair  to  the  colonising  genius  of  the  two  nations, 
and  is  consequently  unjust  to  the  natives.  It  should,  therefore,  be  got  rid  of 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  some  amicable  arrangement  after  the  manner 
of  the  United  States  by  payment ;  or  by  exchange,  as  in  the  case  of  Samoa 
and  certain  Solomon  Islands.  Even  definitive  division  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  better  than  the  incubus  and  danger  of  a  condominium. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  questions  which  will  emerge  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  will  be  many  and  difficult.  In  their  solution  it  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  trade  and  commerce  in  and  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  will  in  the  future 
assume  enormous  magnitude  and  importance,  probably  as  great  as  or  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

WILLIAM 


Ill 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

To  those  who  were  closest  in  touch  with  the  men  of  Witley  Camp,  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  minds  were  not  only  receptive,  but  that  men  were  mentally 
aggressive.  This  aggressiveness  showed  itself  in  the  formation  of  discussion 
groups,  such  as  the  one  organised  by  the  students  of  various  universities,  by 
increased  interest  in  Bible  study,  which  was  demonstrated  by  the  ease  with 
which  Bible  classes  were  arranged.  In  fact,  in  Witley  Camp,  religion  was 
being  brought  to  light,  and  there  was  at  hand  a  revival  of  learning. 

The  work  of  Lt.-Colonel  Birks,  of  Captain  Mackinnon,  of  Dr  Tory,  of 
the  various  officers  of  the  Chaplains  Service,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  those  of  the 
combatant  forces,  merely  set  this  movement  in  order.  It  cannot  be  claimed 
that  anyone  originated  the  idea.  All  that  any  man,  or  group  of  men,  may  fairly 
claim,  is  that,  having  once  seen  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all,  he  or  they  organ- 
ised the  effort  and  gave  it  tangible  shape.  It  is  true  that  the  movement  would 
itself  have  created  a  leader  had  no  one  been  at  hand,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  have  been  men,  themselves  a  part  of  the  move- 
ment, desiring  to  help  themselves  as  well  as  to  assist  others.  There  was  nothing 
forced,  no  demand  created,  but  simply  a  spontaneous  organisation  of  forces 
so  that  learning  might  be  revived. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  this  desire  for  learning  was  confined  to  an 
ambitious  few  who  wished  to  complete  a  university  course.  But  in  this 
they  were  mistaken.  It  was  not  so  much  a  desire  to  attain  distinction  in 
the  educational  world,  nor  to  have  it  said  that  one  had  completed  a  certain 
standard  course  of  education,  but  it  was  a  desire  to  know,  because  knowledge  itself 
was  attractive,  a  desire  to  know  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  ;  a  desire  to  "  get  on  " 
because  men  realised  that  there  was  something  great  to  be  done.  No  doubt 
some  men  desired  simply  to  improve  themselves  financially  ;  but  to  most 
this  was  a  secondary  consideration,  if,  indeed,  it  were  a  consideration  at  all. 

This  spontaneous  desire  for  better  education  may  be  accounted  for  in  three 
ways  : — First,  men  had  seen  more  of  the  world  and  were  beginning  to  realise 
how  little  they  knew.  Travel  was  opening  their  minds.  Second,  the  lyrical 
element  in  men's  nature  was  developing.  The  lack  of  the  touch  of  home  had 
brought  to  men's  attention  all  that  home  and  love  mean.  Men's  sympathies 
were  awakened.  Third,  religion  was  Corning  to  the  attention  of  men,  and  men 
were  asking,  "What  do  these  things  mean?"  Almost  instinctively,  they 
were  grasping  after  a  deity,  after  a  something  that  is  more  than  commensurate 
with  themselves. 

To  organise  such  forces,  no  hireling  will  suffice.  These  forces  must  be  set 
in  order  by  capable,  sympathetic  men — men  who  need  not  know  all,  but  who 
have  confidence  that  all  can  be  known.  The  leaders  must  love  men.  There 
must  be  nothing  petty  or  self-seeking  about  such  leaders.  They  must  be  open- 
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minded,  large-hearted.  In  short,  these  men  must  necessarily  be  a  part  of 
the  "  New  Movement."  They  must  be  a  concrete  expression  of  the  abstract 
ideas  of  this  movement. 

But  what  are  the  abstract  ideas  of  this  movement  ?  At  the  very  outset, 
let  us  note  that  men  are  not  inclined  toward  doubt,  but  rather  toward  faith. 
They  do  not  ask  a  man  to  state  his  creed,  but  they  ask  him  to  believe  that 
a  satisfactory  one  can  be  stated.  In  fact,  men  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  everything  reaching  a  state  of  "  Utopia."  "  The  best  is  attainable," 
might  be  the  motto  of  the  "  New  Movement."  A  leader  must,  therefore, 
have  faith. 

Let  us  note  also  that  it  is  not  expected  that  a  man  has  tangible  proof  for 
all  his  faith.  To-day  a  man  does  not  need  to  hear,  to  see,  or  to  feel,  in  order 
to  believe.  Men  will  listen  to  the  story  of  revelations  from  the  realm  of  spirit 
with  as  much  confidence  as  they  will  listen  to  stories  from  the  realm  of  the 
material.  It  would  seem  that  mankind  has  developed  another  sense,  the 
information  received  from  which  is  quite  as  believable,  and  quite  as  sure,  as 
that  received  from  any  of  the  others.  Consequently,  no  mere  materialist  can 
lead  the  men  of  the  "  New  Movement." 

That  these  statements  are  true,  is  shown  by  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  work  of  the  artist,  Watts,  who  may  be  described  as  the  least  materialistic 
of  the  artists.  Also  it  is  noted  that  the  songs  which  men  enjoy  deal  with  that 
something  which,  though  unreal,  is  lasting.  Permit  me  to  state  the  thought 
in  words  which  at  first  sight  seem  contradictory.  Men  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  unreal.  As  someone  has  worded  it,  "  It  is  only  the  unreal  which  lasts." 

This  has  not  turned  men  from  a  study  of  material  things,  but  has,  rather, 
intensified  the  desire.  This  new  view-point,  this  seeking  to  interpret  all  in 
the  light  of  a  harmonious  whole,  has  made  men  anxious  to  understand  the  parts, 
so  that  all  may  be  welded  together.  Thus  leaders,  who  are  men  of  science, 
are  necessary,  but  such  leaders  must  be  willing  to  believe  in  something  beyond 
mere  matter.  Consequently,  side  by  side  with  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Literature,  French,  Classics,  History,  and  Law,  are  taught  Bookkeeping,  Short- 
hand, Mathematics,  Agriculture,  Geometry,  and  Engineering.  Nevertheless, 
all  is  one  whole,  and  anyone,  be  he  an  engineer  or  a  sociologist,  who  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  big,  general  tendencies  of  the  movement,  finds  little  place 
therein.  On  the  other  hand,  it  matters  not  how  insufficiently  educated  a  man 
has  been,  if  he  but  grasps  the  general  tendency,  he  at  once  feels  at  home.  Side 
by  side,  therefore,  with  university  students,  one  finds  the  man  who  can  read 
or  write  with  difficulty.  Both  are  striving  for  a  larger  grasp  on  life,  and 
each  hears  with  enthusiasm  the  address  of  Dr.  J.  Fort  Newton  on  "  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

Thus,  this  college  has  become  a  meeting-place  of  the  men  who  have  a  common 
confidence  in  a  final  "  Utopia."  This  only  is  the  qualification  for  admission, 
and  if  one  is  admitted  who  has  not  this  qualification,  he  must  needs  fall  in  line 
or  else  be  quite  unhappy.  With  such  a  confidence  as  this,  under  such  leaders 
as  the  movement  demands,  much  must  be  accomplished,  for  when  the  finite 
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and  the  infinite  are  so  interwoven,  the  materialistic  and  the  spiritual  so  much 
one,  one  would  not  dare  to  prophesy  the  outcome. 

The  writer  has  referred  to  the  attitude  of  mind  in  one  camp  only,  since 
it  is  with  the  conditions  in  this  camp  that  he  is  conversant.  He  has,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  similar  conditions  exsit  in  the  other  camps  of  England, 
where  similar  institutions  are  flourishing.  In  France  also  "  The  University 
of  Vimy  Eidge  "  has  become  an  established  fact.  Thus,  over  England  and 
in  France  the  "  New  Movement "  has  created  for  itself  institutions  which, 
though  different  in  organisation,  express  in  ways  suited  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  placed,  the  effort  of  men  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which  will 
enable  them  to  explain  what,  in  the  past,  has  been  inexplicable,  and  to  do 
what,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  the  impossible. 

The  intense  interest  of  the  military  authorities  should  also  be  mentioned. 
They,  too,  have  become  a  part  of  the  "  New  Movement "  and  have  given  it 
very  valuable  support.  CANADIAN. 


DEMOCRATIC  IDEALS    IN   IMPERIAL   RECONSTRUCTION:    SOME 
NEGLECTED   DANGERS    AND   SUGGESTED   SAFEGUARDS.* 

By  Mr.  W.  CLARKE  DAWSON,  late  Sheriff  ol  Hull. 

THE  task  of  imperial  reconstruction  with  which  we  are  faced  is  the  most  fascinating 
problem  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Issues  of  graver  importance  are  before  us  than 
have  ever  previously  confronted  any  nation.  We  are  responsible  for  the  destinies  of 
people  comprising  'approximately  one-fourth  of  the  world's  inhabitants  occupying  one- 
fourth  of  its  surface.  The  territory  under  our  flag  is  mainly  in  temperate  regions 
suitable  for  development  by  white  races ;  it  consists  of  lands  by  far  the  richest  in 
natural  resources  of  any  in  the  world,  and  it  is  peopled  by  races  exhibiting  the  greatest 
diversities  of  language,  religion,  and  social  instincts.  Further,  the  British  Common- 
wealth is  in  possession  of  the  principal  gateways,  the  main  lines  of  communication, 
and  the  most  important  strategic  positions.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
reconstruction  is  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  greatest  and  the  noblest.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  world's  peace,  progress,  prosperity,  the  happiness  of  future 
generations — nay,  the  very  future  of  civilisation  itself—  depends  upon  the  devotion 
with  which  we  apply  our  minds  to  the  task  and  the  skill  with  which  we  organise  our 
resources  towards  the  development  of  our  ideals. 

What  are  the  fundamental  essentials  of  the  problem  before  us  ?  I  think  they  are 
these  : — that  whilst  ensuring  the  fullest  right  to  the  freest  development  according  to  the 
individual  characteristics  of  temperament,  race,  and  religion,  we  must  weld  together  the 
vast  commonwealth  of  nations,  miscalled  the  British  Empire,  into  one  completely 
harmonised  homogeneous  whole ;  not  seeking  uniformity,  except  in  ideals,  but  pre- 

*  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  the  Caxtou  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
December  19,  1917.  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
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serving  that  diversity  which  is  the  very  soul  of  progress.  \Ye  desire  neither  monotony 
nor  discord,  but  harmony,  each  nation  contributing  its  characteristic  note,  and  adding 
to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  full  resounding  chord.  Trade  and  Commerce  must, 
of  course,  be  increased  ;  the  vast  resources  of  wealth  explored  and  developed ;  newer 
and  better  means  of  communication  established,  with  all  the  advantages  of  freer 
intercourse  which  they  will  bring ;  but  we  must  never  allow  the  all-important  essen- 
tials to  be  even  temporarily  obscured,  viz.,  that  as  the  wealth  of  a  man  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he  possesseth,  but  in  the  wealth  of  the  ideals 
that  possess  him,  so  the  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  not  in  its  material  resources,  but 
in  the  wealth  of  the  ideals  that  possess  its  people.  As  a  nation  thinketh  in  its  heart, 
so  it  is.  Germany  has  proved  that  to  the  whole  world.  Materialism  ends  only  in 
disaster.  It  is  the  things  of  the  spirit,  intangible  and  eluding  definition,  but  which 
nevertheless  lie  at  the  root  of  those  actions,  which  ultimately  decide  the  fate  and 
destiny  of  nations. 

What,  then,  are  democratic  ideals  in  Imperial  reconstruction  ?  It  is  a  commonplace 
to  say  that  democracy  means  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  It  is  only  in  very  small  communities,  however,  that  all  the  people  can  directly 
participate  in  the  work  of  government.  In  all  highly  organised  nations  the  delibera- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  powers  must  be  entrusted  to  selected  representatives. 
Now  the  ideals  of  democracy  should  be  to  secure  that  the  wisest,  the  most  capable,  and 
trustworthy  members  of  the  whole  community  are  those  entrusted  with  responsibility. 
But  such  representatives  cannot  always  be  directly  elected,  because  the  power  of  election 
carries  with  it  the  implied  obligation  that  the  electors  should  themselves  be  possessed 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  to  make  a  wise  selection.  No  man  outside  a  lunatic  asylum 
would  surely  suggest  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote !  Democracy 
also  requires  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  ultimately  prevail,  but  there  is  a  point 
which  it  is  impossible  to  define,  but  nevertheless  existing,  beyond  which  the  majority 
has  no  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  minority.  Admitting  all  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  path  which  leads  to  complete  democratic  freedom,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day 
to  arrest  the  flowing  tide  of  democracy  by  any  restriction  of  the  franchise  according 
to  the  highly  artificial  and  arbitrary  methods  adopted  in  certain  continental  nations. 
The  sounder  and,  indeed,  the  only  safe  policy  is  to  broaden  the  franchise,  to  improve 
our  system  of  education,  and  to  teach  the  whole  electorate  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  in  its  widest  connotation,  in  order  that  they  may  make  wise 
judgments  and  not  be  led  astray  either  by  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  or  by  the  clamour 
of  the  Press.  It  is  by  and  through  education,  education,  education,  we  must  realise 
that  greater  freedom,  in  which  liberty  is  not  synonymous  with  licence,  and  does  not 
imply  the  absence  of  restraint,  but  rather  the  voluntary  enduring  of  the  restraints  of 
self-sacrifice  as  we  progress  further  towards  the  light. 

What  are  the  principal  dangers  that  attend  the  realisation  of  democratic  ideals  ? 
They  are  mainly  those  based  on  ignorance.  In  clubs  and  other  places  where  men 
assemble  themselves  together  to  criticise  their  inferiors,  there  is  no  more  popular  topic 
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for  discussion  than  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
"  common  people."  But  have  the  lower  classes  a  monopoly  of  ignorance  ?  Is  not  the 
man  in  the  club  often  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  man  in  the  street  ?  Let  me  try  to  put 
before  you  a  point  of  view  about  the  problems  of  the  Empire  which  is  not  uncommonly 
held  by  men  by  no  means  uneducated.  The  man  in  the  club  ought  surely  to  seek 
to  know  and  to  understand  what  they  think.  If  he  does  not,  then  it  is  one  of  the 
evidences  of  culpable  ignorance.  What,  then,  does  the  man  in  the  street  say  about  the 
Empire  ?  His  language  is  often  startlingiy  lurid.  "  Glorious  commonwealth  !  "  says 
he.  "  It  is  a  sham  !  "  "  "Vast  resources  ?  "  "  Mere  preserves  for  dividend-hunting 
capitalists !  "  "  Duty  to  backward  nations  ?  "  "  Turn  your  attention  to  the  back- 
ward people  at  home  !  "  "  Responsibilities  of  Empire  ?  "  "  The  more  territory 
we  rule  over  the  greater  provocation  for  war !  "  "  Protection  of  subject  races  against 
aggression  and  tyranny  ?"  "Leave  them  to  themselves,  they  will  be  far  better  off 
and  happier  without  exploitation  by  the  Great  Powers  which  communicate  all  their 
vices  and  none  of  their  virtues.  I  am  sick,"  says  he,  "  of  all  the  talk  about  Empire  ; 
give  me  a  decent  home  to  live  in,  a  bit  of  land  to  call  my  own,  a  fair  chance  in  life  for 
my  children,  and  any  man  can  have  my  share  in  the  glorious  British  Empire  for  the 
asking."  It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  this  is  as  wrong  as  wrong  can  be,  but  the  question 
we  must  ask  ourselves  is  what  are  we  doing  to  combat  these  ideas  which  are  slumbering 
in  the  minds  of  many  men,  and  very  much  more  often  than  we  think  find  articulate  ex- 
pression. They  contain  all  the  germs  of  national  disaster.  It  is  easy  to  censure  and 
to  condemn,  but  the  only  way  to  judge  other  men  fairly  is  to  try  to  put  ourselves 
into  their  position,  and  look  at  problems  from  their  angle  of  vision.  I  have  discussed 
political  questions  with  Turks  in  Constantinople,  with  Greeks  in  Athens,  with  Italians 
in  Rome,  with  French  Canadians  in  Quebec,  and  with  German  Americans  in  Chicago, 
but  unhesitatingly  1  say  that  the  political  opinions  of  the  British  artisan  equal,  if  they 
do  not  surpass,  them  all  in  interest.  We  must  try  to  understand  them,  even  whilst 
it  may  be  profoundly  disagreeing.  Supposing  then  you  had  been  born  in  a  poor  back 
street,  educated  in  a  Council  school,  leaving  at  the  very  earliest  age  to  engage  in 
drudgery,  drudgery,  drudgery  from  morning  to  night,  living  in  a  wretched  home, 
often  insanitary  to  a  degree,  with  almost  total  absence  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  and 
filled  with  hungry  children,  and  the  odour  of  last  week's  washing.  You  sought  refuge 
in  an  early  marriage,  only  to  face  another  eternal  round  of  monotonous  soul-destroying 
tasks,  badly  paid,  harassed  by  irregular  employment,  and  by  sickness  of  wife  and 
children,  with  a  prospect  only  of  an  old-age  pension  at  70.  What  vision  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Empire  would  then  have  been  yours  ?  What  interest  would 
you  have  taken  in  the  native  races  of  India — in  the  building  of  the  Assouan  Dam,  the 
French  Canadian,  the  low  death-rate  in  the  Sudan,  or  the  resources  of  Canada,  Australia 
and  South  Africa  ?  All  these  problems  which  now  stir  your  blood  would  have  left  you 
cold  as  you  faced  the  stern  realities  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Now  the  remedy 
for  a  narrow  distorted  outlook  is  education  on  the  broadest  and  most  generous  lines, 
but  before  one  can  build  the  superstructure,  the  foundations  must  be  well  and  truly 
laid.  The  worker  is  entitled  to  a  decent  home  to  live  in,  a  fair  standard  of  existence 
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for  himself  and  his  family,  and  unrestricted  opportunities  for  Lis  children  to  rise  to 
any  position  in  life  that  their  latent  abilities  and  talents  will,  on  discovery  and  training, 
carry  them.  I  know  much,  and  have  heard  a  great  deal  more,  about  the  shortcomings 
of  the  poor ;  their  defects  of  temperament  and  character  and  judgment,  but  are  we 
doing  all  that  we  can  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  to  teach  them  a  more  excellent 
way  ?  It  is  easy  to  teach  thrift  to  the  poor,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  learn  the  lesson 
as  they  gaze  into  the  shops  in  the  West  End.  Do  you  wonder  that  they  say  that  they 
are  left  to  stand  in  queues  to  obtain  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  whilst  the  rich  dine 
sumptuously  every  day  at  the  Ritz?  I  know  that  their  sense  of  proportion  is  all 
wrong  ;  that  their  mental  perspective  is  distorted,  but  the  greatest  evils  in  the  world 
are  committed  not  by  those  possessed  of  malevolent  intentions,  but  by  honest  well- 
meaning  people  whose  mental  balance  is  faulty.  I  have  heard  speedy  remedies 
suggested  for  those  propagating  dangerous  doctrines.  As  the  burning  of  heretics  is  no 
longer  permissible  even  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  all  sowers  of  dissension 
should  be  "  locked  up."  Personally,  I  would  rather  confront  distorted  facts  with  the 
truth,  and  combat  faulty  logic  by  cold  reason.  It  is  not  so  easy,  it  requires  much  more 
patience,  but  in  the  end  it  pays. 

Only  the  other  day  an  officer  in  the  Army,  who  has  won  high  distinctions  on  the 
field  and  is  incidentally  a  great  landowner,  confided  to  me  that,  in  his  judgment,  all 
leave  should  be  stopped,  because  men  go  back  to  the  Front  discontented  and  disgusted 
at  the  way  in  which  they  see  money  being  lavishly  spent  at  home  in  luxurious  indul- 
gence, by  people  making  more  money,  in  safety,  at  home,  than  ever  previously  in  their 
lives,  and  apparently  regardless  of  the  horrors  daily  endured  in  the  trenches.  Granted 
that  this  is  true  of  the  few  only  and  not  of  the  many,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  real  cause  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  is  assuming  dangerous  proportions.  The  high  prices  now  prevailing, 
mainly  owing  to  the  inflation  of  credit  and  the  over-issue  of  paper  money,  may  not  cause 
suffering  to  the  war-profiteer  or  the  munition  worker,  but  to  the  soldier's  wife,  the 
badly-paid  clerk,  to  teachers,  pensioners,  and  hosts  of  others  it  inflicts  much  un- 
merited suffering.  It  is  freely  stated  that  the  Government  allow  profiteering  in  food 
and  other  necessaries  to  go  unchecked  because  they  take  the  lion's  share  of  the 
plunder.  Again,  the  judgment  is  faulty,  but  the  spirit  is  an  ugly  one,  capable,  un- 
checked, of  leading  to  dire  results.  When  the  men  come  back  from  the  war,  they  who 
have  fought  for  the  country  frankly  state  that  they  will  claim  a  bigger  share  of  it  for 
their  own,  and  after  training  in  the  use  of  force  that  they  will  know  how  to  get  it. 

It  is  futile  to  talk  of  cohesion  and  federation  at  the  circumference,  if  we  are  allowing 
a  violent  disruptive  force  to  be  stored  up  at  the  centre. 

Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  fundamental  principles  involved  in  Imperial  reconstruc- 
tion, showing  where  I  think  the  neglected  dangers  lie,  and  indicating  generally  the 
methods  which  should  be  adopted  to  combat  them.  May  I  now  suggest  what  those 
democratic  ideals  in  Imperial  reconstruction  should  really  be  ? 

Again  I  emphasise  that  we  must  first  seek  to  understand,  if  we  do  not  agree  with,  the 
point  of  view  of  those  at  home  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  Where  their  claims  to 
social  justice  are  sound  in  principle  and  right  in  policy,  then  we  should  actively  support 
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them  in  their  endeavours  to  realise  their  wishes.  Where  they  are  wrong  we  must 
patiently  and  sympathetically,  but  nevertheless  firmly,  show  to  them  in  what  respects 
their  theories  are  unsound,  and  why  their  plans  would  fail  in  accomplishing  what  they 
desire. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  show  much  greater  practical  sympathy  for  them  by  offering 
a  much  further  measure  of  public  service  in  the  general  work  of  local  government,  in 
which  subject  they  are  keenly  interested.  The  work  is  trying  to  the  temper,  tedious  to  a 
degree,  often  exasperating,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  effort,  for  when  they  hear  about 
the  Empire  from  men  who  interest  themselves  in  the  things  nearest  their  hearts,  then 
they  will  listen  to  us  and  believe. 

There  must  be  a  sincere  and  whole-hearted  attempt  to  tackle  and  to  settle  some  of 
the  more  perplexing  problems  of  social  reform  which  beset  us  here  at  home.  The 
difficulties  are  undoubtedly  great,  and  our  friends  home  from  the  great  Dominions  often 
fail  to  realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  dislodge  ancient  wrongs  entrenched  for  a  thousand 
years.  Nevertheless,  we  must  try,  and  we  must  succeed,  for  our  credit's  sake. 

We  must  lay  the  physical  foundation  of  good  citizenship  in  our  schools.  It  is  easy 
to  scoff  at  the  school  medical  service,  the  feeding  of  necessitous  children,  the  opening  of 
dental  clinics,  as  tending  to  rob  the  poor  of  a  proper  sense  of  parental  responsibility, 
but  I  notice  that  usually  the  cleverest  critics  and  those  readiest  to  scoff  know  nothing 
of  the  subject.  To  spend  a  few  days  visiting  feeding  centres,  followed  up  by  inquiries 
why  particular  children  were  being  fed  there,  sons  and  daughters  of  blind,  maimed, 
epileptic,  or  consumptive  parents — all  that  vast  residuum  of  unrelieved  suffering  which 
only  the  trained  eye  of  a  teacher  can  discover — would  often  lead  to  those  who  came 
to  scoff  remaining  to  pray.  When  Mr.  Fisher's  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  becomes 
law,  and  converts  certain  powers  into  duties  and  obligations,  much  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  in  the  next  generation  there  will  be  built  up  a  race  of  physically  strong, 
mentally  enlightened,  and  morally  sound  citizens  of  Empire. 

There  has  been  much  undeserved  and  undiscerning  criticism  of  our  English  system 
of  education.  In  one  respect  Germany  has  certainly  beaten  us> — viz.,  in  turning  to  her 
commercial  advantage  the  scientific  discoveries  of  other  nations.  She  has  chosen  to 
educate  a  nation  of  fiendishly  expert  materialists ;  we  have  sought  rather  to  develop 
the  finest  type  of  manhood  on  God's  earth.  Look  at  the  photographs  in  the  weekly 
papers  of  the  men  who  have  died  for  their  country,  consider  the  conduct  of  our  men 
in  the  trenches,  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  our  Elementary  Schools,  and  you  must 
admit  our  system  of  education  has  not  been  so  great  a  failure  after  all !  But  we  must 
not  rest  content. 

All  the  resources  of  intellect  in  the  nation  must  be  discovered  and  developed.  Manv 
more  students,  and  those  of  the  right  type,  must  be  sent  to  the  institutions  for  higher 
education,  and  to  the  Universities  ;  and  there  must  be  more  Universities.  It  is  bad 
national  economy  of  the  worst  type  to  allow  a  boy  who  might  be  a  skilled  engineer,  a 
doctor,  or  a  chemist  to  remain  a  shop  assistant  or  a  badly- paid  clerk,  because  his 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  his  education,  or  the  local  education  authority 
refuses  to  provide  adequate  facilities. 
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The  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  with  the  obligation  to  render  dis- 
interested unpaid  public  service,  must  be  more  thoroughly  taught  and  enforced.  The 
man  who  receives  more  from  the  community  than  he  gives  in  return  is  a  "  slacker." 
And  there  should  be  no  place  in  a  well-ordered  community  for  the  slacker,  whether  he 
lives  in  Kensington  or  Limehouse. 

The  duty  to  consider  the  needs  of  weaker  nations,  who  look  to  us  for  help  and 
guidance  as  they  slowly  travel  along  the  path  to  freedom,  should  constantly  be  placed 
before  our  future  citizens.  Appeals  should  be  made  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  to  be  trained  to  serve  the  Empire  in  the  lands  beyond  the  seas. 
Whilst  appeals  to  cupidity,  and  the  desire  for  gain,  would  meet  with  but  little  response, 
altruistic  appeals  based  on  the  need  for  service,  and  self -sacrifice,  in  the  cc  mbat  against 
sufieiing,  and  famine,  ignorance  and  disease,  amongst  the  people  that  still  walk  in 
darkness,  would  raise  a  mighty  army  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  that  have  ever 
lived.  What  the  missionary  societies  have  done  on  a  small  scale  m  propagating  the 
gospel,  that  the  nation  must  do  on  an  infinitely  greater  scale  in  training  men  and  women 
to  render  civilising  and  humanising  service  ;  this  would  be  not  only  the  greatest  asset 
of  Empire,  but  the  most  effective  security  for  future  peace. 

In  dealing  with  the  Dependencies,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  exploration 
and  education  of  those  resources  of  intellect  the  possession  of  which  is  often  un- 
suspected in  native  races.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  thing  to  develop  natural  resources, 
to  build  bridges  and  construct  harbours  and  railroads  ;  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  protection  against  tyranny  and  oppression  under  our  flag  and 
fleet,  but  it  is  infinitely  nobler  and  grander  to  raise  the  standard  of  intelligence  of  a 
whole  people,  to  teach  them  self-respect,  self-control,  as  they  develop  into  capable, 
loyal  citizens  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  seeking  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  native  races  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  teaching  such  subjects  as  handicraft,  weaving,  building  construction,  domestic 
architecture,  personal  hygiene,  rather  than  the  inculcation  of  knowledge  based  on 
abstract  principles.  They  must  be  taught  to  do  things  for  themselves,  for  their  own 
benefit.  In  this  way  superfluous  energies  would  be  beneficially  absorbed  instead  of 
being  employed  in  dangerous  political  propaganda.  Political  education  is  a  good  thing 
when  the  foundations  are  well  laid.  It  is  dangerous  to  immature  and  unbalanced 
minds. 

In  developing  the  resources  of  Dependencies,  government-controlled  undertakings 
are  more  appropriate  than  the  granting  of  concessions.  There  may  be  less  incentive  to 
resourcefulness  and  to  the  display  of  energy,  but  there  is  less  danger  of  principle  being 
sacrinced  to  profits,  and  it  also  leads  to  greater  security  and  stability. 

The  first  step  towards  educating  our  democracy  in  the  problems  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  to  create  interest.  In  all  centres  of  population  lectures  and  addresses  should  be  given 
to  the  elder  scholars  and  teachers  (as  well  as  to  parents  who  care  to  be  present),  dealing 
with  the  resources,  physical  features,  and  types  of  civilisation  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  These  lectures,  supplemented  by  photographs,  cinema  films,  and 
objects  of  interest  provided  by  the  High  Commissioners  and  Agents-General,  would  be 
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of  enormous  value.  Interest  would  lead  to  the  flow  of  capital  where  interest  lies. 
Resources  would  be  developed,  population  would  increase,  and  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

I  'know  I  am  on  dangerous  ground,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  we  shall  require  in 
Imperial  reconstruction  a  much  more  flexible  banking  system.  Granted  that  in  sound 
conservative  finance  we  are  unequalled  and  unsurpassed.  But  lessons  may  be  learned 
from  the  methods  adopted  by  German  banks  in  the  Argentine,  and  better  still  from  the 
well-considered  plans  followed  by  Canadian  banks  in  assisting  trade  and  developing 
industry.  The  great  banks  are  huge  protected  organisations.  The  vast  wealth  which 
they  control  must,  in  return  for  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  be  more  freely  used  in  the 
services  of  the  community  and  not  merely  to  increase  dividends.  This  can  well  be 
done  without  embarking  on  any  scheme  of  adventurous  finance. 

That  the  Consular  service  must  be  reformed  is  a  platitude.  Every  British  Consul 
should  surely  be  a  British  subject,  and  be  specially  trained  for  his  onerous  and 
responsible  duties. 

Cheap  and  expeditious  transit  between  the  Mother  Country,  the  Dominions,  and 
the  Dependencies  is  just  as  great  a  necessity  as  are  cheap  trains  and  trams  to  the 
suburbs  of  a  big  city.  After  the  war  we  shall  need,  not  the  luxurious  floating  palaces 
which  some  of  us  know,  but  speedy  ships  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  for 
reasonable  people,  at  reasonable  prices.  If  the  service  cannot  be  provided  by  private 
enterprise,  then  the  Governments  concerned  must  either  enter  into  partnership  with 
controlled  firms  to  construct  and  to  run  boats  for  the  purpose,  or  they  must  provide 
them  themselves.  Just  as  Marconi  stations  have  proved  a  necessity  in  linking  up  the 
Empire,  so  will  the  establishment  of  aeroplane  bases  at  convenient  points  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  I  may  have  an  early  breakfast 
in  London  and  a  late  dinner  in  Montreal. 

Many  otherwise  perfectly  sane  persons  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  free  trade 
within  the  Empire  and  protection  from  without  are  going  to  bring  about "  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth."  I  believed  in  free  trade  before  the  war,  and  nothing  has  yet  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  not  both  ideally  and  economically  the  best  for  all,  as  well  as  being 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  Buying  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  made 
us  the  centre  of  the  world's  finance,  and  placed  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  in  our 
hands.  Nevertheless,  security  is  far  more  important  than  material  prosperity,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  sit  down  chanting  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  whilst  the  enemy 
corners  supplies  of  necessaries,  not  to  meet  his  legitimate  peaceful  needs,  but  to  use 
against  me  as  instruments  of  war,  and  he  organises  all  his  commercial  resources  to  carry 
out  schemes  of  unscrupulous  aggression.  No  policy  of  imperial  preference  could  be 
effective  without  some  sacrifice  of  sovereign  power  by  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
It  is  true  they  would  probably  be  willing  to  concede  this  in  principle,  but  I  would  not 
by  agreement  impair  their  right  to  choose  their  own  methods  of  raising  revenue, 
even  if  they  should  incidentally  injure  the  Mother  Country.  Tariff  agreements  would 
tend  rather  to  irritate  than  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship.  May  I  illustrate  ? 
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No  wise  parent  would  enter  into  a  definite  agreement  with  his  son  as  to  the  hours 
he  should  keep,  the  rooms  he  should  occupy,  the  meals  he  should  eat,  or  the  contribu- 
tion he  should  make  to  the  household  budget—  that  is,  if  he  would  desire  to  keep  the 
lad  at  home.  He  would  rather  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  home  the  most  attractive 
place  on  earth,  happy  and  contented  to  see  his  son  growing  stronger  and  wiser  as  his 
affection  grew  deeper.  So  be  it  with  the  Dominions  !  If  they  prosper  and  increase, 
let  us  rejoice  in  their  greater  freedom,  resting  sure  and  satisfied  that  their  heart  is 
in  the  Homeland. 

A  constant  and  steady  interchange  of  teachers  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  Dominions  would  be  of  the  greatest  influence  in  cultivating  the  right  attitude  of 
mind  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Let  our  teachers  go  out  to  the  Dominions  to  carry 
there  the  great  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  Homeland,  and  let  the  teachers  from  the 
lands  beyond  the  seas  enter  our  schools  to  create  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  minds 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  in  the  fascinating  problems  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
promoting  such  a  scheme  no  public  money  could  be  better  spent,  or  would  yield  a  more 
handsome  return.  To  Mr.  Fisher  and  our  Chairman  of  to-day  some  of  us  look  for 
great  things. 

The  Universities  of  the  Empire  should  be  more  closely  linked  up.  Interchange  of 
professors  and  students  should  be  far  more  common.  Before  the  war  steady  progress 
was  being  made  on  these  lines,  but  on  the  Declaration  of  Peace  much  more  must  be 
done.  I  should  like  to  see  one  matriculation  examination  for  all  the  Universities  of  the 
Empire. 

One  sometimes  hears  that  the  first  problem  of  peace  will  be  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  the  overthrow  of  militarism.  Now,  no  one  will  more  earnestly  "  seek  peace 
and  ensue  it ' '  than  1,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  to  argue  that  a  reduction  in  the  strength 
of  the  navy  would  help  to  bring  about  peace,  is  just  about  as  sensible  as  to  say  that  dis- 
banding the  police  force  would  tend  to  diminish  burglary  and  the  picking  of  pockets  ! 
Control  armament  firms  by  all  means.  It  is  nothing  short  of  supreme  folly  to  allow 
battleships  to  be  built  and  guns  to  be  manufactured  here,  when  they  may  be  used 
against  us  on  the  declaration  of  war.  Again,  the  military  spirit  has  always  been,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  in  conflict  with  democratic  ideals.  But  it  is  not  the  uniform  or 
the  training,  or  the  organisation,  that  is  to  be  feared.  It  is  only  when  the  military 
authority  usurps  the  functions  of  all  other  departments  of  the  State,  and  claims  to  be  a 
law  unto  itself,  to  be  the  master  of  the  State,  instead  of  its  servant,  that  it  should  be 
driven  out  as  an  accursed  thing.  Sea  power  and  military  power  wisely  directed  and 
used  for  righteous  ends  are  powerful  and  necessary  agents  in  the  propagation  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  humanity  and  civilisation.  The  United  States  fondly  believed, 
before  the  war,  that  her  unexampled  prosperity  and  freedom  from  European  inter- 
ference were  due  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which,  proclaimed  by  her,  also  enfolded  in  its 
protecting  care  the  Latin  republics  of  South  America.  She  is  now  disillusioned,  and 
knows  that  her  security  and  prosperity  were  due,  not  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  (for  which 
Germany  does  not  care  the  price  of  a  Washington  bulletin),  but  to  the  unceasing 
vigilance  of  the  British  Fleet.  I  want  to  see  swords  beaten  into  ploughshares  and 
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spears  into  pruning  hooks,  but  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  begin  the  process  whilst  the 
other  fellow  is  busy  making  machine  guns  and  bombs  ! 

The  necessity  for  establishing  a  permanent  Imperial  Council,  representative  of  all  the 
self-governing  Dominions  and  Dependencies  is,  of  course,  fully  realised  by  every  member 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but  Imperial  Parliament  must  also  reform  itself,  if 
it  is  to  be  an  efficient  engine  of  Imperial  government.  The  petty,  trivial,  and  purely 
local  questions  which  hamper  the  progress  and  prevent  adequate  discussion  of  questions 
of  Imperial  reconstruction  must  be  delegated  to  provincial  parliaments,  with  which  the 
people  of  Canada  and  Australia  are  quite  familiar.  Democrat  though  I  claim  to  be, 
1  think  a  second  chamber  is  a  necessity,  where  questions  may  be  rediscussed  in  a 
somewhat  calmer  atmosphere  than  that  prevailing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
reformed  second  chamber  comprised  mainly  of  members  selected  because  of  their 
distinguished  services  to  the  nation  at  home  or  abroad,  of  men  inheriting  or  having 
acquired  great  traditions  of  public  service  and  showing  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  act  up 
to  them  would  be  of  the  greatest  use,  but  if  in  the  future  it  should  be  possible  for  men 
who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  pills  or  beer  to  purchase  a  right  in  perpetuity  to  vote 
on  questions  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  then  this  can  only  end  in  the  House 
itself  being  discredited  and  ultimately  lead  to  its  destruction. 

The  place  of  the  Monarchy  in  Imperial  reconstruction  is  an  important  one.  Much 
needs  to  be  done  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the  functions,  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  our  own  strictly  constitutional  Monarch.  Few  realise  that  the  personal  power  of  the 
King  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  public  should 
be  made  clearly  to  understand  that  a  President  of  a  Republic  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  not  be  the  president  of  Canada  or  Australia  or  South  Africa,  and  that  to 
him  the  Native  Princes  of  India  would  acknowledge  no  allegiance.  The  Monarchy 
is  indeed  the  keystone  of  the  arch  supporting  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  continuance  of  a  strictly  constitutional  Monarch,  such  as  we  happily  possess, 
is  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  solution  of  a  perplexing  problem. 

In  this  paper  I  have  covered  a  wide  field.  I  have  tried  to  show  what  I  consider 
are  democratic  ideals  in  Imperial  reconstruction.  I  have  pointed  out  real  dangers 
which  exist  in  certain  modes  of  thought,  and  dealt  with  the  way  which  they  manifest 
themselves.  I  have  also  suggested  methods  by  which  I  think  these  dangers  may  be 
combated  and  surmounted,  work  in  which  the  Colonial  Institute  has  played  so  great 
a  part  in  the  past,  and  is  destined  to  do  even  more  important  work  in  the  future. 

Considering  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  lie  before  us,  we  must  consider 
not  only  the  poor  at  home,  who  are  ever  with  us,  not  only  the  needs  of  our  kith  and 
kin  beyond  the  seas,  but  we  must  seek  to  extend  our  sympathy,  and  pity,  and  help, 
to  all  who  need  and  seek  the  protecting  care  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  free 
peoples. 

I  sometimes  look  into  the  past  and  think  how  the  warring  peoples  of  Mercia,  Wessex, 
and  Northumbria  were  absorbed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  how  the  provinces 
of  Canada  became  a  Great  Dominion,  how  Australia  evolved  a  Commonwealth,  and 
as  I  turn  from  the  past  'and  look  towards  the  future  with  faith  undimmed,  I  think 
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I  see  the  signs  of  a  great  people  speaking  our  language,  deriving  inspiration  from  our 
literature,  following  our  ideals  of  political  freedom  and  social  justice,  united  in  their 
love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny,  standing,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  British 
Commonwealth  four  square  to  the  world  in  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  Confederation,  until 
wars  shall  cease,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  wrapped  in  Universal  Peace. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper : — 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.)  said :  It  was  with  especial 
pleasure  that  I  accepted  Sir  Harry  Wilson's  invitation  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  because 
I  was  able,  by  so  doing,  to  give  expression  to  the  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  the  very  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Dawson  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Education.  He  has  filled  many  positions  in  the  public  life  of  Hull,  including  that  of 
Sheriff,  but  one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  large  part 
of  his  time,  is  that  of  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  and  he  has  played  a 
prominent  part  not  only  in  the  educational  administration  of  his  own  town,  but  in 
the  discussion  of  broader  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the  educational  system 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Knowing  Mr.  Dawson' s  record,  I  can  hazard  a  guess  that, 
though  education  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  paper,  the  discussion 
of  educational  questions  will,  nevertheless,  form  part  of  his  survey  of  democratic  ideals. 
The  cause  of  democracy  and  the  cause  of  education  are,  indeed,  bound  closely  together. 
The  tragedy  of  Russia  has  shown  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  place  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  unless  they  have  been  educated  to  make  good  use  of  it.  An 
improved  system  of  education  is  necessary  to  secure  that  the  governing  power  of 
democracy  in  this  country  is  exercised  wisely.  It  is,  if  that  be  possible,  even  more  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  great  brotherhood  of  nations  which  we  call  the  British  Empire 
may  develop  each  on  its  own  lines,  but  with  a  constant  growth  of  mutual  under- 
standing, mutual  sympathy,  mutual  assistance  in  the  realisation  of  a  great  ideal. 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  improved  teaching  of  history  and  geography,  but 
beyond  this  there  is  a  need  for  a  higher  conception  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  a  greater  comprehension  of  the  main  political  and  economic  issues  which 
affect  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  of  which  the  Empire  is  a  symbol.  The  proposals  of 
the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament  will,  I  hope,  do  much  towards  meeting  these 
needs.  I  will  not  attempt,  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  summarise  the  provisions 
of  that  Bill,  with  which  many  of  those  present  are,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted.  I  will 
only  say  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  particular,  namely,  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  compulsory  and  universal  system  of  Day  Continuation  Schools  from  the 
ages  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  not  only 
to  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  whole  Empire.  At  present  much  of  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  is  wasted,  owing  to  the  fact  that  children  are  under  no  obligation 
to  receive  any  form  of  education  after  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
with  the  result  that  what  has  been  learnt  in  the  elementary  school  is  often  largely 
forgotten  during  the  succeeding  years,  and  there  is  no  humanising  school  influence  to 
counteract  the  many  adverse  influences  encountered  during  those  years.  When  a 
system  of  compulsory  part-time  Continuation  Schools  is  in  operation,  it  will  be  possible 
to  continue  and  extend  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  to  carry  on  through  the 
critical  years  of  adolescence  the  great  work  of  physical  training  and  medical  super- 
vision which  is  now  organised  in  those  schools,  and  to  produce  a  race  of  men  and 
women  more  robust  physically,  better  developed  intellectually  and  morally,  with  better 
technical  training,  a  greater  power  of  appreciating  good  literature,  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  a  more  enlightened  understanding  of  the  history  and 
present  conditions  of  the  great  Empire  of  which  they  form  a  part.  For  this  reason  I 
would  urge  that  all  those  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  wish  to 
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encourage  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  Imperial  problems  and  the  growth  of  mutual 
comprehension  and  sympathy  between  the  people  of  this  country  and  their  kinsmen 
beyond  the  seas,  should  give  their  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Education  Bill.  I  feel 
sure  that  in  so  doing  they  will  be  rendering  a  service  not  only  to  Great  Britain  but 
to  the  Empire. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  the  discussion  was  opened  by : — 
MK.  J.  R.  Boosts,  who  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  education  of  the  British  people 
regarding  our  Empire  was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  we  could  at  any  time 
consider.  It  had  come  to  his  notice,  when  travelling  about  the  United  Kingdom,  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  on  this  subject  not  only  amongst  people  who 
were  lowly  placed,  but  amongst  those  who  were  highly  placed.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  bound  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  larger  cities  which  he  had  visited  lately  he  had 
found  a  great  change  in  recent  years — a  change  which  he  thought  was  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Institute.  It  might  not  be  generally  known 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  subject  of  education  was  taken  up  very  warmly  by  the 
Institute.  A  strong  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  obtaining 
the  support  of  public  and  secondary  schools  in  the  teaching  of  colonial  history  and 
geography.  The  work  of  that  committee  resulted  in  communications  being  made  not 
only  to  educational  authorities  here,  but  to  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions  and 
Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  issue  authoritative  works  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Several  books  were  published,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  success  which 
had  been  looked  for  was  not  altogether  forthcoming.  When  they  approached  schools 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  object  of  getting  them  to  use  these  books,  they  were 
met  with  the  reply  that  history  and  geography  were  already  taught  as  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and  that  they  did  not  require  special  books  dealing  with  the  subject.  He 
thought  himself  that  at  present  the  education  of  the  people  was  being  greatly  improved 
by  the  presence  amongst  us  of  so  many  of  our  overseas  brethren.  They  met  people 
here  and  educated  them  with  regard  to  their  own  homes  across  the  waters,  and  this 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  spreading  a  better  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
SIR  HERBERT  SLOLEY  (late  Resident  Commissioner  of  Basutoland) :  Allusion  is 
made  in  Mr.  Dawson's  interesting  paper  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
industrial  capacities  of  native  races.  Of  course  that  somewhat  touches  my  experience, 
because  for  thirty-two  years  I  lived  among  the  native  people  of  South  Africa,  for  half 
of  which  time  at  least  I  was  responsible  for  the  education  of  those  people.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  has  already  been  done 
in  that  direction.  Cape  Colony  particularly  is  very  liberal  in  the  matter.  The  curriculum 
placed  before  native  scholars  is  the  same  as  that  placed  before  Europeans,  and  industrial 
education  is  not  neglected.  Naturally  the  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  I  would 
point  out  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  white  democracy  do  not  feel  inclined  to  educate 
and  uplift  the  black  democracy,  which  latter  is  a  rather  inconvenient  competitor ;  in 
fact  the  training  of  black  artisans  in  trades  generally  is  very  unpopular  with  what  we 
call  the  Labour  Party  or  the  White  workmen  of  South  Africa,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  same  feeling  would  be  entertained  in  Australia  had  they  a  large  native  population. 
Notwithstanding  that,  the  native  will  come  forward  and  learn  what  there  is  to  be 
learned.  He  will  take  advantage  of  the  educational  system  and  of  industrial  training, 
and  under  his  white  employer  he  will  learn  agriculture,  building  and  other  domestic 
arts.  In  fact  the  native,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  South  Africa,  is  becoming 
a  very  valuable  industrial  factor.  I  remember  I  had  a  visit  from  the  late  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  who  told  me  that  he  found  his  ideal,  I  think,  in  New  Zealand.  He  said  that 
there  the  democratic  ideal  he  had  lived  for  was  being  put  into  practice.  You  know 
that  Mr.  Hardie  was  not  very  well  received  in  South  Africa ;  but  he  took  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  visit  us  in  Basutoland.  He  thought  that  the  solution  of  the 
native  industrial  question  was  to  teach  the  native  what  he  called  cottage  industry. 
I  told  him  that  that  had  been  tried  jind  failed.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Dawson  that  in 
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parts  of  South  Africa  many  of  his  suggestions  are  already  put  into  practice.  It  is, 
however,  with  the  native  as  with  the  European — if  you  educate  him  you  may  make 
him  discontented.  He  wants  more,  and  that  is  one  of  the  points  we  have  to  keep  before  our- 
selves in  regard  to  this  democratic  ideal  of  a  better  educational  system.  If  you 
educate  the  democracy,  they  will  want  improved  social  conditions — better  housing, 
better  attention  to  public  health  and  so  on,  and  we  shall  have  the  mass  of  the  people 
demanding  that  their  lives  are  not  to  be  spent  in  poverty.  I  believe  that  the  democracy 
of  England,  having  seen  the  enormous  sums  raised  in  taxation  for  war  purposes,  will 
demand  some  very  much  increased  expenditure  on  social  improvement,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  factors  that  we  are  bound  to  take  into  account. 

After  LTETJT.-COL.  J.  H.  COLLENS  (late  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Trinidad)  had 
spoken,  SIR  HARRY  WILSON  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
arrange  for  an  address  by  some  member  of  the  Empire  Resources  Development  Com- 
mittee. He  noticed  that  Mr.  Dawson  did  make  one  short  allusion  to  that  subject 
in  his  paper.  He  said,  "  In  developing  the  resources  of  dependencies,  Government- 
controlled  undertakings  are  more  appropriate  than  the  granting  of  concessions.  There 
may  be  less  incentive  to  resourcefulness  and  to  display  of  energy,  but  there  is  less 
danger  of  principle  being  sacrificed  to  profits,  and  it  also  leads  to  greater  security  and 
stability."  I  believe  (Sir  Harry  Wilson  continued)  that  the  principles  of  the  Empire 
Resources  Development  Committee  will  very  well  balance  and  combine  the  two  factors  of 
Government  control  and  business  enterprise.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  I  hope  to  hear 
propounded  by  whoever  comes  to  address  us.  The  paper  to  which  we  have  listened 
is  full  of  topics  for  discussion  and  reflection.  It  is,  as  was  said  of  a  famous  Scottish 
dish,  "  a  fine  mass  of  confused  feeding,"  and  the  selection  of  any  particular  topic  is 
difficult.  I  shall,  therefore,  say  a  few  words  only,  more  or  less  supplementary  to 
those  which  have  fallen  from  Mr.  Boose  as  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  more  recent 
years.  He  spoke  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  how 
those  efforts  were  not  so  successful  as  they  might  have  been  owing  to  some  lack  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  I  feel  sure  that  now,  with  Mr.  Fisher  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  such  well-known  educationalists  as  our  Chair- 
man taking  part  in  its  administration,  any  representation  from  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  would  receive  a  very  sympathetic  hearing.  The  work  of 
the  Institute  in  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  Imperial  subjects,  in 
the  last  few  years  during  which  I  have  been  more  intimately  connected  with  it, 
has  been  twofold.  Some  years  ago  the  Council  instituted  a  system  of  popular  lectures 
on  the  Empire  delivered  by  Mr.  Garrison  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  presented  a  wide  outlook  on  its  problems. 
The  Council  also  instituted  a  system  of  essays  to  be  written  both  by  University  students 
and  by  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  Empire. 
This  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  and  though  we  have  had  perforce  during  the 
War  to  suspend  essays  for  University  students,  those  for  schools  still  go  on,  and  this 
year  for  the  first  time  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  given  as  well  as  books  as 
prizes  for  these  essays,  which  are  open  to  the  whole  Empire.  Secondly,  I  may  mention 
that  about  three  years  ago  the  Council  decided  to  assist  the  Imperial  Studies  movement 
by  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Studies  Committee.  A  panel  of  highly  qualified 
lecturers  was  formed  in  connection  with  this  movement,  and  these  lecturers  during  the 
last  two  years  have  been  giving  interesting  discourses  on  different  matters  of  Imperial 
interest  in  almost  all  the  larger  University  centres.  The  lectures  are  not  confined  to 
University  students.  We  have  had  audiences  ranging  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  people.  The  Council  does  not  wish  to  let  the  movement  stop  there.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  they  decided  that  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute 
should  be  strengthened  and  should  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work  by  trying  to  go 
beyond  the  University  centres  to  public  and  other  secondary  schools  with  similar  lectures, 
and  further  they  hope  to  create  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  the  direction  of  improving 
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the  teaching  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Empire  in  the  elementary  schools. 
It  is  necessary,  I  believe,  in  that  matter  to  get  into  touch  with  the  local  authorities  who 
supply  the  text- books,  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  approach  them  and 
try  to  get  considerably  more  teaching  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Empire.  This  Com- 
mittee is  being  established  now  and  we  hope  to  get  to  work  at  once. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Dawson  for  his  most  interesting 
paper.  It  contains  numerous  suggestions,  many  of  which  I  am  sure  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage.  One  suggestion  he  made  appealed  to  me  particularly,  viz.,  that  there 
should  be  closer  comradeship  between  the  various  universities  pf  the  Empire.  The  late 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  rendered  great  service  to  the  Empire  in  this  respect.  I  speak  with 
some  feeling  on  the  point  because  forty  years  ago  I  was  an  undergraduate  of  the  University 
of  Montreal  under  that  distinguished  man,  Sir  William  Dawson.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  plan,  I  think,  if  it  were  possible  so  to  arrange  matters  for  the  Presidents  of 
Students'  Representative  Councils  in  various  universities  of  this  country  to  interchange 
visits  with  similar  officials  in  our  colonial  universities.  Mr.  Dawson  made  reference 
to  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Russia.  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
as  it  was  then  called,  to  see  the  correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  found 
that  the  head  of  that  iastitution  was  a  General  in  the  army,  presumably  in  order  to 
keep  education  in  its  proper  place.  He  was  good  enough  to  assign  to  me  an  official 
for  the  purpose  of  my  inquiries,  and  in  the  course  of  these  I  asked  him,  "  What  about 
Finland  ?  "  He  raised  his  eyebrows  and  said,  "  Oh !  Finland  is  in  Europe,"  intimating, 
of  course,  that  the  Russian  view  of  education,  or  at  any  rate  the  governmental  view, 
was  wholly  Asiatic.  Now  we  see  the  fruits  of  the  kind  of  education  which  prevailed 
in  Russia  in  years  gone  by — an  uneducated,  ill-trained,  unmanageable  nation — surely 
an  object-lesson  in  the  matter  of  education.  There  are  people  who  tell  us  at  the 
present  time  that  we  must  concentrate  the  whole  of  our  thoughts  on  winning  the  War. 
It  is  true  that  the  nation's  first  duty  is  to  break  down  the  odious  tyranny  against 
which  we  are  contending  for  the  sake  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  but  we  shall 
make  a  great  mistake  if  we  do  not  take  the  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  time 
after  the  War,  and  for  applying  the  tremendous  lessons  brought  home  in  consequence 
of  the  War.  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  look  forward  to  the  future  of  our  country  and 
the  Empire  to  which  we  belong — an  Empire  which  is  held  together  not  by  the  chains 
of  tyranny,  but  by  links  which,  though  lighter  than  air,  are  stronger  than  steel  under 
the  headship  of  a  common  sovereign.  I  remember  a  speech  by  that  great  man,  General 
Smuts,  at  a  banquet  given  by  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  drew 
attention  to  the  priceless  advantage  the  Empire  possesses  in  the  common  headship  of 
an  hereditary  sovereign,  and  pointed  out  how  otherwise  the  problems  of  Empire  would 
be  almost  insoluble.  An  extremely  intelligent  member  of  Parliament  frankly  confessed  to 
me  afterwards  that  that  point  of  view  had  never  struck  him  at  all.  We  belong  to  a 
democratic  country  and  an  Empire  loyal  to  a  common  sovereign.  Long  may  he  reign 
over  us,  and  may  his  arms  be  triumphant  in  this  great  AVar,  which,  when  it  began, 
was  joined  in  by  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas,  who  as  one  man  sprang  to  arms  in  defence 
of  the  Motherland  that  had  given  them  each  a  free  constitution. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given,  to  Mr. 
Dawson  for  his  address ;  and  the  lecturer  in  replying  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding.1 
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Carrying  on  the  War. — In  regard  to  the  free  gifts  of  money  paid  over  to  the 
Imperial  Government  by  certain  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  as  contribu- 
tions towards  the  cost  of  the  War,  it  has  been  decided  that  so  long  as  the  Treasury 
continues  to  borrow  for  purposes  of  war  expenditure,  all  such  gifts,  unless  accompanied 
by  special  requests  as  to  their  disposal,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  as  miscellaneous 
revenue  instead  of  being  used  for  the  cancellation  of  debt.  A  Treasury  Minute  has  been 
issued  relating  to  the  monetary  contributions  that  have  been  received  from  Bermuda, 
Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Presidency  of 
Dominica  (Leeward  Islands),  Ceylon,  Federated  Malay  States,  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  British  community  in  the  State  of  Kelantan.  The  following  further  gifts  have  been 
acknowledged  recently  :  Bahamas,  £10,000  ;  Barbados,  £40,000  (making  £80,000  altogether) ; 
Cayman  Islands,  £210 ;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  £1,000 ;  Hongkong,  £1,000,000 ; 
Gold  Coast,  £200,000,  in  ten  annual  instalments ;  Gilbert  Islands,  £15,  in  three  instal- 
ments from  the  natives  ;  and  £52  Os.  Sd.  from  the  municipality  of  Matsqui.  It  is  specially 
requested  that  the  following  gifts  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  aeroplanes : 
Mauritius,  1,000,000  rupees  (£66,666) ;  Zanzibar,  £50,000;  Basutoland,  £50,026  10s.  lid. 
A  gift  of  sugar  which  realised  £17,567  9s.  9d.  has  been  received  from  British  Guiana,  and  an 
offer  to  pay  1  per  cent,  on  war  debt  amounting  to  £6,000,000  from  Nigeria.  The  above  list 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  local  campaigns  borne  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Exchequers 
of  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  Uganda  and  Nyasaland,  nor  the 
cost  of  raising  contingents  for  active  service.  It  is  also  exclusive  of  the  overpayments  of 
military  contribution,  the  refund  of  which  has  been  waived  by  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Mauritius,  and  the  various  sums  voted  by  Colonial  Governments  and  assigned  by  the 
Government  to  specific  purposes,  such  as  the  National  Relief  Fund. 

CANADA. 

Resolute  War  Measures. — Canada  is  resolutely  organising  her  resources  for  war  by 
taking  radical  measures  to  effect  greater  saving  and  ensure  greater  production.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  recently  dismissed  a  hundred  employees 
from  his  department,  while  stopping  all  expenditure  not  immediately  necessary.  Work 
on  the  new  Toronto  harbour  is  said  to  have  been  practically  suspended,  and  the  Rail- 
way War  Board  is  recommending  the  removal  of  rails  from  tracks  not  vital  to  traffic. 
The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission  claims  that  it  will  save  50,000  horse-power  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  energy  for  advertising  purposes,  discontinuing  cluster  lighting, 
and  reducing  street  lighting.  Special  trains  carrying  the  Oriental  mail  from  Vancouver 
to  Atlantic  ports  are  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  Government  railways  propose  to  run 
only  one  train  a  day  between  Halifax  and  Montreal.  It  is  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  the  thorough  registration  of  labour,  so  as  to  ensure  the  fullest 
possible  efficiency  both  in  farm  production  and  in  the  effective  operation  of  war  industries. 
The  Food  Controller  estimates  that  the  home  consumption  of  wheat  will  be  reduced 
by  20  per  cent. 

War  Material  for  the  United  States. — Negotiations  conducted  by  the  Imperial 
Munitions  Board  at  Washington  have  resulted  in  the  placing  of  a  large  order  for 
shells  to  be  produced  in  Canada  for  the  United  States  Government.  The  American 
Ordnance  Department  will  supply  the  steel  and  component  parts,  while  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  will  forge  the  steel  and  machinery  and  assemble  the  shells.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  co-operated  in  the  negotiations,  and  will,  through  the  Department 
of  Customs,  facilitate  the  entry  of  steel  and  components  into  the  Dominion  and  their 
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re-shipment  to  the  United  States  in]|the  form  of  shells.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
six  to  seven  and  a  half  million  shells  will  be  produced  in  Canada  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Home-ground  Flour. — Although  it  has  been  possible  from  time  to  time,  under  excep- 
tionally favourable  conditions,  to  ripen  wheat  in  Newfoundand,  it  has  been  used 
hitherto  as  poultry  food.  This  year,  however,  the  general  effort  to  increase  home- 
grown foodstuffs  led  to  some  very  hardy  wheat  seed  being  obtained  from  the  northern 
districts  of  Western  Canada,  and  this  was  sown  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  island. 
It  is  now  stated  that  a  sufficient  quantity  was  matured  to  justify  the  importation  of 
a  second-hand  grist  mill  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  first  flour  ever  ground  in  New- 
foundland came  on  the  market  in  December  last. 

WEST  AFRICA. 

A  New  Association. — At  a  meeting  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
on  February  5,  it  was  decided  that  a  new  British  West  African  Association 
and  Bureau  should  be  formed  to  co-ordinate  (without  encroaching  upon)  existing 
activities,  and  to  co-operate  with  associations  representing  other  parts  of  Africa,  in 
considering,  conserving  and  consolidating  British  and  Allied  interests  in  that  Continent. 
It  is  hoped  to  open  shortly  an  Exhibition  Bureau  similar  to  those  of  other  colonies. 
A  provisional  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  was  formed,  including 
Sir  John  Norton  Griffiths,  D.S.O.,  M.P. ;  Frederic  Shelford,  B.Sc. ;  T.  E.  Moorhouse, 
Chairman  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  ;  Vere  Herbert  Smith,  Director  of  Oceana 
Consolidated ;  James  Fairbairn,  Director  of  New  Lafon  Tan,  Nigeria ;  J.  H.  Archibald, 
Director  of  the  New  Ivory  Coast  Co.  ;  Frederick  Walker,  Director  of  the  Industrial  and 
General  Trust ;  Lieut.  H.  O.  Newland,  author,  and  founder  of  the  first  British  West 
African  Association. 

Letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  be  present  were  read  from  Lord  Leverhulme  (former 
Vice-President),  Mr.  Cathcart  Wason,  M.P.,  Sir  Frederick  Cardew  (former  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone),  Major  Cuthbert  Christy  (the  explorer,  and  now  in  the  War  Trade  Intelligence 
Department),  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Sir  George  Denton,  Sir  Francis  Fleming  and  Mr.  E. 
Saunders,  Members  of  the  British  Empire  Producers  Association.  The  present  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone  wrote  also  offering  to  help  the  Association  in  every  way  in  its  Imperial 
activities. 

AUSTRALIA* 

Serious  Floods  in  Queensland. — According  to  the  reports  that  have  come  through 
from  Queensland,  the  January  floods  were  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  The  rainfall 
was  phenomenal,  registering  as  much  as  twenty-five  inches  between  January  20  and 
January  22,  and  seventy-eight  inches  for  the  month  of  January.  The  cyclone,  which 
came  to  a  head  on  January  22,  continued  with  unabated  violence  for  fourteen  hours. 
Many  parts  of  Northern  Queensland  were  flooded,  and  some  damage  was  done  at 
Rockhampton,  but  the  full  force  of  the  disaster  fell  upon  Mackay.  Here  the  de- 
struction to  houses  and  wharves  was  considerable,  small  craft  were  sunk  in  the  harbour, 
and  several  people  were  drowned.  Reports  from  outside  districts  state  that  many  of 
the  sugar  mills  have  suffered  damage,  and  also  the  sugar  stored  in  sheds.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  has  already  given  £5,000  towards  the  relief  of  distress,  and  the 
British  Minister  at  Bangkok  has  opened  a  relief  fund  which  on  February  2  had  reached 
a  total  of  £128,000.  This  sum  includes  generous  contributions  of  £5,000  from  each  of 
the  Malay  States. 

Cattle  Values  in  Victoria. — The  fact  that  in  Victoria  cattle  are  commanding  high 
prices  at  the  present  time,  promises  well  for  the  dairying  industry  generally.  Now 
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that  the  farmer  has  to  pay  highly  for  his  animals,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
purchase  well-bred  stock  in  place  of  the  scratch  lot  that  all  too  often  used  to  be 
considered  good  enough  for  the  average  dairy  farm.  Milk  is  plentiful,  and  yet  dairy 
cows  are  fetching  anything  from  £15  to  £30  a  head,  or  even  more.  New-born  calves, 
instead  of  being  killed  off  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  pay  to  rear  them,  as  was 
the  frequent  practice  among  dairy  farmers  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  worth  £2  each, 
and  at  four  months  old,  if  properly  fed,  they  are  worth  £5  each  and  more.  In  spile 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  is  plentifully  stocked  with  cattle,  meat  prices  maintain  a 
uniformly  high  level. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Native  Labour  Contingents. — It  is  understood  that  the  British  Army  authorities 
have  decided  to  employ  no  more  South  African  natives  on  the  Western  front,  and 
the  order  has  gone  forth  therefore  that  recruiting  for  labour  contingents  should  cease. 
It  has  been  found  that  Chinese  labour  is  eminently  satisfactory  and  very  much  less 
costly,  while  the  risks  incurred  by  submission  to  European  conditions  of  climate 
and  civilisation  are  less  in  the  case  of  Chinese  than  in  that  of  South  African  natives. 
Splendid  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  native  labour  contingents  from  South 
Africa,  and  the  .experiment  h'as  been  continued  long  enough  to  give  the  native  Chiefs 
the  desired  opportunity  to  demonstrate  in  a  practical  manner  their  loyalty  to  the 
King  and  the  British  Empire.  The  patriotic  way  in  which  the  natives  responded  to 
the  call  for  men  has  been  recorded  for  all  time. 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Prosperity  of  Johore. — The  State  of  Johore  has  enjoyed  a  run  of  prosperity  during  the 
past  five  years  that  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records.  The  revenue  for  1916  amounted 
to  £930,634,  as  compared  with  £507,341  in  1912.  In  addition  to  other  war  donations 
the  Sultan  of  Johore  generously  contributed  £31,500  to  the  British  War  Office  where- 
with to  purchase  fourteen  aeroplanes.  Besides  reducing  the  public  debt  by  £320,800, 
the  Johore  Government  invested  £100,000  in  Exchequer  Bonds,  and  also  followed  the 
example  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government  in  undertaking  to  subscribe  dollar 
for  dollar  subscribed  by  the  public  or  Johore  planting  ahd  mining  companies  having 
headquarters  in  England,  towards  the  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  F.M.S.  to  provide 
assistance  for  men  disabled  in  the  war,  and  for  the  dependents  of  men  who  lose  their 
lives  in  the  war.  The  trade  returns  are  remarkable,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  1916  being 
43  per  cent,  over  1915. 

BRITISH  RESIDENTS  IN  SEMARANY. 

"  Our  Day  "  Campaign. — The  following  remarkable  achievement  in  connection 
with  the  "Our  Day"  Fund  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  On  October  1  last  the 
British  community  of  Semarany  and  Mid-Java,  now  numbering  less  than  thirty  men, 
women  and  children,  began  a  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross.  Many  women 
belonging  to  Allied  and  Neutral  nations,  and  also  Dutch  Boy  Scouts,  generously  agreed 
to  sell  flags  and  flowers  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  Dutch  organised  a  hockey 
match  and  also  a  football  match,  while  the  Chinese  did  the  same.  Other  attractions 
were  a  concert,  an  English  farce,  an  "Our  Day"  dinner,  an  auction  sale,  a  cine- 
matograph show  of  French  war  pictures,  a  Dutch  play,  and  a  couple  of  dances.  A 
souvenir  programme  of  events  was  drawn  up,  the  sale  of  which  realised  a  consider- 
able sum,  and  at  the  end  of  a  very  strenuous  four  weeks  the  money  obtained  had 
reached  the  splendid  total  of  £7,000.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Java  is  neutral 
and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  German  and  Austrian  subjects.  Before  the 
"Our  Day  "activities  were  concluded,  the  German  Red  Cross  had  begun  operations 
of  a  similar  nature  ! 
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Place  Names  of  the  British  Empire. — I  have  recently  read  a  number  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE  containing  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  most  interesting  paper  on  place  names  of  the 
British  Empire. 

I  venture,  however,  to  write  to  you  on  one  point  that  he  rather  omitted,  viz.,  Indian 
place  names  of  European  origin,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Yusuf  Ali's  remarks  in 
the  subsequent  discussion  covered  the  ground.  The  main  point  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man and  the  author  of  the  paper  made  is  quite  true,  viz.,  that  India,  having  an  old 
civilisation,  had  no  room  for  new  place  names — except  in  certain  specified  cases — e.g. 
new  stations  and  canal  colonies.  But  it  was  not  apparently  pointed  out  that  a  good 
many  place  names  of  European  origin  do  exist,  though  sometimes  disguised  under 
Indian  forms,  and  that  many  of  these  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  they  take  the 
student  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  European  trading  and  conquest  in  India.  They  are 
not  obvious,  and  often  places  of  small  importance,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  leads  me 
to  ask  the  favour  of  some  space  in  your  correspondence  columns,  as  I  have  at  different 
times  collected  a  good  many  examples,  but  owing  to  circumstances  my  notes  and  other 
books  of  reference  are  not  now  at  my  disposal  and  I  have  to  trust  to  memory,  so  I 
may  be  mistaken  in  a  few  instances.  Four  distinct  classes  of  names  may  be  noticed  : 

(1)  Names  dating  from  the  early  European  settlements. 

(2)  Names  in  the  Punjab  canal  colonies. 

(3)  Names  of  new  military  stations. 

(4)  Names  of  peaks  in  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

The  first  class  is  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  interesting.  Very  often  the  names 
are  village  names,  and  at  times  only  of  fields  or  of  places  on  a  river  bank.  A  full  list 
would  require  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  old  settle- 
ments of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French  and  English.  Some  examples  of  those  which 
I  have  personally  noticed  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  At  Dacca,  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
which  was  theseat  of  the  Moghul  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  c.  1660-1 730,  the  East  India  Company  had 
a  factory  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  present  day  its  site  is  marked  by  a 
small  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  called  Kumpaniganj  (i.e.  Company's  Place  or 
Landing).  In  the  same  part  of  India  are  two  towns  called  after  officials  of  the  East 
India  Company,  viz.  Frazerganj  and  Baharganj. 

The  place  names  of  the  Hooghly  valley  which  are  of  European  origin  are  numerous. 
Port  Canning — called  after  the  Viceroy — and  Diamond  Harbour,  are  near  the  mouth ; 
and  in  its  lower  course  the  well-known  shoal,  the  James  and  Mary,  recalls  an  Indiaman 
— the  Royal  James  and  Mary  (i.e.  James  II  and  Mary  of  Modena)  which  was  lost  on 
the  sands  there  in  1694.  Fort  William,  in  Calcutta,  commemorates  William  ITT — the 
name  is  still  used  in  legal  documents  and  Acts  of  Council — and  the  dockyard  district 
and  suburb  of  Kidderpur  recalls  the  enterprise  of  Major  Kyd  of  the  East  India 
Company's  engineers,  who  made  the  first  docks  there  about  1820.  Gushri,  on  the  right 
bank  above  Calcutta,  is,  I  have  been  told,  a  name  of  Portuguese  origin. 

On  the  left  bank,  eight  miles  above  Calcutta,  is  Barachpur,  once  the  headquarters 
of  the  Bengal  army ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  a  spot — the  name  of  which  has  escaped 
me — recalls  that  it  is  the  site  of  the  factory  of  the  short-lived  Emden  Company,  the 
first  German  attempt  to  participate  in  the  trade  of  the  Hooghly.  Higher  in  the  river 
are  Chinsura  and  Hughli,  where  are  several  names  which  date  from  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  occupations  of  those  places. 

In  North  Bengal,  the  site  of  the  Company's  factory  near  Malda  is  marked  by  the 
name  "  Englishbazar,"  and  "  Faringhibazar "  near  Musshidebad  recalls  the  settlement 
of  some  Portuguese  pirates  there  after  Shaista  Khan,  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  had  cleared 
the  Ganges  delta  of  their  vessels  in  1674. 
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On  the  Madras  coast,  Palk  Strait  commemorates  a  forgotten  Governor  of  Madras,  Mr. 
Palk  who  gave  Lawrence  and  Clive  energetic  and  important  support.  Nearer  Madras, 
Portuguese  influence  appears  in  the  names  of  Porto  Novo  and  St.  Thomas  Mount. 

From  the  same  nation  came  the  name  of  Elephanta  Island,  near  Bombay.  There 
is  at  least  one  place  name  in  Ceylon  of  Dutch  origin,  viz.  Hultsdorf — a  part  of  Colombo. 
The  second  class  of  names — those  found  in  the  "Canal  Colonies" — date  from  the 
development  of  the  Punjab  following  the  English  conquest  in  1848.  Lyallpur  and 
Montgomery  recall  the  names  of  two  Lieutenant-Go vernors  of  the  Punjab,  and  Bate- 
manabad,  a  colony  of  Punjab  Christians,  was  called  after  Rowland  Bateman,  a  veteran 
and  beloved  missionary  of  the  C.M.S.  Christian  missionary  work  in  South  India  is 
responsible  for  the  name  Salem,  which  appears  in  Madras. 

British  military  stations  with  English  names  are  found  in  the  long  line  of  stations 
in  the  Indus  valley.  Jacobabad,  Edwardsabad — now  usually  Banna,  however — Campbell- 
pur  and  Abbotabad,  all  commemorate  British  officers.  While  the  hill  cantonments  of 
Lansdowne  and  Dalhousie,  in  the  Himalayas,  commemorate  two  Viceroys,  and  Wellington, 
in  the  Nilgris,  the  early  association  of  the  Iron  Duke  with  the  Madras  army.  The 
station  is,  needless  to  say,  later  than  his  Indian  service. 

The  last  class  of  names  is  found  in  the  Himalayas.  The  names  of  the  peaks  in 
the  Himalayas  were  very  vague  and  some  points  were  unnamed,  and  the  British  names 
commemorate,  in  the  case  of  Mt.  Everest,  an  officer  (Colonel  Everest,  Bengal  Engineers, 
Surveyor-General  of  Bengal)  who  fixed  the  height  for  the  Survey  of  India ;  and  Mt. 
Goodwin  Austin — sometimes  called  from  its  survey  record  K  2 — was  an  apparently 
unnamed  peak  which  was  named  after  an  English  officer. 

To  sum  up,  European  names  in  India  are  less  important  than  in  the  Dominions 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  they  exist  and  are  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  student  of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  And  I  hope  I  have  shown  that 
they  are  more  numerous  than  the  paper  and  discussion  at  the  R.C.I,  seemed  to  imply. 

I  am,  etc., 
A   MEMBER   OF   THE   BENGAL  HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  Development  of  British  Guiana. — Mr.  Spence's  article  (with  map),  on  what 
is  known  to  many  as  the  "Magnificent  Province,"  is  a  useful  and  interesting 
contribution. 

The  comprehensive  survey  of  the  Colony  (&  la  Ceylon)  is  necessary  before  full 
internal  development  can  be  satisfactorily  proceeded  with. 

Harbour  improvements  (which  take  a  long  time  to  carry  out)  are  important  before 
railway  extensions,  and  unless  they  are  in  hand  (with  an  ultimate  view  of  30  feet  low- 
water  spring  tides)  before  reconstruction  after  the  War  commences,  we  shall  be  side- 
tracked as  usual. 

In  existing  railways  the  Colony  is  unfortunately  already  saddled  with  three  different 
gauges,  and  the  lands  alongside  of  them,  and  also  along  present  local  steamer  routes, 
are  not  nearly  fully  developed.  The  latest  proposals  for  the  Hinterland  railway  via 
Huntley,  and  Corentyne  via  Crab  Island,  are  the  best  so  far,  and  are  presumably  on 
the  gauge  of  the  transcontinental  scheme  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres,  &c. 

Capital  is  not  properly  represented  in  the  local  Legislature,  and  this  should  be 
remedied. 

Labour  can  be  attracted  by  permanent  decent  wages  and  improved  housing  and 
sanitation,  &c.  when  money  is  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  security  and  safety  over  a 
period  for  full  production,  as  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  &c. 
Countervailing  duties,  on  bounty  and  kartel  fed  sugar,  in  British  markets  prior  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  would  have  established  a  flourishing  British  sugar  industry  long  ago. 

A  lack  of  unity,  locally,  continues  as  of  yore.  For  instance,  the  Government  Director 
of  Science  and  Agriculture  conservatively  estimated  the  sugar  possibilities  at  2,500,000 
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tons  per  annum,  and  this  has   been  reduced  by  others,   variously,  down  to   1,000,000 
tons. 

If  civilians  and  officials  would  all  pull  together  first  for  security  and  safety,  over 
a  period,  to  full  production,  and  then  for  sound  schemes  of  development  to  the  extent, 
if  necessary,  of  the  £25,000,000,  over  say  ten  years,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  those 
suggested  by  Mr.  Spence  (including  water  and  electric  power  from  the  Kaieteur  and 
other  falls)  there  would  be  some  chance  of  a  real  move  on. 

GUY  WYATT. 
Cheltenham, 

February  15,  1918. 

The  Institute's  Title. — Many  of  your  readers  will  welcome  the  timely  protest 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers  against  a  proposal  to  reopen  this  question,  especially  in  war 
time. 

When  the  question  of  change  of  name  was  last  referred  to  the  vote  of  those  members 
who  were  in  London,  an  amendment  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  that 
the  name  of  the  Institute  should  not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  Fellows  resident  and  non-resident — a  postal  referendum  being  made. 

I  trust  the  principle  of  this  amendment  will  be  followed  in  any  future  revival 
of  this  question. 

THE  PROPOSER  OF  THE  AMENDMENT. 
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BRISTOL. 

THE  splendid  work  done  by  the  Red  Cross  nurses  of  Bristol  was  fittingly  recognised  on 
February  14,  when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ladies'  House  and  Social  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Branch,  about  two  hundred  were  entertained  in  the  Insti- 
tute Building.  Tea  was  served  in  the  billiard-room,  and  the  company  then  adjourned 
to  the  salon,  where  a  theatrical  performance  was  given.  Each  nurse  was  the  recipient 
of  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Branch  and  the  excellent  entertain- 
ment were  greatly  appreciated.  During  the  proceedings  a  telegram  was  received  by  Mrs. 
Lennard  from  Queen  Alexandra,  stating  that  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  hears 
with  much  interest  of  your  entertainment  to  British  Red  Cross  nurses  at  Bristol 
to-day.  Her  Majesty  was  particularly  glad  to  know  that  Bristol  is  to  do  honour  to 
the  nurses  whose  splendid  work  is  so  deeply  appreciated  throughout  the  Empire." 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

A  most  successful  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Leicestershire  Branch  of  the  Institute 
was  held  in  Leicester  on  February  14,  when  Lord  Morris  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  attended  a 
meeting  to  inaugurate  the  formal  opening  of  the  Branch  headquarters  hi  that  borough. 
A  long  programme  had  been  arranged  by  the  Local  Council  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  Stafford  Anderson,  the  energetic  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  Mayor 
of  Leicester  entertained  a  representative  party  at  luncheon  to  meet  the  two  guests, 
and  during  the  afternoon  several  factories  were  visited.  After  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Branch  a  meeting  took  place  at  the  Edward  Wood  Hall,  where  Lord  Morris  gave 
an  Address  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Empire."  In  introducing  Lord  Morris,  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  J.  North)  referred  to  the  valuable  work  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Institute  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Lord 
Morris  gave  a  lucid  description  of  what  the  British  Empire  is,  and  dealt  at  consider- 
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able  length  with  the  possibilities  for  increasing  the  trade  and  developing  the  resources 
of  the  various  Dominions  and  Colonies  after  the  War.  In  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  he  said  that  no  organisation  had  done  better 
Avork  in  creating  a  good,  healthy  Imperial  sentiment  which  had  been  the  thing  that 
had  held  the  Empire  together.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Morris  was  proposed  bj 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Institute,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Lock- 
hart  and  carried  unanimously. 


OBITUARY. 

THE  EARL  BBASSEY,.G.C.B. 

THE  death  of  Lord  Brassey,  which  occurred  in  his  eighty-third  year,  at  his  residence 
in  London,  on  February  23,  will  cause  unfeigned  regret  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Probably  no  Englishman,  except  King  George  himself,  had  visited  so  many 
of  the  Dominions  and  Dependencies  of  the  Crown,  and  his  famous  and  beautiful  yacht, 
the  Sunbeam,  was  well  known  in  most  of  the  harbours  of  the  world,  until  she  finally 
came  to  her  moorings  as  a  hospital  ship  in  Indian  waters.  Lord  Brassey  was  a  typical 
representative  of  the  race  in  his  love  of  the  sea,  and  when  he  went  to  Victoria  in 
1895,  he  was,  it  has  been  said,  the  only  British  governor  who  ever  sailed  his  own  vessel 
to  the  Colony  he  was  sent  by  the  Sovereign  to  administer.  Bluff,  genial  and  hearty, 
with  a  shrewd  but  kindly  outlook  on  men  and  things,  he  brought  with  him  into  the 
feverish  and  asphyxiating  atmosphere  of  London  a  breath  of  the  fresh  salt  air  in  which 
his  soul  delighted.  Up  to  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  he  continued  his  favourite 
exercise  of  sculling  on  the  waters  of  the  Serpentine. 

Born  in  1836,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Brassey,  a  great  contractor  whose  works 
are  a  monument  to  his  industry  and  genius  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
Lord  Brassey  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  honours  in  Law  and  Modern  History.  He  first  entered  Parliament  in  1865  as 
Liberal  member  for  Devonport,  and  in  1868  was  elected  by  Hastings,  a  constituency 
which  he  represented  without  a  break  for  the  next  seventeen  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  of  1880,  first  as  Civil  Lord  and  subsequently  as 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  created  a  K.C.B.  in  1881.  Five  years  later,  when 
the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  thrown  out,  he  severed  his  connection  with  Hastings 
and  stood,  without  success,  as  a  Gladstonian  for  one  of  the  Divisions  of  Liverpool. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  went  out,  he  received  a  well-earned  peerage,  and 
shortly  before  the  Liberal  debacle  of  1895,  being  then  a  Lord -in -Waiting,  he 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  Governorship  of  Victoria,  a  post  which  he  held  with 
distinction  until  1900.  In  1906  he  received  the  G.C.B.,  and  from  1908  to  1913  he  was 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports — a  singularly  appropriate  position  for  a  great  Sussex 
landowner,  and  a  sailor  of  high  professional  attainments — and  he  was  raised  to  an 
earldom  in  1911. 

Lord  Brassey  was  twice  married,  first  in  1860  to  Anna,  only  child  of  John  Allnutt 
of  Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  She  died  at  sea  on  board  the  Sunbeam  in  1887, 
and  three  years  afterwards  Lord  Brassey  married  the  Hon.  Sybil  de  Vere  Capell, 
daughter  of  Viscount  Maiden  and  granddaughter  of  the  6th  Earl  of  Essex.  His  successor 
in  the  earldom  is  Lord  Hythe,  his  only  son  by  the  first  marriage,  a  well-known 
advocate  of  the  Federation  of  the  Empire,  coupled  with  devolution  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  has  for  some  years  been  editor  of  the  Naval  Annual,  which  was  his  father's 
creation. 

Lord  Brassey  took  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  of 
which  he  was  a  Fellow  for  forty  years  and  a  Vice-President  since  1888.  He  by  no 
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means  infrequently  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Council,  and  whenever  he  came  his 
ripe  experience  and  humorous  sayings  were  greatly  valued  and  enjoyed  by  his  colleagues. 
During  the  last  few  months  he  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  building,  and  would  often 
sit  for  hours  in  the  Library,  where  together  with  Colonel  Duncan  Pitcher,  the 
Honorary  Acting  Librarian,  he  superintended  with  enthusiasm  the  rearrangement  of 
the  books  now  in  progress,  and,  besides  presenting  a  valuable  collection  of  beautifully 
bound  standard  works  and  a  set  of  glass  cupboards,  by  his  liberal  donations  he  enabled 
hundreds  of  volumes  which  were  out  of  repair  to  be  restored  and  rebound.  One  of  the 
last  meetings  of  the  Library  Committee  took  place  at  his  house  in  Park  Lane,  under 
his  Chairmanship,  after  a  luncheon  party  at  which  Lady  Brassey  and  he  entertained 
its  members  with  their  usual  kindly  hospitality.  When  Lord  Brassey's  infirmities 
increased  and  he  could  no  longer  come  to  the  Institute,  selections  of  the  books  were 
taken  to  him  by  the  Assistant  Librarian,  and  in  looking  through  them  the  tedium 
of  his  enforced  seclusion  was  beguiled.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  good  literature,  and 
himself  possessed  a  very  fine  and  well-chosen  library,  while  his  collections  of  pictures  and  of 
curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  justly  celebrated. 

Lord  Brassey  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him  at  the  Institute,  not 
only  as  a  munificent  benefactor,  but  as  the  wisest  of  counsellors  and  the  staunchest 
of  friends.  His  counsel  and  friendship  were  specially  conspicuous  in  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life,  when  owing  to  the  death  of  our  great  President  Lord  Grey,  they  were 
peculiarly  needed,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appreciated  by  the  Chairman  and  the 
Council.  H.  F.  W. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Earl  Brassey  took  place  at  Catsfield  in  Sussex,  on  Wednesday, 
February  27,  at  12.30  p.m.  At  the  same  hour  a  Memorial  Service  was  held  at  St. 
Margarets',  Westminster,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  Numerous  public  bodies  with 
whom  the  late  Earl  was  connected  were  present,  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  was 
represented  by  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  the  Secretary,  Sir  Harry 
Wilson,  and  several  Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  Council,  and  Fellows. 

SIR  HENRY  BLAKE,  G.C.M.G. 

IN  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Blake  the  Institute  has  lost  another  old  member,  for  he 
was  elected  a  Life  Fellow  in  1888,  four  years  after  his  appointment  to  his  first  Colonial 
Governorship,  that  of  the  Bahamas.  Henry  Blake  was  born  at  Limerick  in  1840, 
and  entered  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  in  1859.  As  a  resident  magistrate  he  proved 
himself  a  very  capable  official,  and  in  1884  embarked  on  a  colonial  career  which  was  to 
extend  over  twenty-three  years.  He  became  successively  Governor  of  the  Bahamas, 
Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Hongkong,  and  Ceylon,  retiring  from  the  public  service  at 
the  end  of  his  tenure  of  this  last  post  in  1907.  During  this  period  he  acquired  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Imperial  affairs,  for  he  was  keenly  interested  in  his  work  and  was  never 
content  to  be  a  mere  figurehead.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  was  a  stalwart  champion  of  the 
Unionist  cause  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  appointment  of  the  Irish  Convention  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  he  would  be  invited  to  become  a  member.  Unfortunately  his  health 
began  to  fail  at  the  same  time,  with  the  result  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  many  of  the 
Convention's  sittings,  and  he  was  not  among  the  members  who  recently  met  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

MAJOR  ROBERT  POORE. 

THE  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  of  Major  Robert  Poore,  formerly  of  the 
8th  Hussars,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which 
he  joined  as  a  Life  Fellow  in  the  year  1869.  Major  Poore,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Bournemouth  Branch,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  was 
wounded  in  the  charge  of  the  8th  Hussars  at  Gwalior.  He  has  always  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Empire,  and  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  formation  of  the  Bournemouth  Branch  of  the  Institute. 
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DtTRiNG*their"'recent  stay  in  London,  the  delegates';  or  the  Irish  Convention  were  accom- 
modated by  the  Council  with  rooms  for  their  meetings  in  the  Institute  Building,  their  main 
conferences  taking  place  in  the  Council  Room.  All  the  delegates  were  offered  and  accepted 
Honorary  Fellowship  for  the  period  of  their  visit. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Convention  in  Dublin  after  their  return  to  Ireland  the  fellow- 
ing  resolution  was  passed,  and  forwarded  by  Lord  Southborough  to  the  Council : 

"That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  conveyed  to  the  Council  and 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  by 

them  to  the  delegation  to  the  Cabinet." 

.An  appreciative  acknowledgment  of  the  Council's  action  in  thus  providing  accommodation 
for  the  delegates  was  also  received  from  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty's  Government. 

BRITISH    VOLUNTEERS    FROM    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

The  following  correspondence  is  published  with  the  consent  of  the  Prime  Minister : — 

Copy.  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

January  8,  1918. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  venturing  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  received  from 
our  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary  at  Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  William  Warden,  in  case 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  I 
feel  sure  that,  if  occasion  presented  itself,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  be  willing  to  give 
some  public  recognition  to  the  men  who  have  come,  in  twos  and  threes,  or  in  tens 
and  twenties,  from  the  parts  of  the  world  outside  the  British  Empire,  and  particularly 
to  the  eight  thousand  odd  who  volunteered  for  service  from  the  Argentine. 

Having  myself  received  here  many  of  these  men,  who  are  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  which  is  represented  in  many  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies,  I  can  testify  to  the  personal  sacrifices  they  have  made  in 
order  to  offer  their  services,  and  the  remote  corners  of  the  world  from  which  they  have 
come.  I  have  personally  interviewed  men  from  the  following  countries,  all  as  strongly 
imbued  with  the  Imperial  spirit  as  those  who  volunteered  from  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  from  the  Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates.  They 
are  taken  from  the  register  kept  at  this  office :  Argentina,  Canary  Islands,  Brazil, 
Guatemala,  Chili,  Russia,  Uruguay,  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  States  of  America,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Maine,  &c.,  &c. 

With  apologies  for  troubling  you  in  this  matter, 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  Private  Secretary  H.  F.  WILSON. 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P., 
10  Downing  Street,  S.W.  • 

Enclosure.  519  Bartolome  Mitre, 

Buenos  Aires, 

Nov.  3,  1917. 

DEAR  SIR  HARRY, — It  was  a  disappointment  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Lord  Curzon  in  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to  cabled  report  of 
speeches  in  appreciation  of  the  splendid  response  of  the  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies 
to  the  call  of  the  Motherland,  including  Newfoundland  and  its  4,000  men,  did  not  add 
a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  men  who  so  gladly  and  willingly  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  Motherland  from  all  parts  of  the  world  beyond  the  British  Empire,  including 
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our  8^000  men  from  Argentina.  I  well  remember  the  great  treat  I  enjoyed  as  an  invited 
guest  last  December,  hearing  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  interesting  address  on  "  The  War  of 
Ideas."  I  call  your  attention  to  the  telling  remarks  made  by  the  Chairman,  the  Earl 
of  Selborne,  at  the  close  of  the  address,  who  struck  the  right  key  in  saying,  "  They 
have  come  when  no  one  knew  they  were  coming,  they  have  come  solitarily  from  every 
province  of  Central  and  South  America,  from  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gold- 
fields  of  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Circle.  .  .  .  The  man  who  was  earning  £1,500  a  year 
or  more  has  thrown  UP  his  job  and  come ;  the  man  who  was  prospecting  and  had 
not  2s.  Qd.  in  his  pocket  has  come.  .  .  .  But  they  came,  and  I  say  it  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  that  has  happened  to  our  race  in  this  War."  See  full  report  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  January  1917,  p.  36. 

Yours  faithfully, 

WM.  WARDEN, 
Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary 

Copy.  10  Downing  Street, 

Whitehall,  S.W.I, 

January  12,  1918. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant 
and  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  a  letter  you  have  received  from  Buenos  Aires.  In 
reply,  I  may  point  out  that  the  Prime  Minister  towards  the  end  of  the  speech  to 
which  reference  is  made,  used  the  following  words : — • 

"...  if  I  have  forgotten  anybody,  I  have  done  it  through  inadvertence  ;  it  is  because, 
during  the  anxiety  of  the  last  few  days,  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote  the  time  I 
otherwise  feel  I  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  statement  on  so  im- 
portant a  Resolution.  But  I  am  perfectly  certain  my  deficiency  in  this  respect  will 
be  more  than  made  up  by  my  right  hon.  friend  who  seconds  the  Resolution." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes  me  to  assure  you  that  the  readiness  with  which  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  volunteered  to  help  the  Empire  in  this  War  fills  him  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  and  that  if  specific  reference  to  them  was  not  made  in  his  speech 
it  was  because  it  was  impossible  in  a  statement  of  that  character  to  mention  all  those 
whose  services  in  the  War  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.  J.  T.  DAVIES. 
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A  MEETING  of  the  Fellows  was  held  on  January  17  in  the  Smoking  Room,  to  hear 
an  address  from  a  representative  of  the  British  Workers'  League,  and  to  discuss  the 
League's  programme  of  Reconstruction.  Lieut  .-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards  presided 
over  an  excellent  gathering.  Dr.  Wm.  Garnett,  formerly  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood 
movement,  but  now  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  War,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Workers'  League,  and  its  national  and  patriotic  aims,  and  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  of  his  recruiting  work  and  of  the  energetic  propaganda  which  the  League 
had.  inaugurated.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  opened  the  discussion,  referred  to  the  useful 
work  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Working  Men's  College,  with  which  he  was 
connected  as  chairman,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  League  and 
with  all  the  efforts,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  which  would  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  a  United  Nation  and  a  United  Empire. 

Other  speakers  were  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Mr.  G.  C.  Vyle,  Mr.  Arthur  P. 
Poley,  Mr.  T.  Nugent  Harris,  and  Major  Pounds.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Garnett 
was  proposed  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards. 

At  a  meeting  of  Fellows  and  Associates,   held  on  February  4  in  the  Library,  Sir 
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Charles  Lucas  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  Montefiore  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Future 
of  Palestine,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  success  of  our 
arms  and  the  entry  of  General  AUenby  into  Jerusalem.  He  briefly  sketched  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  claimed  that  the  moral  significance  of  the  British 
conquest  and  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Jewish  race,  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Rothschild,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  religious  life  of  the  world.  He  gave  some  particulars  of 
the  forty-five  British- Jewish  colonies  which  had  been  established  in  Palestine,  and  of 
the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  German  Government  to  Germanise  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  colonists  who  had  settled  from  that  country.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
present,  including  several  ladies,  took  part  in  the  interesting  discussion  on  the  address, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Colkowsky,  who  had  just  returned  from  Palestine,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  as  Instructor  in  Agriculture  in  one  of  the  Jewish  colonies. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to   Mr.  Montefiore  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Hon.  J.  G.   Jenkins. 


AN    "EMPIRE"    VERSE    FOR    THE    NATIONAL    ANTHEM. 

As  stated  in  the  February  issue,  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  a  premium  of  three  guineas 
for  an  "  Empire  "  verse  that  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  worthy  to  be  recommended  for 
incorporation  in  the  National  Anthem.  The  method  of  adjudication  will  be  announced 
next  month. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  for  the  competition  are  asked  to  send  their  verses  (which 
should,  of  course,  be  in  the  same  metre  as  the  original  anthem)  to  the  Editors  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2,  not  later 
than  May  10.  The  competition  is  not  restricted  to  membeis  of  the  Institute. 


EMPIRE   LAND   SETTLEMENT. 

WE   have   received    from    the   British    Empire   Land    Settlement    League   the    following 
summary  of  its  policy  : — 

1.  To  ensure  that  land  and  small  holdings  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  made 
available  by  the  Government  for  sailors  and  soldiers  who   wish   to    make  their  homes 
in  country  districts. 

2.  To  ensure  that   the   Home    Government   should    make   every   effort   to   co-operate 
with  the  Dominion   Governments   for  the   purpose  of  financing  the   purchase   of  lands 
and  homes  in  the  Dominions  for  such  British  soldiers  as  wish  to  emigrate. 

3.  To   lessen    the    congestion    and    struggle    for   existence    in    our   cities    and    great 
industrial   centres,  which   was   the   case   before   the    war,    and   which  will  become   more 
acute  when  the  war  ends,  and  so  to  prevent  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  whom 
Sir   Richard   Winfrey,    Under   Secretary   to    the   Board   of   Agriculture,    enumerated   as 
wanting  to  live  on  and  by  the  land,  from  becoming  a  menace  to  the  Trades  Unionists 
in  the  cities. 

4.  To  increase  our  home-grown  food  supplies. 

5.  To  prevent  the   wholesale   emigration  of   our  sailors   and    soldiers,    which    means 
the  weakening   of  the  heart   of  the   Empire,   and   would   lead  to  disaster,    and   which 
is  inevitable  unless  a  comprehensive  land   policy   is   at  once   brought   forward   by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HERBERT  E.  EASTON,  Hon.  Sec. 
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IMPERIAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE. 

THE  following  arc  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  enlarged  Imperial  Studies  Committee 

of  the  Institute  : 

Sir   Charles    P.    Lucas,   K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.     Sir  Sidney  Low. 

(Chairman).  C.  H.  K.  Martin,  Esq. 

Robert  Littlejohn,  Esq.  (ex  officio).  J.  Saxon  Mills,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Major  E.  A.  Belcher.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart.,  P.C., 

W.  Clarke  Dawson,  Esq.  M.P. 

Professor  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Miss  Drayton.  Arthur  Pott,  Esq. 

Miss  Escott.  Professor  A.  J.  Sargent. 

Hugh  Gunn,  Esq.  Christopher  Turnor,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  H.  Hadow,  M.A. )  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G. 

Mrs.  Neil  Malcolm.          j    '  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I., 

Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw.  K.C.I.E. 

L.  Jacob,  Esq.  A.   P.   Newton,  Esq.,  M.A.,"!    Joint 

Professor  A.  W.  Kirkaldy.  D.Lit.,  B.Sc.                        j-   Hon. 

Major  A.  Langton.  W.  Basil  Worsfold,  Esq.        j    Secretaries, 

Sub-Committee  (a).    Universities,  Research,  Adult  Information  : 

Mr.  W.  Clarke  Dawson  (Chairman). 
Major  Arthur  V.  Langton. 
Mr.  Hugh  Gunn. 

Sub-Committee  (b).     Public  and  Preparatory  Schools : 

Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Martin  (Chairman). 

Mrs.  Neil  Malcolm)      ,, 

o-    TXT   TT   TT    -I       I    alternate. 

Sir  W.  H.  Hadow) 

Mr.  Arthur  Pott. 

Sub-Committee    (c).    Elementary    Schools,    Continuation    Schools,    and   Training   Colleges 
for  Teaching  : 

Mr.  Lionel  Jacob. 

Miss  Drayton,  and  another. 


THE   INSTITUTE'S   CONGRATULATIONS   TO   LORD    FORREST. 

THE  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest,  G.C.M.G. : 

SIR, — In  continuation  of  my  message  by  cablegram,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to 
forward  you  herewith  a  Resolution  of  Congratulation  which  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  their  meeting  held  on  February  8 : 

"The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  in  electing  Sir  John  Forrest  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  desire  to  congratulate  him  on  being  the  recipient 
from  His  Majesty  of  the  first  Australian  peerage,  an  honour  abundantly  merited, 
at  once  by  long  and  most  fruitful  public  services,  and  by  exploration  which  will 
always  stand  high  in  the  records  of  discovery  and  adventure." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  WILSON,  Secretary. 
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A  PRIZE  ESSAYIST. 

THE  gold  medal  presented  by  Mr.  Oliver  Bainbridge  for  the  best  essay  by  one  of  his 
audience  on  his  lecture,  entitled  "  Outposts  of  Empire,"  before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  on  December  21,  1917,  has  been  won  by  Julian  Hall  of  177  Ashley  Gardens, 
London,  aged  eleven.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  medallist's  essay : — 

"  New  Zealand  possesses  the  most  charming  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  One  curious  little  thing  about  the  Maoris  is  that  the  ladies  always  propose,  which, 
to  bashful  gentlemen,  is  of  course  very  convenient." 

"The  Canadians  are  very  nearly  the  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  the  Maple  Leaf  is  dreaded  by  the  Bosches  almost  as  much  as  the 
Rose  and  the  Thistle." 

"  Australia,  the  island  continent,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  all  Britain's 
possessions." 

"  I  hope  to  have  made  you  believe,  if  you  did  not  before,  that  we  are  the  subjects 
of  the  largest,  the  best,  the  most  glorious  Empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  God  save 
the  King  ! " 

NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident   Fellows   (8): 

Frank  L.  Carter,  M.A.,  George  de  Castro,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Arnold  L.  Dugon,  William  E.  Graves, 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Leigh,  Charles  Murray  Oram,  Theodore  Schwarz. 

MANCHESTER — Malcolm   Walker. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (9): 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Alfred  G.  Donovan  (Sydney),  Charles  D.  Sperling  (Queensland), 
Matthew  Wilson  (Perth). 

SOUTH   AFRICA. — 2nd   Lieut.    Cyril   N.    Poynton   (Pretoria). 

BAHAMAS.  —  Hon.  George  H.  Gamblin.  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  —  Boulton  St. 
Maun-Hill.  CEYLON.— Hubert  D.  Bartlett  (Ramboda).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.— 
Thomas  G.  Croal  (Perak),  George  T.  A.  Jones  (Taiping). 

Associates   (5) : 

John   8.   Mastennan,   M.A.,   Mrs.   L.   E.   Middleton. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— Richard  C.   Rutherfurd,  Edward  B.  I.   Benest. 

LEICESTER.— Harry  R.  Dickens. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Manley  Bendall,  Bordeaux,  France. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION.— F.  D.  Miller,  R.F.C. 


J.  A.  Blackburn,  George  Annand,  M.D.,  Alexander  Macfee,  Henry  B.  Webb,  E.  V. 
Palmer,  W.  J.  Agar,  Capt  G.  Nelson  Hector,  F.  A.  Henriques,  Colonel  Henry  Cautley, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Clifford  Probyn,  E.  F.  Sheppy,  J.  Ballard,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Brassey,  G.C.B., 
Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Lyman  M.  Jones,  E.  M.  Royds,  E.  P.  Godson,  Henry 
Smithers,  Leonard  Lovegrove,  W.  N.  Beaver,  H.  B.  Leggatt,  A.  J.  Hendriks,  W.  G.  Baker, 
A.  T.  Rettie. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1918. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London, 
unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) :— 


Advertisements. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13,  at  8.30  p.m. — "  The  Financing  of  the  Production  and  Transport 
of  Raw  Products  after  the  War,"  by  OCTAVIUS  C.  BEALE,  F.R.Hist.S.,  ex-President> 
Associated  Chambers  of  Manufacture,  Australia.  Sir  Arthur  D.  Steel-Maitland,  Bart., 
M.P.,  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  (Development  and  Intelligence),  will 
preside. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  at  4  p.m. — "Imperial  Population  after  the  War"  (with  lantern 
illustrations),  by  T.  E.  SEDGWICK.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales,  will  preside. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,  at  4  p.m. — "The  Remarkable  Development  of  Argentine 
Agriculture"  (with  lantern  illustrations),  by  Lieut.  C.  H.  S.  REIS.  Professor 
Robert  Wallace  will  preside. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  15,  at  8.30  p.m. — Paper  by  Professor  MCLATJGHLAN  (of  United 
States).  The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.M.,  F.R.S.,  will  preside. 

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  Bhall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &o.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following  > 

"  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FIELD  :  Life  Story  of  a  British  Shell."  A  series  of  photographs, 
illustrating  the  various  processes  of  shell  manufacture.  26  pp.  Illustrated. 

"  TOWARDS  THE  GOAL,"  by  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD.  Preface  by  HON.  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT.  Letters  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  March  1917,  commenting  upon  England's  part 
in  the  War  and  describing  the  author's  impressions  and  experiences  during  a  tour  of 
the  French  and  British  fronts.  246  pp.  London  :  John  Murray. 

"PEACE:  How  to  get  it  and  keep  it,"  by  HENRY  GOSLING,  J.P.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
future  of  labour  conditions,  urging  that  a  broader  education  of  the  working  classes  will 
lead  to  a  greater  realisation  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Empire.  14  pp.  London  : 
Alabaster,  Passmore  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

"  THEIR  CRIMES."  A  record  of  German  Tyranny  in  France  and  Belgium,  taken  from 
reports  issued  by  the  French  and  Belgium  Commission  of  Enquiry,  from  the  Reply  to 
the  German  White  Book,  May  1915,  and  from  the  note-books  found  on  German  prisoners. 
64  pp.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

"  GENERAL  VON  BISSING'S  TESTAMENT:  A  Study  in  German  Ideals."  A  memorandum  on 
the  annexation  of  Belgium,  attributed  to  and  signed  by  General  Von  Bissing,  published 
in  Germany  after  his  death.  36  pp.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  MESOPOTAMIA  :  The  Key  to  the  Future,"  by  CANON  PARJTT.  A  short  account  of  the  past 
history,  present  development,  and  future  prospects  of  Mesopotamia,  showing  that  the 
settlement  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  this  country  are  of  vast  importance 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  41  pp.  with  map.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

"  CHARACTER  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,"  by  Prof.  RAMSAY  MUIB.  Being  an  examina- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  British  Empire,  the  causes  of  its  expansion,  and  its 
colonial  policy.  38  pp.  London :  Constable  &  Co.  Ltd. 

"  GERMAN  TERROR  IN  FRANCE,"  by  ARNOLD  J,  TOYNBEE.  Describing  the  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the  German  Armies,  during  their  invasion,  from  LiSge 
to  the  Marne.  228pp.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

The  attention  of  Fellows  is  drawn  to  the  Nomination  Form  now  inserted 
in  each  copy  of  the  Journal,  which  can  be  detached  for  use. 

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

fellows  and  Associates  are  reminded  that  subscriptions  are  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
where  there  are  no  existing  arrangements  lor  paying  subscriptions  to  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
the  easiest  method  ol  paying  the  annual  subscription  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent. 
Printed  forms  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Hon.  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries. If  this  practice  could  be  more  generally  adopted,  it  would  materially  facilitate  the  business 
of  the  Institute. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

FOR  those  who  have  lived  at  close  quarters  with  this  War  for  nearly 
four  years  it  will  be  hard  to  regard  the  period  that  has  now  closed 
as  one  in  which  both  sets  of  belligerents  have  merely 
litary  ^QQn  manoeuvring  for  position.  But  the  net  result 
of  the  struggle  was  seen  last  month  to  amount  to  little 
more.  This  preliminary  stage  ought  to  have  terminated  a  year  ago, 
when  a  simultaneous  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  on  the  Western 
and  on  the  Eastern  front  would  have  brought  a  final  decision  near. 
The  Russian  revolution,  however,  once  more  gave  the  Central  Powers 
the  advantage  that  they  had  at  the  opening  of  the  War,  and  the 
Allies  had  to  avoid  the  challenge.  The  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
has  now  been  liquidated,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Germany  has 
made  the  most  of  her  opportunity ;  and  in  the  belief  that  she  can 
never  expect  to  be  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  at  the  present 
moment,  she  has  embarked  upon  an  attempt  to  force  a  decision  in 
the  West.  The  great  offensive  was  launched  on  March  21  against 
the  British  line  over  a  front  of  fifty  miles  between  the  rivers  Scarpe 
and  Oise.  By  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  by  complete  indifference 
to  the  magnitude  of  his  losses  the  enemy  forced  back  our  troops  every- 
where along  the  line,  except  at  the  extreme  north  of  it.  A  week  of 
the  most  desperate  fighting  finds  the  struggle  still  in  progress  at  the 
time  when  these  pages  go  to  press.  The  effort  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  British  and  French  armies  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  former 
has  so  far  been  frustrated,  and  the  German  thrust,  after  regaining 
most  of  the  ground  lost  to  the  British  in  1916,  is  slackening,  preparatory, 
it  may  well  be,  to  a  yet  fiercer  renewal. 

THUS  the  British  nation — and  with  it  the  Allied  Powers  and  the 
cause  of  civilisation — is  passing  through  a  period  perhaps  even  more 
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critical  than  that  with  which  the  War  opened  in  1914.    For  a  brief 
moment  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  the  possibility  that,  after  all, 
the   Germans  by  utilising  their    resources    from    the 
*jj c  Eastern  theatre  had  been  able  to  spring  a  surprise  on 

the  Anglo-French  armies.     But  if  we  were  unprepared 
for  the  recklessness  with  which  division  after  division  was  sent  forward 
to  destruction,  the  German  Higher  Command  had  equally  not  counted 
upon  the  heroism  with  which  British  troops  could  stand  up  against 
the  heaviest  odds.     At  the  point  where  the  enemy  seemed  within 
reach  of  ultimate  success — at  the  southern  end  of  the  line — French 
troops  threw  themselves  into  the  fray,  and  right  gallantly  did  they 
return  the  service  that  the  British  had  rendered  them  by  the  offensive 
which  relieved  the  pressure  on  Verdun.     The  attention  of  the  world 
is  still  riveted  to  the  French  battlefield,  which  continues  to  offer  far- 
reaching  potentialities.     Are  the  resources  of  the  enemy  still  equal  to 
his  aspirations,  or  can  the  Allies  profit  by  the  temporary  exhaustion 
of  the  Germans  to  launch  an  offensive  of  their  own  which  will  take 
advantage  of  the  somewhat  vulnerable  position  with  which  the  enemy 
has  allowed  his  line  to  be  deflected  ? 


IN  Russia  the  process  of  dog  eats  dog  continues.     The  immediate 

incentive  to  the  revolution  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 

the  War  by  a  bureaucracy  in  German  pay.     Kerensky 

Russia  an         displaced  Miliukoff,  and  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  destroyed 
the  Allies.  ^  TT          j 

the    Russian   army.     He   made   way   for   Bolshevism, 

which,  in  turn,  has  been  superseded  by  anarchy.  Excitement  at 
finding  Russia  in  possession  of  their  own  particular  countersign- 
Democracy — prevented  the  Allies  at  first  from  inquiring  whether 
she  had  come  by  the  word  honestly  or  had  stolen  it.  The  Kerensky 
regime  could  not  fail  to  create  misgivings,  but  it  is  typical  of  the 
hold  which  a  fetish  will  exercise,  that  Bolshevism,  even  in  its  advanced 
stages,  has  been  held  up  in  serious  quarters  in  England  as  a  model 
for  democratic  peoples.  That  phase  has  passed.  Some  who  were 
prepared  to  welcome  a  Litvinoff  hesitate  to  express  approval  of  the 
planting  of  Germany's  heel  on  Russia  and  Rumania  that  accompanies 
this  special  type  of  democracy.  It  is  now  seen  that  autocracy  in 
Russia  has  been  replaced,  not  by  democracy  as  yet,  but  by  a  regime 
compared  with  which  the  worst  excesses  of  Tsarism  were  innocuous. 
For  Bolshevism  officially  expresses  horror  of  German  militarism ;  but 
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it  has  handed  over  to  its  tender  mercies  parts  of  Kussia  and  the  whole 
of  Rumania,  while  reserving  a  far  worse  fate  for  the  hapless  Armenians. 

THE  state  of  affairs  thus  brought  about  in  Russia  cannot  be  allowed 

to  subsist  indefinitely.     Among  the  hundred  millions  of  Russians  are 

many  elements  capable  of  better  things,  who  are  feeling 

their   way   tentatively   towards   ordered   government. 
Machina?        T,     .,   ,  -,  f  ,       ,          .         * 

Unaided  they  can  make  no  headway  in  the  near  future 

against  the  hold  that  Germany  has  on  the  country,  and  the  question 
arises  for  the  Allies  whether  they  are  to  leave  these  Russians  in  their 
predicament  or  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  them.  There  can 
be  no  two  opinions  on  this  point,  nor  is  there  much  room  for 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  form  that  Allied  assistance,  if  it  is  to 
be  effective,  must  take.  Germans  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Bolshevism  right  across  Siberia  as  well  as  to  the  Caucasus.  Neither 
Japan  nor  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  remain  passive  under  this  new 
menace.  In  helping  the  Russians,  therefore,  the  Japanese,  who  are 
free  for  the  task,  would  be  throwing  back  German  intrigue  from  the 
Far  East  and  from  the  Marches  of  India.  Russian  good- will,  however, 
has  to  be  secured  for  the  scheme,  and  Japan  must  be  of  one  mind 
in  her  own  house.  Here,  however,  would  seem  to  be  fruitful  sources 
of  delay  at  a  time  when  the  Germans  are  continuing  their  advance 
along  the  Black  Sea  littoral.  The  last  news  from  Odessa  comes  as  a 
welcome  surprise  (if  it  be  true),  and  may  be  the  prelude  to  other 
important  events. 

ANY  lack  of  incident  that  the  impatient  among  stay-at-homes  may 
have  found  in  the  War  on  land  in  the  weeks  preceding  March  21  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  air.  The  struggle 
f°r  8uPremacy  m  this  element  between  the  Germans 
and  ourselves  has  been  a  keen  one,  and  it  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  one  time  the  honours  rested  with  the  enemy.  To-day, 
however,  as  the  daily  bulletins  abundantly  testify,  the  tables  have 
been  turned,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  advantage  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Success  in  the  air  turns  on  three  factors — types  of 
machine,  numbers,  and  personnel.  In  regard  to  the  first  there  may 
not  be  much  to  choose  between  the  contending  services,  for  the  tendency 
for  each  nation  in  regard  to  an  arm  in  which  individuality  plays  such 
an  outstanding  part  will  be  to  develop  on  lines  most  suited  to  the 
national  character ;  in  point  of  numbers  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
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the  enemy  will  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  Allied  output  when 
once  the  full  capacity  of  the  United  States  has  been  mobilised.  But 
the  personal  factor  in  the  end  is  the  determining  one,  and  here  will  be 
found  the  secret  of  the  Allies'  supremacy.  If  Hindenburg  at  any  time 
inclined  to  the  view  that  defensive  strategy  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
much-advertised  offensive,  it  may  be  that  Germany's  set-back  in  the 
air  was  a  prime  factor  in  his  hesitation.  Certainly  for  the  Allies  the 
future  prospects  of  air- warfare,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  achieved 
during  the  German  attack,  seem  to  bring  the  ultimate  break-through 
in  the  West  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

THE  innings  of  the  submarine  is  not  yet  over,  and  it  has  already 
lasted  longer  than  the  British  public  desired  or  was  led  to  expect. 
Confident  predictions  of  an  early  disappearance  of  the 
evil  continue  to  be  made  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Their  effect  on  the  public  mind  has  been  more  marked 
than  on  the  weekly  record  of  shipping  losses.  But  as  these  optimistic 
utterances  are,  as  a  rule,  immediately  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  sunk,  they  have  served  the  useful  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  somewhat  misleading  figures  from  the  indifference  that  generally 
overtakes  stereotyped  returns.  The  fluctuations  in  the  weekly  losses 
have  forced  attention  upon  the  shipping  position  as  a  whole,  with 
special  reference  to  the  rate  of  new  construction.  This,  unfortunately, 
has  been  found  to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  toll  of  the  submarine, 
and  a  lively  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  the  reduced  shipbuilding  output.  The  exchange  of  views  between 
Government,  shipbuilding  firms,  and  labour  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
have  the  effect  of  exposing  the  weak  spot  in  the  present  system.  That 
something  is  very  wrong  somewhere  is  evident,  and  a  public,  with,  its 
mind  firmly  set  on  winning  the  War,  expects  that  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  setting  the  matter  right.  In  the  meantime  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  has  lifted  the  veil  from  the  tonnage  losses  in  the 
past,  and  has  set  a  definite  task  before  the  shipyards — an  addition 
of  100,000  tons  to  the  monthly  rate  of  construction.  The  appoint- 
ment of  so  experienced  a  builder  of  ships  as  Lord  Pirrie  to  be  in 
charge  of  construction  has  been  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 

IN  a  masterly  review  of  the  military  position,  when  moving  the 
vote  for  credit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  some 
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pertinent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  decisive  and  the  minor 
theatres  of  war.  In  his  opinion  it  had  never  been  contemplated  that 

decisive  operations  should  be  carried  through  by  means 
Minor  Of  troops  transferred  by  sea,  that  is  to  say,  beyond 

France.  On  the  other  hand,  he  declared,  no  competent 
soldier  and  no  intelligent  man  had  ever  said  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  British  Empire  to  stand  altogether  out  of  events  in  the  Eastern 
sphere  of  operations.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  extremists  of  the 
"  Western  "  school  have  both  said  it  and  believed  it,  and  only  now 
are  prepared  to  modify  their  views  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that  a 
British  force  might  have  occupied  Busreh,  provided  it  were  not 
allowed  to  go  farther.  The  course  of  events  in  Russia  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  but  they  have  supplied  an  additional  justification  for 
both  the  Mesopotamian  and  the  Palestine  expeditions.  If  the  Baghdad 
vilayet  had  not  been  in  British  hands  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  prevent  Turco-German  forces  from  overrunning  Persia 
and  penetrating  to  Afghanistan  and  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Palestine 
campaign,  as  things  are,  has  furnished  General  Marshall  with  in- 
valuable support  by  preventing  the  Turks  from  giving  their  whole 
attention  to  Mesopotamia.  Distances  in  Nearer  Asia  are  too  great 
to  enable  the  British  forces  to  stave  off  Turkish  vengeance  from  the 
luckless  Armenians  abandoned  by  Bolshevist  Russia  in  Trebizond 
and  Erzerum  ;  but  the  threat  from  the  south,  in  conjunction  with  the 
resistance  they  are  likely  to  encounter,  may  deter  the  Turks  from 
penetrating  far  into  the  Caucasus.  Thus  the  further  advance  of  the 
two  expeditions  is  a  definite  contribution  to  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

A  COMFORTABLE  measure  of  common  sense  has  characterised  the 
political  situation  in  Canada  since  the  General  Election.  Echoes  of 

the  bitterness  aroused  by  the  struggle  over  conscription 
Canada  were,  not  unnaturally,  heard  for  a  short  time,  the  most 

Election  resounding  being  the  resolution  brought  forward  in 

the  Quebec  Legislature  for  the  withdrawal  of  Quebec 
from  Confederation.  The  proposal,  however,  was  not  meant  as  a 
serious  contribution  to  Canadian  history,  and  was  withdrawn  when 
the  opinion  of  the  Legislature  was  shown  to  be  hostile  to  it.  The 
Confederation,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  reminded  his  audience  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  public  speech  since  the  Election,  is  not  on  trial ; 
it  is  stable  and  will  last.  Considerable  interest  attached  to  the  attitude 
that  the  veteran  statesman  would  adopt  after  his  long  silence.  From 
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the  telegraphic  reports  of  the  speech,  it  would  seem  that  he  avoided 
the  subject  of  conscription ;  but  the  reference  to  his  endeavours  to 
keep  Canada  together  and  make  it  a  united  people,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  tone  of  the  organs  in  the  press  that  support  him, 
indicates  that  the  bulk  of  the  anti-conscriptionists  under  his  lead  will 
accept  the  country's  verdict.  If  in  the  debate  in  Parliament  on 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  seemed  to  take 
another  line,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  exigencies 
of  his  political  position.  He  cannot  forget  that  it  is  the  province 
of  an  Opposition  to  oppose,  and  he  availed  himself  of  an  opening 
for  attacking  the  Government.  But  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
he  meant  to  challenge  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  service. 

THE  dispersal  of  the  famous  collection  of  important  works  by 
William  Blake,  which  belonged  to  John  Linnell,  sen.,  and  were  obtained 

by  him  direct  from  the  artist,  took  place  at  Christie's  on 

Imperial         March  15.     There  was  a  large  attendance  of  art-lovers, 

ic  ure-          an(j  ^e  occasion  was  made  notable  by  the  fact  that 

for  the  first  time  on  record  certain  British  Galleries 
acted  in  concert,  in  order  to  keep  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
work  of  that  extraordinary  genius  within  the  Empire.  After  the 
fall  of  the  hammer  at  7,300  guineas  for  the  series  of  more  than  a  hundred 
original  designs  in  water-colour  and  pencil  for  Dante's  "Divina 
Commedia,"  Mr.  Hannen  announced  from  the  rostrum,  amid  general 
applause,  that  the  purchase  was  on  behalf  of  the  National  Gallery, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Melbourne  Art  Gallery,  and  various  provincial 
institutions.  This  happy  result  was  largely  due,  it  is  understood,  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Robert  Ross,  acting  as  the  European  representative 
of  the  Melbourne  authorities,  but  the  idea  of  the  joint  purchase 
originated  with  Mr.  Charles  Aitken,  Director  of  the  Tate  Gallery. 
Imperial  co-operation  in  art,  as  well  as  in  arms,  opens  a  vista  of 
delightful  possibilities,  and  we  trust  that  the  precedent  so  auspiciously 
set  will  often  be  followed  in  the  future.  It  may  be  added  that,  apart 
from  the  main  purchase,  a  number  of  other  admirable  drawings  by  Blake 
were  independently  secured  at  high  figures  for  the  Melbourne  Gallery. 

IT  is  a  common  taunt  against  the  Germans  that  they  have  proved 

the  worsb  possible  judges  of  psychology.     The  charge  is  true  to  a 

"  ofii    •  »         certain  extent,  although  the  Allies  will  feel  tempted 

to  make  less  use  of  it  than  formerly  since  the  amazing 

success  achieved  by  the  enemy  in  Russia.     But  as  we  are  so  ready  to 
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recognise  the  advantages  of  a  correct  reading  of  psychology  in  the 
domain  of  foreign  policy,  it  becomes  the  more  incumbent  upon  the 
nation  to  see  that  the  study  is  not  neglected  in  connection  with  home 
affairs.  When  the  Minister  of  Labour  warns  us  that  the  keystone 
of  the  future  of  the  country  is  the  necessity  of  employers  and  employed 
coming  together,  and  that  unless  we  can  establish  industrial  harmony 
for  the  period  immediately  succeeding  this  War,  the  decline  of  the 
British  Empire  will  then  begin,  he  is  uttering  a  plea  for  the  wider 
and  more  profound  study  of  the  psychology  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
The  warning  is  not  addressed  to  employers  only  ;  but  it  is  recognised 
that  in  their  hands  is  placed  the  greater  opportunity  for  using  their 
knowledge  to  good  effect.  The  fact  that  class  hostility  has  been  held, 
by  so  keen  an  observer  as  Lord  Bryce,  to  be  more  acute  in  Australia 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world,  is  attributed  by  a  writer  in  The 
Round  Table  to  the  absence  of  the  many  influences  which  modify 
extremes  and  exaggerations  of  opinion  in  England.  Among  these 
influences  he  enumerates  the  cultured  and  leisured  contribution  to 
the  stream  of  art  and  thought,  and  the  complex  system  of  civilisation, 
which  creates  variety  and  distraction.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  factors  will  play  so  great  a  part,  after  the  War,  as  they  may  be 
held  to  have  played  before  it.  The  country,  therefore,  will  be  thrown 
back  on  fundamentals,  an  understanding  of  our  fellow-men,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  points  of  view  that  differ  from  our  own,  the  subordination  of 
the  individual  for  the  common  good.  The  policy  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  word  "  Others/'  in  antithesis  to  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  "  Ourselves  alone."  Its  adoption,  however,  can  only 
come  gradually,  and  must  be  furthered  by  organised  attempts  to 
extend,  in  all  grades  of  society,  an  interest  in  schemes  of  public  utility 
which  tend  to  promote  the  common  weal. 

THE  extension  of  the  Women's  Institute  movement  from  Canada 

to  this  country  is  a  case  in  point.     Under  a  title  that  is  somewhat 

of  a  misnomer,  for  no  local  habitation  is  necessarily 

implied,  the  movement  implies  the   banding  together 

of  a  number  of  women  to  promote  the  good  of  their 

immediate  locality  and  its  individual  homes.     Its  chief  sphere  is  the 

village,  to  which  it  tends  to  bring  some  of  the  educational  and  social 

advantages  of  town  life.     By  means  of  regular  meetings  a  programme, 

suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  carried  out ;  it  will 

comprise  a  variety  of  subjects  that  make  a  special  appeal  to  women, 

ranging  from  child    welfare   to   cottage  industries,   but  it  will  be 
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differentiated  from  an  ordinary  course  of  lectures  by  combining  some 
of  the  social  amenities  of  club  life,  such  as  teas  and  entertainments, 
with  the  principles  of  co-operative  buying  and  the  sharing  of  labour- 
saving  and  other  household  implements.  The  essence  of  the  scheme 
is  that  it  should  bring  all  classes  together  for  the  exchange  of  views 
and  experiences.  At  the  same  time,  under  skilful  direction,  it  may 
prove  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  process  of  resettlement  after  the  War, 
in  opening  up  interests  and  employment  for  those  who,  while  not 
anxious  to  maintain  the  high  pressure  of  war-work,  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  revert  to  a  life  of  inactivity.  Here  is  work  at  hand  all 
over  the  country  for  those  who  are  content  to  try  to  leave  their  own 
immediate  world  a  little  better  than  they  found  it. 

IN  introducing  a  new  vote  of  credit  on  March  7,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
made  an  important  statement  as  to  our  present  financial  position. 
The  average  daily  expenditure  on  the  War  is  estimated 
^ar  at  six  and  three-quarter  millions  sterling ;  the  National 

Debt  at  the  close  of  the  current  year  (the  end  of  March) 
will  be  slightly  less  than  6,000  millions.  Of  that  sum,  however, 
£1,666,000,000  consists  of  loans  to  Allies  and  the  Dominions.  This 
amount  is  naturally  reckoned  as  recoverable — a  course  that  has 
excited  some  criticism  since  Russia  has  repudiated  her  debt  to  us, 
which  is  very  considerable.  In  this  matter  faith  is  emphatically  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for  rather  than  expected.  Of  our  actual 
war  expenditure,  the  Western  theatre  accounts  for  £221,000,000 
increase,  the  Eastern  campaign  another  £20,000,000 — the  brilliant 
successes  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  have  been  cheaply  purchased 
—and  the  Navy,  the  cheapest  service  of  all,  an  additional  £13,000,000. 
The  subsidised  loaf  has  cost  the  Exchequer  £17,000,000,  and  although 
the  theory  of  subsidised  food  is  still  an  economic  heresy,  recalling 
panem  et  circenses — the  latter  indicated  no  doubt  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  increased  theatre  tax — in  practice  the  thing  has  been 
worth  while.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  abandoned  until  the  loaf  again 
falls  below  ninepence,  a  development  which  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
before  1925  at  the  earliest. 

IN  this  middle  period  of  the  War — for  the  "  last  lap  "  hypothesis 
can  no  longer  be  held — it  has  become  evident  that  a  good  many 
standards  of  national  finance  will  have  to  be  altered, 
6V110       an(^  ^k  *nem>  no  doubt,  some  cf  our  social  standards 
will  also  have  to  be  revised.     The   idea   of  a  tax  on 
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capital  has  fallen  flat.  The  raising  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  from 
80  to  100  per  cent,  has  been  discussed ;  the  great  objection  to  it  is 
that  it  leaves  no  incentive  to  a  man  to  expand  his  business  ;  ' '  when 
all  were  for  the  State  "  is  an  admirable  motto  in  connection  with 
"  none  were  for  a  party,"  but  less  seductive  when  applied  to  dividends. 
The  tax  on  earned  incomes  will  almost  certainly  have  to  be  raised ; 
on  unearned  incomes  we  may  graduate  towards  ten  shillings  in  the 
pound  at  the  close  of  the  War.  The  chief  effect  of  such  a  stiffening 
would  be  social.  It  would  not  seriously  affect  production  or  the 
producing  classes ;  but  it  would  reduce  the  leisured  classes  in  two 
ways.  It  would  force  people  who  live  mainly  on  inherited  income 
either  to  turn  to  productive — i.e.  money-making — work  or  to  lower 
their  standard  of  life  very  drastically  indeed.  As  the  latter  is  very 
distasteful,  and  there  are  few  save  the  sick  or  the  aged  who  cannot 
make  themselves  of  some  economic  value,  most  will  prefer  to  make 
good  the  additional  taxation  by  remunerative  work ;  to  some  small 
extent,  indeed,  the  process  is  taking  place  already.  The  second 
way  in  which  it  will  operate  to  reduce  the  leisured  classes  will 
be  by  postponing  the  age  at  which  professional  and  business  men 
can  retire.  This  process,  though  hard  on  individuals,  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  country,  for  the  shortage  of  men  will  demand  that 
the  survivors  work  both  harder  and  longer  than  before.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  although  the  actual  population  of  Britain  has 
increased  while  that  of  Germany  has  diminished,  the  crude  increase 
conceals  a  very  relevant  fact — that  a  large  number  of  males  of  active 
age  have  been  killed,  while  their  successors  are  still  in  petticoats. 
The  effect  of  this  alteration  of  the  standard  of  life  on  our  Public  Schools 
and  Universities  is  obvious. 

AN  informal  War  Loan  has  been  raised  during  March  by  the  business 
men  and  the  "  tanks,"  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  town  and 

town,  and  competitive  firms  in  the  same  town,  has  been 
Loan  Tanks.       .      ,       ,    ,     r  ,  .  m 

stimulated   by  this  means.     The   effort  was   entirely 

successful,  and  a  total  of  over  113  millions  was  contributed  in  a  week. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  the  towns  which  were  slow  to  respond  : 
the  greatest  successes  were  scored  by  London,  Liverpool,  the  Yorkshire 
manufacturing  cities,  and,  of  all  places  in  the  world  (in  proportion  to 
their  population)  the  little  towns  of  Halstead  and  Saffron  Walden  in 
Essex.  The  actual  amount  raised  will  finance  the  War  for  less  than  a 
month,  but  the  moral  effect  was  excellent,  since  it  aroused  many 
worthy  people  to  realise  the  fact  that  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  wants  is  a  steady  stream  of  investment  in  War  Bonds, 
large  and  small.  As  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  other  Fellows  will, 
we  hope,  hardly  need  any  reminder  of  their  financial  duty;  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  the  stupendous  nature  of  his  task 
by  a  brief  calculation.  If  every  one  of  the  twelve  thousand  members 
of  the  Institute  bought  one  War  Bond  for  five  pounds  in  the  same 
day,  they  would  finance  the  entire  cost  of  the  War  for  exactly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 


WHAT  THINK  YE? 

WHAT  are  we  fighting  for,  men  of  my  race, 

And  the  best  of  us  dying  for  ? 
For  wealth — or  profit — or  power — or  fame? 
Or  a  statesman's  lust  ?    or  a  monarch's  name  ? 
Or  for  aught  that  the  sons  of  our  sons  could  blame 

Did  we  throw  the  dice  of  war  ? 

Why  are  ye  weeping,  sisters  of  mine, 

With  a  mien  so  proud  and  brave? 
Do  ye  weep  because  of  the  utter  woe? 
Are  ye  proud  because  ye  would  have  it  so, 
Though  Fate  should  have  dealt  you  the  final  blow 

And  there's  nothing  to  mark  the  grave? 

What  are  we  fighting  for,  women  and  men, 

And  the  best  of  us  dying  for  ? 
It  was  just  because  we  had  signed  our  name, 
And  the  Briton's  creed  is  to  honour  the  same: 
It  was  only  for  that,  and  our  own  fair  fame 

We  took  up  the  gage  of  war. 

W.  A.  BRISCOE. 
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WORDS  are  the  reflections  of  facts.  Take  a  familiar  phrase  like  "  the  British 
Empire  "  and  trace  its  history.  Each  new  shade  of  meaning  it  acquired  sprang 
out  of  the  political  conditions  of  a  particular  moment.  According  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary  the  word  "  empire  "  meant,  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  "  a 
country  of  which  the  sovereign  owes  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  superior."  In 
this  sense  Parliament  employed  it  when  they  shook  off  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  declared  in  the  Statute  of  Appeals  :  "  This  realm  of  England  is  an 
empire."  f  A  little  later  the  word  came  to  signify  a  composite  state  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  states.  When  the  Protector  Somerset  projected 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  talked  of  the  two  peoples  as  "  knit  into 
one  nation,"  and  spoke  of  making  "  of  one  isle  one  realm."  To  meet  the 
objections  of  Scottish  nationalists,  he  proposed  that  the  names  of  England  and 
English,  Scotland  and  Scottish,  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  called  the  Empire  and  its  sovereign  the  Emperor  of  Great 
Britain.J 

Somerset's  dream  was  realised  in  1603  by  the  union  of  the  crowns  when 
James  I.  became  King  of  England.  The  state  formed  by  this  union  was  at  once 
described  as  an  "  empire."  A  pamphlet  calls  the  union  "  the  beginning  of  the 
happiest  empire  that  ever  was."  §  James  himself,  in  his  speech  on  March  31, 
1607,  twice  uses  the  word.  "  My  meaning  in  seeking  union  is  only  to  advance 
the  greatness  of  your  Empire  seated  here  in  England,"  and  again,  referring  to 
the  argument  that  certain  English  trading  towns  would  lose  by  the  union,  he 
says,  "  If  the  Empire  gain,  and  become  the  greater,  it  is  no  matter."  || 

King  James  wished  to  give  the  new  state  a  new  name  and  to  call  it  "  Greater 
Brittany,"  but  the  objections  of  the  lawyers  obliged  him  to  withdraw  the 
proposal.  "  I  avowe  the  name  of  Brittany,"  he  said  ..."  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  my  project,  neither  have  I  deferred  it  out  of  a  liking  of  the  judges'  reasons 
or  yours.  .  .  .  But  I  have  remitted  the  name  till  after  the  thing  be  done,  lest 
quirks  in  law  might  take  other  hold  than  is  meant."  Nevertheless,  without 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  negotiations  for  an  incorporating  union,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  on  November  15,  1604,  declaring  that  "our  imperial 
monarchy  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  was  to  keep  in  all  ensuing  ages  the 
united  denomination  of  the  invincible  Monarchy  of  Great  Britain."  and  assuming 
himself  ''  by  force  of  our  royal  prerogative  "  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain.^ 

*  The  Editors  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Historical  Review  for  permission  to 
publish  this  article  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  that  magazine. 

t  Froude,  History  of  England,  i.  428. 

j  Pollard,  England  under  Protector  Somerset,  pp.  148,  150,  163,  165,  quoting  Odet  de 
Selve's  Correspondance  Politique,  p.  268. 

§  The  Happy  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1604,  Anon. 

||  "  His  Majestie's  Speech  to  Both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,"  etc.,  1607. 

If  Bruce,  Report  of  the  Union,  Appendix  pp.  xxxv.,  xlvii.,  Ixxi.  ;  Spedding,  Life  and 
Letters  of  Bacon,  iii.  191-200,  206,  225,  235,  239. 
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The  new  name  was  not  popular  at  first,  save  with  courtiers  and  poets. 

Shake  hands  with  Union,  0  thou  mighty  state, 

Now  thou  art  all  Great-Britain  and  no  more, 
No  Scot,  no  English  now,  nor  no  debate  ; 

No  borders  but  the  ocean  and  the  shore. 

sang  John  Daniel  in  his  "  Panegyric  Congratulatory  "  to  the  King.  The  name 
gradually  made  its  way  into  use,  but  two  other  names  also  were  occasionally 
applied  to  the  composite  state.  One  was  "  British  Empire."  John  Dee,  in  a 
petition  to  James  I.,  presented  on  June  5,  1604,  styled  him  "  the  most  blessed 
and  triumphant  monarch  that  ever  this  British  Empire  enjoyed."  *  The  other 
was  "  Britannic  Empire."  Milton  closed  his  pamphlet  "  Of  Eeformation  in 
England,"  printed  in  June  1641,  with  this  invocation  to  God  :  "  0  thou  that 
.  .  .  didst  build  up  this  Britannick  Empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  height 
with  all  her  Daughter  Islands  about  her,  stay  us  in  this  felicity."  f  By  these 
"  daughter  islands  "  Milton  meant  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands,  and, 
perhaps,  Ireland,  which  was  regarded  as  a  British  colony  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  mean  the  new  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  still  less  those  on  the 
American  mainland.  The  question  to  be  solved  is  when  these  colonies  came 
to  be  included  in  the  phrase  "  British  Empire  "  or  "  Britannic  Empire." 
Who  first  employed  it  in  this  sense  ?  Edward  Littleton,  of  Barbados,  speaks 
of  "  the  English  Empire  "  $  in  1689,  and  in  1708,  a  few  months  after  Great 
Britain  became  the  legal  denomination  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  (May  1,  1707),  John  Oldmixon  published  a  book  entitled  "  The  British 
Empire  in  America,  containing  the  History  of  the  Discovery,  Settlement, 
Progress,  and  present  state  of  all  the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  and 
Islands  of  America."  In  it  several  times  he  speaks  of  them  not  as  an  appendage 
to  the  Empire,  but  as  part  of  it.  In  one  passage  he  computes  their  population 
at  850,000  persons,  and  "  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  "  at 
eight  millions  %  In  another  he  says  "  Our  Colonies  in  America  are  so  far  from 
being  a  loss  to  us,  that  there  are  no  hands  in  the  British  Empire  more  usefully 
employed  for  the  profit  and  glory  of  the  common  wealth."  §  However,  the 
phrase  was  not  used  officially,  nor  was  it  part  of  the  common  political  vocabulary 
of  the  day.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  it  in  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
speeches  of  Walpole,  and  the  Parliamentary  Debates  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  reign  of  George  III. 
At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1763,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
numbered  about  eight  millions  ;  there  were  some  two  million  British  subjects 
in  Ireland,  and  two  or  two  and  a-half  million  more  in  our  American  Colonies  ; 
to  these  the  Treaty  of  Paris  added  some  60,000  or  70,000  Frenchmen  in  Canada, 
while  perhaps  twenty  million  natives  of  India  had  passed  directly  or  indirectly 
under  British  rule.  The  eight  millions  began  to  realise  that  Great  Britain  had 
become  a  world  state,  and  that  it  was,  in  Burke's  phrase,  "  part  of  a  great 
empire  extended  by  cur  virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  east 


*  Hearne't  Collections,  i.  64.  t  Works  of  John  Milton,  ed.  Mitford,  1851,  iii.  69. 

;  The  Groam  of  the  Planiaiion*,  p.  26.  §  Vol.  i.  pp.  xxx.,  xxxvii. 
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and  the  west."  *  Pownall,  the  late  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  book  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Colonies,f  urged  that  Great  Britain  should  "  be  no 
more  considered  as  the  kingdom  of  this  Isle  only  with  many  appendages  of 
provinces,  colonies,  settlements,  and  other  extraneous  parts,"  but  rather  "  as 
a  grand  marine  dominion  consisting  of  our  possessions  in  the  Atlantic  and  in 
America  united  into  a  one  empire,  in  a  one  centre,  where  the  seat  of  government 
is."  As  the  consciousness  of  these  facts  spread,  politicians  needed  a  term  to 
describe  this  aggregate  of  states  and  races,  and  the  phrase  "  British  Empire," 
hitherto  uncommon,  passed  into  general  use.  The  controversy  about  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  American  colonies  for  imperial  purposes  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  familiarise  people  with  the  two  words.  Lord  Mansfield, 
for  instance,  in  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  on  February  10, 
1766,  declared  :  "  The  British  legislature,  as  to  the  power  of  making  laws, 
represents  the  whole  British  Empire,  and  has  authority  to  bind  every  part." 
Echoing  Mansfield,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  their  address  of  November  8, 

1768,  promised  "  to  maintain  entire  and  inviolate  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  over  every  part  of  the  British  Empire."  j    Lord 
Hillsborough,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  circular  letter  of  May  18, 

1769,  announced  that  it  was  not  the  king's  intention  to  lay  any  further  taxes 
on  the  Colonies,  and  spoke  of  restoring  the  mutual  confidence  between  them 
and  Great  Britain  "  upon  which  the  safety  and  glory  of  the  British  Empire 
depends.§    With  more  hesitation  George  III.  himself  adopted  the  phrase.     In 
his  speech  to  Parliament  on  November  25,  1762,  he  spoke  of  "  an  immense 
territory  added  to  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,"  but  after  that  he  relapsed  into 
talking  of  "  my  kingdoms  "  (Nov.  15,  1763),  or  "  my  dominions  "  (Jan.  10, 
1765),  and  it  was  not  till  November  30, 1774,  that  he  used  the  words  "  British 
Empire."  ||    In  Chatham's  speeches  the  phrase  is  first  used  on  January  14, 
1766,  and  it  is  employed  again  May  1,  1771,  and  February  1,  1775.^[    Burke 's 
"  Short  Account  of  a  late  short  Administration,"  published  in  1766,  opens  with 
the  statement  that  Buckingham's  Government,  by  repealing  the  Stamp  Act, 
had  composed  "  the  distractions  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  the  speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  delivered  on  March  22,  1775,  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  general  policy  of  the  "  British 
Empire."    He  defines  it  there  as  "  the  aggregate  of  many  states  under  one 

'common  head,"  and  as  "  a  great  political  union  of  communities."  To  Burke, 
too,  we  owe  the  elaboration  of  the  distinction  between  Parliament  as  "  the 
local  legislature  of  this  island  "  and  Parliament  in  "  her  imperial  character," 
which  was  set  forth  in  his  speech  on  American  Taxation  on  April  19,  1774.** 
More  instances  could  be  added,  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  between  1765 
and  1775  the  phrase  came  into  general  use,  and  that  it  was  made  familiar  by 
the  disputes  about  the  taxation  of  the  American  Colonies, 

C.  H.  FIRTH. 

*  Speech  at  Bristol,  Nov.  3,  1774;    Works,  iii.  237.  t  Published  in  1765. 

J  Parliamentary  History,  xvi.,  174,  474.  §  Grafton,  Memoirs,  p.  233. 

||  Parliamentary  History,  xv.  1234,  1331;    xvi.  2,  80,  235;    xviii.  34. 

II  Williams,  Life  of  Chatham,  ii.  192,  305 ;    Parliamentary  History,  zvii.  220 ;  xvii.  199,  203. 
**  Work*,  iii.  1.  221,  242,  263. 
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IT  is  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  inevitable,  that  so  much  time  should  have 
been  lost  in  giving  effect  to  the  proposal  that  Japan  should  take  action  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  anarchy  to  Eastern  Siberia,  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
for  further  German  conquests,  political  or  economic.     The  question,  it  must 
be  admitted,  bristles  with  complications,  each  of  which  lends  itself  to  protracted 
negotiations.    In  the  first  instance  no  small  amount  of  prejudice  had  to  be 
overcome  in  certain  quarters.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Allies  should 
sign  a  blank  cheque  in  Japan's  favour  without  coming  to  an  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  action  about  to  be  taken.    Having  made  so  much 
of  moral  principles  in  connection  with  the  struggle  on  which  he  has  entered 
with  vision  and  vigour,  President  Wilson  was  in  duty  bound  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  done  in  the  execution  of  a  mandate  of  the  Allies  could  clash  with  the 
broadest  interpretation  of  those  principles.     But  to  go  beyond  this  point,  to 
let  ii  be  known  that  the  mistrust  of  Japan  which  admitted  of  easy  explanation 
in  the  period  preceding  the  War  still  influenced  any  responsible  people  in 
the   countries    in  alliance  with  her,  would  seem  to  argue  lack   of   faith   in 
the  Allied  cause.     The  militarism  which  the  Allies  are  resolved  to  destroy  is 
labelled  to-day  Prussian  ;  but  if  their  victory  is  complete  and  if  they  use  their 
opportunities  aright,  can  anyone  doubt  that  they  will  have  exorcised  the  spirit 
of  militarism  from  the  world  as  a  whole,  at  least  for  the  near  future  ?    Now, 
before  1914,  no  one  could  blame  the  Japanese  if  they  were  in  two  minds  regarding 
the  merits  of  militarism.    It  had  been  brought  home  to  them  as  the  one  success- 
ful policy  in  all  international  relationships,  and  they  had  suffered  directly 
from  it,  when  the  fruits  of  victory  were  taken  from  them  in  1895.    Twenty 
years  later  the  full  significance  of  militarism  was  borne  in  upon  an  outraged 
world,  which  in  due  course  made  common  cause  against  it.    Even  if  we  allow 
former  prejudice  to  detract  from  the  disinterestedness  of  Japan's  entry  into 
the  War,  there  is  no  ground  for  disputing  her  intelligence  to  recognise  that 
militarism  is  an  exploded  policy,  or  will  be  when  the  present  conflict  is  over. 
The  suspicion  that  Japan  aroused  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries 
prior  to  1914 — there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  said  now — was  based  on 
the  conviction  that  she  was  definitely  committed  to  German  methods.     Great 
Britain  refused  to  endorse  this  view.    Posterity,  perhaps,  will  one  day  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  full  effect  exercised  on  the  world's  history  by  the 
candid  avowal,  in  the  face  of  Europe's  hostility,  of  a  belief  in  Japan's  better 
nature  that  the  British  Government  made  when  it  concluded  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  of  1905  and  amplified  its  terms  on  its  renewal  in  1911.     The  time  is 
again  ripe  for  a  similar  demonstration  of  unqualified  confidence  in  Japan's 
honour  and  loyalty,  and,  it  may  be  added,  common  sense. 

For  what  is  the  problem  with  which  the  Allies  are  confronted  ?  Surely 
the  object  is  two-fold  — to  check  Germany  and  at  the  same  time  to  help  Eussia. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  Allies  have  not  given  the  Eussians  the 
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assistance  that  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  would  have  welcomed,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era.  Instead  of  the  guiding  hand  that  it  clearly  needed, 
the  Eevolution  was  offered  a  flabby  handshake.  True,  these  things  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Foreign  Offices  ;  nor,  indeed,  were 
all  the  inventions  and  contrivances  which  this  War  has  called  forth  to  be  met 
with  in  military  text -books.  But  science  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
the  Allied  countries  ought  to  have  been  as  well  served  by  diplomacy.  The 
Russian  Eevolution  was  not  pacifist  in  origin.  Whatever  its  antecedents,  its 
immediate  cause  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  a  corrupt 
bureaucracy  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  movement  has 
passed,  from  lack  of  a  guiding  hand,  to  an  orgy  of  anarchy.  No  one  supposes 
that  the  great  heart  of  Eussia  is  to  be  seen  in  the  present  sorry  business.  A 
Bolo-Bolshevik  school  of  thought  in  England  would  have  the  Allies  parley  with 
the  men  who  are  now  in  power  in  Petrograd,  would  have  them  condone  murder 
and  mutiny,  treachery  and  treason,  because  for  the  moment  that  other  and 
better  Eussia  is  inarticulate.  Such  a  course  would  stultify  all  the  principles 
for  which  the  Allied  Powers  are  fighting.  It  would  be  as  consonant  with  their 
honour  to  join  hands  with  Prussian  militarism,  and  agree  to  the  elimination  of 
the  smaller  States  of  Europe.  If  right  is  to  triumph  over  might,  then  somewhere 
in  Eussia  are  to  be  found  awaiting  their  opportunity  the  elements  of  law  and 
order.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Allies  to  search  them  out  and  to  lend  them  the 
assistance  they  need  for  the  establishment  of  ordered  government.  The 
Allies  owe  it  to  themselves  ;  they  owe  it  to  Eussia.  There  is  no  question  of 
setting  half  a  million  pounds  worth  of  munition  stores  in  Siberia  against  the 
principle  of  self-determination.  The  faith  that  the  Allies  have  in  their  own 
cause  must  also  tell  them  that,  if  the  real  voice  of  Eussia  could  speak,  it  would 
clamour  for  all  the  help  they  could  offer,  and  that  at  the  earliest  moment. 
The  event  will  justify  any  action  they  may  take,  for  their  ultimate  aim  is  to 
rescue  a  disintegrated  Eussia  from  German  thraldom. 

Even  if  the  call  from  the  true  Eussia  were  not  insistent  enough,  there  is 
the  whole  fate  of  the  cause  which  the  Allies  have  made  their  own  hanging  in 
the  balance  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  This  is  a  time  for  longsightedness. 
Is  Germany  to  continue  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that  faculty  ?  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  she  has  already  begun  to  look  ahead  with  a  view  to  adjusting 
her  plans  to  the  altered  situation  brought  about  by  the  War.  She  had  no 
intention  of  trying  conclusions  with  the  whole  world  in  arms  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  Drang  nach  Osten  was  to  be  a  short  cut  to  world-domination, 
for  it  was  to  be  used  simultaneously  with  pressure  in  other  directions.  Dis- 
appointed in  this  respect,  the  German  Government  is  preparing  to  make  her 
hold  on  Asia  not  only  do  all  that  it  was  intended  to  do  before,  but  also  to  com- 
pensate for  a  possible  loss  of  power  in  other  continents.  The  idea  of  world- 
domination  is  not  abandoned  by  those  who  still  guide  Germany's  destinies — 
there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Bolsheviks  and 
Eumania  that  lends  colour  to  such  a  view — merely  a  different  angle  of  approach 
has  been  chosen.  No  other  explanation  fits  in  with  the  solicitude  foi  Persia 
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and  Afghanistan  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  and  the  active  support  given  to 
the  Pan-Turanian  movement,  which  is  to  add  to  the  Turkish  Empire  that 
Germany  holds  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  a  broad  belt  of  Mohammedanism 
stretching  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  India  and  China.  The 
immediate  menace  is  undoubtedly  to  India,  and  therefore  to  the  British  Empire. 
Its  remoteness,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  Allies  are  concerned,  may  seem  at  first 
sight  not  to  call  for  any  special  action  on  their  part.  But  if  peace  is  to  return 
to  the  world,  it  is  not  enough  to  add  to  the  length  of  the  fuse  attached  to  the 
powder  magazine.  The  explosive  material  itself  must  be  done  away  with. 
Germany,  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon,  will  be  ready  to  offer  many 
concessions  in  the  West,  and  to  Italy,  at  Austria's  expense,  provided  she  can 
be  left  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  nucleus  of  territory  subservient  to  her  to 
enable  her  to  carry  out  at  a  later  date  her  revised  plans  for  the  hegemony  of 
the  world.  It  is  essential  that  the  chain  which  she  hopes  to  forge  for  this 
purpose  should  be  cut  in  the  Caucasus  as  well  as  in  the  Balkans.  The  march 
of  events  in  Kussia  has  materially  strengthened  Germany's  position  in  regard 
to  the  Middle  East.  This  new  situation  must  be  faced  and  countered  by  the 
Allies.  At  present  the  only  obstacle  to  German  penetration  in  that  region  is 
provided  by  the  British  forces  in  Mesopotamia,  supported  by  General  Allenby 
in  Palestine.  It  is  impossible  that  Great  Britain  should  put  forth  a  greater 
effort  in  this  direction,  in  view  of  her  commitments  elsewhere.  The  only 
assistance  that  can  profitably  be  given  to  the  Allied  cause  must  be  rendered  by 
Japan. 

Japanese  action  to  be  effective  cannot  be  restricted  to  saving  a  quantity 
of  munitions  at  Vladivostok  or  to  closing  the  Chinese  frontier  to  Eed  Guards. 
By  such  means  Germany's  designs  in  Asia  are  not  to  be  checked,  nor  her  strangle- 
hold on  Eussia  and  Eumania  removed.  If  the  German  military  authorities 
have  decided  that  the  War  has  taken  on  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  which  is  wholly  in 
their  favour,  the  Allies  have  no  reason  to  shrink  from  the  challenge.  If  Great 
Britain  can  maintain  an  army  in  Mesopotamia,  Japan  can  send  her  troops  to 
Eussia.  The  Eussians  fought  the  Japanese  with  the  whole  length  of  the  Siberian 
Eailway  as  their  lines  of  communication ;  the  same  railway  can  be  made  to 
Berve  Japan's  purpose  in  sending  help  to  Eussia  in  Europe.  But  the  under- 
taking is  a  formidable  one ;  it  will  entail  the  mobilisation  of  Japan's  whole 
strength,  and  an  indispensable  preliminary  is  that  some  measure  of  Eussian 
co-operation  should  be  secured.  It  would  be  better  if  Eussia  could  for  this 
purpose  become  once  more  a  homogeneous  unit  and  call  upon  the  Japanese 
to  help  her.  If  this  is  too  much  to  expect  from  Bolshevik  mentality,  a  rallying- 
poiiit  for  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  as  distinct  from  the  Government  of  the 
day,  must  be  found  in  Eastern  Siberia  to  ensure  that  a  Japanese  force  shall 
have  friendly  country  behind  it  as  it  progresses  westward.  While  the  Allies 
are  engaged  in  winning  this  Eussian  support  the  Japanese  authorities  would 
seem  to  have  an  equally  delicate  task  at  home,  where  one  school  of  political 
thought  is  by  no  means  satisfied  either  with  the  feasibility  or  with  the  advis- 
ability of  the  project.  China  constitutes  a  further  consideration,  She  is  an 
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Ally  in  this  War,  and  she  is  too  vitally  interested  in  th»  proposed  Japanese 
action  to  be  ignored.  Her  first  instinct  would  be  to  invite  a  settlement  of  all 
points  at  issue  between  herself  and  Japan.  That,  however,  must  raise  a  dis- 
cussion which  could  not  be  terminated  in  time  to  save  Eussia.  The  utmost 
China  can  count  upon  is  to  win  from  Japan  and  the  other  Allies  acceptance  of 
certain  general  principles  which  will  admit  of  application  as  soon  as  the  internal 
affairs  of  China  are  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  With  Chinese  co- 
operation in  Manchuria,  and  with  Russian  friendliness  along  the  nine  days' 
railway  route  from  Vladivostok  to  Moscow  assured,  it  will  be  well  within  the 
limits  of  Japanese  achievement  to  place  such  a  force  in  Europe  as  will  enable 
democratic  Russia  to  free  herself  from  the  shackles'of'anarchy  and  to  take  her 
true  place  in  the  Alliance. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  no  country  is  more  deeply  interested  in 
having  Japan  commissioned  as  the  mandatory  of  the  Allies  than  Great  Britain. 
Apart  from  the  course  of  the  War,  apart  too  from  the  special  menace  that 
German  designs  in  the  East  constitute  to  India  and  our  position  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  British  Government  is  concerned  to  see  the  policy  inaugurated  with 
the  Japanese  Alliance  worked  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  That  policy,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  based  on  the  belief  that  a  country  that  had  shown  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  development  which  had  made  of  Japan  from  small  beginnings 
a  first-class  Power  within  forty  years  was  destined  to  go  a  long  way,  and  was 
capable  of  co-operating  with  the  British  Empire  in  the  promotion  of  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  world.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  admitted  now,  the  British 
Government  was  ahead  of  public  opinion  of  the  day,  ahead  too  of  British  opinion 
that  comes  most  into  contact  with  the~  Japanese  in  the  Far  East  or  in  the 
Pacific.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Japan's  rapid  growth  had  been  due 
entirely  to  wise  direction  and  motive  power  supplied  from  the  governing  circles. 
The  sudden  expansion  of  the  Empire  and  the  forces  that  sent  its  traders  far 
afield  brought  the  Japanese  proletariat  into  touch  with  foreigners  before  it 
had  adequately  absorbed  the  spirit  that  had  rendered  Japan's  progress  possible. 
Thus  side  by  side  with  all  that  Bushldo  meant  in  the  life  of  the  nation  the  out- 
side world  was  brought  up  against  questionable  trade  practices  and  an  aggressive 
disposition  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  attitude  of  Japanese  diplomacy. 
Time  is  helping  Japan  to  remove  these  irregularities.  The  War  has  justified 
Great  Britain's  policy,  and  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  two  island  empires  that 
their  outlook  on  world  affairs  should  become  assimilated  as  far  as  possible. 
Mutual  sympathy  of  the  two  peoples  and  community  of  sacrifice  in  a  vital  and 
worthy  cause  will  do  much  to  bring  about  this  consummation. 

H.  T.  MONTAGUE  BILL. 
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By  Sir  HERBERT  SLOLEY    K.C.M.G. 

AT  times  like  these  it  is  rather  difficult  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  tremendous 
events  which  are  daily  occurring  at  our  very  doors  and  to  give  consideration  to  the 
affairs  of  small  and  remote  communities  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  distant  regions. 
One  is  perhaps  almost  disposed  to  say  of  such  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  that 
if  one  does  not  hear  of  them  it  must  be  well  with  them,  and  that  our  interest  in  their 
welfare  may  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  return  of  peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  the  interest  taken  by  our  fellow-countrymen  and 
women  in  our  Colonies  and  Possessions  Overseas  is,  at  the  present  time,  not  less,  but 
greater,  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  If  the  War  has  done  nothing  else  for  us,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  knit  together  the  widely  separated  and  diverse  portions  of 
this  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
by  other  conceivable  means.  Some  pain  and  sorrow  have  been  suffered  in  the  process, 
but  there  remains  the  consolation  that  peoples  who  have  made  sacrifices  together  are 
indissolubly  united.  The  Canadian,  the  Australian,  the  South  African,  the  New 
Zealander,  and  the  others  seem  to  have  become  to  us  nearer  and  dearer  kinsmen. 
And  the  same  applies  to  our  fellow-subjects  of  other  races  ;  the  Indian  Princes  and 
Indian  soldiers  are  known,  and  admired,  and  trusted  as  never  before.  From  the 
Fiji  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  a  score  of  distant  dependencies  have  come 
oyal  sympathy  and  material  assistance.  The  natives  of  South  Africa  have,  according 
o  their  means,  come  forward  with  men  and  money.  At  the  present  moment,  as  u 
well  known,  there  are  employed  in  France,  in  the  war  zone,  several  thousand  South 
African  natives  of  different  tribes,  usefully  engaged  on  the  all-important  non-com- 
batant duties  connected  with  supply  and  transport  and  communication.  And  among 
these  Labour  Companies  are  some  Basuto ;  not  as  many  as  I  should  have  liked  to 
see,  and  not  as  many  as  I  hope  there  will  be,  but  enough  to  show  that  they,  in  common 
with  other  South  Africans,  are  capable  of  joining  loyally  in  this  great  adventure. 
And  Basutoland  has  also  sent  about  £50,000  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from  the 
Chiefs  and  people  towards  War  Expenses  and  other  Funds.  We  read  of  this  offering 
and  appreciated  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  most  of  us  were  touched  by  the 
picturesque  figure  used  by  the  Paramount  Chief,  Griffith,  when  he  informed  his  people 
that  the  "  King's  house  was  on  fire  and  they  must  run  to  extinguish  the  flames." 

And  so  perhaps  there  is  some  special  justification  at  the  present  moment  for 
putting  before  you  briefly  some  aspects  of  the  present  condition  of  Basutoland  and  its 
people.  I  must  say,  when  I  was  first  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  read  a  Paper  On 
this  subject  before  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  I  felt  some  hesitation, 
as  a  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  address  on  Basutoland  and  the  Basuto  was 

*  Paper  read  (with  Lantern  Illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Oaxton 
Hatt,  Westminster,  on  June  26,  1917,  Lt.-Golond  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  Q.O.M.Q.,  in 
the  Chair. 
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delivered  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  some  years  ago,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
be  rather  trying  the  patience  of  a  meeting  of  members  to  serve  up  to  them  the  warmed- 
up  fragments  of  a  former  feast.  But  it  is  sixteen  years  since  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden's 
Paper  was  read,  and  in  sixteen  years  much  happens  and  many  changes  take  place, 
particularly  in  South  Africa,  and  I  propose  to  touch  on  a  few  of  such  recent  develop- 
ments this  afternoon. 

And  I  must  begin  by  saying  I  have  nothing  on  a  large  scale  to  put  before  you. 
In  other  parts  of  Africa  there  have  been  developments  on  a  grand  scale.  We  listened 
with  pleasure  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Mr.  Robert  Williams'  address  on  the  marvellous 
railway  development  in  Africa  and  the  immense  discoveries  and  production  of 
mineral  wealth.  But  Basutoland  is  a  small  country,  about  as  large  as  Wales,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  half  a  million,  and  though  an  interesting  country  from  many 
points  of  view,  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  the  sphere  of  any  great  economic 
developments.  There  are  two  developments  which  have  been  predicted  of  Basutoland 
which  are  not  likely  to  take  place  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

The  first  is  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  throwing  open  of  Basutoland  to  white 
settlement."  At  various  stages  in  Basuto  history  this  has  been  declared  to  be 
inevitable.  I  would  like  to  say  briefly  that  just  about  fifty  years  ago,  during  the 
series  of  wars  between  the  Basuto  under  Moshesh  and  the  newly  formed  Orange 
Free  State,  this  white  settlement  did  appear  to  be  probable.  But  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Treaty  of  Aliwal  North  the  prospect  of  such  an  alteration  in  the  conditions  of 
the  country  has  become  more  remote,  and  two  important  legislative  steps  in  South 
Africa  have  recently  made  it  almost  impossible.  I  allude  to  the  Schedule  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  and  to  the  adoption  by  the  Union  Government  of  a  new  policy  with  regard 
to  natives  and  the  land.  The  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  Union  was  a  wise  and  benevolent 
provision,  having  the  effect,  among  other  things,  of  securing  the  land  for  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  Protectorates.  For  this  piece  of  beneficent  legislation  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Lord  Selborne,  who  was  at  the  time  H.M.'s  High  Commissioner 
in  South  Africa. 

The  new  Native  Land  Act  (which  I  understand  has  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Union  Parliament)  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  separation  of  areas  within  which 
Europeans  and  natives  respectively  can  own  and  occupy  land.  The  principle 
involved  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  good,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Act  is  very 
hotly  opposed  in  certain  quarters.  However,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in 
due  course  it  will  become  law,  and  the  point  of  interest  for  Basutoland  is  that  it  affords 
additional  security  for  the  land  now  held  tribally  by  the  native  inhabitants.  And  so  I 
think  we  may  dismiss  the  prospect  of  white  settlement ;  and  the  Basuto  and  their 
friends,  who  have  so  often  feared  that  the  fate  of  the  country  would  be  that  of  Naboth's 
vineyard,  may  rest  in  peace. 

The  second  development  foreseen  by  many  was  the  discovery  and  development  of 
large  areas  of  mineral  wealth  in  Basutoland.  I  need  hardly  say  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  taken  place.  There  has  been  no  systematic  prospecting  in  Basutoland.  I 
really  think  that  to  insist  on  the  exploration  of  the  country  in  gearch  of  minerals  would 
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be  one  of  the  few  things  that  would  seriously  unsettle  the  Basuto.  Personally, 
don't  think  the  minerals  are  there,  though,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
positive  statement  of  the  sort  with  reference  to  an  area  of  11,000  square  miles  of 
mountainous  country.  But  I  have  had  the  opinion  of  an  observant  man,  who  knew 
something  of  such  matters,  and  who  travelled  much  in  the  country.  He  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  gold  or  diamond 
bearing  rock  or  soil  in  Basutoland,  but,  on  the  contrary,  good  reason  to  disbelieve  in 
any  such  mineral  wealth.  There  is  coal  in  thin  seams,  as  in  many  other  places,  but 
not  in  any  payable  quantity.  The  whole  country  is,  geologically,  an  extension  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Molteno  Sandstone  Bed. 

Although  it  has  always  been  doubtful  whether  gold  or  diamond  mining  could  b« 
profitably  carried  on  in  Basutoland,  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  attempts  to 
obtain  from  the  Chiefs  concessions  of  rights  to  search  for  minerals.  The  British 
Government,  without  whose  approval  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be  done,  has  never 
encouraged  such  attempts,  and  the  Chiefs  have  steadfastly  resisted  all  overtures 
which  have  been  made  to  them.  The  feeling  among  the  Basuto  that  the  discovery 
of  valuable  minerals  would  mean  for  them  the  loss  of  their  country  seems  to  be  as 
strong  as  ever.  In  some  other  respects  their  original  prejudices  have  been  overcome. 
Thirty  years  ago  any  proposal  to  construct  a  telegraph  line  or  a  railway  in  the  country 
would  have  been  regarded  with  great  apprehension,  probably  would  have  been  forcibly 
resisted.  To-day  telegraphs  and  telephones  exist  from  end  to  end  of  Basutoland, 
and  are  used  and  greatly  appreciated  by  the  native  population,  and  a  railway  runs 
into  Maseru  a  train  by  which  hundreds  of  Basuto  travel  daily. 

Progress  in  these  and  other  matters  has  been  slow,  but  it  may  confidently  be  said 
that  the  progress  has  been  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  no  intention  on  my  part 
to  represent  the  state  of  affairs  in  Basutoland  as  an  absolutely  ideal  one,  or  to  suggest 
that  the  Administration  is  free  from  defects  or  has  made  no  mistakes.  There  are 
few  human  institutions  of  which  this  can  be  said.  But  when  the  state  of  affairs  which 
existed  in  1884  is  contrasted  with  the  conditions  in  1917,  it  is  evident  that  on  the 
whole  the  Administration  under  Imperial  control  has  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
governed,  that  those  people  have  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity,  and  that  many 
measures  have  been  carried  out  for  the  material  welfare  and  elevation  of  the  tribe. 
Thirty-three  years  ago,  when  the  Imperial  Government  resumed  direct  control  of 
Basutoland,  the  affairs  of  the  territory  were  in  a  most  deplorable  and  critical  state. 
The  Basuto,  as  a  result  of  their  rebellion  against  the  Cape  Government,  had  recently 
thrown  off  magisterial  and  police  control.  Liquor  was  freely  sold  within  the  country, 
and  Chiefs  and  people  were  rapidly  becoming  addicted  to  habits  of  drunkenness. 
They  were  in  great  danger  of  external  quarrels  with  the  Free  State  and  of  serioui 
inter-tribal  strife  between  the  leading  Chiefs.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  terri- 
tory a  state  of  civil  war  practically  existed.  Most  dangerous  of  all  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  suffering  badly  from  "  swollen  head,"  due  to  their  successful  resistance 
to  white  authority  and  to  the  fact  that  they  doubted  the  existence  in  Africa,  or 
elsewhere,  of  any  power  which  could  «oeree  them. 
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Th«  time  wa§  very  much  out  of  joint  when  the  Imperial  Government  stepped  in 
in  1884.  Few  people  in  South  Africa  predicted  anything  but  disaster  as  the  result 
of  this  attempt  to  re-establish  peacefully  and  by  moral  force  the  influence  and  control 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  rebellion.  But  it  is  always  dangerous  to  prophesy,  and 
it  seems  to  be  particularly  so  in  Africa.  The  Imperial  Administration  has  been  more 
successful  than  could  be  expected,  the  authority  of  the  Government  has  been  restored, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  material  welfare  and  prospenty 
of  the  people. 

'Basutoland  is  one  of  the  Protectorates  directly  controlled  by  H.M.'s  High  Com- 
missioner in  South  Africa  ;  all  the  High  Commissioners  have  taken  much  interest 
in  this  matter  of  agricultural  development ;  and,  as  far  as  the  finances  of  the  little 
territory  have  allowed,  instruction  and  encouragement  to  adopt  improved  methods 
have  been  given  to  the  people. 

Horse-breeding. — To  use  a  colloquial  expression,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  this  matter  of  horse-breeding  if  it  could  be  put  on  a  proper  footing,  and  if 
the  Basuto  could  be  induced  to  produce  for  the  market  a  supply  of  useful  ponies. 
The  Basuto  pony  has  a  splendid  reputation  for  his  good  qualities,  both  in  peace  and 
war.  I  need  not  dilate  on  the  excellence  of  these  little  animals ;  they  are  well  known. 
What  is  needed  from  the  economic  point  of  view  is  to  get  the  native  to  breed  the 
right  kind  of  pony  and  place  it  on  the  market  before  it  is  too  old  or  in  a  broken-down 
condition.  Unfortunately  the  native,  not  unnaturally,  does  not  like  selling  a  good 
horse.  He  prefers  to  keep  it  for  his  own  use  and  to  pass  it  on  to  someone  else  when 
it  has  developed  some  of  the  usual  imperfections  resulting  from  hard  woik  and  ad- 
vancing years.  However,  the  prices  offered  for  good  ponies  lately  have  been  very 
tempting,  and  an  increasing  number  of  native  horse-owners  are  annually  induced  to 
sell.  The  price  of  horse-flesh  in  South  Africa  seems  to  have  steadily  risen ;  certainly 
a  good  pony  now  costs  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  one  could  be  bought  for 
thirty  years  ago 

The  Government  has  tried  to  foster  this  horse-breeding  industry  by  offering  prizes 
to  be  run  for  at  native  races,  by  grants  to  Agricultural  Shows,  and  by  introduction 
of  well-bred  stallions  with  a  view  to  improvement  of  the  native  stock.  I  am  not  very 
enthusiastic  myself  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  race  meetings,  and  believe  that  much 
more  good  is  done  by  the  Agricultural  Shows,  and  of  course  by  the  introduction  of 
Government  sires  of  the  right  type.  The  question  as  to  which  is  the  right  type  of 
horse  arose  at  a  very  early  stage  of  our  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  Basuto  ponies. 
Naturally  one  is  attracted  by  the  Arab ;  there's  a  sort  of  romance  about  the  Arab, 
and  he  has  splendid  qualities.  We  commenced  with  Arabs,  and  procured  some  very 
good  horses  from  India  and  also  from  a  celebrated  stud  in  England.  I  doubt  if 
any  better  Arabs  have  been  brought  to  South  Africa  than  those  introduced  by  the 
Basutoland  Government;  but  I  must  confess  that  the  result  was  unsatisfactory. 
Probably  there  was  some  want  of  scientific  management  of  our  enterprise,  but  whatever 
the  reason  may  have  been  the  progeny  of  our  Arab  sires  was  small  and  weedy,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  little  improvement  upon  the  native  ttock.  Then  came  our 
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days  of  comparative  affluence,  and  we  were  able  to  spend  more  money  on  this  and 
eimilar  measures.  A  capable  veterinary  officer  was  appointed,  and  among  his  functions 
is  the  superintendence  of  the  Government  stud  horses  ;  the  Arabs  have  gradually  been 
replaced  by  carefully  selected  thoroughbreds,  and  a  system  of  Government  prizes 
for  the  most  promising  foals  has  been  instituted.  The  results  have  been  most  en- 
couraging, and  every  year  a  considerable  number  of  healthy  young  foals  is  registered 
and  exhibited.  It  has  cost  some  money,  but  the  experiment  has  been  most  useful, 
and  the  object-lesson  to  the  native  horse-breeder  has  beai  of  the  greatest  value.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  record  my  opinion  that  nothing  will  restore  the  old  breed  of 
Bivstito  ponies.  The  conditions  have  entirely  altered  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  the  country  is  so  overstocked  and  over  cultivated  that  there  is  not  enough  grazing 
to  support  the  mares  and  young  horses  through  dry  seasons  and  the  trying  months  of 
winter.  The  old  Basuto  pony  was  a  small  beast,  rarely  more  than  fourteen  hands 
high,  but  stoutly  built  and  with  good  big  bones.  I  am  afraid  his  descendant  of  the 
future,  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  check  the  process  of  degeneration,  is  going  to  be  a 
weaker  and  slighter  animal. 

Stock  and  Sheep  Breeding. — The  cattle  industry  among  the  Basuto  is  still  un- 
developed. Like  all  natives,  they  love  cattle,  but  do  not  yet  make  the  best  economic 
use  of  them.  The  reason  is  that,  as  cattle  have  always  been  used  for  marriage 
purposes,  they  are  so  closely  associated  with  native  tribal  and  family  life  that  ordinary 
economic  considerations  do  not  influence  their  owners.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
do  not  make  use  of  their  cattle.  The  oxen  are  used  for  ploughing  as  pack  oxen  and 
for  draft  purposes,  the  milk  and  meat  are  used  as  food,  and  the  hides  are  either  con- 
verted into  cloaks  or  grain  bags  or  brought  in  a  dry  state  to  the  store  of  the  local 
trader.  I  refer  rather  to  their  practice  of  keeping  too  many  cattle  and  allowing 
their  stock  to  exceed  their  grazing.  They  seem  always  ready  to  buy  young  cattle, 
but  as  a  rule  are  indisposed  to  sell.  However,  the  old  conservative  ideas  in  this 
respect  are  giving  way  to  more  moderate  notions.  They  are  beginning  to  find  out 
that  it  is  economically  unsound  to  overstock  your  pastures,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
bring  your  surplus  stock  to  market.  The  type  of  cattle,  too,  is  improving,  owing  to 
perpetual  introduction  of  fresh  blood  from  the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

Probably  the  greatest  agricultural  improvement  in  Basutoland  of  late  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  production  of  wool  and  mohair.  The  Basuto  cling  to  their 
small  stock  almost  as  tenaciously  as  they  do  to  their  cattle,  and  travellers  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  difficulty  they  have 
found  in  inducing  the  natives  to  sell  them  a  sheep.  They  do  not  therefore  contribute 
largely  to  the  meat  supply  of  South  Africa,  but  the  growth  of  the  wool  and  mohair 
export  has  been  very  marked  and  satisfactory. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  products  has  been  as  noticeable  as  the 
increase  in  the  quantity.  The  most  unprogressive  and  unenlightened  owners  have 
found  that  decently  bred  wool-bearing  merino  sheep,  or  Angora  goats,  can  be  kept 
with  very  little  more  trouble  than  the  nondescript,  parti-coloured,  wire-haired  creatures 
which  formed  the  bulk  of  many  native  flocks.  Many  native  flock-owners  have  for 
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years  found  it  a  good  investment  to  raise  the  quality  of  their  stock  by  the  purchase 
of  well-bred  rams  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  Government 
has  stimulated  this  tendency  by  giving  prizes  at  the  Shows  for  the  exhibition  of  sheep 
and  goats,  and  by  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  breeding  stock.  The  Angora 
goat  thrives  on  the  mountain  pastures,  and  at  the  price  to  be  obtained  for  mohair 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  animals  that  the  natives  can  keep.  The  proper  sheep 
for  the  Basutoland  wool-grower  is  undoubtedly  the  Australian  merino,  and  as  all 
the  best  strains  of  this  splendid  wool  sheep  are  used  by  South  African  farmers,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  at  moderate  prices  continual  supplies  of  fresh  blood  to 
improve  the  natives'  flocks.  Both  sheep  and  goats  seem  to  be  very  free  from  disease 
on  the  high  veldt  of  Basutoland,  and  to  suffer  much  less  from  scab  than  might  be 
expected.  Scab  there  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  is  the  case,  I  am  afraid,  in  most  parts 
of  Africa.  The  Administration  has  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  scab  evil,  and  public 
dips  have  been  constructed  in  every  district  of  the  territory,  and  a  system  of  free, 
or  practically  free,  dipping  has  been  inaugurated.  In  spite  of  scab,  the  results  of 
the  sheep-improvement  policy  have  been  most  encouraging.  The  wealth  of  some  of 
these  native  sheep-owners  is  very  considerable,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  get 
precise  figures  in  such  matters,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
men  who  get  several  hundreds  of  pounds  each  year  for  their  wool  clip.  As  probably 
76  per  cent,  of  the  Basuto  own  sheep,  the  importance  of  this  industry  as  a  factor  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  evident.  Between  1906  and  1915  the  weight 
of  wool  and  mohair  exported  from  Basutoland  annually  rose  from  4,100,000  Ib.  to 
13,900,000  Ib.,  and  the  local  value  from  £109,000  to  £330,000. 

Afforestation. — One  of  the  most  attractive  branches  of  any  policy  of  development 
of  a  country  is  the  preservation  of  the  natural  forests  (where  they  exist)  and  the 
afforestation  of  treeless  areas.  A  tree,  and  still  more  a  grove  or  forest  of  trees, 
is  a  thing  of  beauty.  A  natural  forest  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  creation, 
and  I  must  say  that  one  of  the  imperfections  of  Basutoland  scenery  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  large  indigenous  forests.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  Basutoland  and  the 
Free  State  were  once  well-wooded  countries  and  that  the  forests  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  natives.  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  this  view,  and  am  of  opinion  that  these 
countries  were  never  bush  or  forest  land — at  any  rate  during  this  geological  period. 
The  evidence  is  rather  to  the  effect  that  the  tree  growth  was  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  which  then  ran  nearer  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country  and  which  were 
fringed  with  willows.  The  hillsides  in  certain  situations  were  clothed  with  a  low  scrub 
or  bush,  and  the  heads  of  the  kloofs  and  valleys  contained  some  bush  or  forest  of 
respectably  sized  trees,  mostly,  as  far  as  Basutoland  is  concerned,  the  "  Motluare  "  or 
wild  olive,  and  the  "  Chechi,"  which  is,  I  believe,  a  species  of  acacia.  But  the  plains 
of  Basutoland  and  the  Free  State  and  the  huge  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains 
have  certainly  been  grassland  for  many  centuries,  and  unfortunately  as  the  native 
population  has  become  more  dense  the  trees  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  kloofs  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  used  either  as  fuel  or  building  materials. 
So  there  appears  to  be  an  excellent  Held  for  schemes  of  afforestation  on  a  large  scale. 
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But,  of  course,  afforestation  on  a  large  scale  is  an  expensive  business  and  there  are 
certainly  difficulties.  The  Basuto  themselves  are  not  enthusiastic  about  it.  One 
of  their  objections  is  that  the  ground  is  more  valuable  and  useful  to  them  as  pasture 
than  it  would  be  as  woodland,  and  they  also  say  that  tree  plantations  afford  shelter 
to  the  birds  which  destroy  their  crops.  I  don't  think  that  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
question  appeals  to  them,  and  of  course  the  economic  advantage  is  not  very  apparent ; 
except  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  it  means  looking  too  far  ahead.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  do  very  much.  Thousands,  indeed  millions,  of  young  trees  have  been 
raised  as  seedlings  and  distributed,  and  on  the  Government  reserves  and  at  the  magis- 
tracies a  considerable  number  of  trees  have  been  planted  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable,  and  the  eucalyptus,  pine,  and  poplar  nourish. 
It  has  also  been  found  that  the  beautiful  deodar,  or  Himalayan  cedar,  does  parti- 
cularly well. 

Roadmaking. — No  scheme  of  development  or  agricultural  improvement  would  be 
effective  which  omitted  to  pay  attention  to  the  question  of  roads  and  communica- 
tions. In  the  matter  of  road  making  and  maintenance,  the  advent  of  the  motor- 
car has  exercised  a  powerful  influence.  Up-country  roads  in  Africa  originally  were 
made  as  means  for  waggon  traffic,  and  it  didn't  matter  much  how  rough  a  road  might 
be  if  a  loaded  waggon  with  a  span  or  team  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  oxen  could  safely 
use  it.  The  second  stage  involved  such  improvements  as  would  enable  lighter  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  such  as  Cape  carts  and  four-wheeled  buggies,  to  be  driven  without 
too  much  risk  or  discomfort  to  the  occupants.  The  third  stage  was  marked  by  a 
demand  for  a  road  sufficiently  well  graded  and  smooth  for  motor  traffic,  and  its  con- 
struction naturally  includes  the  bridging  of  the  rivers  or  watercourses  which  have 
to  be  crossed.  Such  a  road  now  exists,  and  a  motor-car  can  travel  at  a  moderate 
pace  (say  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour)  from  the  extreme  North  of  Basuto- 
land  to  the  Orange  River  in  the  South,  and  after  crossing  the  Orange  River  on  the 
pontoon  a  traveller  can  proceed  by  motor-car  forty  or  fifty  miles  further  up  the  valley 
of  the  Orange  River  into  the  heart  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains. 

Religion  and  Education. — No  account  of  recent  developments  can  omit  reference  to 
the  religious  and  educational  work  being  carried  on.  There  are  people  who  think,  or 
say  that  they  think,  that  all  this  sort  of  thing  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  natives  would 
be  better  without  churches  or  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  here 
beyond  remarking  that  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  take  up  this  position.  A  large 
number  of  natives  have  adopted  Christianity,  and  an  even  larger  number  have  some 
degree  of  education.  These  things  have  come  to  stay  among  them.  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  thoughtlessly  affirm  that  the  African  natives  are  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating Christian  doctrine  or  leading  Christian  lives.  We  have  to  remember  that 
these  people  had  no  indigenous  form  of  religion  beyond  a  strong  belief  in  the  powers 
of  magic  and  in  their  ancestors'  spirits ;  and,  further,  that  they  have  not  read  Darwin 
or  Huxley,  and  other  upsetting  writers,  and  are  probably  quite  without  any  intellectual 
difficulties  as  to  the  acceptance  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  impossible  to  live  among  them  without  knowing  many  of  whom  it  may  be 
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said  truthfully  that  their  religion  has  been  to  them  an  elevating  influence  and  that, 
according  to  their  lights,  they  are  endeavouring  to  lead  good  and  useful  lives. 

The  education  of  the  people  was  originally  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mission 
Churches,  each  of  which  had  its  school  system.  It  is  due  to  the  missionaries  in  South 
Africa  to  say  that  although  they  have  made  their  mistakes,  they  were  for  a  long  time 
the  only  existing  agency  which  concerned  itself  with  the  welfare  of  the  native  people. 
Now  the  native  question  is  an  important  political  question,  and  the  native  is  an 
important  economic  factor  in  Africa,  and  Governments  and  great  industries  are 
alike  interested  in  the  natives'  material  and  moral  welfare.  In  Basutoland  the  annual 
Government  grant  for  education  is  at  the  rate  of  about  16s.  per  head  of  the  children 
under  instruction.  A  Director  of  Education,  with  a  small  staff,  has  been  appointed, 
and  an  Advisory  Board  on  Educational  Matters  has  been  constituted.  On  this 
Board  the  Missions  have  their  representatives,  and  kthe  result  has  been  increased 
efficiency  and  the  avoidance  of  overlapping  efforts. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  native  education  has  been  directed  against  what  is  called 
"  higher  education."  There  is  really  very  little  of  this  in  Basutoland,  or,  I  may  say, 
in  South  Africa.  Few  native  scholars  go  beyond  the  ordinary  training  course  for 
teachers.  There  is  provision  at  Lovedale  and  at  Marija,  I  believe,  for  a  University 
course  for  natives,  but  a  very  small  percentage  go  on  to  matriculation.  It  would  be 
rather  interesting  to  have  the  numbers  and  also  to  know  how  many  young  South 
Africans  annually  proceed  to  America  for  continuation  of  their  education,  but  I  am 
not  in  possession  of  these  figures.  Basutoland  has  almost  entirely  escaped  that 
American  influence  which  has  given  rise  to  what  is  known  as  Ethiopianism  in  South 
Africa. 

Medical  Service. — I  will  only  briefly  allude  to  the  development  of  the  Medical 
Service.  The  provision  of  medical  and  surgical  assistance  for  the  people,  apart  from  its 
appeal  to  our  sentiment  of  humanity,  is  a  matter  of  wise  policy.  One  of  the  most 
evil  influences  in  a  native  community  is  that  of  the  witch  doctor,  or  magician,  who 
is  also  often  the  medicine  doctor  or  herbalist.  I  believe  it  was  Sir  George  Grey  who, 
many  years  ago,  advocated  the  provision  of  trained  doctors  and  hospitals,  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  these  mischievous  people.  At  any  rate,  such  provision  has  always 
been  kept  in  view  by  the  Basutoland  Administration,  and  there  are  now  about  ten 
district  medical  officers  in  the  Government  Service,  besides  a  number  of  private 
practitioners  in  the  territory.  There  are  four  hospitals,  with  trained  nursing  staffs, 
equipped  and  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances  and  conveniences ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  recent  development  of  this  nature  is  the  leper  settlement. 

The  last  of  the  recent  developments  in  Basutoland  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the 
Native  Council.  The  discussion  of  public  affairs  in  Council  has  always  been  the 
practice  among  South  African  natives.  The  Chief  is  supposed  to  give  judgments 
and  orders  only  after  discussion  with  the  recognised  elders  and  wise  men  of  the  tribe. 
Among  the  Basuto  the  discussion  of  cases  and  public  questions  is  part  of  the  daily 
life  at  every  Chief's  village,  and  in  addition  to  this,  which  may  be  called  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  the  Chief's  Council,  there  are  the  special  gatherings  of  the  people 
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called  together  by  the  Chief  for  the  purpose  of  particular  announcements  or  debates. 
Such  gatherings  are  called  "  pitsos,"  the  word  meaning  a  "  calling  "  or  "  summons." 
Since  the  assumption  of  control  by  the  Government  full  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  this  native  custom,  and  Pitsos  of  the  whole  nation  were  summoned  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  listen  to  important  announcements  as  to  policy  or  legislation.  The  annual 
pitso,  which  marked  the  opening  of  tax  collection,  was  a  regular  institution  and  was 
a  most  picturesque  affair,  but  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  some  more  con- 
venient form  of  meeting,  as  these  huge  assemblies,  which  could  only  be  kept  together 
for  one  day,  were  clearly  very  unsuitable  for  prolonged  and  businesslike  discussion 
of  affairs.  Reference  to  the  earliest  correspondence  etween  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  Chief  Mosheeh  shows  that  it  was  contemplated  that  some  sort 
of  permanent  Council  should  be  established,  and  successive  High  Commissioners  and 
Administrators  had  added  to  the  original  outlines  of  the  idea.  In  1903  Lord  Milner, 
who  was  then  High  Commissioner  in  Africa,  issued  instructions,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  constitution  of  the  Basutoland  Council.  This  was 
not  the  first  Native  Council  in  South  Africa,  for  the  Transkeian  Council  had  been 
established  some  years  before  in  connection  with  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  and  formed  an 
encouraging  precedent.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Transkeian  and  the  Basutoland  Council.  The  Transkeian  Council  includes 
as  members  the  European  Magistrates  as  well  as  selected  Native  Chiefs  and  Head- 
men, and  has  certain  administrative  functions  and  the  power  of  levying  a  rate  and 
controlling  expenditure,  the  presence  of  the  European  official  element  ensuring  the 
wise  exercise  of  these  powers.  The  Basutoland  Council  is  a  more  primitive  institution 
including  no  European  members,  though  a  European  officer  of  the  Government  pre- 
sides at  the  meetings.  The  Council  consists  of  100  native  members,  ninety-five 
being  chosen  by  the  Basuto  Chiefs  and  five  by  the  Administrator*  The  discussions 
are  in  the  Sesuto  language,  but  the  staff  of  native  shorthand  writers  keep  the  records 
in  both  English  and  Sesuto,  and  local  native  newspapers  issue  reports  of  each  day's 
proceedings,  such  reports  (of  course  very  much  condensed)  being  further  published 
in  the  South  African  press.  I  think  this  is  useful  and  must  serve  to  enlighten  the 
European  public  in  South  Africa,  who  as  a  rule  are  not  keenly  interested  in,  or  well 
acquainted  with,  the  doings  of  the  native  peoples.  And  herein,  I  consider,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  establishment  of  this  and  similar  Councils.  We 
are  through  them  enabled  to  gather  what  the  natives  are  really  saying  and  asking. 
Sometimes  we  can  even  learn  what  they  are  thinking,  which  is  rather  more  difficult. 
The  Council  and  the  free  discussion  of  affairs  is  a  most  useful  safety-valve  and  a 
valuable  part  of  the  machinery  of  Government,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Union  to  include  the 
establishment  of  Native  Councils  within  the  areas  wkich  will  be  created  by  the  new 
land  legislation. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper  :— 

The   CHAIEMAJJ    (Sir   Matthew   Nathan)   said :    The   story   of   the   relations   between 
his  coua  try  and  Basutoland  is  a  chequered  one.     It  dates   from  the  time  of  the    Great 
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Trek  of  the  Dutch  farmers  from  the  Old  Colony,  eighty  years  ago.  The  Basuto  nation 
had  been  then  consolidated  by  the  enlightened  and  humane  chiei  Moshesh,  who  strove 
for  the  next  thirty  years  to  keep  his  people  in  order  and  preserve  their  land  for  them 
in  the  difficult  conditions  resulting  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dutch  emigrants. 
In  this  he  was  at  times  helped,  and  at  times  hindered,  by  the  constantly  changing 
policy  of  British  Secretaries  of  State,  Governors,  and  Agents.  When  he  died,  he  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  power  that  alternately  imposed  and  withdrew  suzerainty,  and  he 
had  earned  the  distrust  with  which  he  had  come  to  be  regarded.  A  period  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  Cape  Colony  followed,  which  commenced  in  tranquillity,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  Peace  Preservation  Act  ended  in  war.  In  1884  the  Imperial  Government  finally 
again  took  over  responsibility  for  the  country,  and  a  series  of  wise  High  Commissioners 
adopted  to  its  great  advantage  the  policy  of  selecting  the  best  men  they  could  find 
to  be  Residents  in  Basutoland,  and  of  giving  them  ample  power  and  full  confidence. 
They  and  the  country  were  fortunate  in  having  to  cover  a  period  of  thirty-two  years 
the  services  of  Sir  Marshall  Clarke,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  and  Sir  Herbert  Sloley. 
i^  Sir  Marshall  Clarke,  in  the  nine  years  of  his  residency,  succeeded  in  gradually  establishing 
order  among  the  Chiefs  and  on  the  Free  State  Border,  and  in  making  effective  a  code 
of  regulations  in  which  the  Chiefs  were  taken  into  partnership  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 

in  the  following  eight  years,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  by  the  use  of  the  same  moral 
control,  staved  oil  serious  disturbances  arising  from  disputes  in  the  family  of  the 
paramount  Chief.  He  safely  guided  the  country  in  the  very  difficult  circumstances 
arising  from  the  Boer  War,  and  prevented  the  calamity  of  native  participation  in  it. 
He  did  away  with  the  financial  dependence  of  Basutoland  on  the  Cape  Government, 
and  advanced  the  cause  of  education. 

From  1902  to  1916  the  lecturer  of  this  afternoon  was  Resident  in  Basutoland. 
He  had  long  worked  in,  and  thoroughly  knew,  the  country ;  for  the  direction  of  which 
he  had  become  responsible.  At  the  outset  he  was  faced  with  and  overcame  difficulties 
arising  from  the  unrest  consequent  on  the  War,  and  later  on  he  had  to  keep  the 
Basutos  straight  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  rising.  In  1903  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
giving  effect  to  a  project  which  had  long  been  under  consideration — namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  national  council  to  deal  with  tribal  affairs  in  consultation  with  the  Government. 
In  1909  he  assisted  Lord  Selborne  jn  safeguarding  the  interests  and  in  calming  the 
fears  of  the  Basutos  in  connection  with  the  Act  of  Union  of  South  Africa.  And  throughout 
the  longer  period  that  Sir  Herbert  Sloley  directed  the  affairs  of  Basutoland,  and  largely 
owing  to  the  wisdom  and  sympathy  of  his  direction,  there  was  steady  moral  and 
material  progress.  Of  the  recent  developments  that  followed  on  this  progress  he  will 
tell  you  in  the  Paper  that  I  now  ask  him  to  read  to  us. 

^After  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the  following  discussion  took  place  : — 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  You  will  agree  we  have  heard  a  very  clear  and  interesting  lecture, 
and  seen  some  excellent  slides.  It  would  seem  as  if  Basutoland  were  the  area  in  which 
native  development,  infiuenced  by  European  ideals  kbut  not  forced  into  definite  European 
lines,  would  best  show  to  some  distantly  future  generation  the  power  of  the  South 
African  native  to  advance  far  up  the  scale  of  civilisation.  The  Basuto  is  certainly 
not  below  other  African  natives  in  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities.  Compared  to 
the  Zulu  the  character  of  the  Basuto  is  much  as  was  that  of  Moshesh  to  the  character 
of  Tschaka — more  humane,  equally  intelligent,  and  setting  greater  store  by  higher 
things.  Basutoland  has  the  advantage  of  segregation  and,  whilst  it  should  greatly 
profit  by  European  direction — such  as  it  has  had  for  the  last  thirty-two  years — it  is 
certainly  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  become  a  nation  of  mere  hangers-on  to  British 
settlers  or  miners. 

JSir  GoDFBiiY  LAQDEK,  K.C.M.G. :  D<  ar  old  Basutoland  is  very  precious  to  me. 
I  was  there  seventeen  and  a  half  years — the  best  of  my  life — and  1  look  back  to  the 
time  with  pleasure  and  affection,  The  charm  of  the  country,  the  beauty  and  picturesquenes* 
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of  the  scenery,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  climate — all  combine  to  make 
Basutoland  a  most  attractive  place  of  residence ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  do  not 
think  that,  at  the  time,  1  felt  the  fascination  as  I  do  now.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  man  on  the  spot  has  before  him  incessantly  a  multitude  of  troubles  which 
arise  in  the  country  out  of  quarrels  between  the  chiefs — quarrels  which  were  fre- 
quently of  such  a  grave  character  and  so  full  of  complications  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  the  neighbouring  States  becoming  exasperated,  and  of  Imperial  patience  being 
exhausted.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  that  is  gone  now,  and  I  look  back  to 
the  dear  old  place  with  most  delightful  memories  of  the  people  and  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  the  splendid  British  officers  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  carrying  out  my 
work,  and  to  whom  I  should  like  to  pay  the  highest  tribute.  It  is  seldom  given  to  any 
man  who  labours  in  South  Africa  to  see  or  know  the  fruit  of  his  own  labours.  You 
go  away  and  see  nothing  for  your  work.  It  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  hear  from  one 
who  has  followed  you  and  who  is  able  to  testify  to  the  developments  which  have 
occurred  in  the  country.  It  enables  one  to  realise  that  the  spade-work  some  have  put 
in  at  different  times  has  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  There  is  at  the  present  time  one 
matter  of  wonderful  and  of  vital  interest  in  Basutoland.  Ever  since  1884  there  has 
been  going  on  there  a  remarkable  and  unique  experiment.  You  have  there  a  nation 
living  under  paternal  government — what  we  know  as  a  benevolent  despotism.  They 
are  protected,  controlled  only  so  far  as  foreign  affairs  are  concerned,  and  guided 
sympathetically  by  a  body  of  British  officers  headed  by  the  Resident  Commissioner ; 
otherwise,  for  all  these  years,  they  have  been  allowed  to  develop  on  their  own  lines. 
The  opportunity  is  thus  given  to  the  intellectual  world  of  discovering  in  due  time 
to  what  standard  of  life  these  people  are  capable  of  rising  through  their  own  capacity 
and  by  their  own  effort.  We  are  not  concerned  with  phenomenal  cases  of  men  with  large 
brains  who  do  wonderful  things  and  pass  wonderful  examinations,  nor  with  the 
results  on  individuals  of  intensive  education.  We  are  concerned  to  watch  the  mass. 
It  will  certainly  be  interesting — probably  in  a  hundred  years'  time — to  see  to  what  level 
that  nation  can  attain,  and  whether  they  ever  can  rise  to  the  level  of  European 
intelligence  and  civilisation.  This,  I  say,  is  a  most  important  experiment.  God  forbid 
it  should  ever  be  disturbed.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  country  on  earth 
where  such  an  experiment  is  now  possible,  certainly  none  where  such  an  experiment 
is  going  on.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a  crime  to  disturb  it.  It  could  of  course  be  easily 
disturbed  by  such  means  as  exploiting  the  country  for  minerals,  and  in  other  ways. 
I  do  hope  the  policy  of  the  future  will  be  a  generous  and  liberal  policy,  so  as  to  give 
these  people  the  chance  to  ^develop  and  prove  their  capacity  j  and,  further,  that  the 
pledges  given  by  successive  British  officers  in  the  name  of  our  Government  under 
Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward,  and  King  George — pledges  to  the  effect  that  so  long 
as  they  behaved  themselves  their  country  will  be  preserved — will  never  be  broken  or 
abandoned. 

kAfter  the  discussion  had  been  continued  by  Mr.  E.  Wakefield  (of  New  Zealand)  and 
Sir  Harry  Wilson,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  fch  Matthew  Nathan  for  presiding  was  moved  by 
Sir  Herbert  Sioley,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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A  NEW  MASONIC  LODGE. 

THE  preparations  for  the  proposed  new  Lodge  are  well  forward,  a  meeting  of  the 
Founders  having  been  held  on  the  25th  instant,  and  the  name  proposed  being  "  The 
United  Empire  Lodge."  Brethren  desirous  of  becoming  Founders  or  joining  Members 
of  the  new  Lodge  should  communicate  at  once  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A,  Rose,  at  the 
Institute. 
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PAYMENT  OF  WAR  DEBT  BY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMPIRE 

RESOURCES.* 

By  H.  WILSON-FOX,  Eso.,  M.P. 

I  HAVE  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to 
address  you  this  evening  with  exceptional  pleasure  for  several  reasons  :  The  first  is  that 
I  esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  views 
upon  a  subject  of  immense  importance  to  the  whole  Empire  upon  a  platform  which 
I  may  term  the  Mecca  of  Empire  thought  and  aspiration  ;  the  second  is  that  the  time 
appears  to  be  specially  opportune  for  the  consideration  of  our  attitude  and  policy 
in  relation  to  the  development  of  selected  Empire  resources  and  opportunities,  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  reducing  by  this  means  our  stupendous  and  rapidly 
increasing  War  Debt;  the  third  is  that  your  late  loved  and  distinguished  President, 
Earl  Grey,  whose  untimely  death  we  all  80  deeply  deplore,  was  one  of  the  Founders 
of  the  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee,  which  has  been  formed  with  the 
sole  object  of  advocating  and  promoting  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  I  shall 
explain  to  you. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  you  have  doubtless  read  in  the  Press  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  this  Committee,  and  may  possibly  not  have  recog- 
nised in  all  cases  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  facts  which  they  contained  upon  the  policy 
which  the  Committee  has  been  established  to  further.  That  policy  is  to  promote  the 
development  for  profit,  under  State  auspices  and  participation,  of  selected  resources 
and  opportunities  of  the  Empire,  with  the  primary  object  of  diminishing  by  this  means 
our  national  indebtedness.  My  purpose  this  evening  is  to  explain  more  fully  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  policy,  to  show  the  relevance  to  it  of  some  of  the  subjects 
to  which  attention  has  been  specially  directed,  and  to  supply  the  answers  to  the  more 
important  criticisms  which  have  been  directed  against  it. 

The  Committee  has  now  been  in  existence  for  about  a  year,  and  during  that  time 
has  endeavoured  to  arouse  and  maintain  public  interest  in  the  matters  which  its 
members  have  at  heart,  and  which  they  regard  as  vital  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  Empire.  They  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  steadily  accumulating 
evidence  of  the  widespread  satisfaction  which  their  efforts  have  occasioned,  and  the 
constantly  extending  circle  of  their  adherents.  In  particular  the  letters  which  continue 
to  be  received  in  increasing  numbers  from  the  Overseas  territories  of  the  Empire  are 
peculiarly  gratifying.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  had  to  face,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  a  considerable  amount  of  destructive  criticism,  for  the  most  part  ill-informed 
or  self-interested.  Serious  criticism  has  been  concentrated  mainly  on  three  lines.  It 
is  said  by  some  that  State  management  of  business  enterprise  always  leads  to  disaster ; 
that  our  much-vaunted  pre-War  prosperity  was  built  up  on  a  basis  of  individual 
enterprise,  and  that  we  shall  embark  on  a  very  perilous  course  if  we  attempt  to  modify 

*  Paper  rtad  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  Carton  Salt,  Westminster,  on 
January  9,  1918,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Sir  Samar  Greenwood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chain 
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in  any  respect  our  existing  methods  of  production  and  trade.  Others  deny  that 
opportunities  for  State  action  on  the  lines  suggested  exist.  They  enlarge  upon  the 
risks  which  they  assume  would  have  to  be  run,  and  they  shake  their  heads  over  the 
magnitude  of  the  capital  which,  if  success  is  to  be  attained,  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. Others,  again,  point  to  the  hardship  which  tKey  allege  will  be  entailed  upon 
individuals  already  engaged  in  the  particular  industries  in  which  the  State  may  elect 
to  participate.  They  suggest  that  if  any  action  be  taken  of  the  nature  proposed,  indi- 
viduals generally  will  be  robbed  of  their  legitimate  opportunities  of  making  a  living  as 
promoters,  owners,  or  managers  of  enterprise.  The  most  noisy  sections  of  this  group 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  the  imaginary  outrages  to  which  they  assert 
that  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  dependencies  of  the  Crown  are  intended  to 
be  subjected. 

The  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee  is  ready  and  anxious  to  discuss 
and  meet  all  reasonable  objections  to  the  policy  it  proposes.  But,  while  some  of 
the  critics  of  the  Committee's  proposals  need  not  be  taken  seriously,  the  majority 
of  the  criticisms  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  merit  serious  discussion,  and,  to 
this  end,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to,  and  to  comment  upon,  some  of  the  matters  to 
which  they  relate. 

Dealing  in  the  first  place  with  the  argument  that  effective  State  management  of 
business  enterprise  is  impracticable,  the  Committee  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  even  under  conditions  of  management  which  are  far  from  ideal,  State  management 
in  British  Colonies  of  various  enterprises  which  most  people  would  hitherto  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  as  quite  unsuitable  for  control  of  this  character  has  been  very 
far  from  unsuccessful.  In  Australia,  in  particular,  as  I  am  sure  this  audience  is  well 
aware,  most  valuable  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made,  and  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  has  been  attained. 

A  number  of  Governments  have  of  course  embarked  successfully  in  the  business  of 
railway  management  and  of  armament  production.  A  few,  however,  have  been  far  more 
enterprising :  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  for  instance,  has  succeeded  in 
running  a  State  flour  mill  and  bakery  at  a  profit ;  it  has  engaged  in  building  work  on  a 
considerable  scale  :  and,  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  fishermen  and  the  public,  it  has 
taken  in  hand  the  organisation  of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  fish,  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  establish  its  own  fried-fish  shops,  where  both  fresh  and  smoked  goods 
are  sold,  and  varieties  previously  unknown  among  general  consumers  have  been  placed 
successfully  on  the  market. 

In  Egypt,  in  India,  and  in  Australia,  irrigation  departments  under  the  guidance 
of  highly  qualified  technical  experts  have  similarly  been  successful  in  the  carrying 
out  of  great  irrigation  works,  of  which  the  Assouan  Dam  is  perhaps  the  best-known 
example.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  finance  of  that  undertaking  was  not  arranged 
upon  strictly  commercial  lines,  with  the  result  that  the  actual  return  which  might 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  capital  expended  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  however,  that  the  undertaking  has  been  highly  remunerative. 
Its  cost  was  about  £5,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  its  construction  has  added  not 
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less  than  £100,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  Egypt.  A  more  recent  instance  of  successful 
irrigation  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  figures  of  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal,  one  of 
many  beneficial  irrigation  schemes  which  India  owes  to  its  Government  Irrigation 
Department.  The  facts  and  figures  of  this  enterprise  merit  some  share  of  attention. 
By  the  construction  of  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal,  which  was  opened  about  the  year 
1900,  3,500  square  miles  of  waste  territory,  mostly  Crown  land,  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  ;  a  population  of  one  and  three-quarter  millions  has  been  settled 
upon  it  in  place  of  some  50,000  nomad  cattle  owners,  and  a  return  of  upwards  of 
35  per  cent,  per  annum  is  being  received  on  the  capital  embarked. 

Instances  of  this  nature  can  easily  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  view  that  purely  State  management  of  business  enterprise  is  invariably 
unsuccessful  is  not  in  accordance  with  experience.  I  should  like,  however,  to  em- 
phasise at  this  stage  that  our  Committee  has  never  proposed  or  contemplated 
that  the  great  undertakings  which  it  has  in  mind  should  be  State-managed  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  expression  is  ordinarily  understood ;  nor  does  State  participation 
necessarily  imply  State  management  as  ordinarily  understood,  as  I  hope  to  show 
later. 

Hitherto  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  Governments  to  the  conditions 
which  are  generally  essential  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  any  form  of  commercial  enter- 
prise. These  conditions  are  (1)  that  the  making  of  profit  should  be  regarded  as  the 
only  real  test  of  success,  (2)  that  the  management  of  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise  should  be  entrusted  entirely  to  men  who  have  had  adequate  training  and 
experience  in  work  of  this  nature.  Neither  of  these  conditions  as  a  rule  exists  when  a 
business  enterprise  is  controlled  by  a  Civil  Service  Department  staffed  and  organised 
on  the  ordinary  lines.  The  efficiency  of  a  Civil  servant  is  not  as  a  rule  measured  by 
his  capacity  to  see  and  grasp  opportunities  for  making  profit ;  nor  have  his  training 
and  experience  lain  in  this  direction.  An  instrument  which  has  been  forged  for  one 
highly  specialised  purpose  is  not  as  a  rule  readily  convertible  to  another  use.  It  is 
encouraging,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  certain  cases,  notwithstanding  their  manifest 
disabilities,  Civil  Service  departments  have  been  successful  in  the  conduct  of  various 
forms  of  commercial  enterprise  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  if  the  ordinary 
methods  of  commercial  management  had  been  followed  a  greater  measure  of  success 
would  have  been  secured. 

The  view  that  individual  enterprise  invariably  gives  the  best  commercial  results 
will,  similarly,  not  bear  even  cursory  examination.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  an 
industrial  nation  the  provision  of  ?n  efficient  and  cheap  source  of  power  supply  and 
distribution  is  a  prime  necessity.  Nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  individualism  run 
riot,  the  state  of  affairs  which  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day  in  connection 
with  its  power  supply  furnishes  a  very  stubborn  fact  for  out-and-out  exponents  of 
individualism  to  explain  away.  The  organisation  of  our  railway  systems,  similarly, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  ideal,  while  the  machinery  and  methods  of  distribution  of 
most  of  the  staple  articles  of  our  food  certainly  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

It  cannot,  moreover,  be  properly  or  reasonably  assumed  that  the  intervention 
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or  participation  of  the  State  in  a  limited  number  of  branches  of  industry  would  sound 
the  death  knell  of  individual  enterprise  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
almost  certainly  have  the  effect  of  providing  an  immense  number  of  new  openings 
for  capitalists  and  workers.  Take,  for  example,  the  electrical  industry.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  if,  by  State  action,  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  cheap  power  were 
made  available  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  an  almost  indefinite 
expansion  of  the  industry  would  take  place  ?  It  would,  I  believe,  be  safe  to  assume 
on  the  average  that  every  additional  1,000  k.w.  installed  in  a  Government  generating 
•tation  of  large  dimensions  would  result  in  the  manufacture  of  at  least  500  motors ; 
and  that,  beyond  this,  the  extensions  and  ramifications  of  the  new  business  created 
would  be  immense.  Nor  would  the  advantage  be  confined  to  the  electrical  trade. 
It  is  calculated  in  Germany  that  50,000  men  employed  in  full  work  at  large  factories 
of  electric  machinery  pre-suppose  the  full-time  employment  of  at  least  600,000 
workers  in  allied  and  subsidiary  industries.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  suggest  that 
action  by  the  State  upon  the  lines  proposed  must  necessarily  discourage  and  cripple 
individual  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  if  wisely  taken,  it  would  have  the  most  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  effect,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  small  industries.  More- 
over, so  far  as  the  comparatively  few  industries  in  this  country,  in  which  the  State 
might  elect  to  participate,  are  concerned,  the  Empire  Resources  Development  Com- 
mittee contemplates  that  any  action  taken  would  be  on  co-operative  lines,  so  that  a 
place  might  be  found  in  a  reorganised  industry  for  the  capital,  brains,  and  energy  of 
those  who  are  already  engaged  in  it,  while  the  State  would  assist  with  improved 
facilities,  assistance,  and  additional  capital.  The  aim  in  each  case  would  be  to  make 
a  larger  profit  in  the  common  interest  by  making  full  use  of  resources  or  opportunities 
which  at  present  are  either  unutilised,  only  partly  utilised,  or  wasted. 

The  Empire  Resources  Development  Committee  is  not  an  expert  body,  nor  does 
it  command  the  services  of  a  staff  of  experts ;  but  it  comprises  a  number  of  men, 
drawn  from  all  political  parties,  who  have  been  prominently  associated  with  many 
branches  of  public  work  throughout  the  Empire,  and  who  possess  a  wide  and  diversified 
knowledge  of  affairs.  They  are  convinced  that  the  policy  which  they  have  combined 
to  advocate  is  of  great  and  far-reaching  national  importance,  and,  while  they  recognise 
that  some  of  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  to  them,  and  to  which  they  have 
drawn  attention  in  illustration  of  their  policy,  may  possibly  be  found  on  expert  examina- 
tion to  be  urtrealisable,  they  are  confident  that  the  majority  will  be  found  to  offer 
attractive  openings  for  State  action  on  the  lines  recommended.  I  will  next  give  you 
in  outline  the  nature  of  these  proposals. 

The  first  proposal  is  concerned  with  the  fish  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Committee,  mainly  on  the  initiative  of  Lord  Dunraven,  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Bigland,  M.P.,  has  investigated  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  fresh  fish  in  these  Isles,  and  has  ascertained  the  following  remarkable 
facts :  The  first  is  that  the  consumption  of  fresh  fish  (exclusive  of  shell  fish)  in  the 
United  Kingdom  under  pre-War  conditions  was  less  than  1£  ozs.  per  head  of  population 
per  day,  out  of  about,  say,  40  oz.  of  food  consumed  on  the  average  per  head  per  day. 
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The  total  weight  of  fish  thus  consumed  was  about  600,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
second  is  that  the  amount  received  by  the  fishermen  for  these  600,000  tons  of,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  trade,  "  wet  fish  "  was  about  £14,000,000,  while  the  total  retail  price 
paid  for  them  by  the  consumers  was  certainly  not  less  than  £25,000,000.  The  third  is 
that  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  the  best  food  fishes  could  be  obtained  from  the 
fishing  grounds  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  sold  here  at  a  considerable  profit 
at  prices  far  lower  than  those  ruling  before  the  War. 

The  Committee  does  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  difference 
between  the  £14,000,000  and  the  £25,000,000  which  I  have  mentioned,  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  middlemen,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  a  very  profitable  trade.  What 
it  does  say  is  that  there  is  great  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  process  of  supply  and 
distribution ;  that,  if  the  means  of  transportation  both  at  sea  and  on  land  were 
improved,  and  better  facilities  for  cold  storage  were  provided  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  the  business  of  fish  supply  could  bp  organised  on  an  entirely  new  and  vastly 
extended  basis;  that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  under  conditions  which  would 
in  the  majority  of  cases  not  only  improve  the  position  of  the  fishermen  and  others 
now  engaged  in  the  industry,  but  also  assure  to  the  public  plentiful  and  constant 
supplies  of  the  best  fish  at  greatly  reduced  prices  ;  and  that  the  State  might  reasonably 
expect  to  make  a  profit  of  from  £25,000,000  to  £50,000,000  per  annum.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  such  results  would  justify  considerable  effort  in  order  to 
attain  them. 

Another  proposal  is  that  the  State  should  participate  in  the  supply  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  Palm  Products  which  are  obtained  in  abundance  from  many  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  are  becoming  daily  of  greater  importance 
in  Europe  as  staple  articles  of  food  both  for  man  and  beast.  The  precise  lines  upon 
which  this  trade  could  be  handled  most  advantageously  have  not  yet  been  formulated, 
because  many  matters  affecting  this  question  are  known  to  be  under  investigation 
by  the  Government,  and  are  the  particular  concern  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Alfred  Bigland.  The  Committee,  however,  has  formed  the  prima  facie  view  that 
the  State  could,  with  great  advantage  to  the  majority  of  the  interests  concerned,  and 
especially  of  native  cultivators  and  British  consumers  of  vegetable  fats,  participate 
in  this  business  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  and  with  an  expectation  of  profit  which 
might  in  the  course  of  years  reach  at  least  £50,000.000  per  annum. 

A  proposal  of  a  different  nature,  emanating  from  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen,  is  that 
the  Home  Government,  through  the  agency  of  an  Empire  Resources  Development 
Board,  might  co-operate  with  the  Dominion  and  State  Governments  in  Canada  in  the 
early  development  for  sale  of  large  tracts  of  Corn  Lands,  by  the  construction  of  roads, 
railways,  granaries,  elevators,  docks  and  other  facilities  needed  to  make  these  lands 
readily  accessible,  and  to  assure  to  settlers  the  opportunity  of.  marketing  their  crops 
to  advantage.  The  suggestion  made  to  the  Committee  was  that  "  if  we  can  negotiate 
a  land  grant  of  200,000,000  acres  from  the  great  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  British  Columbia,  we  insure  our  food  supply  ;  we  insure  the  food  supply  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  sale  of  farms  in  thi* 
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improved  domain  would  pay  off  the  last  penny  of  the  Empire's  debt."  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Frewen,  it  must,  however,  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  this  suggestion  was 
made  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  War  Debt  would  assume  the  proportions  which 
now  seem  probable. 

It  is  believed  on  such  evidence  as  is  at  present  available  that  considerable  areas 
of  24-bushel  wheat  land  are  to  be  found  in  this  region,  and  that  its  proximity  to  the 
densely  populated  centres  of  the  United  States  will  give  to  it  a  high  value  the  moment 
it  can  be  made  accessible  and  production  becomes  possible.  It  is  claimed  that  such 
land  in  such  circumstances  is  worth  £30  per  acre,  simply  regarded  as  an  instrument 
of  production,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  could  be 
sold  at  £20  per  acre  on  the  instalment  plan  to  farmers  and  their  sons  who  have  made 
money  on  wheat  lands  in  the  United  States  which  have  become  impoverished  and 
are  seeking  in  large  numbers  fresh  fields  for  their  activities. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  effect  to  arrangements  of  this  nature  to  the 
full  extent  contemplated  by  Mr.  Frewen,  it  is  obvious  that  it  merits  very  close  examina- 
tion and  consideration,  because,  if  even  one  quarter  of  the  area  suggested  could  be 
dealt  with  on  the  lines  proposed,  the  reduction  of  our  National  Debt  might  be  quite 
substantial.  The  realisation  of  this  proposal,  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  its 
being  achieved,  is  accordingly  also  well  worthy  of  serious  effort. 

It  has  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  the  present  value  of  the  land 
in  question  is  admittedly  low,  and  it  is  proposed  to  sell  it  to  settlers  at  a  much  higher 
price,  the  transaction  would  really  amount  to  asking  the  settlers  to  anticipate  and 
include  in  the  price  paid  the  greater  portion  of  the  increment  of  value  which  will 
accrue  as  the  result  of  their  own  work  and  expenditure.  It  is  material  to  point  out 
that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  increment  of  value  at  the  time  of  sale 
would  arise  from  two  causes,  the  first  being  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  land 
to  the  magnificent  markets  and  the  teeming  wealthy  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  second  the  expenditure  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  available  im- 
mediately for  purposes  of  oroduction.  I  have  told  you  already  how,  by  the  execution 
of  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal  irrigation  scheme,  a  large  profit  has  accrued  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  as  the  result  of  action  wisely  taken  under  somewhat  similar  conditions. 
The  proposal  I  am  now  discussing  is  of  a  like  nature,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  further  opportunities  for  development  on  these  lines  are  sought  within  the  Empire 
many  other  openings  for  profitable  State  action  will  be  found.  Even  in  these  islands 
the  last  word  has  not  been  said  in  regard  to  opportunities  for  the  profitable  reclamation 
of  land  from  sea,  river,  or  bog. 

A  proposal  of  an  equally  attractive  character  is  that  the  State  should  take  in  hand 
the  Consolidation  of  the  Electrical  Power  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  adequate 
and  comprehensive  lines.  During  the  last  ten  years  an  investment  by  the  Victoria 
Falls  Power  Company  of  £7,000,000  in  establishing  a  power  supply  business  on  the 
Witwatersrand  in  South  Africa  by  the  use  of  steam-driven  electrical  plants  of  large 
capacity,  has  resulted,  even  in  a  district  where  coal  ic  cheap,  in  a  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned— producers,  consumers,  and  the  Government — of  more  than  £4,000,000  per 
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annum.     Moreover,  nothing  is  being  earned  by  the  manufacture  of  by-products  from 
the  coal  used. 

In  this  country  the  existing  demand  for  power  is  more  than  fifty  times  as  large. 
Coal  is  relatively  expensive.  The  cost  of  installation  per  unit  of  plant  would  probably 
be  less,  and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  necessary  distribution  plant  is  already  in 
existence.  On  the  other  hand  the  load-factor  would  probably,  at  any  rate  at  first, 
be  considerably  lower.  It  can  nevertheless  be  argued  with  considerable  force  that  if 
the  State  were  to  deal  with  this  business  an  modern  lines  it  might  derive  a  profit  of  at 
least  £100,000,000  per  annum,  while  furnishing  the  community  with  supplies  of  light 
and  power  at  far  cheaper  prices  than  those  at  which  they  are  delivered  to-day.  The 
opportunity  of  obtaining  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  cheap  electrical  power 
would  certainly  give  rise  to  a  greatly  increased  demand  and  would,  in  particular,  tend 
to  cheapen,  improve,  and  extend  facilities  for  transportation.  In  this  domain, 
similarly,  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said.  Here,  too,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  State  could  co-operate  with  the  proprietors  of  our  railroad  system  with  great 
material  financial  advantage  and  with  considerable  benefit  to  the  general  community. 
The  possibility  of  effective  action  of  this  character  largely,  in  fact  primarily,  turns  upon 
questions  of  management. 

The  proposals  which  I  have  mentioned  exhaust  the  list  of  the  suggestions  which 
have  been  examined  in  any  detail  by.  our  Committee  up  to  the  present,  and  I  have  no 
new  plans  to  lay  before  you  this  evening.  It  is  obvious,  so  to  speak,  that  the  surface 
of  the  subject  has  only  been  scratched,  and  that  the  opportunities  offered  by  our 
vast  Empire  for  profitable  development  are  practically  unlimited. ,  The  State  has  the 
supreme  advantage  of  being  able  to  pick  and  choose.  Moreover,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where, "  experience  shows  us  that  the  impracticable  dreams  of  one  generation  are 
wont  to  become  the  practical  commonplaces  of  the  next.  Who  can  forecast  the 
possibilities  for  successful  State  enterprise  which  the  advance  of  knowledge  may  reveal 
to  us  ?  "  Looking  into  the  future  we  can  visualise  the  State  as  an  owner  of  vast 
herds  of  cattle  Overseas  raised  on  lands  which  are  to-day  unutilised  ;  as  a  proprietor 
of  forests  and  valuable  plantations  of  tropical  shrubs  and  trees  grown  on  areas  which 
are  still  virgin ;  as  the  harnesser  of  mighty  waterfalls  fed  by  the  eternal  snows  of 
India  and  of  Africa  ;  as  an  organiser  of  great  commercial  air  services ;  and  as  the 
reaper  on  an  immense  scale  of  the  manifold  harvest  of  the  seas. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  hard  business  of  the  present  day,  and  leaving  dreams 
to  the  future,  I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  seriously  the  fact,  that  the  post- War 
Revenue,  which  the  Government  will  have  to  raise  by  one  means  or  another  in  order 
to  discharge  its  ever-growing  obligations,  cannot  now  be  expected  to  be  less  than 
£600,000,000  per  annum,  and  may  even  exceed  £700,000,000  per  annum.  It  ig  idle 
to  hope  for  any  early  and  substantial  reduction  of  Government  demands  owing  to 
the  application  of  any  method  of  pruning.  Nor  am  I  personally  sanguine  that  the 
situation  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  resort  exclusively  to  ordinary  methods 
of  taxation.  Taxation  of  imports  is  not  likely  to  yield  any  sum  which  will  go  far 
to  meet  our  needs,  while  the  burden  of  the  income  tax  cannot  be  increased  indefinitely 
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with  safety  either  by  the  raising  of  rates  or  extension  of  the  area  of  its  incidence. 
Some  new  method  of  obtaining  money  for  the  State  must  certainly  be  found,  and  for 
my  part  I  am  convinced  that  that  new  method  must  be  based  not  upon  conscription 
of  wealth  already  in  existence,  which  I  believe  would  be  found  to  be  both  a 
dangerous  and  a  largely  impracticable  expedient,  but  upon  the  production  of  new 
wealth  under  conditions  which  will  assure  to  the  State  itself  the  direct  receipt  of  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  profits  earned.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  belief  and  Gospel  of  the 
Empire  Resources  Development  Committee. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  State  should  receive  something  for  nothing.  If  the 
State  plays  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  great  business  enterprises,  conducts 
negotiations  with  Dominion  Governments  and  others,  assists  with  money,  assets,  and 
facilities,  and  generally  gives  services  for  which  in  the  world  of  business  heavy  pay- 
ments are  usually  made,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  State  should  be 
expected  to  participate  in  profits  to  the  extent  only  of  a  very  moderate  interest  on 
the  capital  it  provides.  This,  however,  has  been  of  late  years  the  prevailing  view, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  an  entirely  new  policy  should  be  adopted. 

Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  any  of  the  proposals  which  I  have  sketched 
to  you  could  be  brought  to  fruition.  This,  however,  is  not  an  argument  against  the 
proposals  themselves  but  against  delay  in  their  execution.  It  is  certain  that  none  of 
them  will  be  entertained,  still  less  carried  into  effect  by  the  Government,  if  they  are 
not  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  public  opinion.  For  this  reason  our  Committee 
is  devoting  less  attention  at  the  present  time  to  the  investigation  of  further  proposals 
than  to  the  exposition  of  its  aims  and  objects  with  a  view  to  enlisting  a  wider  measure 
of  public  support.  In  this  work  I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  be  ready  to  give  us  your 
active  assistance.  But  in  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
we  are  disinclined  to  receive  and  consider  further  well-thought-out  large-scale  pro- 
posals for  State  participation  in  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  I  trust  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  meeting  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute, 
we  shall  receive  other  valuable  suggestions  both  from  at  home  and  overseas. 

I  have  now  completed  my  survey  of  the  aims  of  our  Committee,  which  have  been 
defined  by  one  of  its  members  as  "  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
by  the  Empire  for  the  Empire,"  have  recapitulated  the  suggestions  which  we  have 
made  as  to  possible  fields  for  State  enterprise,  and  have  indicated  the  general  nature  of 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  directed  against  the  policy  we  advocate.  .1  propose  now 
to  return  to  the  question  of  methods,  which,  in  my  view,  are  at  least  as  important  as 
opportunities,  because  ill -devised,  ill-timed,  or  unpopular  methods  usually  lead  to 
waste  of  even  the  most  favourable  opportunities.  And,  in  dealing  with  this  branch 
of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  emphasise  at  the  outset  that  our  Committee  has  no  desire  to 
rob  anyone  or  to  deprive  anyone  of  his  legitimate  opportunities.  The  last  thing  we 
wish  to  do  is  to  initiate  a  policy  of  spoliation.  We  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
production  of  wealth  and  the  expansion  of  enterprise  in  the  general  interests  of  our 
Empire  Community. 

Our  proposals  have  a  special  importance  from  a  political  standpoint,  because  in 
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their  own  sphere  they  represent  a  return  to  those  views  of  national  policy  which  wer« 
held  so  firmly  and  so  wisely  by  our  ancestors  during  the  ages  of  storm  and  stress  which 
marked  the  gestation  of  the  Empire.  For  upwards  of  100  years  before  the  War  ths 
nation  had  passed  through  a  period  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  security,  during  which 
such  wars  as  arose  were  as  light  breezes  ruffling  merely  the  surface  of  our  national  life  : 
its  depths  remained  undisturbed.  But  during  the  past  three  years  a  storm  of  cyclonic 
force  has  again  raged,  and  we  have  been  almost  overwhelmed.  We  have  been  bat- 
tered and  chastened,  though  our  spirit  is  unsubdued,  and  we  are  in  the  mood  to 
examine  our  circumstances  fearlessly  and  justly  with  the  determination  to  discover 
the  causes  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hampered  us,  and  to  remove  them. 
As  the  result  of  this  examination  I,  with  many  others,  have  been  brought  to  realise 
that  a  main  cause  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  us  has  been  the  over- 
importance  which  before  the  War  had  come  to  be  attached  to  the  alleged  rights  of 
individuals  when  these  came  into  conflict  with  the  requirements,  and  even  the  neces- 
sities, of  the  community. 

That  the  State  should  come  first  is  a  proposition  which  most  people  are  prepared 
to  accept  as  a  principle,  but  which  comparatively  few  are  ready  to  adopt  unreservedly 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  in  their  everyday  lives.  But  the  War  has  destroyed  many  illusions, 
and  the  illusion  that  a  creed  of  unrestricted  individualism  can  be  followed  without 
danger  to  Society  is,  let  us  hope,  one  of  them.  It  will  certainly  die  hard,  but  its 
doom  is  sealed,  for  instincts  and  considerations  both  of  patriotism  and  altruism  unite 
to  demand  a  better  way.  The  true  test  of  every  branch  of  national  policy  must  in 
future  be,  What  do  the  interests  of  the  community,  regarded  as  a  whole,  demand  ? 
If  the  special  interests  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  class,  require  to  be  modified  as  the 
result  of  this  test,  some  sacrifice  must  be  demanded  and  made,  not  at  the  suit  of  any 
other  class  alone,  or  in  its  special  interests  alone,  but  on  national  grounds  solely. 

In  the  days  that  are  before  us  far  greater  concentration  of  effort  and  unity  of 
purpose  will  be  required  than  in  pre-War  days  if  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  a  pre- 
eminent place  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  vain  to  hope  or  expect  that 
we  can  maintain  our  position  without  far-reaching  and  continuous  corporate  action 
designed  to  assist  and  harmonise  individual  effort,  and  to  secure  the  maximum  pro- 
ductive efficiency  and  output,  with  the  minimum  of  waste  of  material  and  human 
energy.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  innumerable  branches  of  production 
which  are  established  in  this  country  there  will  probably  be  no  necessity  for  the 
State  to  do  more  than  to  assist  individuals  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power  by  giving  them 
all  such  facilities  as  it  may  be  able  to  afford.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no  fear  of  any 
wholesale  interference  with  industrial  enterprise.  But  there  are  branches  of 
industry,  and  particularly  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  wholesale  distribution 
of  commodities  such  as  food,  and  with  public  facilities,  in  which  private  enterprise, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  has  certainly  failed  to  give  the  best  results ;  in  which  immense 
waste  is  entailed  by  continuance  of  the  existing  want  of  system ;  and  in  which 
effective  regeneration  is  quite  unlikely  to  be  attained  by  private  effort.  In  such 
limited  directions  the  suggestion  is  that  the  State  can  with  considerable  profit  to 
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itself,  and  with  simultaneous  benefit  to  the  community,  participate  in  enterprise, 
always  provided  that  it  employs  the  well-tried  methods  of  examination,  management, 
and  inspection  which  are  ordinarily  followed  by  competent  directors  of  commercial 
concerns. 

The  suggestion  we  make  for  the  control  and  management  on  these  lines  of  the 
new  forms  of  State  business  which  we  advocate  are  novel  and  important.  We 
consider  it  to  be  essential  that  the  Government  should  free  itself  entirely  from  past 
tradition  and  association  ;  make  up  its  mind  that  business  such  as  is  proposed  cannot 
possibly  be  dealt  with  successfully  by  Civil  servants  of  the  ordinary  type — in  Civil 
Service  Departments  organised  and  managed  on  the  usual  lines — and  should  entrust 
it  instead  to  business  men,  empowered  to  deal  with  it  by  the  well-known  methods 
of  great  joint-stock  undertakings. 

In  the  first  place  the  various  enterprises  which  may  be  suggested  to  the  State  for 
consideration  will  have  to  be  inquired  into  and  sifted,  and,  when  this  has  been  done, 
some  authority  will  have  to  decide  how  the  limited  number  of  them  in  which  it  is 
thought  that  the  State  might  engage  itself  with  advantage,  either  on  its  own  sole 
account  or  in  partnership  with  others,  can  be  best  organised.  This  preliminary  work 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  undertaken  in  the  City  by  a  promoting  firm 
or  corporation,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
State  by  a  Board  of  business  experts  who  would  form  the  Board  for  the  Development 
of  Empire  Resources  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Empire  .Resources  Development 
Committee  to  see  constituted.  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that  this  Board  might 
be  composed  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  financial  and  business  men  of  the  highest 
standing ;  that  its  members  should  be  so  selected  as  to  cover  a  very  wide  field  of 
experience  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  own  businesses,  but  they  should  be  paid  for 
their  services  by  fees  ;  that  they  should  hold  office  for  ten  years  and  retire  by  rota- 
tion ;  and  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  employ  experts  for  the  investigation  of 
any  matters  which  they  might  desire  to  consider.  They  would  further  have  the  right 
to  call  upon  any  departments  of  the  Civil  Service  for  information  or  assistance. 

If  the  Board  considered  that  there  was  some  large-scale  enterprise  in  which  it 
would  be  advantageous  for  the  State  to  engage  for  profit,  it  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  this  view.  If 
necessary  negotiations  would  be  commenced  with  third  parties,  such  as  Dominion 
Governments  and  persons  already  interested  in  particular  industries  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  a  basis  had  been  arranged,  a  Statutory  Company  or  other  Subsidiary  Authority 
could  be  constituted  to  which  the  full  executive  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  enterprise  would  be  entrusted.  The  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  a  Subsidiary  Authority  would  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  Develop- 
ment Board ;  they  would  be  chosen  for  their  knowledge,  experience,  and  capacity 
in  relation  to  the  particular  business  with  which  they  would  have  to  deal ;  they  would 
be  practically  in  the  position  occupied  by  directors  of  ordinary  commercial  com- 
panies, and  the  Government  of  the  day  would  have  very  little  power  of  interference 
with  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  In  particular  questions  of  patronage,  and 
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of  any  special  power  of  interference  in  the  management  of  employees,  would  not 
arise. 

With  regard  to  finance  it  is  proposed  that  the  precedent  of  the  existing  Develop- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  followed.  That  Commission  was 
in  the  first  instance  financed  by  means  of  an  annual  grant  of  £500,000  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  for  a  period  of  five  years,  which  ended  on  March  31,  1915.  This 
Fund  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury,  and  might  be  spent  by  it  on  the 
advice  of  the  Development  Commission,  but  not  otherwise.  The  Development 
Commission  has  no  executive  authority  itself  in  regard  to  expenditure,  and  has 
pointed  out  the  disadvantages  of  its  position  in  this  respect  in  a  series  of  convincing 
reports.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  case  that  the  Board  for  the  Development  of 
Empire  Resources  shall  have  full  executive  authority  within  its  own  sphere,  and  that 
in  the  first  instance  provision  for  its  operations  might  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
£10,000,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  for  the  successful  establishment  of  enterprises  of  the 
nature  and  upon  the  scale  of  those  which  have  been  indicated,  far  larger  sums  would 
be  needed.  This  is,  of  course,  the  case,  but  I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  Treasury 
Exchequer  should  necessarily  be  the  only  source  from  which  capital  might  be  drawn. 
In  my  view  a  far  more  important  source  may  be  the  savings  of  the  people,  who  have 
hitherto  had  no  such  attractive  opportunities  for  safe  investment  as  they  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  should  the  proposals  of  our  Committee  be  carried  into  effect.  If  the 
Statutory  Authorities  which  it  is  proposed  to  create  to  conduct  the  various  enter- 
prises in  which  the  State  participates  are  organised  upon  a  share  and  debenture 
basis,  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  will  be  possible  and  advantageous  to  offer  such  deben- 
tures, guaranteed  if  necessary  by  the  State  as  to  principal  and  interest  either  wholly 
or  partially,  for  subscription  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  I  hope  that  by 
this  and  other  means  the  valuable  work  of  the  War  Savings  Committee  will  be  con- 
tinued and  extended  after  the  War,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  habit  of  thrift  which 
has  been  practised  for  the  first  time  by  many  persons  during  the  War,  largely  because 
facilities  have  been  supplied  which  previously  were  lacking,  will  be  encouraged  and 
promoted.  If  this  policy  be  followed  I  am  convinced  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  the  capital  required  for  the  effective  prosecution  of  enterprises  such  as  those 
which  I  have  suggested  to  you  will  be  impeded  by  any  want  of  capital.  They  will 
rest  on  a  wide  and  firm  basis  of  finance,  such  as  no  existing  joint-stock  concern  has 
•ver  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Some  of  you  will  probably  ask  whether  it  is  intended  that  representatives  of  the 
Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies  should  sit  upon  the  Development  Board  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  established.  I  admit  that  this  is  a  point  upon  which  opinion 
will  probably  be  divided.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  think  that  the  balance  of 
advantage  rests  in  freeing  the  Board  from  any  representative  constitution.  Its 
main  function  will  be  to  do  business,  and  to  do  good  business,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  this  object  it  seems  to  be  essential  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
should  be  selected  solely  for  their  business  qualifications,  knowledge,  and  experience. 
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Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  representatives  would  tend  to  make  its  numbers  unwieldy. 
There  is  further  the  consideration  that  the  main  War  Debt  is,  and  will  probably 
remain,  a  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  only.  The  reasons,  therefore,  which  appear 
to  require  the  early  constitution  of  such  a  Board  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  do  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  Possessions 
of  the  Crown.  The  main  direct  interest  which  this  country  would  have  in  the 
operations  of  such  a  Board  would  be  concerned  with  the  extent  of  the  profits  which 
it  could  earn.  The  interests  which  the  Dominions  and  other  territories  would 
leverally  have  in  these  operations  would  be  concerned  only  to  a  minor  extent  with 
the  redemption  of  War  Debt,  and  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  extent  to  which 
fresh  capital  and  labour  would  be  diverted  to  them,  and  settlement  would  be 
promoted. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  any  Statutory  Authority,  which  for  the  sake  of 
illustration  might  be  concerned  with  the  development  of,  say,  land  in  Canada,  the 
position  would  be  different.  It  would  clearly  be  in  the  interests  of  such  an  enter- 
prise that  the  Board  which  would  manage  its  affairs  should  include  Canadian  business 
men,  having  knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  particular 
business  proposed  to  be  undertaken.  The  procedure  contemplated  to  be  followed 
in  establishing  such  an  enterprise  would  accordingly  be  :  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
Home  Development  Board  would  negotiate,  either  with  the  Dominion  Government, 
or  with  some  subsidiary  authority,  in  regard  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  enterprise 
would  be  jointly  undertaken  ;  and,  where  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at,  both 
parties  would  concur  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Statutory  Authority  which  would  be 
formed  to  carry  it  out  and  as  to  the  personnel  of  its  directorate.  So  far  as  division 
of  profits  is  concerned,  I  assume,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  indicated,  that  any 
Dominion  Government  would  be  ready  to  allow  the  major  portion  of  the  profit  to 
be  retained  by  the  Home  Authority  for  the  purposes  in  view,  if  satisfied  that  an 
active  development  of  dormant  assets  would  be  carried  out  within  its  territory. 
Its  interest  would  mainly  lie  in  the  acceleration  of  immigration  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  Government  revenue  which  would  inevitably  follow. 

I  also  desire  to  point  out  that  the  Development  Board  under  discussion  would 
perform  functions  of  a  wholly  different  character  from  those  which  the  Dominions 
Royal  Commission  has  recently  proposed  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Board  which  it 
has,  to  my  mind  somewhat  infelicitously,  styled  an  Imperial  Development  Board. 
This  Board,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  would  not  develop  anything  itself.  It  would 
study,  collate,  and  advise,  and  would  no  doubt  carry  out  a  great  deal  of  most  useful 
and  necessary  work  which  would  be  of  great  value  to  a  Development  Board  such  as 
I  have  in  mind.  The  two  Boards  would,  in  fact,  be  mutually  useful  and  complementary 
to  one  another.  But  I  do  not  think  that  their  work  could  be  consolidated  with 
advantage,  or  that  one  Board  could  be  appointed  to  carry  out  both  branches  of  work 
with  good  prospect  of  success.  I  wish  to  emphasise  this  point  because  I  think  it 
unlikely  that  men  could  readily  be  found. who  would  be  likely  to  combine  in  their 
persons  th«  widely  different  qualities  and  qualifications  needed  for  the  efficient  con- 
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duct  of  such  very  different  kinds  of  work.  The  Board  proposed  by  the  Dominions 
Royal  Commission  would  require  to  be  mainly  composed  of  men  possessed  of  Govern- 
ment administrative  experience,  while  the  Board  which  I  have  been  discussing  should 
be  exclusively  financial  and  commercial. 

In  the  light  of  these  explanations  I  may  refer  to  a  criticism  of  our  Committee's 
work  which  I  have  not  previously  mentioned.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  our 
proposals  are  not  sufficiently  definite  and  detailed,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticise 
them  effectively  because  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit.  Those  who  take 
this  line  have  failed  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  task  to  which  we  are  addressing 
ourselves.  We  are  neither  competent,  nor  do  we  desire,  to  anticipate  the  work  or 
the  conclusions  of  the  Empire  Resources  Development  Board,  which  we  hope  will  be 
established  as  the  result  of  our  efforts.  Our  task  will  be  completed  when  the  Govern- 
ment adopts  our  suggested  policy  in  principle,  and  sets  up  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  it.  Until  that  time  arrives  it  would  be  premature  and  futile  on  our 
part  to  endeavour  to  formulate  proposals  in  detail.  Before  that  can  be  done  effectively 
any  individual  suggestion  will  have  to  be  examined  by  the  experts  employed  by  the 
Development  Board,  which,  with  all  the  facts  before  it,  will  alone  be  able  to  devise 
the  best  means  for  giving  effect  to  it,  if  it  so  desires.  We  as  a  Committee  are  not 
wedded  to  any  particular  proposal.  All  we  profess  to  do  is  to  give  illustrations  of 
what  we  believe  might  be  done  were  our  policy  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  on 
sound  business  lines. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  you  I  repeat  that  the  field  of  endeavour  of  the  Empire 
Resources  Development  Committee  covers  merely  a  email  portion  of  a  far  wider  area 
which  is  concerned  with  the  general  relations  of  the  State  to  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed.  During  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  War,  it  had  become 
an  article  of  faith  among  large  sections  of  the  community  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  could  be  served  best  in  all  circumstances  by  allowing  individuals  to  pursue 
their  business  as  and  how  they  pleased.  Experience  and  examination  have,  however, 
since  shown  that  this  belief  rested  upon  no  solid  foundation  of  fact.  We  now  know 
and  recognise  that  unregulated  individualism  has  led  to  an  immense  waste  of  natural 
resources  and  to  much  avoidable  human  degradation  and  suffering,  and  that  it 
has  been  productive  of  intense  class  hatred.  In  the  era  which  we  are  approaching 
these  maleficent  conditions  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  if  the  most  is  to  be  made 
of  our  Empire  and  if  the  maximum  of  security  and  well-being  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  its 
citizens.  We  must  retrace  our  steps  and  follow  again  the  wise  course,  steadfastly 
pursued  by  our  ancestors,  of  making  the  interests  of  the  community  our  first  care- 
National  and  financial  considerations  alike  preclude  us  from  continuing  in  the  old 
pre-War  ways. 

I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  that  opportunities  for 
development  along  new  paths  and  by  new  methods  exist,  if  we  have  the  vision 
and  imagination  to  perceive  them,  the  grit  to  seize  them,  and  the  energy 
to  make  use  of  them.  The  examples  which  I  have  given  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
what  the  return  from  successful  effort  might  be,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  might 
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hope  to  be  relieved  from  the  crushing  burden  of  debt  which  the  War  is  imposing  on  us. 
The  combined  financial  results  of  a  number  of  independent  State  activities  may  quite 
probably  attain  to  very  large  dimensions,  when  many  of  the  social  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted  will  automatically  disappear.  The  Gods  help  those  who 
help  themselves,  and  though  for  the  time  being  our  main  efforts  must  be  concentrated 
upon  winning  the  War,  it  is  not  incompatible  with  that  aim  to  consider,  in  our  hours 
of  relaxation,  what  we  can  do  with  our  magnificent  Empire  when  we  have  saved  it 
from  the  armed  menace  that  threatened  to  destroy  us,  and  can  throw  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly into  the  task  of  dealing  with  it  on  new  lines  in  the  common  interest  of  all 
its  citizens. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  after  the  Secretary  had  read  a  letter  from  Lord 
Desborough  expressing  regret  at  his  absence,  the  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Hamar  Greenwood, 
Bart.,  M.P.),  in  introducing  the  speaker,  said :  Mr.  Wilson-Fox  speaks  on  questions 
relating  to  the  Empire  with  an  intimate  knowledge,  which  extends  over  a  life-long 
career  beyond  the  seas  such  as  few  men  in  public  or  private  lite  can  boast  of.  The 
Empire  Resources  Development  Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  entirely 
educative,  and  his  sole  desire  is  to  continue  to  stir  up  an  interest  in  our  Empire, 
which  must  be  stirred  up,  if  we  are  to  reap  the  full  benefit,  moral  and  material,  of  the 
great  heritage  under  the  Union  Jack.  I  believe  the  British  people  are  the  best  people 
in  the  world,  and  the  British  Empire  the  greatest  instrument  for  good  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Let  me  refer  to  the  recent  manifesto  issued  under  the  auspices  of  a 
portion  of  the  Labour  Party  with  the  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson.  In 
that  manifesto  Mr.  Henderson  suggested,  as  the  policy  of  those  who  follow  him,  that 
we  should  make  of  large  areas  of  our  colonial  possessions — especially  in  Africa — a  sort 
of  inter-colonial  zone,  to  be  governed  by  some  international  tribunal,  to  be  set  up 
one  does  not  know  how  or  why.  On  that  point  let  me  say  that  the  greatest  glory 
of  the  British  race  is  its  just  and  beneficent  administration  of  the  Dark  Colonies  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  passes  my  understanding  how  Mr.  Henderson,  who  has  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  a  time  when  the  Empire  is  over- 
flowing with  enthusiasm  for  the  common  sacrifice,  could  suggest  that  anybody  was 
equal  to  the  British  administrator  in  the  Colonies  that  are  our  heritage  and  possession  and 
trust.  It  is  admitted  in  every  country  and  in  every  Dominion  and  Colony  that  British 
administration  is  not  only  better  than  any  other  country's  administration,  but  is  the 
standard  to  which  they  should  all  strive  to  attain.  The  only  rival  we  have  in  this 
respect  is  the  modern  administration  of  our  American  cousins,  who  in  Honolulu, 
Cuba,  and  the  Philippines  have  carried  out  the  best  traditions  of  the  race  to  which 
we  both  belong,  and  have  added,  what  Mr.  Wilson-Fox  and  many  others  would  like 
to  add  in  our  own  Colonies,  a  greater  support,  financial  and  in  personnel,  in  the 
development  of  those  Colonies  they  have  recently  acquired. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  the  following  discussion  took  place  : — 
Mr.  A.  BIOLAND,  M.P. :  I  myself  was  brought  up  an  intense  individualist ;  so 
that  this  idea  of  State  intervention  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  such  purposes 
as  the  liquidation  of  our  fabulous  National  Debt  was  at  first  very  repugnant  to  me. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  get  over  that  natural  prejudice,  and  I  declare  positively,  after 
weighing  the  matter  most  carefully,  that  that  huge  debt  can  be  borne  almost  lightly, 
provided  we  take  due  advantage  of  the  enormous  possibilities  within  the  British  Empire. 
I  have,  in  fact,  an  infinite  belief  in  the  potentialities  of  that  Empire.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  the  Government  has  put  me  in  authority  over  certain  produce,  and  I  say 
deliberately — put  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire  behind  us,  teJl  us  what  to  do, 
and  we  will  do  it.  If  y«u  tell  me  to  grow  something,  and  put  those  resources  behind 
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me,  I  can  do  it  and  make  thousands  and  millions  of  pounds  while  doing  it.  Take 
British  Guiana.  There  we  have  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  everything  except  the 
people.  Give  me  an  order  to  raise  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  to  get  the  requisite 
labour,  and  to  offer  a  preference  over  the  foreign  article,  and  I  will  do  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  reasonable  period  sell  the  land  to  the  cultivator  at  a  fair  price.  We  should 
have  created  an  enormous  land-value  on  those  estates,  built  up  a  vast  industry,  and 
at  the  same  time  fed  the  people  at  home.  Our  Socialist  friends  are  telling  us  we  shall 
have  to  take  from  the  rich  in  order  to  pay  this  debt.  I  say  the  riches  the  Empire 
holds  are  in  its  own  soil,  in  its  forests,  in  its  mines,  in  its  seas.  Our  Committee  has 
been  assailed  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  as  being  the  advocates  of  exploiting 
native  labour  for  capitalist  ends.  Of  all  the  horrible  charges  that  can  be  brought, 
that  is  to  my  mind  about  the  worst.  I  was  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  if  the  mind  of  any  man  is  bent  on  doing  the  right  and  fair  thing  to  the 
native,  I  claim  to  be  that  man.  In  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have  fixed  the  price 
of  West  African  produce  in  the  British  market.  I  called  the  African  merchants  into 
my  office  and  said :  "  The  desire  of  the  Government  is  that  the  natives  shall  receive 
the  highest  price  ever  known.  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  what  is 
the  best  price  we  should  pay  in  order  to  draw  the  greatest  quantities  of  produce. 
At  the  same  time  the  native  must  be  well  paid,  but  not  paid  such  a  high  wage  as 
would  discourage  him  from  putting  forth  his  best  exertions."  After  full  consideration 
we  fixed  a  price  which  was  fair  to  the  native,  to  the  merchant,  and  to  the  shipowner, 
with  the  result  that,  had  not  such  action  been  taken,  the  article  of  margarine  alone, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  3«.  a  pound  to-day  instead  of  Is.  Surely  in  a  time  of 
War  and  in  the  time  of  reconstruction  after  the  War  we  ought  to  consider  the  native 
races  and  our  own  people  as  one.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  pay  the  natives  three  times 
the  price  of  their  toil,  simply  because  some  workmen  here  with  their  high  wages  might 
be  able  to  pay  3s.  a  pound  for  margarine.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether 
after  the  War  we  are  to  regard  ourselves  still  as  one  people,  taking  into  consideration 
also  our  French,  Belgian,  and  other  Allies,  and  whether,  having  spent  these  vast  sums 
in  order  to  win  the  War,  the  British  Government  ought  not  to  have  some  voice  in 
settling  the  values  of  these  products.  I  say  emphatically,  in  the  interest  of  the  subject- 
races  of  our  tropical  dominions,  that  they  have  the  same  interest  in  paying  for  this 
War  as  we  have.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  see  about  whale  oil.  That  oil  to-day, 
uncontrolled,  would  be  worth  £100  a  ton.  I  fixed  the  price  at  £50,  notwithstanding 
the  protests  of  the  Norwegian  fishermen,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  say  that  at  that  price 
they  cannot  make  a  handsome  profit.  It  is  from  this  source,  by  the  way,  we  have 
been  able  to  get  enormous  supplies  of  glycerine.  I  have  only  suggested  some  of  the 
things  that  can  be  done.  I  say,  let  us  cast  aside  former  prejudices,  and  as  members 
of  this  Empire  say  that  we  are  going  to  develop  these  national  sources  of  wealth,  even 
if  in  doing  so  we  go  a  little  in  the  direction  of  State  socialism. 

Mr.  W.  ACTON  ADAMS  said  that  the  lecturer  had  referred  to  two  methods  of  paying 
off  debt — the  conscription  of  wealth  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire.  The  first  he  dismissed  as  impracticable,  and  in  that  conclusion  Mr.  Adams 
agreed ;  but  seeing  that  the  Socialists  had  adopted  conscription  of  wealth  as  one  of  the 
planks  of  their  platform,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other  day 
rather  dallied  with  the  proposal,  the  subject  was  well  worthy  of  full  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  major  part  of  the  lecture,  he  had  been  working  for  fifty  years  in 
doing  exactly  what  the  lecturer  wished  to  be  done — development  of  the  resources  of 
the  Empire.  He  agreed  that  there  is  within  the  Empire  everything  we  require  to 
supplement  our  food  and  our  comfort  at  home ;  and  that  with  our  coal  and  iron,  and 
our  skilled  mechanics  and  scientific  men,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  direct  the  traffic 
into  the  right  channels.  This  could  be  done  by  putting  a  toll  on  outsiders,  with  a 
reduction  in  favour  of  our  Allies.  In  dealing  with  some  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Wilson-Fox  he  questioned  the  latter'i  optimistic  expectations.  Project*  for  special 
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settlement  had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand ;  some  of  them  had 
developed  and  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but  did  not  clear  off4  the  National 
Debt.  With  regard  also  to  the  Assouan  Dam,  he  did  not  dispute  the  lecturer's  figures, 
but  said  that  that  had  not  paid  off  the  National  Debt.  In  his  opinion  the  best  thing 
the  Government  could  do  was  to  take  up  preference  shares  in  good  undertakings. 

Sir  VICTOR  BUXTON  :  The  reference  made  to  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines 
Protection  Society  compels  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  why  we  see  grave  dangers 
in  certain  proposals  of  the  Committee.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  other  aspects 
of  the  question,  but  just  a  word  about  the  project  of  the  Government  participating 
in  commercial  enterprises — such  as  the  production  of  palm  oil  in  tropical  dependencies. 
Colonial  policy  hitherto  has  been  based  on  the  principle  of  service — not  on  the  exploita- 
tion of  these  dependencies.  Mr.  Fox  instanced  Egypt  and  the  great  dam  at  Assouan. 
That  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  piece  of  public  work  which  has  brought  enormous 
material  benefits  to  the  cultivators.  It  is  an  absolutely  different  thing,  a  new  depar- 
ture, if  the  Government  enters  into  competition  with  private  enterprise.  We  have 
regarded  ourselves  hitherto  as  the  trustees  for  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Administration  had  no  interest  in  commerce  has  enabled  that 
Administration  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  between  European  employers  and  native 
labourers,  and  has  inspired  great  confidence  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Bigland  has  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  producing — I  don't  know  how  many  million  tons  of  sugar.  Where 
is  the  labour  to  be  brought  from  ?  Is  there  not  great  danger  of  some  measure  of 
compulsion  being  applied  if  the  British  Government  were  interested  in  any  scheme 
of  that  kind  ?  Mr.  Fox  suggested  that  large  numbers  of  investors  throughout  the 
country  would  be  interested  in  the  project.  That  would  add  to  the  danger  of  forced 
labour,  and,  even  if  the  danger  were  actually  avoided,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  use  some  measure  of  compulsion  may  easily  impair  confidence  in 
the  people.  Our  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  encourage  the  native  cultivator,  and,  through 
his  increasing  prosperity — as  on  the  Gold  Coast,  by  the  production  of  cocoa — the 
revenue  is  proportionately  benefited.  We  ought  to  remember  that  these  dependencies 
are  not  our  estates,  but  protectorates ;  that  they  have  no  representative  institutions, 
and  that  we  have  the  greater  responsibility,  therefore,  not  to  exploit  them  for  our  own 
gain.  I  submit  that  the  policy  which  has  enabled  our  administration  to  treat  these 
matters  with  absolute  impartiality  is  the  policy  which  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
inhabitants  and  has  elicited  that  splendid  loyalty  which  has  bound  them  to  the  Empire 
in  this  time  of  crisis.  Therefore  let  us  be  careful  not  to  adopt  any  new  policy  for  our 
own  gain  that  may  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  that  confidence. 

Mr.  J.  F.  MASON,  M.P. :  The  lecturer  gave  certain  instances  in  which  the  State 
has  carried  on  enterprises  successfully,  and  has  indicated  certain  other  cases  in  which 
individual  enterprise  was  not  successful.  For  myself  I  should  always  have  the  gravest 
doubt  whether  the  State  is  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  carrying  on  profitable 
business ;  but  undoubtedly  there  are  certain  sides  of  enterprise  which  the  State  can 
do  much  better  than  any  individual  effort — for  instance,  the  supply  of  power  on  a 
large  scale.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  utmost  use  should  be 
made  of  the  energy  and  experience,  and,  above  all,  of  the  self-interest  of  individuals. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  this  scheme  will  ultimately  work  out  best,  if  the 
combination  of  the  State  and  individual  is  made  as  close  as  possible — that  the  State 
should  set  up  the  framework  and  the  individuals  should  fill  in  the  pieces,  the  State 
taking  as  remuneration  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  profits,  always  leaving  sufficient 
to  ensure  that  the  individual  would  be  encouraged  to  exert  his  best  energies.  In 
that  way  the  State  may  raise  a  large  revenue  for  the  relief  of  taxation.  Whether 
it  will  bring  in  such  large  blocks  of  revenue  as  to  pay  off  great  chunks  of  the  National 
Debt  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  OCTAVITTS  BEALE  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  are  certain  undertakings 
in  the  nature  of  monopolies — such  as  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  like — which  ought 
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to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  though  he  remarked  by  the  way  that  the  State 
ownership  of  railways  did  not  always  encourage  the  State  to  construct  good  roads 
by  the  side  of  those  railways.  He  had  some  doubts  himself  whether  our  stupendous 
National  Debt  would  be  paid  off  by  mere  speculative  enterprises. 

Mr.  F.  CROSBIE  ROLES  stated  that  he  had  in  various  ways  been  a  supporter  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee,  and  acknowledged  the  great  work  it  had  done  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  that  care  would  be  taken  not  to  raise  hopes  which  could  not  be  realised 
along  the  lines  indicated. 

Mr.  R.  E.  DENNETT  said  that  he  had  just  returned  from  West  Africa,  and  that 
most  of  the  natives  looked  upon  the  concessionaire  system  with  disgust.  He  happened 
to  have  been  in  the  Congo  before  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians  was  made  sovereign. 
The  King  introduced  the  system  into  the  Congo.  It  ruined  the  trade  of  the  lower 
Congo,  whatever  it  may  have  done  for  the  Upper  Congo.  He  hoped  that  was  not 
the  system  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  Nigeria  or  any  other  British  West  African 
Colony.  If  what  was  wanted  was  a  combination  of  merchants  to  take  up  as  a  mo- 
nopoly the  trade  in  palm  oil,  that  had  already  been  tried.  The  African  Association 
bought  up  all  the  interests  of  other  firms  engaged  in  the  palm-oil  and  palm-kernel 
trade  and  attempted  to  monopolise  the  trade.  What  had  been  the  consequences  ? 
New  firms  started  almost  immediately  the  old  firms  were  bought  out,  and  to-day 
the  African  Association  was  simply  one  among  many.  He  did  not  himself  think  that 
we  realised  how  great  and  independent  a  person  the  West  African  native  is.  He 
was  not  like  the  native  of  South  Africa.  The  land  tenure,  for  instance,  was  vory 
different  from  the  land  tenure,  say,  in  Rhodesia.  There  were  rich  merchants  (natives) 
in  all  the  coast  towns — men  whom  we  could  hardly  expect  to  give  up  their  interests 
in  Africa  and  climb  palm-trees  in  order  to  oblige  the  British  Empire.  In  regard  to 
the  £50,000,000  profit  expected  to  be  made  out  of  the  palm-oil  trade  hi  West  Africa, 
in  1913  the  value  of  the  total  produce  of  the  three  colonies  amounted  to  £14,000,000. 
He  did  not  know  how  they  were  going  to  make  £50,000,000  profit  out  of  that. 

Mr.  JESSON  (L.C.C.)  remarked  that  there  were  persons  who  did  not  seem  to  realise 
that  we  are  in  a  different  world  from  that  which  existed  before  the  War.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  remind  them  that  the  Government  had  taken  over  the  railways,  the  shipping, 
and  practically  the  engineering  trade  of  the  country,  because  they  could  not  trust 
private  enterprise  to  do  the  work  for  them,  and  in  many  directions  the  Government 
had  abolished  competition  altogether.  What  he  was  most  concerned  about  as  a  Trade 
Union  Official  was  what  was  going  to  happen  after  the  War.  If  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  pay  for  this  War  by  ordinary  pre-war  methods  under  which  the  lads  who 
had  fought  at  the  Front  and  had  won  the  War  would  come  back  and  pay  for  the 
War,  we  were  heading  straight  for  a  revolution.  No  ;  we  should  have  to  find  some 
other  methods.  He  could  assure  the  meeting  that  the  proposals  of  the  Empire  Resources 
Development  Committee  were  catching  on  with  the  workmen  of  this  country.  If  there 
were  any  better  proposals  for  paying  off  the  War  Debt,  he  should  very  much  like  to 
hear  them. 

Mr.  D.  G.  BEGO  (The  River  Plate)  considered  that  benefits  would  accrue  from  the 
construction  of  railways  for  the  opening  up  of  new  countries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  general  discussion  Mr.  WILSON- Fox,  M.P.,  said  in 
reply :  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  review  the  extremely  interesting  speeches. 
The  one  which  impressed  me  most  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Jesson.  We  have  got  to 
devise  some  new  methods.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  destructive,  and  difficult  to  be 
constructive.  Mr.  Acton  Adams  has  given  us  some  depressing  information  about  various 
enterprises,  but  even  he  has  admitted  that  there  are  some  which  the  State  can  well 
undertake  on  the  right  lines.  That  is  all  I  want.  We  are  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  proposal.  It  is  for  the  Board  to  investigate  every  suggestion,  to  consider 
whether  those  suggestions  are  feasible,  and,  if  so,  to  carry  them  out. 

These  matters  cannot  be  settled  by  spreading  broad  your  phylacteries  and  assuming 
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that  everybody  is  going  to  do  evil  except  yourself.  In  many  parts  of  Africa  the  Tery 
name  of  Exeter  Hall  was  a  term  of  opprobrium.  There  is  nothing  an  Englishman 
abroad  so  much  resents  as  being  regarded  by  men  sitting  at  home  as  a  pariah.  The 
Englishman  abroad  takes  as  generous  and  just  a  view  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow 
citizens  as  does  the  Englishman  at  home.  Sir  Victor  Buxton  has  repeated  charges  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  exploit  natives  which  he  knows  to  be  false, 
because  they  have  been  denied  in  writing  to  his  society  under  the  authority  of  men 
like  Lord  Selborne  and  others.  (A  member  of  the  audience — "He  did  not  say  that.") 
The  Committee  is  not  out  to  exploit  any  native  races,  but  to  improve  the  whole 
condition  of  Empire  and  to  improve  and  benefit  the  natives  equally  with  Europeans. 
My  address  was  delivered  in  no  controversial  spirit.  Nothing  I  have  said  justifies  the 
remarks  made,  and  I  deprecate  them  very  much  indeed.  The  whole  point  is  whether 
this  policy  is  a  right  one.  Criticism  of  particular  schemes  do  not  affect  the  policy 
in  principle.  I  gather  that  in  West  Africa  a  certain  body  of  merchants  who  have 
been  prominent  in  the  past  have  not  succeeded  in  forming  a  ring.  They  have  shown 
at  any  rate  some  desire  to  combine  against  the  native  producers.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  any  reason  for  telling  us  that  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  a  scheme  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Empire.  All  we  want  to  know  is — Does  the  principle  commend  itself 
to  you  and  to  the  public  ?  And  if  so,  Will  you  help  us  to  carry  it  out  ?  I  hope  that 
suggestions  and  criticisms  will  be  made  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  organise  these 
enterprises  with  the  assistance  of  practical  men.  I  regard  State  management,  rpure 
and  unadulterated,  as  a  very  bad  thing.  1  would  not  support  these  schemes  if  I 
thought  they  were  going  to  be  managed  by  Civil  servants. .  For  business  enterprise  we 
want  practical  business  men.  If  they  cannot  be  managed  by  business  men  picked 
for  the  purpose  they  cannot  be  managed  at  all. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  the  Lecturer  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 
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CANADA. 

Aviation  Funds. — Over  £30,000  has  been  raised  in  the  Dominion  under  the  title 
of  "The  Canadian  Aviation  Fund,"  of  which  Captain  D.  A.  Cameron,  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  is  the  Treasurer.  The  present  programme  is  that  the  Fund  shall  provide 
sixteen  aeroplanes,  to  be  made  in  Canada,  of  which  six  are  to  be  spared  for  use  at 
the  front,  and  the  remainder  kept  in  the  country  for  training  purposes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Queensland  Land  Settlement  Scheme. — The  following  details  go  to  prove  that  the 
Queensland  scheme  for  providing  for  soldier  settlers  on  the  land  has  been  drawn  up 
on  eminently  attractive  lines.  Applicants  for  land  must  be  resident  in  the  State,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  soldier  on  active  service  application  may  be  made  by  proxy,  either 
through  a  near  relative  or  a  duly  appointed  agent.  The  condition  of  personal  residence 
or  occupation  will  be  suspended  while  the  applicant  is  absent  on  military  duty  and 
for  six  months  after  his  return  and  discharge,  during  which  time  he  need  pay  no 
rent.  In  the  event  of  a  soldier's  death  within  twelve  months  after  receiving  his 
discharge,  the  privileges  of  the  scheme  will  be  extended  to  his  dependents.  No  deposit 
is  required  at  the  time  of  application  and  no  rent  is  payable  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  term.  A  survey  fee  is  payable  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments  without 
interest,  beginning  at  the  fourth  year  of  the  term,  from  which  period  up  to  the  fifteenth 
year  the  annual  rent  will  be  }\  per  cent,  of  the  notified  capital  value  of  the  land. 
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The  annual  rent  for  each  succeeding  period  of  fifteen  years  will  be  determined  by 
the  Land  Court,  while  the  Minister  has  power  to  remit  the  rent  for  any  period,  or 
to  postpone  payment,  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  applicant  is  not  obliged  to  reside  on  his 
holding  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  term,  but  the  lease  cannot  be  mortgaged  or 
transferred,  except  to  another  qualified  discharged  soldier,  until  ten  years'  residence 
has  been  completed.  The  size  of  the  holdings  varies  according  to  locality  and  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  land  is  intended.  Poultry  farms  run  to  about  10 
acres,  fruit  farms  about  25  acres,  dairy  farms  320  acres  to  1,280  acres,  and  mixed 
farms  from  80  acres  to  100  acres.  Liberal  advances  are  allowed  by  the  Government 
Savings  Bank,  the  interest  on  which  will  never  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  State  Govern- 
ment reserves  the  right  to  acquire  suitable  land  either  by  agreement  or  compulsorily, 
and  such  land  will  not  be  convertible  into  freeholds.  All  ex-service  men,  whether 
of  Australian,  British  or  "Allied  nationality,  are  eligible  as  applicants  under  the  scheme. 

NEW  ZEAIAND. 

Trade  Relations  with  America. — While  European  trade  has  been  hampered  by 
numerous  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  War,  such  as  altered  trade  routes  for 
example,  America  has  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  conditions 
thereby  created  for  the  further  development  of  her  export  trade.  Although  New 
Zealand  offers  a  relatively  small  market  for  American  goods,  trade  returns  show  that 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  increasing,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  and  partly  through  the  acquisition  of  the  positions  formerly  occupied 
by  France,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  and  other  countries  whose  individual  trade  values 
were  low,  but  which  taken  together  constituted  a  considerable  share  of  the  total 
trade  of  New  Zealand.  Whereas  imports  from  America  represented  12  per  cent,  of 
the  Dominion's  total  in  1915,  the  figures  had  advanced  to  15  per  cent,  in  1916,  and 
to  18  per  cent,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  The  fact  that  the  two  countries 
have  certain  conditions  in  common,  which  render  their  requirements  along  those 
particular  lines  almost  identical,  makes  it  easy  for  American  manufacturers  to  adapt 
their  stock  to  the  needs  of  the  purchaser.  The  United  States  already  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  in  barbed-wire  and  fencing  materials,  and  entirely  controls 
the  market  in  the  case  of  typewriters,  calculating  machines,  and  cinematograph  films, 
while  American  boots  and  shoes,  confectionery  and  motor-cars  are  exceedingly  popular 
in  New  Zealand.  From  New  York,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  the  distance  to  New  Zealand 
is  rather  over  8,500  miles,  while  from  San  Francisco,  via  Samoa  and  Honolulu,  it  is 
approximately  6,000  miles. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cotton  Growing. — The  last  cotton  crop  is  said  to  have'been  the  largest  yet  produced 
in  the  Union.  It  amounted  to  360,000  Ib.  seed  cotton,  of  which  210,000  Ib.  repre- 
sented lint.  The  price  obtained  for  seed  cotton  was  2^d.  to  3^.  per  Ib.  as  against 
6d.,  and  for  lint  9d.  to  Is.  per  ]b.  as  against  8d.  in  previous  years.  The  greater 
part  of  the  crop  was  disposed  of  to  local  buyers  for  manufacturing  purposes  within  the 
Union.  Favourable  reports  have  been  received  regarding  the  extension  of  cotton 
production  in  the  Transvaal.  Twice  the  area  is  under  cultivation  this  year  compared 
with  what  was  twelve  months  ago,  the  total  area  now  devoted  to  cotton  growing  in 
the  Transvaal  being'  approximately  4,000  acres.  Some  cotton  is  raised  in  Zululaiid, 
but  the  principal  areas  are  Rustenburg,  Waterberg,  and  Zoutpansberg. 

Food  Notes. — According  to  a  recent  report,  the  Government  has  found  it  necessary 
to  exercise  its  powers  of  control  over  the  price  of  foodstuffs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
OJ.se  of  sugar,  the  maximum  retail  price  of  which  has  been  fixed  at  4d.  per  Ib.  for 
that  produced  locally  in  Natal,  and  4±d.  per  Ib.  for  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Th« 
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Imperial  authorities  are  continuing  to  place  orders  in  South  Africa  for  further  con- 
signments of  meat  to  be  sent  to  Europe  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  To  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  this  unexpectedly  large  order,  the  shipping  space  formerly  used  for  im- 
ported frozen  meat  is  now  being  held  for  the  export  trade,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Union  Government  to  forward  supplies  at  regular  intervals  of  five  or  six  weeks. 
Until  recently  the  demand  for  South  African  cheese  was  extremely  limited  ;  but  since 
the  inevitable  reduction  of  imports  from  Holland  and  elsewhere,  the  home-made  product 
has  begun  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer.  Besides  supplying  the  home 
markets,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  for  export. 

WEST  AFRICA. 

Conditions  in  the  Gambia. — When  reviewing  the  general  situation  in  the  Colony 
at  the  close  of  last  year,  the  Governor  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the  continuance 
of  financial  prosperity  in  spite  of  war  handicaps.  After  taking  into  account  direct 
war  contributions  amounting  to  £11,000,  together  with  other  similar  expenditure  of 
a  more  indirect  nature,  there  remained,  according  to  the  estimates,  a  credit  balance 
of  about  £12,318,  making  a  total  surplus  of  £138,137  with  which  to  start  the  current 
year.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  especially  in  the  case  of  rice,  which  is  a 
staple  food  among  the  natives,  has  caused  considerable  anxiety,  but  this  year  the 
outlook  is  better,  thanks  to  the  success  of  the  Governor's  appeal  to  the  population 
to  grow  large  crops  as  a  safeguard  against  possible  privation. 

Togoland  under  British  Rule. — According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  natives  in  the  British  sphere  of  occupation  in  Togoland  have 
33  per  cent,  more  land  under  cultivation  now  than  they  ever  had  while  under  German 
rule.  The  custom  of  settling  as  far  as  possible  from  highways  and  railways,  hitherto 
adopted  in  order  to  escape  the  vexatious  interference  of  German  officials,  has  already 
been  abandoned,  and  produce  is  now  grown  within  reasonable  transport  distance  of 
the  market.  The  abolition  of  flogging  as  a  regular  punishment,  and  the  practice 
of  hearing  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  in  public  are  boons  that  are  much  appreciated 
by  the  natives.  The  freedom  from  forced  labour,  too,  gives  them  time  to  develop  th^ir  own 
interests  and  resources.  It  is  stated  that  the  provisional  administration  is  already 
financially  self-supporting. 

EAST  AFRICA, 

"  Out  Day  "  at  Beira. — When  the  British  community  at  Beira  was  appealed  to 
for  a  special  contribution  to  the  1916  "  Our  Day "  Fund,  a  sum  of  £502  was  received, 
which  amount  included  £117  from  the  Illovo  Sugar  Estates.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  "  Our  Day"  appeal,  however,  Britishers  have  indeed  made  a  gallant  response. 
It  is  said  that  the  list  is  still  incomplete,  and  yet  the  total  stands  already  at 
£890.  This  sum  includes  £168  from  the  Illovo  Sugar  Estates,  and  several  generous 
gifts  from  Portuguese  residents. 

MALTA. 

Maltese  Volunteers. — It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  a  number  of  Maltese 
subjects  are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  Empire  as  members  of  various  scattered 
units  of  the  Imperial  forces.  Many  enlisted  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada, 
having  migrated  thither  before  the  War.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Harry  Barren, 
during  the  years  1907-12,  actively  encouraged  emigration  from  Malta  to  distant  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Roughly  speaking,  between  3,000  and  4,000  Maltese  had  settled  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  by  1914,  while  somewhere  about  1,500  had  made 
their  way  to  Australia.  The  emigration  of  Maltese  to  Australia  was  greatly  hampered 
by  prejudice,  largely  arising  from  ignorance  of  language  and  customs,  but  the  ex- 
pjriuuut  WAS  considered  well  worth  trying.  Those  Maltese  who  enlisted  in  the  Australian 
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Force  have  seen  service  both  in  France  and  Gallipoli.  There  was  also  a  Labour 
Corps  of  400  Maltese  working  at  Gallipoli,  under  shell-fire  every  day  during  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  time.  Maltese  sailors  also  have  performed  necessary  services  in 
connection  with  the  Navy,  having  worked  on  repairing  ships  and  so  on. 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 

War  Services. — In  addition  to  the  large  sums  voted  by  the  Governments  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  to  assist  the  Imperial  Government 
to  carry  on  the  War,  an  official  statement  shows  that  down  to  the  end  of  November 
last  private  contributions  amounting  approximately  to  £488,052  have  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Malaya  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  Prince  of  Wales' s  Fund,  and  other  British 
and  Allied  Funds  in  connection  with  the  War.  This  does  not  include  the  presentation 
of  thirty-five  aeroplanes  and  one  "  tank,"  the  latter  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  En 
Tong  Seng  of  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  fund  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  F.M.S. 
Military  Hospital  of  204  beds  in  England,  and  for  making  grants  to  the  dependents 
of  officers  and  men  from  the  F.M.S.  who  have  fallen  in  the  War,  or  been  incapacitated 
by  wounds  or  ill-health,  must,  however,  be  deducted  from  the  above  sum.  Well  over  a 
thousand  British  subjects  have  left  the  F.M.S.  on  active  military  service,  of  whom  135 
have  been  killed  and  76  wounded.  Brigadier- General  A.  B.  Hubback,  Commandant 
of  the  Malay  States  Volunteer  Rifles,  has  been  promoted  and  awarded  the  C.M.G. 
for  his  services  in  France,  and  other  honours  include  five  D.S.O.'s,  thirty-nine  Military 
Crosses,  one  Military  Medal,  three  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  one  Italian  Order.  In  this 
connection  mention  must  be  made  of  H.M.S.  Malaya,  the  battleship  presented  to 
the  British  Navy  by  the  F.M.S. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Prosperity  Of  Johore. — The  State  of  Johore  has  enjoyed  a  run  of  prosperity  during 
the  past  five  years  that  has  eclipsed  all  previous  records.  Last  year's  revenue  amounted 
to  £930,634,  as  compared  with  £507,341  in  1912.  In  addition  to  other  War  donations, 
the  Sultan  of  Johore  generously  contributed  £31,500  to  the  British  War  Office,  for  the 
purchase  of  fourteen  aeroplanes.  Besides  reducing  the  public  debt  by  £320,800,  the  Johore 
Government  invested  £100,000  in  Exchequer  Bonds,  and  also  followed  the  example  of  the 
F.M.S.  Government  in  undertaking  to  subscribe  dollar  for  dollar  subscribed  by  the  Johore 
public*  or  Johore  planting  and  mining  companies  having  headquarters  in  England,  towards 
the  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  to  provide  assistance  to  men 
disabled  in  the  War  and  to  the  dependents  of  men  who  lose  their  lives  in  the  War. 
The  trade  returns  are  remarkable,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  1916  being  43  per  cent. 
over  1915. 

CEYLON. 

Discovery  of  Valuable  Minerals.— As  a  result  of  the  mineral  survey  which  is  being 
conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Government  of  Ceylon  has 
arranged  to  work  the  deposits  of  monazite  sand  which  have  been  discovered  and  pro- 
nounced of  value  in  supplementing  the  commercial  supplies  of  thoria  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  incandescent  gas  mantles,  and  suitable  British  machinery  has  been 
selected  by  the  Institute,  and  will  shortly  be  shipped  to  the  Colony.  For  some  time 
the  monazite  deposits  in  Brazil  were  the  only  commercial  source  from  which  to  obtain 
thoria,  but  later  this  monopoly  was  broken  by  the  discovery  of  deposits  of  monazite 
in  the  native  State  of  Travancore,  India,  which  latter  was  found  to  contain  nearly 
twice  as  much  thoria  as  the  Brazilian  monazite.  Both  these  sources  of  supply  were 
controlled  by  a  German  syndicate  up  to  the  outbreak  of  War,  but  the  Indian  company 
has  since  been  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  British  interests.  Ceylon  has  been 
found  to  possess  other  valuable  thoria  minerala  besides  monazite,  one  of  which  ia 
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thorianite,  the  richest  known  source  of  thoria.  When  this  mineral  first  came  c 
the  British  market  it  commanded  the  high  price  of  £1,600  per  ton,  but  deposits  ha^ 
since  proved  to  be  very  limited. 

COOK  ISLANDS. 

Native  Loyalty. — The  natives  of  the  Cook  Islands,  Eastern  Pacific,  have  collecte 
over  £42  which  they  have  forwarded  to  the  Overseas  Club,  requesting  that  it  sha 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  comforts  for  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  is  further  state 
that  a  war  memorial  is  to  be  erected  at  Raratonga  in  memory  of  native  Cook  Islandei 
who  have  fallen  in  the  War,  towards  which  the  natives  have  given  £125. 


REVIEWS. 

SIR  COLIN  SCOTT-MONCRIEFF.* 

SIR  COLIN  SCOTT-MONCRIEFF  was  one  of  those  typical  Scots  whose  natural  destiny  i 
life  seems  to  be  to  serve  the  British  Empire  in  the  East ;  he  might  have  taken  fc 
his  motto  his  own  expression,  "  Downright  satisfactory  work  in  a  desert  is  bette 
than  pottering  in  a  paradise."  Soott-Moncrieff  was  not  a  man  who  would  have  evt 
pottered  about,  whether  in  paradise  or  in  the  warmer  climates  where  most  of-  hi 
working  life  was  passed,  but  he  certainly  did  downright  satisfactory  work.  An  R.  I 
man,  he  arrived  in  India  just  in  time  to  see  the  fag  end  of  the  Mutiny — therefor 
his  work  lay  mainly  in  civil  engineering,  irrigation  and  famine  relief,  for  several  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  Egypt,  where  he  repaired  the  Nile  barrage  and  watche 
the  Nile  year  by  year  like  a  mother.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  th 
cotton  crop  expanded  so  regularly,  and  the  country  was  restored  to  prosperity ;  Lor 
Cromer  willingly  provided  the  money  that  gave  so  excellent  a  return.  Seott-Moncrie 
never  really  liked  Cromer,  and  referred  to  him  two  or  three  times  in  his  letters  a 
an  imperious  and  overbearing  man  ;  while  once  he  quotes  with  unfeigned  astonishmen 
Lady  Cromer's  casual  remark  about  her  husband  that  he  was  sentimental.  She  ough 
to  have  known  better  than  anybody  else,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  anybody  els 
had  ever  accused  Lord  Cromer  of  sentimentality.  However,  Scott-Moncrieff  and  h 
seem  to  have  respected  each  other  and  to  have  worked  fairly  well  together,  whic 
after  all  was  the  thing  that  mattered. 

Scott-Moncrieff  simply  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and  it  was  difficult  enough  t 
do  that  in  those  early  days  in  Egypt,  when,  as  he  angrily  notes,  Gladstone  was  fo 
ever  talking  of  the  impossible  policy  of  evacuation  and  John  Morley  and  other  Littl 
Englanders  were  for  ever  backing  him  up.  But  the  work  was  done  neverthelesf 
and  it  has  outlasted  the  apostles  of  negation,  as  constructive  work  usually  does. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  human  sketch  we  have  had  of  British  officia 
life  in  Egypt  in  the  early  days  of  the  Occupation.  The  picture  of  Scott  Moncriei 
doing  his  work  quietly,  and,  as  a  religious  man,  owning  his  dislike  of  the  Athanasiai 
Creed  in  the  very  place  where  that  ancient  controversy  was  waged,  is  a  pleasan 
one.  There  are  many  men  doing  similar  work  to-day,  and  the  value  of  this  book  i 
that  it  depicts  a  type. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  AT  WAR.f 

PROFESSOR  POLLARD  has  done  a  good  deal  of  lecturing  and  journalism  since  the  Wa 
began,  and  he  has  had  the  temerity  to  reprint  his  work  exactly  as  it  was  first  writter 
on  the  valid  plea  that  he  has  made  mistakes,  and  "  the  history  of  erroneous  opinio: 

*  Life  of  Sir  Colin  Scott-Moncrieff.     By  Mary  A.   Rollings.     John  Murray.     12s. 
t  The  Commonwealth  at  War.    By  A.  F.  Pollard.    Longmans  &  Co.    6«.  Gd. 
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is  an  integral  part  of  history."  On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  he  need  blush  at, 
and  some  pages  which  were  well  worth  writing.  If  this  book  is  read  a  hundred 
years  hence  by  some  stray  student,  as  is  a  conceivable  possibility,  it  will  help  him 
to  understand  the  temper  of  the  times,  even  in  the  lively  attack  on  the  men  of 
science,  where  Mr.  Pollard  most  enjoys  himself.  He  is  rather  unfair  to  the  biologists, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  after  all,  if  an  historian  cannot  be  unfair,  what  is  the  use  of  posing 
as  an  impartial  historian  at  all  ?  The  best  paper  in  the  book,  that  on  the  growth 
of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  suffers  from  not  having  the  replies  given  by  Professor 
Ramsay  Muir  and  others  reprinted  with  it ;  the  subject,  that  of  a  nation  consciously 
planning  out  its  future,  is  one  worthy  of  a  general  debate,  and  Professor  Pollard  has 
to  admit  some  rather  large  holes  in  his  own  argument. 


BRANCH   NEWS. 

BRISTOL. 

A  LARGE  gathering  of  the  members  of  the  Bristol  Branch  took  place  on  February  26, 
to  welcome  Lord  Morris,  ex- Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland.  In  his  speech  Lord 
Morris  touched  upon  several  of  the  great  Empire  topics  which  are  now  filling  men's 
minds  both  at  home  and  overseas,  and  referred  more  especially  to  the  question  of 
reconstruction  after  the  War.  In  speaking  about  the  Institute  itself,  he  stated  that 
there  were  times  when  he  wondered  whether  they  all  appreciated  what  the  British 
Empire  really  is  ;  whether  they  ever  really  reflected  upon  its  extent  in  territory  and 
population  ;  how  it  was  won  and  how  it  was  to  be  held.  There  were  responsibilities 
which  devolved  upon  them  as  its  owners — as  the  heirs  of  the  ages,  and  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  was  teaching  them  how  those  responsibilities  should  be  borne.  In 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker,  the  Lord  Mayor  stated  that  he  wished  the 
same  sort  of  missionary  work  which  was  being  done  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
could  be  carried  on  in  the  more  congested  parts  of  Bristol.  If  that  was  done,  it 
would  help  some  of  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  being 
daily  brought  face  to  face. 

A  very  successful  Smoking  Concert  was  held  in  the  Branch  Building  on  March  11. 
The  programme  was  essentially  a  Bristol  one  ;  the  words  of  all  the  songs  selected 
were  written  by  Mr.  Fred  E.  Weatherley,  the  music  of  the  majority  of  the  songs  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Roeckel,  and  the  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
George  Riseley.  There  was  a  very  crowded  house,  and  hospitality  was  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  guests  by  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard.  Such  gatherings 
as  these  will  do  much  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Institute's  Branch,  which 
now  numbers  nearly  1,000.  It  is  hoped  by  the  local  council  that  this  number  will 
be  extended  during  the  present  jubilee  year  of  the  Institute. 


HOUSE    AND   SOCIAL   COMMITTEE. 

A  WELL-ATTENDED  meeting  of  the  Fellows  was  held  on  February  21,  when  an  address 
was  given  by  Major  Henry  B.  Barton,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Finsbury,  on  "  The  Entente 
Peoples'  Alliance."  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Wm.  Grey  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  K.B.E., 
who,  in  introducing  the  speaker,  dwelt  upon  the  question  of  the  proposed  League  of 
Nations,  as  a  preliminary  to  which  he  considered  that  the  formation  of  the  Entente 
Peoples'  Alliance  should  prove  of  value.  Among  the  objects  of  the  Alliance  which 
Major  Barton  set  out  in  detail  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  members  should  decline 
to  admit  Germany  or  her  Allies  to  membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  to  act  or 
consort,  in  any  way  with  Germany  as  a  nation,  or  those  nations  fighting  with  her, 
until  the  guilty  parties  have  expiated  the  crimes  committed  by  them  in  this  War.  In 
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the  discussion  which  followed,  the  speakers  included  Monsieur  Misu,  the  Rumanian  Minister, 
Colonel  Cassall,  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  Arthur  Maquarie,  Secret aiy  of  the 
Intellectual  Entente  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Mr.  J.  E.  Carver, 
who  with  Major  Barton  had  founded  the  Alliance,  Captain  Webster,  the  Rev.  P.  M. 
Aldous,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker. 

On  March  7  Mr.  T.  A.  Seddon  delivered  an  excellent  address  in  continuance  of 
the  discussion  of  the  British  Workers'  League  Programme  of  Reconstruction,  which 
had  formed  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Wm.  Garnett  on  January  17.  The 
Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Chas.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  who,  in  his  opening  remarks,  referred 
to  the  important  question  of  Empire  and  Democracy  and  to  the  necessity  of  spreading 
information  on  the  subject  among  the  people,  a  duty  which  had  been  undertaken,  so 
far  as  its  limited  means  and  opportunities  would  allow,  by  the  Imperial  Studies 
Lectures  Committee  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Seddon's  address  was  greatly  appreciated 
and  led  to  a  very  earnest  and  well-sustained  discussion.  Mr.  Seddon  was  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Green,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Workers'  League, 
Mr.  Lester  Lester-Garland  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  Archdeacon  Escreet,  the  Rev. 
J.  Alfred  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  A.  Montefiore.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon  was  moved 
by  Sir  Henry  A.  Bo  veil. 

The  number  of  Fellows  who  attend  these  meetings  might,  on  occasion,  be  increased 
to  advantage,  in  the  interest  of  the  speakers  and  of  the  important  subjects  treated, 
which  call  for  present  and  earnest  attention,  and  also  of  the  Fellows  themselves  and  the 
Institute.  The  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  the  month,  and 
begin  promptly  at  4  o'clock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Development  of  Empire  Resources. — With  reference  to  the  meeting  at  Caxton 
Hall  on  January  9,  and  in  particular  to  some  closing  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wilson  - 
Fox  after  I  had  left,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  he  seems  to  have  (no  doubt  un- 
intentionally) misrepresented  what  I  said,  and  that,  if  your  readers  will  refer  to  the 
report  of  my  speech,  they  will  find  that  I  brought  no  charges  against  "  the  Englishman 
abroad." 

I  am,  &c., 
Warlies,  Waltham  Abbey.  T.  F.  VICTOE  BUXTON. 

British  Volunteers  from  Foreign  Countries. — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  express 
my  pleasure  in  reading,  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Journal  for  March,  the  letters 
on  British  Volunteers  from  Foreign  Countries.  I  am  the  widow  of  one  of  the  8,000 
volunteers  from  the  Argentine,  and  I  have  felt,  in  common  with  the  many  other  wives 
and  mothers  who  have  given  their  husbands  and  sons,  the  omission  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Curzon,  in  that  no  mention  was  made,  in  the  vote  of 
thanks,  to  these  volunteers. 

As  one  who  haa  lived  in  the  Argentine,  I  may  say  that  the  love  of  home  is  very 
real  among  the  British  in  Argentina.  Men  who  have  not  been  home  for  years  left 
lucrative  positions,  and  often  travelled  many  days  and  nights,  in  order  to  reach  a  port  to 
take  ship  for  England. 

I  should  like  to  inform  any  Anglo -Argentines,  through  the  Journal,  that  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Depot,  1  Queen's  Gate,  S.W.,  is  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  names  of  volunteers 
from  the  Argentine.  Those  who  are  serving,  those  in  hospital,  discharged  men,  are 
requested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depot,  and  relatives  of  the 
fallen  are  requested  to  send  in  the  names  with  a  short  account  of  each  man's  services 
to  his  country.  I  am,  &c., 

ANNIE  E.  STBUTHEBS. 

Late  of  Cordoba,  Argentina. 
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AN  "EMPIRE"  VERSE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

As  stated  in  the  February  issue,  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  a  premium  of  three  guineas 
foi  an  "  Empire  "  verse  that  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  worthy  to  be  recommended  for 
incorporation  in  the  National  Anthem. 

We  are  glad  now  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  following  have  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  adjudicators  for  this  competition :  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L. 
(late  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  University),  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Laurence 
Binyon,  Esq. 

As  the  date  previously  announced  for  the  closing  of  the  competition  will,  under 
present  conditions,  hardly  allow  sufficient  time  to  competitors  in  Axistralia  and  New 
Zealand,  it  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  period  for  another  month — to  June  15. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  for  the  competition  are  asked  to  send  their  verses  (which 
should,  of  course,  be  in  the  same  metre  as  the  original  anthem)  to  the  Editors  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2,  not  later 
than  June  15.  The  competition  is  not  restricted  to  members  of  the  Institute. 


NOTICES   TO  FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (54) : 

William  S.  Arbuckk,  Arthur  Beckwith,  Henry  T.  Black,  Harold  S.  Clifford-Moss, 
Francis  M.  Grimes,  George  0.  Hooper,  John  E.  M.  Harington,  Robert  8.  Hunter,  Jam  ft 
T.  Locker,  Neil  A.  MacKinnon,  Sir  Charles  C.  McLeod,  Lewis  A.  Mitchell,  Capt.  Georgt 
C.  I.  Poignand,  Arthur  W.  G.  Pritchard,  Charles  E.  Thomson,  Alfred  A.  Westby. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— W alter  C.  Clark. 

BIRMINGHAM.— W.  Atkins,  H.  E.  Barker,  A.  Cotton,  George  8.  Cottrell,  J.  W.  Earle, 
F.  G.  Giles,  E.  W.  Goode,  A.  E.  Guest,  F.  T.  Heath,  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Arthur  J.  Parkes,  Alfred  T.  Pryce. 

LEICESTER. — William  Evans. 

MANCHESTER. — Wittiam  Bancroft,  Edward  Bowen,  James  Boyd,  J.  W.  Brisbane, 
Harold  L  Butler,  Percy  Butterworth,  Robert  E.  Catterell,  A.  W.  Cowburn,  Arthur  J. 
Crabb,  Herbert  C.  Dixon,  S.  F,  Edmondson,  Walter  Everton,  Henry  Fildes,  John  W. 
Hampson,  Percy  Higson,  Harold  Johnson,  John  P.  Lyle,  James  A.  Maclean,  William 
Niven,  Joseph  Plaskett,  Henry  Somerset,  E.  Wheen,  C.  Wood. 

Non-Resident   Fellows   (50) : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  George  Barr  (Newcastle.),  Capt.  William  Cope  [Sydney),  John  I. 
Darbyshire  (Kalgoorlie),  Newton  J.  Francis  (St.  Kilda),  Wittiam  P.  Malone,  L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S.  (Canterbury). 

CANADA. — Hon.  John  Hart  (Victoria,  B.C.),  Lieut.  Thomas  G.  Mason  (Toronto). 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — Henry  W.  Blanchard  (Johannesburg),  James  B.  Powell  (Durban). 

BAHAMAS.— Charles  E.  Bethell  (Nassau),  Ernest  E.  Turner  (Nassau).  CEYLON.— 
Philip  F.  Fowke  (Nuwara  Eliya).  EGYPT.— Charles  J.  Mumford  (Suez).  FALKLAND 
ISLANDS.— Roy  S.  Felton,  George  Waterson.  FIJI.— Leslie  Davidson,  Cliarks  E.  de  F. 
Pennefather.  GOLD  COAST. — Henry  Craig  (Accra),  Leslie  J.  Wilmoth  (Ashanti). 
JAMAICA.— Wittiam  Graham  (Kingston).  NIGERIA. — Capt.  Philip  Lonsdak  (Naraguta), 
Fred  Morton  (Kano),  Walter  L.  Phillips  (Lagos).  OCEAN  ISLAND.—  George  H. 

Kelsey  Burge.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— Frank  J.  CrossU  (Kelantan).  ARGENTINE 

Herbert  J.  Elbourne,  Lieut.  Cyril  H.  S.  Reis,  Frederick  G.  Spencer,  Lieut.  Henry  E. 
Webb,  R.N.  (Buenos  Aires).  CHILI. — Alexander  Morrison  (Punta  Arenas),  Bernard  H. 
Townsend  (Punta  Arenas).  FRANCE. — Henry  Francis  Fktcher  (Paris),  John  E.  Laurier 
(Paris).  PARAGUAY. — William  E.  Darch  (Asuncion),  Alexander  Gray  (Concepcion), 
Henry  W,  Hutchence  (Asuncion),  Rev.  Walter  Limb,  Frederick  W.  Paris  (Asuncion), 
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Lewis  A.  Eyott  (Sapucay),  Henry  E.  Stanley  (San  Bernardino),  Henry  Huth  Walters. 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  —  Lambert  Lyons  Montgomery  (Philadelphia),  James 
Reid  Munro  (New  York).  CANARY  ISLANDS. — Charles  Howell  (Santa  Cruz  Tenerife), 
Frederick  Haworth  (Santa  Cruz  Tenerife).  CUBA. — Charles  Brooks  (Santiago  de  Cuba), 
Eardley  C.  Middleton  (Oriante).  PANAMA.— Frank  J.  de  Boissiere  (Colon),  James  Jl. 
Murray  (Colon). 

Honorary  Fellow. — Sir  Ernest  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 

Unattached  to  any  Colony. — Lt.-Col.  Herbert  W.  A.  Collum. 

Associates  (29) : 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Ahrons,  Mrs.  Reginald  M.  Caulfield,  Matthew  G.  Coltart,  Miss 
Jane  M.  I.  Hindley,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hunter,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Longbottom,  Miss  Margaret  P. 
McGlashan,  Miss  Louisa  0.  Manley. 

LEICESTER.— Morris  H.  Barradell,  Henry  S.  Bennett,  F.  H.  Briggs,  Fergus  H. 
Burdett,  Percy  Daniels,  William  E.  de  St.  Dalmas,  Herbert  Ellis,  W.  A.  Evans,  Henry  J. 
Grace,  W.  H.  Herbert,  Walter  Herbert,  C.  W.  Kilby,  John  Lac-ey,  Col.  J.  Edward  Sarson, 
Frederick  S.  Shipp,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Stocks,  Rev.  F.  C.  Stocks;  John  Wittiam  Swindell, 

F.  W.  S.  Vincent,  F.  W.  Waite,  George  H.  Woolley. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.    Associates  (14): 

T.  D.  Alexander,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bissicks,  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Colborne,  Henry  L.  Crawford, 
R.  B.  Hay,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hay,  Dr.  Hedley  Hill,  Mrs.  Hedley  HiU,  Mrs.  E.  Laing,  Harold 

G.  Matthews,  Robert  H.  Parr,  Mrs.  H.   Poyatz,  R.  A.   Ransom,  Mrs.   M.    Whitwell. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COUNCILLOR. 

Sir  Charles  C.  McLeod,  vice  Sir  Alfred  Kensington,  resigned. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED    IN    ACTION. — Observer    Lieut.    C.  O.    Palmer,    R.N.,    Lieut.-Col.    St.  Barbe 
Russell  Sladen. 

DIBD   ov  WOUNDS.— Lieut.   John   A.   Campbell. 


James  Curry,  James  Mackay,  Peter  F.  Hart,  J.  R.  Swan,  Duncan  Mackinnon,  A. 
Stainea  Mandera,  E.  W.  Van  Senden,  E.  G.  Stevens,  Irvine  S.  Skinner,  M.C.P.,  Capt. 
John  Wilson,  Colonel  Robert  Elias,  Colonel  H.  C.  Marsh. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   SESSION   1918. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London, 
unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) : — 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL    10,  at   8.30    p.m. — "Naval   Operations   in   Central   Africa"    (with 

lantern  illustrations),  by  Commander  G.   B.  SPICEB  SIMSON,  R.N.,  D.S.O.    Admiral 

Sir  Henry  Jackson,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  A.D.C.,  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    24,    at    4    p.m. — "The    Remarkable    Development    of    Argentine 

Agriculture"  (with    lantern    illustrations),    by    Lieut.    C.    H.    S.    REIS.      Professor 

Robert  Wallace  will  preside. 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  15,  at  8.30  p.m.    Paper  by  Professor  McLAuasLAN  (of  the  United 

States).    The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryoe,  O.M.,  F.R.S.,  will  preside. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
oan  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 


Afaertisemenls. 


By  appointment 

To  II. M.  the  late  Queen  Victoria,     fjj|:&ll§p         To  H.M.  Queen  Mary. 

To  H.M.  the  late  King  Edward.       !ll|lB»5          To  H-M-  the  Kin£  o£  Spain. 

H.M.  the  King. 

chwcppcs 

"The  Table  Waters  of  Kings." 
"  The  Kings  of  Table  Waters." 

SODA  WATER 

First  manufactured  in  England  by  Jacob  Schweppe  (a  Swiss)  in 
1780,  his  formula  being  maintained  to  this  day.  Originally 
sold  by  chemists  only,  and  paid  duty  as  a  patent  medicine. 

DRY  GINGER  ALE 

Now  the  most  popular  of  all  family  table  waters. 

INDIAN  TONIC  WATER 

A  most  refreshing  drink  well  known  to  all  travellers  east 
of  Gibraltar.  Prepared  from  quinine,  it  forms  at  once  a  tonic 
and  an  antidote  to  fevers  and  malaria. 

MALVERN  (Sparkling) 

The  most  famous  of  British  Table  Waters.  Malvern  Water 
has  been  repeatedly  pronounced  by  analysts  to  be  the  purest 
water  in  Great  Britain. 


RELENTA 


The  British  Aperient  Water.  Supersedes  alien  aperient 
waters  of  similar  character.  A  safe  and  reliable  aperient 
tonic. 

Schweppes 


Limited 


Vauxhall  Walk,  Kennington,  London,  S.E.ll, 

Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Malvern,  Bristol,  &c. 
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Arabic,  Hindustani,  &o.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  moat  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following  : 

"  GERMANY'S  LATEST  CRIME  :  The  Enslavement  of  Belgians."  Single  sheet,  illustrated 
in  colours,  with  text  giving  various  public  protests  against  the  deportations. 

"THE  VISTA  OF  VICTORY,"  by  BASIL  MATHEWS.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  of  the 
War,  and  the  progress  made  during  the  past  four  years,  showing  that  the  goal 
to  be  attained  is  a  complete  victory,  as  a  drawn  peace  would  mean  the  ruin  of 
the  world.  16  pp.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  FBOM  FACTORY  TO  FIELD  :  Life  Story  of  a  British  Shell."  A  series  of  photographs, 
illustrating  the  various  processes  of  shell  manufacture.  26  pp.  Illustrated. 

"  TOWARDS  THE  GOAL,"  by  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD.  Preface  by  HON.  THEODORE 
KOOSEVELT.  Letters  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  March  1917,  commenting  upon  England's  part 
in  the  War  and  describing  the  author's  impressions  and  experiences  during  a  tour  of 
the  French  and  British  fronts.  246  pp.  London  :  John  Murray. 

"PEACE:  How  to  get  it  and  keep  it,"  by  HENRY  GOSLING,  J.P.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
future  of  labour  conditions,  urging  that  a  broader  education  of  the  working  classes  will 
lead  to  a  greater  realisation  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Empire.  14  pp.  London : 
Alabaster,  Passmore  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

"  THEIR  CRIMES."  A  record  of  German  Tyranny  in  France  and  Belgium,  taken  from 
reports  issued  by  the  French  and  Belgium  Commission  of  Enquiry,  from  the  Reply  to 
the  German  White  Book,  May  1915,  and  from  the  note-books  found  on  German  prisoners. 
64  pp.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

"GENERAL  VON  BISSINO'S  TESTAMENT:  A  Study  in  German  Ideals."  A  memorandum  on 
the  annexation  of  Belgium,  attributed  to  and  signed  by  General  Von  Bissing,  published 
in  Germany  after  his  death.  36  pp.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd. 

"  GERMAN  TERROR  IN  FRANCE,"  by  ARNOLD  J  TOYNBBB.  Describing  the  crimes 
against  humanity  committed  by  the  German  Armies,  during  their  invasion,  from  Lidge 
to  the  Marne.  22  8  pp.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES,  WEST  AFRICA,  AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  Union  Bank 
of  Canada,  in  Canada,  or  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  in  Australia,  and  th*e  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  only,  or  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  in  Africa,  or  of  the^  Colonial  Bank, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  West  Africa,  and  the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Buenos 
Aires,  at  $11.50  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  £1  Is. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Barbados.— Douglas  Pile.  British  East  Africa. — J.  T.  Gosling.  Canada. — Lieut.-Col. 
A.  W.  Morley.  Canary  Islands.—^.  S.  Shenton.  Federated  Malay  States. — J.  W. 
Ooldllorp.  Fiji.— T.  D.  H.  Bruce.  West  Africa.— E.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  J.  R.  Spitzer, 
J.  H.  Kirk,  H.  R.  Biltcliffe,  J.  Matozie,  G.  Hornby  Porter,  A.  R.  Whitman,  R.  Whiteley, 
0.  F.  Carmody,  F.  C.  Wainwright.  India. — F.  Dennis.  Russia. — Alfred  W.  Nash. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — -M.  Fredericks.  Brazil. — H.  W.  Stacey.  British  East  Africa. — L.  A.  Field  Jones. 
British  North  Borneo.— G1.  8.  Plummer.  India.— C.  0.  H.  Young.  New  Zealand.— Ultan 
McCabe.  Nigeria.— P.  Wilmot-Carlton,  D.  E.  A.  M  earns.  South  Africa.— G.  W.  Downard. 


Printed  8y  SpMiswoode,  Ballantyne  <t  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colchester,  London  and  Eton,  England. 
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ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

OBJBCTS  AMD  CONSTITUTION. 

THI  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTB  is  established  to  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all 
British  subjects  throughout  the  world, and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs; 
to  establish  a  Beading-room  and  a  Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon 
Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences 
amongst  Britons  at  home  and  overseas ;  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  Papers,  and 
for  holding  discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  generally;  to  undertake  scientific, 
literary,  and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire ;  and  to  promote 
permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  nor  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place,  tending  to  give  to 
the  Institute  a  party  character. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  comprises  Resident  Fellows  (i.e.  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom) ;  "Non- 
resident Fellows  (i.e.  resident  outside  the  United  Kingdom).  To  these  have  lately  been  added 
Affiliated  Members,  who,  not  being  British  subjects,  cannot  be  Fellows,  bat  must  be  either 
British  born  or  children  of  British  parents  on  both  sides ;  and  Associates,  a  connection  which  is 
open  to  either  sex,  but  which  is  restricted  for  the  present  as  regards  Men  Associates,  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Resident  Fellows  pay  Entrance  Fee  £3  3s.  and  Subscription,  if  elected 
previous  to  1st  May,  1917,  £2;  elected  since  1st  May,  1917,  £2  2s.;  if  residing  over  fifty  miles 
from  London,  Entrance  Fee  £1  Is.,  Subscription  £2  2s.  Non-resident  Fellows  pay  Entrance  Fe« 
£l  la.  (which  is  increased  to  £3  3s.  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom 
except  for  those  Fellows  of  more  than  fifteen  vears  standing  or  upwards),  and  Subscription  £1  Is. 
(which  is  increased  to  £2  2s.  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  twelve  months).  Associates 
pay  no  Entrance  Fee ;  Subscription  £1  Is.  Resident  Fellows  may  compound  for  life  at  £20,  or 
after  five  years'  Annual  Subscriptions  of  £2  2s.  on  payment  of  £15.  Non-resident  Fellows  may 
compound  for  life  at  £10.  or  after  the  payment  of  twenty  or  more  Annual  Subscriptions  on 
payment  of  £5.  Affiliated  Members  pay  the  same  fees  as  Non-resident  Fellows. 


HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

appealing  for  support  for  her  Fund,  says  of  our  brave  fighting  men : — 

"  They  deserve  everything  in  the  world  we  can  give  or  do  for  them." 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  FIELD  FORCE  FUND. 

Immediate  Donations  are  Urgently  Needed 

to  enable  the  Fund  to  continue   providing  necessary  comforts  for  our  fighting  forces  in 

FRANCE,  SALONIKA,  PALESTINE,  EGYPT, 

and  the  new  British  Front  in  ITALY. 

Since  1914  the  Fund  has  despatched  nearly  7,000,000  articles  to  the  various  Fronts,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  War  Office  and  at  the  direct  request  of  Commanding  Officers  in  the 
Field. 

IF  WE  DO  NOT  GET  YOUR  DONATION 

we  must  curtail  our  work,  and  some  fighting  man  must  go  without  the  comfort  we  know  you 
would  wish  him  to  have. 

WE  NEED  AT  LEAST   c£5OQ  A  WEEK. 

Please  send  YOUR  part  of  this  sum,  however  small. 

SEND  TO-DAY 

TO 

H.  P.  LEACH,  Esq.,  The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Q.A.F.F.F., 

24A  Hill  Street,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.  7. 
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THE  retirement  of  Lord  Bertie,  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Paris, 

has  been  made  the  occasion  for  Ministerial  changes.     Lord  Derby 

succeeds    Lord    Bertie,    and    his   place    as    Secretary 

Chad's          °f    State    f°r   War    is    taken    by  L°rd    Milner*      Mr* 
Austen  Chamberlain   becomes  a  member  of  the  War 

Cabinet  as  Minister  without  Portfolio.  These  changes  represent  two 
clear  gains :  the  presence  at  the  War  Office  of  one  of  the  keenest 
intellects  of  the  day  in  the  person  of  one  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  envisaging  hitherto  the  conduct  of  the  War  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  problem  of  the  administration  of  the  Empire  at  this  time,  and  the 
inclusion  once  more  in  the  Government  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that,  with  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  community,  confidence  in  the  War  Cabinet 
was  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  Lord  Milner  was  one  of  its 
members.  It  was,  however,  of  the  essence  of  this  innovation  in  the 
government  of  the  country  that  the  members  of  the  War  Cabinet 
should  be  freed  from  departmental  responsibilities.  Consequently, 
if  Lord  Milner 's  duties  at  the  War  Office  either  prevent  him  from 
attending  the  War  Cabinet  or  interfere  with  the  consideration  that 
he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  give  to  Imperial  affairs  as  a  whole,  a  very 
marked  loss  would  have  to  be  set  against  the  gains  already  recorded. 
This  aspect  of  the  Ministerial  changes,  it  is  understood,  has  not 
escaped  the  Prime  Minister's  notice,  and  care  has,  no  doubt,  been  taken 
that  Lord  Milner  will  be  free  to  attend  meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet 
at  other  times  than  when  the  War  Office  is  directly  concerned. 

THE  great  German  offensive,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  Western  Front,  and,  therefore, .  of  the  War,  has  already 

entered  upon  its  sixth  week,  with  no  decision  in  sight, 
e  i .  iry  gQ  £ar  ^e  enemvjs  efforts  to  drive  a  wedge  in  between 

the  British  and  the  French,  in  order  to  deal  with  each  in 
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detail,  have  failed.  The  line  has  been  bent  back — badly  enough  in 
places— but  it  remains  intact,  and  the  element  of  surprise,  which  in 
this  case  consisted  in  the  number  of  troops  that  the  German  Higher 
Command  could,  and  was  prepared  to,  use  to  gain  its  object,  has  been 
eliminated.  Fresh  attacks  are  still  in  store.  They  can,  however, 
hardly  surpass  in  intensity  what  the  British  and  French  have  already 
experienced  since  March  21  ;  and  should  the  Allies  still  have  to  yield 
ground  under  the  pressure  of  the  stupendous  sacrifices  made  by  the 
enemy,  it  would  seem  as  if  success  on  such  terms  must  be  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  Germans  would  in  the  end  be  unable  to  derive  from 
it  the  advantages  on  which  they  are  counting.  Between  them  and 
the  end  of  the  "War  would  yet  be  the  British  Navy,  with  the  American 
Navy  as  well  as  the  American  Army  intact,  and  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  British  Army.  This,  indeed,  presupposes  the  worst,  for  which 
preparation  must  be  made ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
country  hopes,  from  the  indomitable  pluck  of  our  troops  and  the 
magnificent  elan  of  the  French,  for  a  very  different  result.  As  for 
the  Navy,  it  has  found  a  fresh  opportunity  of  reminding  the  enemy 
of  its  old-time  spirit  by  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  in 
the  early  hours  of  St.  George's  Day.  No  episode  of  the  War — not 
even  the  landing  at  Gallipoli — has  called  for  such  intricate  elabora- 
tion coupled  with  the  most  profound  daring,  and  it  may  well  rank 
with  the  great  exploits  of  naval  history. 

IN  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  margin  of  safety  for 
Great  Britain  cannot  at  any  time  be  a  large  one,  and  the  country, 

for  all  practical  purposes,  is  solid  behind  the  Govern- 
The  Military  ment  in  a  determination  to  put  forth  the  maximum 
Service  effort.  Differences  of  opinion  over  details  may  exist ; 

but  throughout  the  "War,  and  more  so  than  ever  to-day, 
the  British  public  has  been  prepared  to  give  a  general  endorsement 
to  a  strong  policy.  Thus  the  decision  to  raise  the  age  for  military 
service  to  fifty  could  only  have  been  received  in  a  better  spirit,  if 
the  Government's  record  in  using  the  powers  that  it  possessed  already 
to  secure  recruits  had  been  less  open  to  challenge.  On  this  point, 
however,  it  has  to  be  conceded  that  the  unofficial  world  necessarily 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  incomplete  knowledge.  Its 
judgment,  therefore,  is  liable  to  be  tinged  by  the  opinion  it  has  formed 
of  the  courage  and  consistency  of  those  in  authority.  When  in  smaller 
matters — such  as  the  so-called  Curfew  Order  or  an  entertainments 
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tax — it  finds  that  positions  already  taken  up  are  surrendered  at  the 
first  breath  of  opposition,  it  is  apt  to  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  greater 
issues  things  which  it  does  not  readily  understand  are  to  be  explained 
by  a  similar  tendency  to  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
This  attitude  is  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  application  of  con- 
scription to  Ireland,  because  here  is  a  clear  instance  of  a  resolute 
policy  persisted  in  despite  the  most  ominous  threatenings,  and  the 
exhibition  throws  into  stronger  relief  the  former  capitulations  to  this 
or  to  that  seemingly  less  formidable  interest.  The  nation  in  its 
dilemma  may  be  tempted  to  take  refuge  in  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  state- 
ment that  we  are  now  fighting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  In  this 
spirit  it  will  be  ready  to  give  the  Government  all  it  asks  for ;  and, 
satisfied  now  that  everything  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  best  possible 
use,  will  urge  it  to  ask  for  more. 

IT  may  well  be  all  for  the  best  that  the  vexed  Irish  problem  should 

come  to  a  head  at  this  time.     Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  prepared 

to  see  Home  Rule  introduced  into  Ireland,  on  condition 

that  Ireland  in  turn  grants  Home  Rule  to  Ulster  or 
Convention.  .      °  ... 

comes    to    an    amicable    arrangement    with    its    own 

Protestant  province.  The  report  of  the  Irish  Convention  has  disposed 
of  the  fiction  of  a  down-trodden  nation  struggling  with  one  mind 
to  free  itself  from  a  harsh  tyranny.  Even  now,  when  "  a  foundation 
of  Irish  agreement  unprecedented  in  history  "  has  been  laid,  the  problem 
is  shown  to  consist  almost  entirely  in  the  inability  of  the  Irish  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding  among  themselves.  But  a  scheme  of  self- 
government  was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  as  the  basis  of  Ireland's  charter.  Their 
proposal  is  an  Irish  Parliament,  of  two  Houses,  and  an  Executive 
with  full  powers  over  internal  legislation  and  administration,  and  over 
direct  taxation.  Specific  recognition  is  accorded  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  the  withholding  from  the 
Irish  Parliament  the  right  to  legislate  on  the  Crown,  as  well  as  on 
peace  and  war,  the  Army  and  Navy,  treaties  and  foreign  relations. 

ALMOST  before  the  ink  of  this  report  is  dry,  circumstances  have 

called  for  more  drastic  measures  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  strength  of  the  sorely  tried  Army 

At  Grips        jn  Francej  an(j  conscription  has  been  applied  by  the 

Conscription  ^mPe"a^  Parliament  to  Ireland,  entirely  in  accordance 

'with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Convention.     At 
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once  an  outcry — and  worse — is  raised.  Sinn  Feiners,  Nationalists,  j 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  make  common  cause  in  denouncing 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory  military  service  on  a  nation  without 
its  assent  as  "  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
any  government  can  be  guilty  of  ",  as  "  an  outrage  and  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  national  right  of  Ireland  ".  The  measure  is  to  be  resisted 
at  all  costs,  and  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  President  Wilson.  In  the 
past  the  United  States  have  been  so  often  exploited  from  motives  of 
hostility  to  Great  Britain  over  the  Irish  question,  that  the  attempt 
to  bring  in  President  Wilson  as  arbiter  at  this  juncture  may  be 
welcomed.  The  issue  has  been  reduced  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
It  is,  whether  Ireland,  by  playing  Germany's  game,  shall  betray  the 
cause  for  which  her  own  sons  and  America's  citizens  are  laying  down 
their  lives.  This  point  is  raised,  it  will  be  noted,  when  Home  Rule  is 
as  good  as  granted.  It  cannot  fail  to  reveal  the  Irish  agitation  in  a 
new  aspect,  which  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  United  States.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  President  Wilson's  comment, 
if  he  feels  called  in  the  interest  of  the  Allied  cause  to  make  any.  If, 
therefore,  the  British  Government  keeps  firm,  the  long  controversy 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  stands  at  last  reduced  to  a  clear- 
cut  issue,  shorn  of  all  hyperbole  and  misrepresentation.  It  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  feel  sure  enough  of  their 
ground  to  be  content  to  allow  it  to  be  solved  in  the  only  possible  way, 
unless,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  irreconcilables  withdraw  from  an 
untenable  position. 

CANADA  has  also  had  its  share  of  trouble  over  conscription.     The 
application  of  the   Military  Service  Act  led  to   rioting  in  Quebec ; 

military  aid  had  to  be  invoked  to  quell  the  disturbances 
Canadian  an(j  a  few  liyeg  were  logt>  At  ^  point  tne  Federal 

Government  took  control  of  the  situation  in  the  place 
of  the  local  authorities.  Firm  handling  has  had  the  desired  result, 
and  not  only  is  the  Act  being  enforced,  but  the  Government  has  also 
adopted,  as  an  urgency  measure,  the  summoning  to  the  colours  of  all 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-three.  This  course 
has  been  rendered  inevitable  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  all 
contingencies  in  view  of  the  position  held  by  Canada's  Army  Corps 
in  the  British  line,  which  is  receiving  the  major  attention  of  the  German 
offensive.  At  a  secret  meeting  of  Parliament  Sir  Robert  Borden 
explained  the  situation,  and  the  Opposition  appear  to  have  been 
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impressed  by  the  grave  report  that  he  had  to  make.  Its  antagonism 
to  conscription  is  maintained  on  political  grounds ;  but  if  the  Act 
can  be  enforced  tactfully  in  the  French-speaking  districts,  there 
is  some  hope  that  events  in  France  will  carry  their  own  message  to 
an  increasing  number  of  people  who  come  within  its  scope.  The 
belief  appears  to  be  generally  entertained  that  definite  influence  is 
at  work  in  fomenting  hostility  to  compulsory  service,  and  from  remarks 
made  during  recent  debates  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  Government  has  taken  note  of  this  feature.  Its 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  are  a  valuable  object  lesson  for 
this  country  on  the  eve  of  a  similar  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 

THE  Council  has  recently  passed  a  far-reaching  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  the  separation  of  domestic  from  Imperial  affairs  in  Parlia- 
ment,  and  the  necessity  of  settling  the  future  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom  before   the  special 

"i?         Imperial   Conference  is  held  after  the  War.     It  was 
Resolution. 

moved  by  that  sturdy  exponent  of  the  federal  idea, 

Earl  Brassey,  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  who 
incidentally  complimented  the  proposer  on  his  persistent  advocacy 
of  its  underlying  principle.  It  runs  as  follows  :  '  That  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  of  opinion  that  the  separation  of 
the  control  of  Imperial  matters  from  that  of  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  Mother  Country  is  urgently  necessary,  and  that  the  settlement 
of  the  future  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  future  government  of  the  Empire 
at  the  special  Imperial  Conference  to  be  summoned  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  War".  The  Council  further  decided  to  communicate  the 
resolution  to  the  Press  and  to  the  branches  and  honorary  correspond- 
ing secretaries  of  the  Institute  at  home  and  overseas,  and  also  to 
place  it  on  the  agenda  of  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  on  May  29. 

THE  resolution  synchronises  remarkably  with  the  movement  now 

visible  in  parliamentary  circles  in  favour  of  fashioning  Home  Rule  for 

Ireland   on   federal   lines,   as   proposed   by    the   seven 

,j)r^      ^  e   Unionists  in  their  striking  letter  to  The  Times,  so  as 

to  enable  it  to  be  fitted  into  a  larger  scheme  embracing 

England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.     Whether  this  larger  scheme  can  be 

brought  into  being  at  once  seems  open  to  doubt ;   the  Prime  Minister 

not  long  ago  reminded  a  deputation  of  Scottish  Home-Rulers  that 
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the  times  were  not  propitious  for  so  comprehensive  a  constitutional 
change,  though  he  seemed  to  recognise  its  necessity.  But  it  is  well 
that  men's  minds  should  be  set  working  on  these  important  problems  ; 
and  the  reception  given  to  the  Council's  pronouncement  in  provincial 
centres  such  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  will  be  awaited 
with  interest.  One  caveat  we  should  like  to  enter  at  the  outset  of  the 
discussion :  it  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  remain,  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  the  federal  unit  in  any  greater  reconstruction,  the 
different  parts  of  the  realm  becoming  provinces,  analagous  to  those 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  not  aspiring  to  any  higher, 
or  quasi-national,  status.  Whether  the  "  predominant  partner ", 
England,  would  not  in  practice  need  further  subdivision  into  northern 
and  southern  provinces  —  some  have  suggested  the  Archbishoprics 
of  York  and  Canterbury  as  appropriate  areas — is  a  point  which  will 
deserve  serious  consideration.  But,  in  any  case,  to  quote  from  the 
Observer,  "  a  Home-Ruled  England  would  be  truer  to  its  own  national 
genius,  now  too  much  smothered  and  confused  ",  while  "  a  Home-Ruled 
Scotland,  as  an  enlightened,  efficient  society,  would  probably  set  a 
legislative  example  to  Europe  ".  Wales,  with  her  own  Prince,  her  own 
language,  and  her  own  leek,  to  say  nothing  of  her  having  given  birth  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is,  perhaps,  almost  sufficiently  differentiated  already. 

IT  is  the  custom  to  adopt  an  apologetic  tone  in  references  to  land 
settlement  in  South  Africa.    The  Union  is  held  to  labour  under  disad- 
vantages— political,  meteorological,  and  entomological — 
Land  ^^  are  no^  ^o  ^e  me^  ^^  jn  ^ne  Australian  Common- 

6  S  e^hn       wealth  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Despite  the  now  un- 
Africa  veiled  republicanism  of  General  Hertzog,  the  first  type  of 

disadvantage  need  not  be  expected  to  survive  the  events 
of  this  war.  General  Botha's  stirring  appeal  for  recruits  has  given 
this  particular  obstacle  its  quietus.  There  remain  the  drawbacks 
connected  with  the  climate  and  the  pests  of  South  Africa.  On  another 
page  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  lost  lakes  of  the  sub-continent.  The  theory  advanced  by 
Professor  Schwarz  is  that  a  definite  modification  of  the  climate  could 
be  secured,  if  some  of  the  water  that  is  now  hurried  to  the  sea  in  deep 
river  channels  could  be  conserved.  As  a  start,  he  proposes — at  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling — to  form  a  lake  in  the 
Kalahari,  bigger  than  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  scheme  is  certainly 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  ;  for  if  the  results  promised  from  it 
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are  likely  to  be  realised,  it  must  appeal  with  much  force  to  South 
Africans  who  appreciate  what  man-power  will  mean  for  the  Union 
in  the  future.  Further,  large  tracts  of  sub-tropical  land  in  Northern 
Natal  and  the  Eastern  Transvaal  are  lying  practically  idle  to-day 
because  they  are  hot-beds  of  malaria  for  the  white  man,  and  infested 
with  flies  that  are  fatal  to  stock.  But  these  disabilities  have  been 
removed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  would  yield  in  time  to  scientific  treatment  in  South  Africa. 

A  VERY  definite  fear  exists  in  many  quarters  that  there  may  be 
some  likelihood  of  Germany  recovering  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 

that  formerly  belonged  to  her.     It  is  difficult  to  believe 

®f D??ny         that  the  misgiving  rests  on  any  solid  ground  ;  but  that 

Pacific  ^  *s  entertained  in  responsible  quarters  is  shown  by 

the  allusions  made  to  the  subject  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  Mr.  Massey  has  allowed  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  has  only  been  persuaded  to  leave  the  Dominion  for 
another  long  period,  in  order  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet,  by  the  necessity  of  removing  any  uncertainty  attaching 
to  the  future  of  Samoa  and  the  other  islands.  According  to  one 
message  from  New  Zealand,  no  one  believed  a  year  ago  that  such  a 
step  as  the  restoration  of  these  territories  to  Germany  was  conceivable  ; 
now  the  whole  country  is  stirred  to  avert,  if  it  can,  what  is  regarded 
as  a  calamitous  prospect.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  homage  paid  by 
public  speakers  in  Great  Britain  to  the  principle  of  "no  annexations  " 
was  at  the  root  of  the  trouble ;  but  if  that  oft-quoted  expression 
has  any  meaning  in  practical  politics,  it  applies  surely  to  forcible 
annexations  of  territory  against  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  To 
apply  the  doctrine  to  Germany's  colonies  would  have  the  effect  of 
stultifying  the  chief  among  the  Allies'  war-aims,  which  are  the  victory 
of  democracy  over  autocracy  and  the  right  of  self-determination  for 
subject  peoples.  Germany  has  no  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  she  has  island  possessions,  held  by  the  sword 
against  the  wishes  of  the  natives.  If  the  latter  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  between  German  occupation  and  a  British  protectorate, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  decision.  It  should  be  possible 
to  allay  public  feeling  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  on  this  question, 
even  though  it  may  be  held  desirable  to  avoid  formal  pronounce- 
ment. Further,  what  applies  to  the  Pacific  applies  a  fortiori  to 
Germany's  former  colonies  in  Africa. 
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THE  effect  of  the  new  Man-Power  Act  upon  production  must 
necessarily  be  adverse.  Alone  among  the  European  belligerents, 

the  United  Kingdom  has  maintained,  and  even  slightly 
Man-Power  mcreasecl}  the  national  output,  but  that  is  partly  because 
pn  ,  .  we  have  not  hitherto  called  up  so  large  a  percentage 

of  men  for  military  service  as  either  our  chief  Ally  or 
our  chief  enemy.  Now  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  have  to  call  up  a 
larger  percentage  than  both ;  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  we  have  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  delay,  which  not  only  prolongs  the  War  and  adds 
to  its  cost,  but  means  a  greater  disturbance  of  industrial  and  social 
conditions.  The  price  of  too  many  exemptions  in  the  past  will  probably 
be  too  few  exemptions  in  the  future  ;  but  that  is  inevitable,  if  we  are 
to  carry  through  to  victory.  The  whole  question,  besides  its  military 
aspect,  which  is  paramount,  has  an  industrial  and  fiscal  side.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  replace  a  man  in  the  forties  than  in  the  twenties 
or  thirties,  a  large  proportion  of  men  having  attained  a  position  of 
responsibility  by  the  time  they  are  forty.  They  cannot  be  replaced 
by  younger  men,  these  being  already  in  the  Army ;  or  by  men  over 
fifty,  whose  strength  is  already  beginning  to  decline  and  whose  hands 
are  overfull  as  it  is  ;  or  to  any  large  extent  by  women,  since  the  value 
of  the  work  of  a  man  over  forty  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  experience 
and  judgment  which  can  only  come  with  years.  It  must  be  accepted, 
therefore,  that  some  businesses  will  have  to  run,  as  it  were,  under  bare 
poles  through  the  remainder  of  the  storm,  while  others  will  have  to 
be  shut  down  altogether.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  luxury  trades,  at 
least,  this  may  prove  to  be  not  altogether  a  disadvantage  to  the 
national  interest. 

THE  fiscal  side  of  the  question  is  serious.  War  is  the  most 
expensively-mounted  tragedy  on  the  world's  stage,  and  the  more  the 

actors  the  fewer  the  spectators  of  the  drama  The  pit 
The  Fiscal  an(j  gai]erv  are  already  being  emptied ;  it  is  now  the 

turn  of  the  stalls.  For  if  the  men  over  forty  have  the 
responsible  posts  and  earn  the  large  salaries,  it  is  they  who  pay  the 
bulk  of  the  taxes.  Now  that  these  are  to  be  called  up,  the  national 
revenue  will  tend  to  fall,  for  the  mainstay  of  the  income-tax  is  the  man 
whose  waist  increases  as  his  hair  diminishes.  The  loss  can  be  made 
good  in  part  by  an  increase  in  indirect  taxation  (which  is  long  over- 
due), inasmuch  as  indirect  taxation  affects  every  consumer  and  not 
merely  th«  man  with  a  large  income  ;  and  also  by  a  further  stiffening 
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of  the  tax  on  unearned  incomes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  with 
fewer  people  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  National  Debt  Service  and  the  cost 
of  the  War  will  both  be  heavier  than  a  year  ago  ;  and  the  depression 
of  business,  which  seems  inevitable,  makes  it  possible  that  the  Excess 
Profits  Tex  will  yield  less. 

THE  Budget,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  April  22, 
would  have  been  described  as  staggering  the  world  in  1914 ;  now  the 

critics  at  most  admit  that  it  answers  expectations, 
B  j  t  and  in  the  absence  of  effective  criticism,  the  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,  like  Olive,  is  no  doubt  surprised  at 
his  own  moderation.  The  principle  of  national  finance  is  still  that 
laid  down  by  Mr.  McKenna — to  finance  the  actual  cost  of  the 
War  by  loan,  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  general  administration 
of  the  country  and  the  debt  service  out  of  the  revenue.  In  both 
directions  the  cost  is  growing — the  actual  cost  of  the  War  has  increased 
largely  by  reason  of  increased  prices,  and  it  will  increase  still  further 
by  the  calling  up  of  more  men ;  the  debt  service,  of  course,  increases 
every  half-year,  and  the  effective  rate  of  interest  is  now  5J  per  cent.  ; 
while  there  has  also  to  be  added  the  subsidy  on  the  loaf  (which  is  partly 
covered  by  the  new  duty  on  sugar),  the  increased  grants  which  have 
been  promised  for  education  (too  long  the  Cinderella  of  the  Civil 
Service),  and  the  pensions  grant.  This  latter  akeady  reaches  fifty 
millions  sterling  a  year ;  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  grow 
steadily  until  the  close  of  the  War,  and  it  will  not  show  any  substantial 
diminution  for  some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  New  taxation 
is,  therefore,  necessary,  and  this  time  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  not  hesitated 
to  impose  heavy  additions. 

THE  income-tax,  direct  and  indirect,  is  increased,  but  its  operation 

is  modified  in  the  case  of  married  men  with  incomes  under  £800 

a  year.     It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  not  seen 

T  *3  it/ 

Z,nc  his  way  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  the  double  income- 

tax  paid  within  the  Empire ;  but  he  has  at  least  made 
it  no  worse.  In  addition  to  increases  in  the  super-tax,  postal  rates, 
tobacco,  and  sugar,  a  luxury  tax  of  twopence  in  the  shilling  on  certain 
goods  is  to  be  imposed ;  but  the  classification  of  these  goods  has  yet 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  a  special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  to  have  the  thankless  task  of  defining  what  a  luxury  is.  The  idea  is 
imitated  from  our  good  friends  the  French,  who  have  already  enforced 
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it  across  the  Channel ;  it  is  a  reversion  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  to  the 
sumptuary  taxes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As  a  tax  on  expenditure  and 
not  on  income,  it  enforces  a  new  and  very  necesbary  principle,  and  one 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  abandoned  after  the  War.  It  will  press  most 
hardly  on  drapers,  jewellero,  and  dealers  in  antiques  and  such-like 
bric-a-brac ;  but  it  is  a  tax  that  will  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  mass  of  the 
community.  Altogether,  the  Budget  is  a  sound  and  sensible  one, 
and  it  will  enhance  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  reputation  as  a  financier  who  is 
capable  de  tout.  Our  budgets  continue  to  maintain  the  long  lead  they 
have  obtained  over  German  Imperial  finance,  which  is  still  confessedly 
built  on  the  hopes  of  indemnities. 

THE  welcome  given  to  the  representatives  of  organised  labour 
in  the  United  States  at  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  14,  was  in 

every  way  a  notable  occasion.     Not  only  was  a  dis- 

A  Notable      tinguished   company    present   to    do    honour   to    our 

unc  eon       American  guests,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Barnes, 

but  a  number  of  admirable  speeches  were  delivered. 
The  Chairman,  in  a  few  simple  but  telling  sentences,  gave  a  cordial 
greeting  to  the  visitors ;  and  the  replies  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  E.  T.  Meredith,  voicing  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  in  what  (to  quote  one  of  the  speakers) 
was  "  no  longer  a  war,  but  a  crusade  for  liberty ",  created  a  deep 
impression.  The  toabt  of  "  Our  Cause  "  afforded  Mr.  Balfour  the 
opportunity  of  making  one  of  his  searching  and  subtly-phrased  utter- 
ances on  the  situation  in  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Lichnowsky  disclosures  and  to  the  ineradicable  cupidity  of  the  Hun 
Socialist  when  things  seem  to  be  going  well  for  him ;  and  he  was  followed 
by  Viscount  Bryce,  whose  venerable  figure,  when  he  rose  to  speak, 
was  warmly  acclaimed  by  the  large  number  of  his  American  admirers 
in  the  room.  The  right  note  was  struck  at  the  beginning  of  the 
proceedings,  which  were  throughout  most  enthusiastic,  by  the  coupling 
of  President  Wilson's  name  with  that  of  the  King,  when  the  loyal 
toast  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman. 


sor 


A  SONG  OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sing  you  a  song  of  our  Islands? 
First  tune  your  note  to  the  sea, 

Deepen  the  tone  to  its  roaring, 
Snatch  its  wild  minstrelsy, 
Melody,  rhapsody,  pouring 
Echoing  up  to  the  sky — 
Then,  perchance,  try. 

Sing  you  a  song  of  our  Islands? 
Next  you  must  capture  the  breeze 

Kioting  over  the  heather, 
Soughing  down  dale  through  the  trees, 
Buffet  or  kiss  as  the  weather 
Changes,  from  whisper  to  cry — 
Then  you  could  try. 

Sing  you  a  song  of  our  Islands? 
Find  you  a  pen  that  will  paint 

Sunshine  that  glints  through  the  beeches, 
Luminous  shadows  which  faint 
Into  grey  distance  that  reaches 
Round  to  the  blue  of  the  sky — 
Then  you  might  try.  * 

Sing  you  a  song  of  our  Islands  ? 
See  that  you  lose  not  the  scent, 

Flowrets  that  grow  by  the  wayside, 
Hedges,  with  blossom  down  bent, 
Lasting  from  earliest  springtime 
Till  with  the  winter  they  die — 
Then  you  may  try. 

Sing  you  a  song  of  our  Islands? 
Then  you  must  seek  for  a  voice 

Worthy  of  wonder-wide  spaces, 
Moors  that,  unfettered,  rejoice 

Sunbathed  with  Nature's  free  graces, 
While  the  long  ages  roll  by — 
Then,  you  must  try  ! 

D.  H.  MOUTRAY  READ. 


OIL-PRODUCING    DEPOSITS    OF    THE    EMPIRE,* 

To  make  the  British  Empire  entirely  self-supporting,  in  the  matter  of  every 
sort  of  commodity,  should  be  the  predominant  ambition  of  our  statesmen, 
and  the  practical  goal  to  be  striven  for  by  our  industrial  and  commercial  interests. 
This  proposition  will  probably  find  acceptance  on  all  hands ;  but  between  the 
acceptance  of  a  principle  and  the  achievement  of  a  tangible  result  there  are 
many  stages,  each  presenting  its  own  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  its  own 
problems  of  compromise  or  negotiation  with  established  interests.  In  the 
matter  of  mineral  oils  the  attainment  of  a  self-supporting  position  is  perhaps 
more  difficult  than  in  regard  to  any  other  essential  commodity.  The  Empire 
owns  or  controls  excellent  oil-fields  in  Burma,  Persia,  Trinidad,  Egypt,  and 
Assam ;  while  British  companies  in  Mexico  and  other  countries  augment  the 
supplies  of  petroleum  available  for  Imperial  uses,  and  a  few  small  but  promising 
fields  remain  still  to  be  developed.  Yet  the  supply  falls  very  far  short  of  the 
demand,  and  imports  of  petroleum  to  the  Mother  Country  remain  preponderantly 
in  the  hands  of  companies  controlled  by  aliens.  That  this  is  a  dangerous  and  a 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  has  been  realised  for  many  years  by  everyone  con- 
versant with  petroleum  business  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bring  about  the  more  active  development  of  home  resources. 
After  a  year  of  persistent  pressure  it  has  been  decided  at  length  to  permit 
speculative  drilling  for  petroleum  in  this  country,  and  great — though  possibly 
ill-founded — hopes  are  set  upon  the  results.  But  it  is  recognised  by  all  who 
are  in  a  position  to  judge  that,  be  the  results  what  they  may,  they  cannot  prove 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

A  supplementary  source  of  mineral  oils  is  required.  The  Scottish  shale 
companies  produce  a  not  insignificant  supply  of  oils,  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  increase  production.  But  in  spite  of  these  efforts — perhaps  too  widely 
advertised — the  fact  remains  that  the  production  of  mineral  oil  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  shale  has  not  attained  to  its  pre-war  level,  according  to  the  latest 
(1917)  returns.  Within  the  last  year  a  department  under  the  Admiralty, 
and  directed  by  Sir  Boverton  Eedwood,  has  shown  that  a  much  greater  supply 
of  mineral  oils  than  that  available  from  Scottish  shales  can  be  obtained  by  the 
low- temperature  distillation  of  torbanites,  cannel  coals,  and  other  canneloid 
deposits,  which  are  now  neglected  and  either  left  in  the  coal-mines  or  treated  as 
waste,  if  brought  to  the  surface.  The  Department,  with  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  its  work  completed,  has  been  discontinued  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  vigorous 
efforts  will  be  made  eventually  to  put  some  of  its  recommendations  into  practice. 
No  one  can  doubt,  however,  that  the  world  has  to  face  in  the  future  a  distinct 
and  probably  increasing  scarcity  of  mineral  oils ;  even  in  America  the 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Cunningham-Craig,  F.R.S.E.,  F.O.S.,  Consulting 
Engineer  to  the  Burma  Oil  Company,  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  &c.,  late  of  H.M.  Geological 
Survey  of  Oreat  Britian,  Government  Geologist  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Member  of  H.M.  Petroleum 
Executive,  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Petroleum  Technologists. 
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utilisation  of  oil-shales  is  being  considered.  The  outlook,  therefore,  for  the 
Empire  is  one  of  increasing  difficulty.  Our  Dominions  and  Colonies  require 
mineral  oils  in  increasing  quantities  ;  and,  even  supposing  that  a  more  active 
development  of  their  known  petroleum-fields  be  undertaken,  it  is  evident  that 
every  supplementary  source  must  be  taken  in  hand  and  utilised  to  the  full. 

It  is  to  call  attention  to  the  untouched  sources  of  mineral  oils  by  distillation, 
in  our  Dominions  and  Colonies,  that  this  article  has  been  written.  It  is  well 
known  that  great  deposits  of  retortable  material  exist  within  the  Empire's 
bounds,  and  many  of  these  deposits  are  very  rich  ;  yet  hardly  any  have  been 
exploited,  and  none  has  been  adequately  developed.  The  reason  for  this  is 
chiefly  the  lack  of  complete  scientific  data  as  to  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each  variety  of  material,  and  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  the  most  profit- 
able results  from  each.  It  has  been,  very  naturally,  the  custom  to  test  every 
kind  of  raw  material,  from  which  oil  can  be  obtained,  by  the  Scottish  method  : 
to  have  consignments  of  shale  or  torbanite  sent  to  one  of  the  Scottish  shale 
companies  and  put  through  their  experimental  retorts ;  and  the  results  have 
not  always  been  satisfactory.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple  and  very 
obvious.  The  Scottish  retorts  are  designed  to  deal  effectually  with  highly  in- 
spissated and,  as  a  rule,  not  very  rich,  oil-shales.  The  recovery  of  the  maximum 
quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  a  desideratum  ;  a  sufficient  supply  of  in- 
condensible  gas  to  fire  the  retorts  must  be  produced  ;  while  the  recovery  of  the 
lighter  fractions — particularly  petrol — is  not  an  object  of  the  first  consideration. 
For  these  purposes  large  and  high  vertical  retorts  are  used,  the  temperature 
of  distillation  is  comparatively  high,  superheated  steam  is  blown  into  the 
retorts,  and  a  fairly  complete  extraction  of  volatile  matter  is  achieved.  But 
to  apply  such  methods  to  a  very  rich  and  fresh  torbanite — such  as  the  richer 
seams  of  New  South  Wales — is  absurd,  involving  many  practical  difficulties 
and  not  giving  the  most  remunerative  results.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Scottish  shale  companies,  having  gradually  evolved  and  perfected  their  methods 
for  their  own  particular  purpose,  are  apt  to  measure  everything  with  their 
own  yard-stick. 

A  really  rich  and  fresh  torbanite  at  the  best  does  not  yield  a  high  percentage 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  nor  does  it  require  a  high  temperature  for  the  effective 
extraction  of  its  paraffins  and  olefines.  Thus  even  the  specially  modified  form 
of  Scottish  retort — designed  for,  and  erected  in,  New  South  Wales — proved  a 
practical  failure.  The  material  is  too  rich  for  it ;  and  choking  of  the  retorts 
ensued,  with  consequent  cracking  of  light  oils  and  delays  for  cooling,  clearing, 
and  restarting  the  retorts. 

Similarly,  the  rich  oil-shales  of  New  Brunswick,  though  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  Scottish  shales,  differ  from  them  both  chemically  and  physically  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  require  different  treatment  ;  and  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that 
each  variety  of  deposit  demands  special  study  to  determine  how  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Fortunately,  very  simple  microscopical  and  chemical 
tests  are  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  special  characteristics  of  any  retortable 
material  and  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which  successful  treatment  must 
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be  sought.  A  practical  retorting  test  can  then  be  made  of  two  or  three  tons 
of  the  material ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  distillation  be  carried  out  in  a 
retort  in  which  the  temperature  and  the  rate  of  through-put  can  be  regulated 
carefully  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained. 

It  may  be  said  that,  generally  speaking,  the  results  of  experiment  point  to 
the  inadvisability  of  using  high  vertical  retorts,  and  the  advisability  of  dis- 
tilling at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  oil-shales.  Superheated  steam  may  be 
used  if  required  to  extract  the  maximum  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  in  many 
cases  it  should  not  be  necessary.  The  results  of  low  temperature  distillation, 
briefly  stated,  are  as  follows,  compared  with  results  by  the  Scottish  method  : 
the  extraction  of  volatile  matter  may  not  be  so  complete,  the  recovery  of  petrol 
will  be  much  greater,  the  production  of  incondensible  gas  will  be  much  less, 
and  the  crude  oil  obtained  will  have  a  lower  specific  gravity,  a  lower  flash-point, 
and  a  lower  setting-point — i.e.  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  solidifies.  All 
these  characteristics  point  to  a  greater  value  for  the  crude  oil,  and  greater 
facility  in  dealing  with  it. 

There  are  several  forms  of  low-temperature  retorts  that  have  been  used 
experimentally  in  the  last  few  years,  but  none  is  actually  in  commercial  use 
at  present — a  fact  which  has,  somewhat  unreasonably,  been  urged  by  the 
adherents  of  high-temperature  distillation  as  being  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
method,  or  made  use  of  as  an  excuse  to  refrain  from  making  further 
experiments.  None  of  the  low-temperature  retorts  is  perfect,  they  all 
have  one  or  more  disadvantages ;  but  some  forms  have  been  used  ex- 
perimentally for  several  months  and  have  given  remarkably  good  results  with 
raw  materials  of  very  varied  nature.  With  some  forms  of  retort  it  is  possible  to 
regulate  the  temperature  and  the  rate  of  through-put  in  a  manner  that  is  quite 
impossible  with  a  large  vertical  retort  working  at  much  higher  temperatures. 
This  adaptability  is  of  great  value,  since  it  is  possible  to  determine  within 
reasonable  limits  the  most  favourable  temperature  for  the  retorting  of  each 
variety  of  raw  material.  No  low-temperature  retort  can  give  the  best  results 
in  production  of  ammonium  sulphate  in  a  single  operation  ;  and  if  the  profitable 
utilisation  of  the  material  depended  upon  the  maximum  extraction  of  nitrogen 
compounds  a  higher  temperature  method  must  be  employed.  But  many 
deposits — e.g.  the  richest  torbanites — are  naturally  deficient  in  nitrogen  com- 
pounds, and  therefore  are  much  more  valuable  for  their  oil-production  than 
their  yield  of  ammonium  sulphate.  On  the  other  hand  the  initial  cost  of  low- 
temperature  retorts  per  ton  of  material  treated  is  very  much  less  than  that  of 
large  vertical  high-temperature  retorts.  There  has  never  been  an  impartially 
conducted  and  conclusive  trial  of  the  respective  merits  of  high  or  medium  and 
low-temperature  distillation  dealing  with  material  of  different  kinds,  and  at 
present  in  this  country  the  high-temperature  system  holds  the  field,  entrenched 
behind  vested  interests ;  and  low-temperature  methods,  admittedly  unsuitable 
for  Scottish  shales,  have  never  been  allowed  to  be  put  to  the  proof  on  a  com- 
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mercial  scale,  however  successful  they  may  have  been  in  the  experimental 
testing  of  raw  materials. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  what  deposits  are  known 
in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies  that  give  promise  of  yielding  oil  in  commercial 
quantities  by  distillation.  It  is  not  proposed  to  describe  the  deposits  in  detail, 
but  merely  to  indicate  where  they  occur  and  their  more  important  characters 
as  determined  by  scientific  investigation.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noted 
that  most  of  these  deposits,  whether  of  oil-shale,  torbanite,  cannel,  or  asphaltic 
oil-sand,  are  very  well  known,  and  their  value  has  been  demonstrated  fre- 
quently ;  but  in  spite  of  that  they  are  either  not  being  worked  at  all  or  are 
only  being  exploited  in  an  inadequate  manner. 

CANADA. 

1.  New  Brunswick. — For  many  years  the  oil-shales  of  New  Brunswick 
have  been  known,  and  schemes  for  their  utilisation  have  frequently  been  put 
forward.     They  are  true  oil-shales,  but  in  a  much  fresher  or  less  inspissated 
state  than  the  Scottish  oil-shales — as  much  as  2'3  per  cent,  being  soluble  in 
petroleum  spirit.    The  quantity  of  shale  in  well- worked  seams,  proved  at  outcrop 
in  borings  and  in  mines,  is  enormous  ;   while  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  oil-shale  area  has  been  fully  prospected.     Exhaustive  tests 
have  been  made,  with  the  result  that  yields  of  crude  oil  of  from  27  to  48  gallons 
per  ton  have  been  obtained  ;  while  ammonium  sulphate  has  been  produced  at 
the  remarkable  proportion  of  77  Ib.  per  ton.     This  latter  result  was  obtained 
in  a  large  scale  test  by  the  Pumpherston  Oil  Company.     These  results  compare 
very  favourably  with  the  22  gallons  of  crude  oil  and  42  Ib.  of  ammonium 
sulphate  yielded  by  Scottish  shales.     The  material  is  too  rich  for  the  ordinary 
Scottish-type  retort,  but  would  lend  iteslf  admirably  to  a  lower-temperature 
method. 

In  Albert  County  one  of  the  best  fields  could  be  mined  for  a  number  of  years 
by  open-cast  work  with  steam  diggers.  Schemes  for  mining  and  retorting 
anything  from  1,000  to  6,000  tons  per  day  have  been  suggested  in  this  locality, 
and  a  Government  scheme  of  development  has  been  promulgated.  Several  of 
the  fields  are  close  to  tide-water,  and  are  traversed  by  railways. 

2.  Nova  Scotia. — Similar  oil-shales,  though  possibly  not  quite  so  rich,  are 
known  in  Nova  Scotia.     The  latest  news  from  that  province  is  that  a  field 
conveniently  situated  for  transport  is  about  to  be  opened  up,  and  a  new  form 
of  retort  capable  of  dealing  with  300  tons  per  day  is  to  be  erected.     This, 
however,  is  a  mere  beginning. 

3.  Quebec. — In   the  province  of   Quebec   oil-shales  have  been  identified, 
but  no  serious  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  develop  them. 

4.  Alberta. — The  great  tar-sand  outcrops  of  the  Athabasca  Eiver,  though 
not  oil-shales,  but  inspissated  asphaltic  oil-sands,  offer  what  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  field  for  low-temperature  distillation.     The  amount  of  material  is 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  it  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  15  to  18  per 
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cent,  of  hydrocarbons.  A  good  yield  of  oil  at  a  low  temperature  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  residue  utilised  to  some  extent  in  glass-making,  &c. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  also  that  a  fair  yield  of  ammonium  sulphate  could 
also  be  obtained. 

There  are  other  deposits,  not  yet  fully  studied,  that  might  add  to  the  quantity 
of  retortable  material  in  Canada  ;  but  these  brief  notes  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
what  large  virgin  fields  await  exploitation.  The  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick areas,  on  account  of  their  comparative  proximity  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

5.  Newfoundland. — Oil-shales  of  promising  type  have  been  discovered  in 
Newfoundland  ;  but  have  been  neglected,  chiefly  owing  to  attempts,  hitherto 
unsuccessful,  to  develop  oil-fields.  No  complete  account  of  the  oil-shales 
has  been  published,  but  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  large. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1.  New  South  Wales. — The  so-called  oil-shales  in  this  state  have  been  mined 
and  retorted  for  many  years,  but  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  have  never  proved 
a  great  commercial  success.     They  are  not  true  oil-shales,  but  torbanites,  and 
the  richest  beds  take  precedence  by  even  the  famous  Torbanehill  mineral  in 
yield  of  oil.     A  yield  as  high  as  160  gallons  per  ton  has  been  recorded.     It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  real  oil-shales   have   been   discovered.     The   material 
is  specially  suitable  for  low-temperature  distillation,  and  could  probably   be 
treated  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  by  that  system.     The  quantity  of  torbanitic 
material  proved  is  very  great,  and  the  mining — even  in  Australia — should  not  be 
expensive,  being  almost  entirely  by  adit  from  the  sides  of  valleys.     Though 
financial  success  has  not  yet  attended  the  efforts  to  utilise  these  torbanites,  it 
is  probable  that  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  method  of  retorting  would  ensure 
successful  working. 

2.  Queensland. — In  South-eastern  Queensland  "oil-coals"  and  "  cannels  " 
of  workable  thickness  have  been  described  by  E.  L.  Jack.     These,  from  the 
analysis  given — especially  the  high  percentages  of  ash  and  volatile  matter — are 
obviously  torbanitic,  probably  approximating  to  the  torbanites  of  New  South 
Wales.     Data  as  to  yield  of  oil  are  scanty  and  incomplete,  and  further  research 
would  probably  be  necessary  ;    but  all  indications  point  to  there  being  large 
deposits  of  retortable  material,  at  present  neglected. 

3.  Tasmania. — No  true  oil-shales  have  been  described  from  this  state,  but 
a  rich  spore  deposit,  known  as  tasmanite,  has  been  mined  and  retorted.     The 
deposit  is  in  some  particulars  unique  :  it  has  evidently  been  formed  in  a  lagoon 
between  a  littoral  sandbank  and  the  land.     The  area  over  which  the  deposit 
has  been  proved  is  not  very  large,  but  the  material  is  rich,  yielding  a  high 
percentage  of  oil.     This  tasmanite  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention, 
but  it  is  not  being  exploited  adequately. 

4.  Victoria. — The  great  lignite  basins,  though  offering  remarkable  fields  for 
development  on  the  largest  scale,  are  at  present  almost  neglected.     The  lower 
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seams — the  thickest  known  in  the  world — if  retorted  by  a  low-temperature 
process  would  yield  oils  in  commercial  quantities,  as  well  as  valuable  by- 
products. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Oil-shales  of  very  fair  quality  have  been  described  and  prospected  in  this 
Dominion.  The  percentage  of  sulphur  in  the  crude  oil  has  apparently  been  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  same  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
with  the  Kimmeridge  oil-shales  of  Dorset  and  Norfolk,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  experimental  work.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  achieved  eventually,  and  will  render  available  as  a  source  of  oil  great 
quantities  of  material  that  has  at  present  to  remain  unexploited. 

AFRICA. 

1.  Transvaal. — In  the  coal-measure  series,  beds  of  what  has  been  known 
as  "  oil-shale  "  have  been  discovered  and  described  from  several  localities — 
e.g.  in  theMiddlebergand  Wakkerstroom  districts.     These  are  really  of  torbanitic 
type,  and  one  is  a  very  rich  torbanite.     It  is  thin,  but  occurs  in  contact  with 
a  coal-seam — the  two  making  up  a  workable  thickness.    Another  torbanite 
band  has  apparently  been  affected  by  the  heat  of  a  dolerite  silt,  and  has  lost 
much  if  its   volatile  matter.     Both  these  seams,  however,  give  high  yields 
of  oil — upwards  of  40  gallons  to  the  ton. 

There  are  several  seams  of  cannel  coal  of  workable  thickness  that  have  not 
been  tested,  but  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  careful  investigation. 

2.  Natal. — In  two  localites  in  Natal,  seams  of  so-called  oil-shale  have  been 
extracted  and  tested — one  near  the  Transvaal  border  and  the  other  in  the  Um- 
komaas  and  Lotini  valleys,  in  the  Drakensberg.     No  very  large  area  of  these 
seams  has  been  proved,  and  the  material  is  not  very  rich  except  in  the  smaller 
seams  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  further  prospecting  may  result  in  the  discovery 
of  additional  supplies. 

8.  Swaziland. — A  thick  seam  of  good  cannel  coal  is  said  to  occur  in  Swazi- 
land, but  it  has  not  been  exploited. 

From  what  has  been  ascertained  up  to  the  present  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  sufficient  retortable  material  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  make  an 
export  trade  in  mineral  oils  possible  ;  but  a  local  industry  in  the  production 
of  oil  and  ammonium  sulphate,  if  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  would 
reduced  the  import  of  foreign  oil  and  release  it  for  less  favoured  portions  of  the 
Empire. 

4.  Nigeria. — A  semilignitic  coal  has  been  discovered  in  considerable  quantity 
in  Nigeria,  and  has  given  very  fair  results  when  retorted  at  a  low  temperature. 
It  is  possible  that  further  discoveries  may  be  made,  and  sufficient  retortable 
material  obtained,  to  justify  the  starting  of  a  local  distillation  industry. 

The  above  details  as  to  deposits  of  retortable  material —  most  of  which  are 
either  known  to  the  writer,  in  the  respective  fields  or  have  been  examined  by  him 
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under  the  microscope — prove  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  research  work  in  our 
Dominions  and  colonial  possessions,  and  good  prospects  of  wide  fields  for 
active  development  on  a  commercial  basis. 

With  each  overseas  area  developing  its  own  resources — in  some  cases  perhaps 
only  to  meet  its  own  wants  partially,  in  others  to  build  up  an  export  trade — 
the  Imperial  problem  of  oil-supply  would  be  far  on  its  way  to  solution.  Any 
Dominion  producing  more  than  its  actual  requirements  could  be  called  upon 
to  reserve  annually  its  quota  for  Imperial  needs,  being  assessed  from  time  to 
time  for  that  purpose  upon  its  possible  output.  Delivery  of  fuel-oil  and  petrol 
to  naval  stations  could  be  arranged  for  with  a  minimum  use  of  tankers  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  any  future  war  the  transport  difficulties,  that  have  proved 
lately  so  difficult  to  overcome,  would  at  the  least  be  substantially  decreased. 

E.  H.  CUNNINGHAM-CRAIG. 


THE  INDIAN  PROBLEM. 

THE  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  shortly  return  from  his  tour  in  that 
country,  and  will  in  due  course  lay  proposals  for  the  future  government  of 
India  before  Parliament  and  the  British  electorate.  If  continuous  agitation 
by  an  educated  minority  of  Indians  could  be  accepted  as  sufficient  ground 
for  radical  changes  in  the  character  of  the  administration,  then,  doubtless, 
India  should  obtain  the  "  Home  Eule  "  which  the  Brahmans  and  upper-class 
Hindus  vehemently  demand.  The  problem  of  the  Indian  administration  is, 
however,  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  Indians,  including 
the  non-Brahman  classes,  the  large  Mohammedan  population,  the  native 
Christians,  the  agricultural  and  industrial  classes,  and  the  "  depressed  " 
castes,  numbering  altogether  in  British  India  about  244  millions,  are  in 
greater  or  less  degree  opposed  to  the  programme  of  the  English-educated 
minority,  and  are  insistent  that  the  authority  of  British  Eule  in  India  shall 
not  be  overthrown  or  weakened. 

Added  to  these  millions  of  the  children  of  the  soil,  there  is  the  non-official 
British  population  of  merchants  and  traders,  who  also  oppose  the  introduction 
of  any  catastrophic  changes  tending  to  impair  the  British  character  of  the 
administration.  Their  opposition  is  largely  based  on  the  simple  fact  that 
about  350  million  pounds  sterling  of  British  capital  have  been  invested  in 
India,  greatly  benefiting  the  trade  of  the  country,  while  giving  employment 
to  Indian  labour  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  on  several  occasions  the  Home  Eule 
extremists  have  publicly  announced  that  one  of  their  main  objects  is  the  under- 
mining of  British  trade  with  India  and  the  rendering  infructuous  of  British 
capital.  British  officials  in  India  are  naturally  debarred  from  giving  public 
utterance  to  their  views,  and  they  can,  therefore,  play  no  part  in  the  heated 
controversy  which  has  been  fomented  during  the  War. 

While  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  British  merchant  in  India  opposes  the 
revolutionary  ideals  of  the  Home  Bule  enthusiasts,  from  a  natural  desire  to 
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maintain  and  protect  that  great  edifice  of  internal  and  foreign  trade  which  he 
and  his  predecessors  have  built  up  throughout  the  course  of  two  centuries,  the 
Indian  masses — those  countless  castes  and  sects  which  lie  without  the  pale  of 
Brahmanism — are  actuated  in  opposing  radical  changes  in  the  administration 
by  the  profound  conviction  that  their  future  welfare  and  their  escape  from  the 
social  tyranny  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Brahmans  and  upper-class  Hindus,  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  preservation  of  British  rule  and  British  pre- 
dominance in  the  administration.  In  the  Madras  Presidency,  for  example, 
where  the  ill-treatment  by  the  Brahman  of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  been, 
perhaps,  more  accentuated  than  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  majority  of  those  who 
demand  Home  Eule  are  Brahmans,  whereas  no  less  than  40  millions  out  of  the 
total  Madras  population  of  41 1  millions,  are  non-Brahmans,  who,  to  quote  their 
own  words,  "  are  afraid  that  if  Home  Eule  or  self-government  were  granted  to 
India  at  the  present  time,  the  government  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  close 
oligarchy  unfit,  either  by  tradition  or  training,  for  wielding  political  power, 
and  thus  the  interests  of  the  masses  would  suffer  ".* 

Apart  from  the  hostility  of  the  Hindu  masses  to  Home  Kule,  which  finds 
expression  in  the  public  addresses  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  various  provinces 
of  India,  Moslem  faith  in  Brahman  protestations  has  been  rudely  shaken  by 
recent  events — such  as  the  shocking  and  unprovoked  outrages  committed  by 
Hindus  upon  the  Mohammedan  villagers  of  Behar  in  the  latter  portion  of  1917. 
The  numerous  addresses  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Moham- 
medans of  India,  who  number  66 J  millions,  have  revealed  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  Moslem  opinion  is  profoundly  antagonistic  to  Home  Eule,  and  that  the  few 
men  who  have  associated  themselves  with  the  demands  of  the  Hindu  National 
Congress  are  not  representative  of  Moslem  opinion.  Thus,  in  the  address  of  the 
Punjab  Moslem  League,  which  was  presented  to  the  Secretary'of^State  in 
November,  1917,  it  is  stated  that : — 

In  view  of  the  complicated  political  conditions  obtaining  in  this  country  and  at 
the  present  stage  of  our  country's  development,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Moslem  com- 
munity to  commit  themselves  to  any  particular  form  of  self-government  or  Home  Rule  as 
the  ultimate  constitutional  goal  for  India.  It  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  no  cut-and- 
dried  scheme  of  self-government  found  successful  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  under 
political  conditions  vastly  different  from  those  obtaining  in  this  country,  can  be  safely 
grafted  into  our  system  of  government. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Parliament  is  to  reconcile 
the  demand  for  complete  self-government  put  forward  by  the  Home  Eule 
idealists,  who  constitute  a  small  privileged  minority,  with  the  fervent  appeals 
of  millions  of  non-Brahman  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  native  Christians  who 
passionately  desire  that  the  British  character  of  the  administration  may  be 
left  unaltered,  and  that  British  authority  may  remain  supreme  until  the  masses 
of  the  people  have  become  more  educated  and  the  influences  of  a  caste  system 
have  been  shorn  of  their  present  power.  IMPERIALIST. 

*  Extract  from  the  address  of  the  South  Indian  Liberal  Federation  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India. 
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THOSE  who  examine  into  the  history  of  South  Africa  will  find  abundant  evidence 
that  in  former  times  the  country  was  less  arid  than  at  present.  In  the  Karroo, 
for  instance,  in  the  dry  riverbeds  there  were  once  pools  inhabited  by  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  on  the  coast  we  find  the  fairly  recent  bones  of  the  rhinoceros, 
eland,  and  crocodile  in  places  which  could  not  now  support  these  animals.  In 
North  Africa  there  is  the  same  story.  In  the  midst  of  the  Sahara  we  find 
cities  of  stone-built  houses,  and  strewn  around  them  the  remains  of  mills  for 
grinding  corn  and  other  evidences  of  former  habitable  conditions.  In  North 
as  well  as  in  South  Africa  the  cause  for  the  drying  up  of  the  country  is  the  same. 
The  continent,  as  a  whole,  stands  as  an  elevated  plateau,  with  steep  borders 
facing  the  sea.  Originally,  great  rivers  rose  in  the  mountains  and  flowed  through 
the  land,  giving  moisture  to  the  inland  districts,  but  the  coast  streams,  eating 
inland,  tapped  these  riVers  and  hurried  their  waters  to  the  sea  in  rocky  gorges. 
South  Africa  had  one  of  these  great  rivers  ;  its  headwaters  were  what  is  now 
the  Loangwe  Eiver,  and  it  flowed  into  two  lakes  on  the  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi, thence  through  the  Kalahari  to  the  Molopo,  and  so  out  to  sea  by  the 
Orange  Kiver. 

These  two  lakes  are  now  dry  but  for  some  swamps  and  shallow  pans.  In 
the  one  we  now  find  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Chobe,  Mababe  and  Mashabe 
swamps  ;  in  the  other,  the  Makarikari,  lie  the  Soa  and  Ntwetwe  Pans.  The 
Makarikari  depression  is  150  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Ngami  Lake,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  the  Botletle  Eiver.  The  original  Ngami  Lake  was  300 
miles  long  by  100  miles  broad,  about  the  size  of  Victoria  Nyanza  ;  the  old 
lake  terraces  are  still  intact,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Makarikari  only  the  southern 
terraces  can  be  seen,  the  northern  ones  being  obscured  by  the  Kalahari  sand. 
The  Makarikari  depression  covers  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles.  These  two 
great  lakes  have  been  bereft  of  their  water  owing  to  two  causes.  First,  the 
rivers  supporting  them  have  deen  diverted,  and,  secondly,  they  have  been 
tapped  by  the  Zambesi  and  their  waters  drained  away.  In  Livingstone's 
time,  1860,  Lake  Ngami  was  a  sheet  of  water  60  miles  broad  ;  to-day  it  is  an 
expanse  of  reeds  with  no  free  water  at  all.  The  Okavango  Eiver,  which  used  to 
feed  it,  now  passes  by  the  Selinda  Eiver  to  the  Chobe,  and  so  into  the  Zambesi. 
When  these  great  sheets  of  water  were  in  existence  in  the  midst  of  the  Kalahari, 
they  formed,  as  it  were,  evaporating  dishes  which  supplied  moisture  to  the 
air  for  a  very  great  distance  around  them,  and  the  Kalahari,  instead  of  being 
the  desert  it  is  at  the  present  day,  was  a  region  clothed  with  forests  and  prairie 
vegetation.  The  transpiration  of  moisture  from  this,  again,  filled  the  air  around 
it  with  humidity,  and  so  on,  in  ever- widening  circles.  In  those  days  the  rivers 
of  South  Africa  ran  all  the  year  round,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  country 
was  like  that  of  North  America.  Since  then  the  lakes  have  been  drained,  the 
final  stages  of  which  are  even  now  being  accomplished  ;  the  Kalahari,  instead 
of  being  the  supplier  of  moisture  to  South  Africa,  has  become  a  reverberator, 
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from  whose  sun-scorched  wastes  blow  the  devastating  hot  winds  that  produce 
our  droughts.  Every  year,  still,  after  rain,  the  original  vegetation  of  the 
Karroo  springs  up  as  "  opslag  ",  which  would,  if  it  were  allowed,  clothe  the 
stony  ground  with  waving  grass  ;  but  as  surely  as  it  springs  up  so  surely  is  it 
cut  down  by  the  hot  winds,  and  every  year  the  arid  conditions  are  increasing. 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  bringing  the  country  back  to  its  original  condition  ? 


WALFISH   BAY 
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Map  of  the  rivers  connected  with  Lake  Ngami.  The  original  boundaries  of  Ngami 
and  the  Makarikari  depressions  are  shown  by  dotted  lines.  The  two  proposed 
weirs  are  shown ;  the  one  across  the  Cunene  River  would  turn  that  river 
back  into  its  old  course  to  the  Etosha  Pan  and  so,  by  the  Ovambo,  Amatako 
and  Okavango,  its  waters  would  reach  Ngami.  The  weir  across  the  Chobe 
River,  then,  would  prevent  the  waters  coming  down  the  Cunene,  Okavango, 
and  Chobe  from  escaping  to  the  Zambesi ;  they  would  collect  in  the  Ngami 
depression  and  the  surplus  would  flow  down  the  Botletle  River  and  fill  up 
the  Makarikari  depression,  in  which  lie  the  Ntwetwe  and  Soa  Pans.  The 
Makarikari  depression  lies  150  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Ngami. 


Not  entirely  ;  but  there  is  a  scheme  that  is  practicable,  both  from  an  engineering 
and  financial  point  of  view,  for  bringing  back  the  condition  of  affairs  of  200 
to  300  years  ago.  To  restore  entirely  the  original  conditions  would  mean 
weiring  up  the  Zambesi,  which  is  too  big  a  scheme  just  now,  but  by  weiring 
up  the  Chobe  Eiver,  where  it  runs  into  the  Zambesi,  we  could  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  waters  contributed  by  the  Okavango  and  the  Chobe  Eivers  to  the  Ngami 
depression,  and  the  surplus,  after  filling  the  swamps  there,  would  flow  down 
the  Botletle  and  fill  up  the  Makarikari  depression.  A  lake  bigger  than  Tangan- 
yika would  thus  be  created  in  the  midst  of  the  Kalahari ;  the  old  rivers  that 
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used  to  run  to  wards  (  the  Kalahari  from  the  Kuruman  side  and  from  the 
mountains  of  the  South- West  Protectorate,  would  once  more  flow,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Molopo  would  be  restored  to  its  former  fertility.  No  more  hot 
winds  would  blow  from  the  desert,  no  more  locusts  would  hatch  out  there 
undisturbed,  for  the  ground,  so  long  fallow,  would  be  rich  as  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  would  be  occupied  and  tilled. 

Further,  by  quite  an  inexpensive  weir,  we  can  turn  the  Cunene  River  back 
into  its  old  channel,  which  was  once  a  feeder  to  Lake  Ngami.  Indeed,  even  now 
in  flood  the  Cunene  overflows  its  low  banks  above  Kinga,  and  the  water  makes 
its  way  into  the  Etosha  Pan,  and  thence  to  the  Okavango,  and  so  to  Lake  Ngami ; 
but  the  main  bulk  of  the  water,  and  all  of  it  in  normal  flow,  goes  down  the  rocky 
gorge  below  Kinga,  and  is  hurried  uselessly  to  the  sea.  With  the  waters  of 
the  Cunene,  the  Okavango,  and  the  Chobe,  there  is  enough  to  fill  the  Makarikari 
depression,  and  it  will  fill,  if  the  outlet  of  the  Ngami  depression  is  blocked  up 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chobe,  near  to  where  it  enters  the  Zambesi. 

The  cost  of  the  two  weirs  would  not  exceed  £250,000 — say  £100,000  for  each 
of  the  weirs,  and  £50,000  for  the  prehminary  surveys  and  contingencies.  The 
site  of  the  Cunene  weir  is  not  far  from  Tsumeb,  to  which  there  is  a  railway,  and 
the  site  of  the  Chobe  weir  is  not  too  far  from  the  Victoria  Falls.  The  cost, 
then,  of  these  two  weirs  would  be  less  than  that  of  some  of  the  storage  reservoirs 
now  being  built,  and  the  effect  on  the  conditions  of  the  country  would  be  such, 
that  when  bult,  few  more  storage  reservoirs  will  be  necessary.  If  they  are 
not  built,  and  built  soon,  the  draining  of  the  Kalahari  will  go  on  to  such  an 
extent  that  Saharan  conditions  will  supervene  and  all  the  storage  reservoirs 
that  can  be  built  will  not  suffice  to  keep  the  little  ground  we  have  under 
irrigation  supplied  with  the  necessary  water. 


In  asking  publicity  hi  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  the  above  report,  which  is  taken 
from  The  Star  (Johannesburg),  Professor  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,  of  Ehodes  University 
College,  Grahamstown,  writes  : — 

I  have  wandered  so  much  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  South  Africa 
and  have  seen  the  effects  of  drought ;  I  have  listened  so  often,  also,  to  the  stories 
of  how  in  the  times  of  the  present  owner's  grandfather,  the  farm  was  covered  with 
grass  and  there  was  always  water  in  the  river,  that  I  have  been  convinced  that  the 
cause  for  the  drying  up  of  South  Africa  must  be  some  change  which  we  could  locate. 
I  have  done  so  now,  and,  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  Kalahari  lakes  will  go  far  towards 
supplying  South  Africa  with  sufficient  moisture  to  bring  back  the  conditions  of  300 
years  ago.  Incidentally,  a  waterway  of  1,000  miles  will  be  created  by  my  two  weirs, 
with  only  one  break  below  Andara,  where  the  Okavango  has  a  waterfall  of  twenty 
feet,  but  this  could  be  surmounted  by  a  lock. 

I  have  thought  that  such  a  scheme  would  be  a  suitable  after-the-war  one  :  it 
would  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  open  up  large  tracts  of  country 
for  settlement,  besides  benefiting  the  rest  of  South  Africa.  A  long  campaign  may  be 
necessary  before  the  undertaking  can  be  carried  out,  but  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  project  will  assist  me  in  keeping  it  before  the  country. 
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SOME   GAINS    OF   THE   WAR.* 

By  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Oxford  University. 

OUR  losses  in  this  War  continue  to  be  enormous,  and  we  are  not  yet  near  to  the  end. 
So  it  may  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  our  gains,  of  gains  that  we  have  already  achieved. 
But  if  you  will  look  at  the  thing  in  a  large  light,  I  think  you  will  see  that  it  is  not 
absurd.  I  do  not  speak  of  gains  of  territory,  and  prisoners,  and  booty.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  taken  from  the  Germans  about  a  million  square  miles  of  land  in  Africa,  where 
land  is  cheap.  We  have  taken  more  prisoners  from  them  than  they  have  taken  from 
us,  and  we  have  whole  parks  of  German  artillery  to  set  over  against  the  battered  and 
broken  remnants  of  British  field-guns  which  were  exhibited  in  Berlin — a  monument 
to  the  immortal  valour  of  the  little  old  Army.  I  am  speaking  rather  of  gains  which 
cannot  be  counted  as  guns  are  counted,  or  measured  as  land  is  measured,  but  which 
are  none  the  less  real  and  important. 

The  Germans  have  achieved  certain  great  material  gains  in  this  War,  and  they 
are  fighting  now  to  hold  them.  If  they  fail  to  hold  them,  the  Germany  of  the  war- 
lords is  ruined.  She  will  have  to  give  up  all  her  bloated  ambitions,  to  purge  and 
live  cleanly,  and  painfully  to  reconstruct  her  prosperity  on  a  quieter  and  sounder 
basis.  She  will  not  do  this  until  she  is  forced  to  it  by  defeat.  No  doubt  there  are 
moderate  and  sensible  men  in  Germany,  as  in  other  countries  ;  but  in  Germany  they 
are  without  influence,  and  can  do  nothing.  War  is  the  national  industry  of  Prussia  ; 
Prussia  has  knit  together  the  several  States  of  the  larger  Germany  by  means  of  war, 
and  has  promised  them  prosperity  and  power  in  the  future,  to  be  achieved  by  war. 
You  know  the  Prussian  doctrine  of  war.  Every  one  now  knows  it.  According  to  that 
doctrine  it  is  a  foolish  thing  for  a  nation  to  wait  till  it  is  attacked.  It  should. care- 
fully calculate  its  own  strength  and  the  strength  of  its  neighbours,  and,  when  it  is 
ready,  it  should  attack  them,  on  any  pretext,  suddenly,  without  warning,  and  should 
take  from  them  money  and  land.  When  it  has  gained  territory  in  tliis  fashion,  it 
should  subject  the  population  of  the  conquered  territory  to  the  strictest  laws  of  military 
service,  and  so  supply  itself  with  an  instrument  for  new  and  bolder  aggression.  This 
is  not  only  the  German  doctrine :  it  is  the  German  practice.  In  this  way,  and  no 
other,  modern  Germany  has  been  built  up.  It  is  a  huge  new  State,  founded  on  force, 
cemented  by  fear,  and  financed  on  speculative  gains  to  be  derived  from  the  great 
gamble  of  war.  You  may  have  noticed  that  the  German  people  have  not  been  called 
on,  as  yet,  to  pay  any  considerable  sum  in  taxation  towards  the  expenses  of  this  War. 
Those  expenses  (that,  at  least,  was  the  original  idea)  were  to  be  borne  wholly  by  the 
conquered  enemy.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans  to-day  who  firmly 
believe  that  their  war-lords  will  return  in  triumph  from  the  stricken  field,  bringing 
with  them  the  spoils  of  war,  and  scattering  a  largess  of  peace  and  plenty. 

To  us  it  seems  a  marvel  that  any  people  should  accept  such  a  doctrine,  and  should 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  February  13,  1918,  the  Might  Hon.  H.  H.  Asyuith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
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willingly  give  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  work  of  carrying  it  out  in  practice  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  marvellous  as  it  seems.  The  German  peoples  are  brave  and  obedient, 
and  so  make  good  soldiers  ;  they  are  easily  lured  by  the  hope  of  profit ;  they  are 
naturally  attracted  by  the  spectacular  and  sentimental  side  of  war ;  above  all,  they 
are  so  curiously  stupid  that  many  of  them  do  actually  believe  that  they  are  a  divinely 
chosen  race,  superior  to  the  other  races  of  the  world.  They  are  very  carefully  educated, 
and  their  education,  which  is  ordered  by  the  State,  is  part  of  the  military  machine. 
Their  thinking  is  done  for  them  by  officials.  It  would  require  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  courage  and  independence  for  a  German  youth  to  cut  himself  loose  and  begin 
thinking  and  judging  for  himself.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  moreover,  that 
their  recent  history  seems  to  justify  their  creed.  I  will  not  go  back  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  though  the  history  of  his  wars  is  the  Prussian  handbook,  which  teaches  all 
the  characteristic  Prussian  methods  of  treachery  and  deceit.  But  consider  only  the 
last  two  German  wars.  How,  in  the  face  of  these,  can  it  be  proved  to  any  German 
that  war  is  not  the  most  profitable  of  adventures  ?  In  1866  Prussia  had  war  with 
Austria.  The  war  lasted  forty  days,  and  Prussia  had  from  five  to  six  thousand  soldiers 
killed  in  action.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war  Prussia  gained  much  territory,  and 
established  her  control  over  the  States  of  Greater  Germany.  In  1870  she  had  war 
with  France.  Her  total  casualties  in  that  war  were  approximately  a  hundred  thousand, 
just  about  the  same  as  our  casualties  in  Gallipoli.  From  the  war  she  gained,  besides 
a  great  increase  of  strength  at  home,  the  rich  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  with 
all  their  mineral  wealth,  and  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  pounds — that  is 
to  say,  four  times  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  in  money.  How,  then,  can  it  be  maintained 
that  war  is  not  good  business  ?  If  you  say  so  to  any  Prussian,  he  thinks  you  are 
talking  like  a  child. 

Not  only  were  these  two  wars  rich  in  profit  for  the  Germans,  but  they  did  not 
lose  them  much  esteem.  There  was  sympathy  in  this  country  for  the  union  of  the 
German  peoples,  just  as  there  was  sympathy,  a  few  years  earlier,  for  the  union  of 
the  various  States  of  Italy.  There  was  not  a  little  admiration  for  German  efficiency 
and  strength.  So  that  Bismarck,  who  was  an  expert  in  all  the  uses  of  bullying,  black- 
mail, and  fraud,  was  accepted  as  a  great  European  statesman.  I  have  always  believed, 
and  I  still  believe,  that  Germany  will  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  Bismarck — all 
the  heavier  because  the  payment  has  been  so  long  deferred. 

The  present  War,  then,  is  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  these  former  wars ; 
it  was  planned  by  Germany,  elaborately  and  deliberately  planned,  on  a  calculation 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

Well,  as  I  said,  we,  as  a  people,  do  not  believe  in  gambling  in  human  misery  to 
attain  uncertain  speculative  gains.  We  hold  that  war  can  be  justified  only  by  a 
good  cause,  not  by  a  lucky  event.  The  German  doctrine  seems  to  us  impious  and 
wicked.  Though  we  have  defined  our  war  aims  in  detail,  and  the  Germans  have 
not  dared  publicly  to  define  theirs,  our  real  and  sufficient  war  aim  is  to  break  the 
monstrous  and  inhuman  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  enemy- — to  make  their  calcula- 
tions miscarry.  And  observe,  if  their  calculations  miscarry,  they  have  fought  and 
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suffered  for  nothing.  They  entered  into  this  War  for  profit,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  War,  though  they  have  made  many  mistakes,  they  have  made  none  of  those  generous 
and  magnanimous  mistakes  which  redeem  and  beautify  a  losing  cause. 

The  essence  of  our  cause,  and  its  greatest  strength,  is  that  we  are  not  fighting  for 
profit.  We  are  fighting  for  no  privilege  except  the  privilege  of  possessing  our  souls, 
of  being  ourselves — a  privilege  which  we  claim  also  for  other  weaker  nations.  The 
inestimable  strength  of  that  position  is  that  if  the  odds  are  against  us  it  does  not 
matter.  If  you  see  a  ruffian  torturing  a  child,  and  interfere  to  prevent  him,  do  you 
feel  that  your  attempt  was  a  wrong  one  because  he  knocks  you  down  ?  And  if  you 
succeed,  what  material  profit  is  there  in  saving  a  child  from  torture  ?  We  have 
sometimes  fought  in  the  past  for  doubtful  causes  and  for  wrong  causes,  but  this  time 
there  is  no  mistake.  Our  cause  is  better  than  we  deserve  ;  we  embraced  it  by  an  act 
of  faith,  and  it  is  only  by  continuing  in  that  faith  that  we  shall  see  it  through.  The 
little  old  Army,  when  they  went  to  France  in  August  1914,  did  not  ask  what  profits 
were  likely  to  come  their  way.  They  knew  that  there  were  none,  but  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  save  decency  and  humanity  from  being  trampled 
in  the  mud.  This  was  the  Army  that  the  Germans  called  a  mercenary  Army,  and 
its  epitaph  has  been  written  by  a  good  poet : 

These,  in  the  day  when  heaven  was  falling, 

The  hour  when  earth's  foundations  fled,  ; 

Followed  their  mercenary  calling, 

And  took  their  wages,  and  are  dead. 

Their  shoulders  held  the  heavens  suspended, 
They  stood,  and  earth's  foundations  stay, 
What  God  abandoned  these  defended, 
And  saved  the  sum  of  things  for  pay. 

We  must  follow  their  example,  for  we  shall  never  get  a  better.  We  must  not 
make  too  much  of  calculation,  especially  when  it  deals  with  incalculable  things. 
Nervous  public  criticSj  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  are  always  calling  out  for  more  cleverness 
in  our  methods,  for  new  and  effective  tricks,  so  that  we  may  win  the  War.  I  would 
never  disparage  cleverness — the  more  you  can  get  of  it,  the  better  ;  but  it  is  useless 
unless  it  is  in  the  service  of  something  stronger  and  greater  than  itself,  and  that  is 
character.  Cleverness  can  grasp  ;  it  is  only  character  that  can  hold.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  not  a  clever  man ;  he  was  a  man  of  simple  and  honourable  mind, 
with  an  infinite  capacity  for  patience,  persistence,  and  endurance,  so  that  neither 
unexpected  reverses  abroad  nor  a  flood  of  idle  criticism  at  home  could  shake  him  or 
change  him.  So  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  laying  low  the  last  great  tyranny  that  desolated 
Europe. 

None  of  our  great  wars  was  won  by  cleverness  ;  they  were  all  won  by  resolution 
and  perseverance.  In  all  of  them  we  were  near  to  despair  and  did  not  despair.  In 
all  of  them  we  won  through  to  victory  in  the  end 

But  in  none  of  them  did  victory  come  in  the  expected  shape.  The  worst  of  making 
elaborate  plans  of  victory,  and  programmes  of  all  that  is  to  follow  victory,  is  that 
the  mixed  event  is  sure  to  defeat  those  plans.  Not  every  war  finds  its  decision  in  a 
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single  great  battle.  Think  of  our  war  with  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century !  Spain 
was  then  the  greatest  of  European  Powers.  She  had  larger  armies  than  we  could 
raise  ;  she  had  more  than  our  wealth,  and  more  than  our  shipping.  The  newly  dis- 
covered continent  of  America  was  an  appanage  of  Spain,  and  her  great  galleons  were 
wafted  lazily  to  and  fro,  bringing  her  all  the  treasures  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  defeated  her  by  standing  out  and  holding  on.  We  fought  her  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  she  enslaved  and  oppressed.  We  refused  to  recognise  her  exclusive  rights  in 
America,  and  our  merchant  seamen  kept  the  sea  undaunted,  as  they  have  kept  it 
for  the  last  three  years.  When  at  last  we  became  an  intolerable  vexation  to  Spain, 
she  collected  a  great  Armada,  or  war-fleet,  to  invade  and  destroy  us  ;  and  it  was 
shattered,  by  the  winds  of  heaven  and  the  sailors  of  England,  in  1588.  The  defeat 
of  the  Armada  was  the  turning-point  of  the  war,  but  it  was  not  the  end.  It  lifted 
a  great  shadow  of  fear  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  a  great  shadow  of  fear  has 
already  been  lifted  from  their  hearts  in  the  present  War,  but  during  the  years  that 
followed  we  suffered  many  and  serious  reverses  at  the  hands  of  Spain,  before  peace  and 
security  were  reached.  So  late  as  1601,  thirteen  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
the  King  of  Denmark  offered  to  mediate  between  England  and  Spain,  so  that  the 
long  and  disastrous  war  might  be  ended.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  then  old  and  frail, 
but  this  was  what  she  said — and  if  you  want  to  understand  why  she  was  almost  adored 
by  her  people,  listen  to  her  words  :  "I  would  have  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  all 
Princes  Christian  and  Heathen,  to  know,  that  England  hath  no  need  to  crave  peace  ; 
nor  myself  endured  one  hour's  fear  since  I  attained  the  crown  thereof,  being  guarded 
with  so  valiant  and  faithful  subjects."  In  the  end  the  power  and  menace  of  Spain 
faded  away,  and  when  peace  was  made,  in  1604,  this  nation  never  again,  from  that 
day  to  this,  feared  the  worst  that  Spain  could  do. 

What  were  our  gains  from  the  war  with  Spain  ?  Freedom  to  live  our  lives  in  our 
own  way,  un threatened ;  freedom  to  colonise  America.  The  gains  of  a  great  war 
are  never  visible  immediately ;  they  are  deferred,  and  extended  over  many  years. 
What  did  we  gain  by  our  war  with  Napoleon,  which  ended  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo  ? 
For  long  years  after  Waterloo  this  country  was  full  of  riots  and  discontents  ;  there 
were  rick-burnings,  agitations,  popular  risings,  and  something  very  near  to  famine 
in  the  land.  But  all  these  things,  from  a  distance,  are  now  seen  to  have  been  the 
broken  water  that  follows  the  passage  of  a  great  storm.  The  real  gains  of  Waterloo, 
and  still  more  of  Trafalgar,  are  evident  in  the  enormous  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  England  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  peaceful  foundation 
of  the  great  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  which  was  made 
possible  only  by  our  unchallenged  use  of  the  seas.  The  men  who  won  those  two  great 
battles  did  not  live  to  gather  the  fruits  of  their  victory  ;  but  their  children  did.  If 
we  defeat  Germany  as  completely  as  we  hope,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  point  at  once 
to  our  gains.  But  it  is  not  a  rash  forecast  to  say  that  our  children  and  children's 
children  will  live  in  greater  security  and  freedom  than  we  have  ever  tasted. 

A  man  must  have  a  good  and  wide  imagination  if  he  is  to  be  willing  to  face  wounds 
and  death  for  the  sake  of  his  unborn  descendants  and  kinsfolk.  We  cannot  count 
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on  the  popular  imagination  being  equal  to  the  task.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  imagination  which  does  the  work  as  well  or  better,  and  that  is  character. 
Our  people  are  sound  in  instinct ;  they  understand  a  fight.  They  know  that  a  wrestler 
who  considers,  while  he  is  in  the  grip  of  his  adversary,  whether  he  would  not  do  well 
to  give  over,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  weariness  and  the  strain,  is  no  sort  of  a  wrestler. 
They  have  never  failed  under  a  strain  of  this  kind,  and  they  will  not  fail  now.  The 
people  who  do  the  half-hearted  and  timid  talking  are  either  young  egotists,  who  are 
angry  at  being  deprived  of  their  personal  ease  and  independence  ;  or  elderly  pensive 
gentlemen,  in  public  offices  and  clubs,  who  are  no  longer  fit  for  action,  and,  being 
denied  action,  fall  into  melancholy  ;  or  feverish  journalists,  who  live  on  the  proceeds 
of  excitement,  who  feel  the  pulse  and  take  the  temperature  of  the  War  every  morning, 
and  then  rush  into  the  street  to  announce  their  fluttering  hopes  and  fears ;  or  cosmo- 
politan philosophers,  to  whom  the  change  from  London  to  Berlin  means  nothing  but  a 
change  in  diet  and  a  pleasant  addition  to  their  opportunities  of  hearing  good  music; 
or  aliens  in  heart,  to  whom  the  historic  fame  of  England,  "  dear  for  her  reputation 
through  the  world,"  is  less  than  nothing  ;  or  practical  jokers,  who  are  calm  and  confi- 
dent enough  themselves,  but  delight  in  startling  and  depressing  others.  These  are 
not  the  people  of  England ;  they  are  the  parasites  of  the  'people  of  England.  The 
people  of  England  understand  a  fight. 

That  brings  me  to  the  first  great  gain  of  the  War.  We  have  found  ourselves. 
Which  of  us,  in  the  early  months  of  1914,  would  have  dared  to  predict  the  splendours 
of  the  youth  of  this  Empire — splendours  which  are  now  a  part  of  our  history  ?  We 
are  adepts  at  self-ciiticism  and  self-depreciation.  We  hate  the  language  of  emotion. 
Some  of  us,  if  we  were  taken  to  heaven  and  asked  what  we  thought  of  it,  would  say 
that  it  is  decent,  or  not  so  bad.  I  suppose  we  are  jealous  to  keep  our  standard  high, 
and  to  have  something  to  say  if  a  better  place  should  be  found.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  we  do  now  know,  and  it  is  worth  knowing,  that  we  are  not  weaker  than  our 
fathers.  We  know  that  the  people  who  inhabit  these  islands  and  this  commonwealth 
of  nations  cannot  be  pushed  on  one  side,  or  driven  under,  or  denied  a  great  share  in 
the  future  ordering  of  the  world.  We  know  this,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is  the  debt 
that  we  owe  to  our  dead.  It  is  not  vanity  to  admit  that  we  know  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  vanity  to  pretend  that  we  do  not  know  it.  It  is  visible  to  other  eyes  than 
ours.  Some  time  ago  I  heard  an  address  given  by  a  friend  of  mine,  an  Indian  Moham- 
medan of  warrior  descent,  to  University  students  of  his  own  faith.  He  was  urging 
on  them  the  futility  of  dreams  and  the  necessity  of  self-discipline  and  self-devotion. 
"  Why  do  the  people  of  this  country  ",  he  said,  "  count  for  so  much  all  the  world 
over  ?  It  is  not  because  of  their  dreams  ;  it  is  because  thousands  of  them  are  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea !  " 

Further,  we  have  not  only  found  ourselves  :  we  have  found  one  another.  A 
new  kindliness  has  grown  up,  during  the  War,  between  people  divided  by  the  barriers 
of  class,  or  wealth,  or  circumstance.  A  statesman  of  the  seventeenth  century 
remarks  that  It  is  a  Misfortune  for  a  Man  not  to  have  a  Friend  in  the  World,  but 
for  that  reason  lie  shall  have  no  Enemy.  I  might  invert  his  maxim  and  say,  It  is  a 
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Misfortune  for  a  Man  to  have  many  Enemies,  but  for  that  reason  he  shall  know  who  are 
his  Friends.  No  Radical  member  of  Parliament  will  again,  while  any  of  us  live, 
cast  contempt  on  "  the  carpet  Captains  of  Mayfair  ".  No  idle  Tory  talker  will  again 
dare  to  say  that  the  working  men  of  England  care  nothing  for  their  country.  Even 
the  manners  of  railway  travel  have  improved.  I  was  travelling  in  a  third-class  com- 
partment of  a  crowded  train  the  other  day ;  we  were  twenty  in  the  compartment, 
but  it  seemed  a  pity  to  leave  any  one  behind,  and  we  made  room  for  number  twenty- 
one.  Nothing  but  a  very  kindly  human  feeling  could  have  packed  us  tight  enough 
for  this.  Yet  now  is  the  time  that  has  been  chosen  by  some  of  these  pensive  gentlemen 
that  I  spoke  of,  and  by  some  of  these  excitable  journalists,  to  threaten  us  with  class- 
war,  and  to  try  to  make  our  flesh  creep  by  conjuring  up  the  horrors  of  revolution. 
I  advise  them  to  take  their_opinions  to  the  third-class  compartment  and  discuss  them 
there.  It  is  a  good  tribunal,  for,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  find  every  one  there — even 
officers,  when  they  are  travelling  in  mufti  at  their  own  expense.  I  have  visited  this 
tribunal  very  often,  and  I  have  always  come  away  from  it  with  the  same  impression, 
that  this  people  means  to  win  the  War.  But  I  do  not  travel  much  in  the  North  of 
England,  so  1  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  dealings  are  with  the  industrial  North, 
what  the  work-people  of  llancashire  and  Yorkshire  think  of  the  War.  He  said,  "  Their 
view  is  very  simple  :  they  mean  to  win  it ;  and  they  mean  to  make  as  much  money 
out  of  it  as  ever  they  can  ".  Certainly,  that  is  very  simple ;  but  before  you  judge 
them,  put  yourselves  in  their  place.  There  are  great  outcries  against  profiteers,  for 
making  exorbitant  profits  out  of  the  War,  and  against  munition  workers,  for  delaying 
work  in  order  to  get  higher  wages.  I  do  not  defend  either  of  them ;  they  are 
unimaginative  and  selfish,  and  I  do  not  care  how  severely  they  are  dealt  with ; 
but  I  do  say  that  the  majority  of  them  are  not  wicked  in  intention.  A  good  many 
of  the  more  innocent  profiteers  are  men  whose  sin  is  that  they  take  an  offer  of  two 
shillings  rather  than  an  offer  of  eighteenpence  for  what  cost  them  one  and  a  penny. 
Some  of  us,  in  our  weaker  moments,  might  be  betrayed  into  doing  the  same.  As 
for  the  munition  workers,  I  remember  what  Goldsmith,  who  had  known  the  bitterest 
poverty,  wrote  to  his  brother.  "  Avarice.",  he  said,  "  in  the  lower  orders  of  man- 
kind is  true  ambition ;  avarice  is  the  only  ladder  the  poor  can  use  to  preferment. 
Preach  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son,  not  the  excellence  of  human  nature,  nor  the 
disrespect  of  riches,  but  endeavour  to  teach  him  thrift  and  economy.  Let  his  poor 
wandering  uncle's  example  be  placed  in  his  eyes.  I  had  learned  from  books  to  love 
virtue  before  I  was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  selfish." 

The  profiteers  and  the  munition  workers  are  endeavouring,  incidentally,  to  better 
their  own  position.  But  make  no  mistake ;  the  bulk  of  these  people  would  rather 
die  than  allow  one  spire  of  English  grass  to  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  a  foreign 
trespasser.  Their  chief  sin  is  that  they  do  not  fear.  They  think  that  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  do  a  little  business  for  themselves  on  the  way  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
I  cannot  help  remembering  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  which  broke  out  in  our  fleet 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  mutineers  struck  for  more  pay  and  better  treat- 
ment, but  they  agreed  together  that,  if  the  French  fleet  should  put  in  an  appearance 
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during  the  mutiny,  all  their  claims  should  be  postponed  for  a  time,  and  the  French 
fleet  should  have  their  first  attention. 

Employers  and  employed  do,  no  doubt,  find  in  some  trades  to-day  that  their 
relations  are  strained  and  irksome.  They  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Army, 
where,  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  is  harmony  and  understanding  between  those 
who  take  orders  and  those  who  give  them.  It  is  only  in  the  Army  that  you  can  see 
realised  the  ideal  of  ancient  Kome  : 

Then  none  was  for  a  party, 

Then  all  were  for  the  State  ; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great. 

Why  is  the  Army  so  far  superior  to  most  commercial  and  industrial  businesses  ? 
The  secret  does  not  lie  in  State  employment.  There  is  plenty  of  discontent  and 
unrest  among  the  State-employed  railway  men  and  munition  woikers.  It  lies  rather 
in  the  habit  of  mutual  help  and  mutual  trust.  If  any  civilian  employer  of  labour 
wants  to  have  willing  work-people,  let  him  take  a  hint  from  the  Army.  Let  him  live 
with  his  work-people,  and  share  all  their  dangers  and  discomforts.  Let  him  take 
thought  for  their  welfare  before  his  own,  and  teach  self-sacrifice  by  example.  Let  him 
put  the  good  of  the  nation  before  all  private  interests  ;  and  those  whom  he  commands 
will  do  for  him  anything  that  he  asks. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  benefits  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  Army  will  pass 
away  with  the  passing  of  the  War.  Those  who  have  been  comrades  in  danger  will 
surely  take  with  them  something  of  the  old  spirit  into  civil  life.  And  those  who  have 
kept  clear  of  the  Army  in  order  to  ca:ry  on  their  own  trades  and  businesses  will 
surely  realise  that  they  have  missed  the  great  opportunity  of  their  lives. 

In  a  wider  sense  the  War  has  brought  us  to  an  understanding  of  one  another.  This 
great  Commonwealth  of  independent  nations  which  is  called  the  British  Empire  is 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe.  It  embraces  people  who  live  ten 
thousand  miles  apart,  and  whose  ways  of  life  are  so  different  that  they  might  seem 
to  have  nothing  in  common.  But  the  War  has  brought  them  together,  and  has  done 
more  than  half  a  century  of  peace  could  do  to  promote  a  common  understanding. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  our  blood  who,  before  the  War,  had  never  seen  this 
little  island,  have  now  made  acquaintance  with  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  to  whom  the  Dominions  were  strange,  far  places,  if,  after  the 
War,  they  should  be  called  on  to  settle  there,will  not  feel  that  they  are  leaving  home. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  Canadians  and  Anzacs  think  as  well  of  us  as  we  do  of  them. 
We  do  not  like  to  praise  our  friends  in  their  hearing,  so  I  will  say  no  more  than  this  : 
I  am  told  that  a  new  kind  of  peerage,  very  haughty  and  very  self-important,  has 
arisen  in  South  London.  Its  members  are  those  householders  who  have  been  privileged 
to  have  Anzac  soldiers  billeted  on  them.  It  is  private  ties  of  this  kind,  invisible  to  the 
constitutional  lawyer  and  the  political  historian,  which  make  the  fine  meshes  of  the 
web  of  Empire. 

Because  he  knew  that  the  strength  of  the  whole  texture  depends  on  the  strength 
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of  the  fine  meshes,  Earl  Grey,  who  died  last  year,  will  always  be  remembered  IB  our 
history.  Not  many  men  have  his  opportunity  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  domain 
that  is  their  birthright,  for  he  had  administered  a  province  of  South  Africa,  and  had 
been  Governor-General  of  Canada.  He  rediscovered  the  glory  of  the  Empire,  as 
poets  rediscover  the  glory  of  common  speech.  "  He  had  breathed  its  air  ",  a  friend 
of  his  says,  "  fished  its  rivers,  walked  in  its  valleys,  stood  on  its  mountains,  met  its 
people  face  to  face.  He  had  seen  it  in  all  the  zones  of  the  world.  He  knew  what  it 
meant  to  mankind.  Under  the  British  flag,  wherever  he  journeyed,  he  found  men  of 
English  speech  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  carrying  on  the  dear  domestic 
traditions  of  the  British  Isles.  He  saw  justice  firmly  planted  there,  industry  and 
invention  hard  at  work  unfettered  by  tyrants  of  any  kind,  domestic  life  prospering 
in  natural  conditions,  and  our  old  English  kindness  and  cheerfulness  and  broad- 
minded  tolerance  keeping  things  together.  But  he  also  saw  room  under  that  same 
flag,  ample  room,  for  millions  and  millions  more  of  the  human  race.  The  Empire 
wasn't  a  word  to  him.  It  was  a  vast,  an  almost  boundless,  home  for  honest  men." 

The  War  did  not  dishearten  him.  When  he  died,  in  August  1917,  he  said,  "  Here 
I  lie  on  my  death-bed,  looking  clear  into  the  Promised  Land.  I'm  not  allowed  to 
enter  it,  but  there  it  is  before  my  eyes.  After  the  War  the  people  of  this  "country  will 
enter  it,  and  those  who  laughed  at  me  for  a  dreamer  will  see  that  I  wasn't  so  wrong 
after  all.  But  there's  still  work  to  do  for  those  who  didn't  laugh,  hard  work,  and  with 
much  opposition  in  the  way  ;  all  the  same,  it  is  work  right  up  against  the  goal.  My 
dreams  have  come  trup  ". 

One  of  the  clear  gains  of  the  War  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  activity  and  alert- 
ness of  our  own  people.  The  motto  of  to-day  is,  "  Let  those  now  work  who  never 
worked  before,  And  those  who  always  worked  now  work  the  more  ".  Before  the  War 
we  had  a  great  national  reputation  for  idleness- — in  this  island,  at  least.  I  remember 
a  friendly  critic  from  Canada  who,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  expressed  to  me,  with 
much  disquiet,  his  opinion  that  there  was  something  very  far  wrong  with  the  old 
country  ;  that  we  had  gone  soft.  As  for  our  German  critics,  they  expressed  the  same 
view  in  gross  and  unmistakable  fashion.  Wit  is  not  a  native  product  in  Germany- 
it  all  has  to  be  imported,  so  they  could  not  satirise  us  ;  but  their  caricatures  of  the 
typical  Englishman  showed  us  what  they  thought.  He  was  a  young  weakling  with  a 
foolish  face,  and  was  dressed  in  cricketing  flannels.  It  would  have  been  worth  their 
while  to  notice,  what  they  did  not  notice,  that  his  muscles  and  nerves  are  not  soft. 
They  learned  that  later,  when  the  bank-clerks  of  Manchester  broke  the  Prussian  Guard 
into  fragments  at  Contalmaifion.  This  must  have  been  a  sad  surprise,  for  the  Germans 
had  always  taught,  in  their  delightful  authoritative  fashion,  that  the  chief  industries 
of  the  young  Englishman  are  lawn-tennis  and  afternoon  tea.  They  are  a  fussy  people, 
and  they  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  calm  of  the  man  who,  having  nothing  to  do, 
does  it.  Perhaps  they  were  right,  and  we  were  too  idle.  The  disease  was  never  so 
serious  as  they  thought  it,  and  now,  thanks  to  them,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 
The  idle  classes  have  turned  their  hand  to  the  lathe  and  the  plough.  Women  are 
doing  a  hundred  things  that  they  never  did  before,  and  are  doing  them  well.  The 
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elasticity  and  resourcefulness  that  the  War  has  developed  will  not  be  lost  or  destroyed 
by  the  coming  of  peace.  Least  of  all  will  those  qualities  be  lost  if  we  should  prove 
unable,  in  this  War,  to  impose  our  own  terms  on  Germany.  Then  the  peace  that  follows 
will  be  a  long  struggle,  and  in  that  struggle  we  shall  prevail.  In  the  last  long  peace 
we  were  not  suspicious  ;  we  felt  friendly  enough  to  the  Germans,  and  we  gave  them 
every  advantage.  They  despised  us  for  our  friendliness  and  used  the  peace  to  prepare 
our  downfall.  That  will  never  happen  again.  If  we  cannot  tame  the  cunning  animal 
that  has  assaulted  humanity,  at  least  we  can  and  will  tether  him.  Laws  will  not  be 
necessary  ;  there  are  millions  of  others  besides  the  seamen  of  England  who  will  have 
no  dealings  with  an  unsubdued  and  unrepentant  Germany.  What  the  Germans 
are  not  taught  by  the  War  they  will  have  to  learn  in  the  more  tedious  and  no  less  costly 
school  of  peace. 

In  any  case,  whether  we  win  through  to  real  peace  and  real  security,  or  whether 
we  aie  thrown  back  on  an  armed  peace  and  the  duty  of  unbroken  vigilance,  we  shall 
be  dependent  for  our  future  on  the  children  who  are  now  learning  in  the  schools  or 
playing  in  the  streets.  It  is  a  good  dependence.  The  children  of  to-day  are  better 
than  the  children  whom  I  knew  when  I  was  a  child.  I  think  they  have  more  intelligence 
and  sympathy  ;  they  certainly  have  more  public  spirit.  We  cannot  do  too  much 
for  them.  The  most  that  we  can  do  is  nothing  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  for  us, 
for  their  own  nation  and  people.  I  am  not  concerned  to  discuss  the  education 
problem.  Formal  education,  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  books,  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  making  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  But  I  am  interested  to  know  what  the  children 
are  thinking.  You  cannot  fathom  a  child's  thoughts,  but  we  know  who  are  their 
best  teachers,  and  what  lessons  have  been  stamped  indelibly  on  their  minds.  Their 
teachers,  whom  they  never  saw,  and  whose  lessons  they  will  never  forget,  lie  in  graves 
in  Flanders  and  France  and  Gallipoli  and  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  or  unburied  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  runner  falls,  but  the  torch  is  carried  forward.  This  is  what 
Julian  Grenf ell,  who  gave  his  mind  and  his  life  to  the  War,  has  said  in  his  splendid 
poem  called  Into  Battle  : 

And  life  is  colour  and  warmth  and  light, 

And  a  striving  evermore  for  these ; 
And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight, 

And  who  dies  fighting  hath  increase. 

Those  who  died  fighting  will  have  such  increase  that  a  whole  new  generation,  better 
even  than  the  old,  will  be  ready,  no  long  time  hence,  to  uphold  and  extend  and 
decorate  the  Commonwealth  of  nations  which  their  fathers  and  brothers  saved 
from  ruin. 

One  thing  I  have  never  heard  discussed,  but  it  is  the  clearest  gain  of  all,  and  already 
it  may  be  called  a  certain  gain.  After  the  War  the  English  language  will  have  such  a 
position  as  it  has  never  had  before.  It  will  be  established  in  world-wide  security. 
Even  before  the  War,  it  may  be  truly  said,  our  language  was  in  no  danger  from  the 
competition  of  the  German  language.  The  Germans  have  never  had  much  success 
in  the  attempt  to  get  their  language  adopted  by  other  peoples.  Not  all  the  military 
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laws  of  Prussia  can  drive  out  French  from  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people  of  Alsace. 
In  the  ports  of  the  near  and  far  East  you  will  hear  English  spoken — pidgin  English, 
as  it  is  called ;  that  is  to  say,  a  selection  of  English  words  suited  for  the  business  of 
daily  life.  But  you  may  roam  the  world  over,  and  you  will  hear  no  pidgin  German. 
Before  the  War  many  Germans  learned  English,  while  very  few  English-speaking 
people  learned  German.  In  other  matters  we  disagreed,  but  we  both  knew  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing.  It  may  be  said,  and  said  truly,  that  our  well-known 
laziness  was  one  cause  of  our  failing  or  neglecting  to  learn  German.  But  it  was  not 
the  only  cause  ;  and  we  are  not  lazy  in  tasks  which  we  believe  to  be  worth  our  while. 
Kather,  we  had  an  instinctive  belief  that  the  future  does  not  belong  to  the  German 
tongue.  That  belief  is  not  likely  to  be  impaired  by  the  War.  Armed  ruffians  can  do 
some  things,  but  one  thing  they  cannot  do  :  they  cannot  endear  their  language  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  their  violence.  The  Germans  poisoned  the  wells  in  South- 
West  Africa  ;  in  Europe  they  did  all  they  could  to  poison  the  wells  of  mutual  trust 
and  mutual  understanding  among  civilised  men.  Do  they  think  that  these  things 
will  make  a  good  advertisement  for  the  explosive  guttural  sounds  and  the  huddled 
deformed  syntax  of  the  speech  in  which  they  express  their  arrogance  and  their  hate  ? 
Which  of  the  chief  European  languages  will  come  first,  after  the  War,  with  the  little 
nations  ?  Will  Serbia  be  content  to  speak  German  ?  Will  Norway  and  Denmark 
feel  a  new  affection  for  the  speech  of  the  men  who  have  degraded  the  old  humanity 
of  the  seas  ?  Neighbourhood,  kinship,  and  the  necessities  of  commerce  may  retain  for 
the  German  language  a  certain  measure  of  custom  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
Holland.  But  for  the  most  part  Germans  will  have  to  be  content  to  be  addressed 
in  their  own  tongue  only  by  those  who  fear  them,  or  by  those  who  hope  to  cheat  them. 
This  gain,  which  I  make  bold  to  predict  for  the  English  language,  is  a  real  gain, 
apart  from  all  patriotic  bias.  The  English  language  is  incomparably  richer,  more 
fluid,  and  more  vital  than  the  German  language.  Where  the  German  has  but  one 
way  of  saying  a  thing,  we  have  two  or  three,  each  with  its  distinctions  and  its  subtleties 
of  usage.  Our  capital  wealth  is  greater,  and  so  are  our  powers  of  borrowing.  English 
sprang  from  the  old  Teutonic  stock,  and  we  can  still  coin  new  words,  such  as  "  food- 
hoard  "  and  "  joy-ride  ",  in  the  German  fashion.  But  long  centuries  ago  we  added 
thousands  of  Romance  words — words  which  came  into  English  through  the  French 
or  Norman-French — and  brought  with  them  the  ideas  of  Latin  civilisation  and  of 
mediaeval  Christianity .  Later  on,  when  the  renewed  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  quick- 
ened the  intellectual  life  of  Europe,  we  imported  thousands  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
direct  from  the  ancient  world — learned  words,  many  of  them,  suitable  for  philosophers, 
or  for  writers  who  pride  themselves  on  shooting  a  little  above  the  vulgar  apprehension. 
Yet  many  of  these,  too,  have  found  their  way  into  daily  speech,  so  that  we  can  say 
most  things  in  three  ways,  according  as  we  draw  on  one  or  another  of  the  three  main 
sources  of  our  speech.  Thus  you  can  Begin,  or  Commence,  or  Initiate  an  undertaking, 
with  Boldness,  or  Courage,  or  Resolution.  If  you  are  a  Workman,  or  Labourer,  or 
Operative,  you  can  Ask,  or  Request,  or  Solicit  your  employer  to  Yield,  or  Grant,  or 
Concede  an  increase  in  the  Earnings,  or  Wages,  or  Remuneration  which  fall  to  the 
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lot  of  your  Fellow,  or  Companion,  or  Associate.  Your  employer  is  perhaps  Old,  or 
Veteran,  or  Superannuated,  which  may  Hinder,  or  Delay,  or  Retard  the  success  of 
your  application.  But  if  you  Foretell,  or  Prophesy,  or  Predict  that  the  War  will 
have  an  End,  or  Close,  or  Termination  that  shall  not  only  be  Speedy,  or  Rapid,  or 
Accelerated,  but  also  Great,  or  Grand,  or  Magnificent,  you  may  perhaps  Stir,  or  Move, 
or  Actuate  him  to  have  Ruth,  or  Pity,  or  Compassion  on  your  Mate,  or  Colleague,  or 
Collaborator. 

The  English  language,  then,  is  a  language  of  great  wealth — much  greater  wealth 
than  can  be  illustrated  by  any  brief  example.  But  wealth  is  nothing  unless  you  can 
use  it.  The  real  strength  of  English  lies  in  the  inspired  freedom  and  variety  of  its 
syntax.  There  is  no  grammar  of  the  English  speech  which  is  not  comic  in  its  stiffness 
and  inadequacy.  An  English  grammar  does  not  explain  all  that  we  can  do  with  our 
speech ;  it  merely  explains  what  shackles  and  restraints  we  must  put  upon  our  speech 
if  we  would  bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  a  school-bred  grammarian.  But 
the  speech  itself  is  like  the  sea,  and  soon  breaks  down  the  dykes  built  by  the  inland 
engineer.  It  was  the  fashion,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  speak  of  the  divine 
Shakespeare.  The  reach  and  catholicity  of  his  imagination  was  what  earned  him  that 
extravagant  praise  ;  but  his  syntax  has  no  less  title  to  be  called  divine.  It  is  not 
cast  or  wrought,  like  metal ;  it  leaps  like  fire,  and  moves  like  air.  So  is  every  one 
that  is  born  of  the  spirit.  Our  speech  is  our  great  charter.  Far  better  than  in  the 
long  constitutional  process  whereby  we  subjected  our  kings  to  law,  and  gave  dignity 
and  strength  to  our  Commons,  the  meaning  of  English  freedom  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
illimitable  freedom  of  our  English  speech. 

Our  literature  is  almost  as  rich  as  our  language.  Modern  German  literature 
begins  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Modern  English  literature  began  with  Chaucer, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  been  full  of  great  names  and  great  books  ever 
since.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  German  literature  for  which  we  have  not  a  counter- 
part, done  as  well  or  better — except  the  work  of  Heine,  and  Heine  was  a  Jew.  His 
opinion  of  the  Prussians  was  that  they  are  a  compost  of  beer,  deceit,  and  sand. 
French  literature  and  English  literature  can  be  compared,  throughout  their  long 
course,  sometimes  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  French.  German  literature  cannot 
seriously  be  compared  with  either. 

It  may  be  objected  that  literature  and  art  are  ornamental  affairs,  which  count 
for  little  in  the  deadly  strife  of  nations.  But  that  is  not  so.  Our  language  cannot 
go  anywhere  without  taking  our  ideas  and  our  creed  with  it,  not  to  mention  our 
institutions  and  our  games.  If  the  Germans  could  understand  what  Chaucer  means 
when  he  says  of  his  Knight  that 

he  loved  chivalry, 
Truth  and  honour,  freedom  and  courtesy, 

then  indeed  we  might  be  near  to  an  understanding.  I  asked  a  good  German  scholar 
the  other  day  what  is  the  German  word  for  "  fair  play  ".  He  replied,  as  they  do  in 
Parliament,  that  he  must  ask  for  notice  of  that  question.  I  fear  there  is  no  German 
word  for  "  fair  play  ". 
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The  little  countries,  the  pawns  and  victims  of  German  policy,  understand  our 
ideas  better.  The  peoples  who  have  suffered  from  tyranny  and  oppression  look  to 
England  for  help,  and  it  is  a  generous  weakness  in  us  that  we  sometimes  deceive  them 
by  our  sympathy,  for  our  power  is  limited,  and  we  cannot  help  them  all.  But  it  will 
not  count  against  us  at  the  final  reckoning  that  in  most  places  where  humanity  has 
suffered  cruelty  and  indignity  the  name  of  England  has  been  invoked  :  not  always 
in  vain. 

And  now — for  I  have  kept  to  the  last  what  I  believe  to  be  the  greatest  gain  of  all 
— the  entry  of  America  into  the  War  assures  the  triumph  of  our  common  language. 
America  is  peopled  by  many  races  ;  only,  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants — an  influen- 
tial and  governing  minority — are  of  the  English  stock.  But  here,  again,  the  language 
carries  it;  'and  the  ideas  that  inspire  America  are  ideas  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  long  English  struggle  for  freedom.  Our  sufferings  in  this  War  are  great,  but 
they  are  not  so  great  that  we  cannot  recognise  virtue  in  a  new  recruit  to  the  cause. 
No  nation,  in  the  whole  course  of  human  history,  has  ever  made  a  more  splendid 
decision,  or  performed  a  more  magnanimous  act,  than  America,  when  she  decided 
to  enter  this  War.  She  had  nothing  to  gain,  for,  to  say  the  bare  truth,  she  had  little 
to  lose.  If  Germany  were  to  dominate  the  world,  America,  no  doubt,  would  be  ruined ; 
but,  in  all  human  likelihood,  Germany's  impious  attempt  would  have  spent  itself 
and  been  broken  long  before  it  reached  the  coasts  of  America.  'America  might  have 
stood  out  of  the  War  in  the  assurance  that  her  own  interests  were  safe,  and 
that,  when  the  tempest  had  passed,  the  centre  of  civilisation  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  broken  and  exhausted  Europe  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  America. 
Some  few  Americans  talked  in  this  strain,  and  favoured  a  decision  in  this  sense.  But 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  America  was  founded  upon  religion.  When  she  saw 
humanity  in  anguish,  she  did  not  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Her  entry  into  the  War 
has  put  an  end,  I  hope  for  ever,  to  the  family  quarrel,  not  very  profound  or  significant, 
which  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  a  jarring  note  in  the  relations  of  mother  and 
daughter.  And  it  has  put  an  end  to  another  danger.  It  seemed  at  one  time  not 
unlikely  that  the  English  language  as  it  is  spoken  overseas  would  set  up  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  become  separated  from  the  language  of  the  old  country.  A  development 
of  fchis  kind  would  be  natural  enough.  The  Boers  of  South  Africa  speak  Dutch, 
but  not  the  Dutch  spoken  in  Holland.  The  French  Canadians  speak  French,  but 
not  the  French  of  Moliere.  Half  a  century  ago,  when  America  was  exploring  and 
settling  her  own  country,  in  wild  and  lone  places,  her  pioneers  enriched  the  English 
speech  with  all  kinds  of  new  and  vivid  phrases.  The  tendency  was  then  for  America 
to  go  her  own  way,  and  to  cultivate  what  is  new  in  language  at  the  expense  of  what 
is  old.  She  prided  herself  even  on  having  a  spelling  of  her  own,  and  seemed  almost 
willing  to  break  loose  from  tradition  and  to  coin  a  new  American  English. 

This  has  not  happened ;  and  now  I  think  it  will  not  happen.  For  one  thing, 
the  American  colonists  left  us  when  already  we  had  a  great  literature.  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Spenser  belong  to  America  no  less  than  to  us,  and  America  has 
never  forgotten  them.  The  education  which  has  been  fostered  in  American  schools 
and  colleges  keeps  the  whole  nation  in  touch  with  the  past.  Some  of  their  best  authors 
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write  in  a  style  that  Milton  and  Burke  would  understand  and  approve.  There  is 
no  more  beautiful  English  prose  than  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's.  The  best  speeches 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and,  we  may  truly  add,  of  President  Wilson,  are  merely  classic 
English.  During  my  own  lifetime  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  the  speech  usages  of  the 
two  peoples  draw  closer  together.  For  one  thing,  we  on  this  side  now  borrow,  and 
borrow  very  freely,  the  more  picturesque  colloquialisms  of  America.  On  informal 
occasions  I  sometimes  brighten  my  own  speech  with  phrases  which  I  think  I  owe 
to  one  of  the  best  of  living  American  authors,  Mr.  George  Ade,  of  Chicago,  the  author 
of  Fables  in  Slang.  The  press,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  growing  habit 
of  travel  bind  us  closer  together  every  year ;  and  the  English  that  we  speak,  how- 
ever rich  and  various  it  may  be,  is  going  to  remain  one  and  the  same  English,  our 
common  inheritance. 

One  question,  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  all,  remains  to  be  asked.  Will 
this  War,  in  its  course  and  in  its  effects,  tend  to  prevent  or  discourage  later  wars  ? 
If  the  gains  that  it  brings  prove  to  be  merely  partial  and  national  gains,  if  it  exalts 
one  nation  by  unjustly  depressing  another,  and  conquers  cruelty  by  equal  cruelty, 
then  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  farther  off  than 
ever.  When  she  was  near  her  death,  Edith  Cavell,  patriot  and  martyr,  said  that 
patriotism  is  not  enough.  Every  one  who  thinks  on  international  affairs  knows 
this  ;  almost  every  one  forgets  it  in  time  of  war.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  nations 
from  appealing  to  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  ? 

A  League  of  Nations  may  do  good,  but  I  am  surprised  that  any  one  who  has  imagina- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  should  entertain  high  hopes  of  it  as  a  full  solution. 
There  is  a  League  of  Nations  to-day  which  has  given  a  verdict  against  the  Central 
Powers,  and  that  verdict  is  being  enforced  by  the  most  terrible  war  in  all  human 
history.     If  the  verdict  had  been  given  befoie  the  War  began,  it  may  be  said,  then 
Germany  might  have  accepted  it,  and  refrained.     So  she  might,  but  what  then  ? 
She  would  have  felt  herself  wronged  ;  she  would  have  deferred  the  War,  and,  in  ways 
that  she  knows  so  well,  would  have  set  about  making  a  party  for  herself  among  the 
nations  of  the  League.     Who  can  be  confident  that  she  would  have  failed  either  to 
divide  her  judges,  or  to  accumulate  such  elements  of  strength  that  she  might  dare 
to  defy  them  ?      A  League  of  Nations  would  work  well  only  if  its  verdicts  were  loyally 
accepted  by  all  the  nations  composing  it.    To  make  majority-rule  possible  you  must 
have  a  community  made  up  of  members  who  are  reasonably  well  informed  upon  one 
another's  affairs,  and  who  are  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  loyalty  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  their  causes  of  difference.     It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  nations 
of  the  world  made  such  a  community  ;   and  the  sufferings  of  this  War  have  brought 
them  nearer  to  desiring  it.     But  those  who  believe  that  such  a  community  can  be 
formed  to-day  or  to-morrow  are  too  sanguine.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
very  principle  of  the  League,  if  its  judgments  are  to  take  effect,  involves  a  world- 
war  in  cases  where  a  strong  minority  resists  those  judgments.     Every  war  would 
become  a  world-war.    Perhaps  this  very  fact  would  prevent  wars,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  experience  favours  such  a  conclusion. 

There  is  no  escape  for  us  by  way  of  the  Gospels.     The  Gospel  precept  to  turn  the 
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other  cheek  to  the  aggressor  was  not  addressed  to  a  meeting  of  trustees.  Christianity 
has  never  shirked  war,  or  even  much  disliked  it.  Where  the  whole  soul  is  set  on 
things  unseen,  wounds  and  death  become  of  less  account.  And  if  the  Christians 
have  not  helped  us  to  avoid  war,  how  should  the  pacifists  be  of  use  ?  Those  of  them 
whom  I  happen  to  know,  or  to  have  met,  have  shown  themselves,  in  the  relations  of 
civil  life,  to  be  irritable,  self-willed,  combative  creatures,  where  the  average  soldier 
is  calm,  unselfish,  and  placable.  There  is  something  incongruous  and  absurd  in  the 
pacifist  of  British  descent.  He  has  fighting  in  his  blood,  and  when  his  creed,  or  his 
nervous  sensibility  to  physical  horrors,  denies  him  the  use  of  fighting,  his  blood  turns 
sour.  He  can  argue,  and  object,  and  criticise,  but  he  cannot  lead.  All  that  he  can 
offer  us  in  effect  is  eternal  quarrels  in  place  of  occasional  fights. 

No  one  can  do  anything  to  prevent  war  who  does  not  recognise  its  splendour, 
for  it  is  by  its  splendour  that  it  keeps  its  hold  on  humanity,  and  persists.  The  wickedest 
and  most  selfish  war  in  the  world  is  not  fought  by  wicked  and  selfish  soldiers.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  immense,  and  for  an  old  memory,  a  pledged  word,  a  sense  of  fellowship, 
offers  this  frail  and  complicated  tissue  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  a  pin  or  a  grain  of  sand 
will  disorder,  to  be  the  victim  of  all  the  atrocities  that  the  wit  of  man  can  compound 
out  of  fire  and  steel  and  poison.  If  that  spirit  is  to  be  changed,  or  directed  into  new 
courses,  it  must  be  by  one  who  understands  it,  and  approaches  it  reverently,  with 
bared  head. 

The  best  hope  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  paying  chief  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  war  rather  than  to  its  abolition  ;  to  the  decencies  of  the  craft ;  to  the  style  rather 
than  the  matter.  Style  is  often  more  important  than  matter,  and  this  War  would 
not  have  been  BO  fierce  or  so  prolonged,  if  it  had  not  become  largely  a  war  on  a  point 
of  style' — a  war,  that  is  to  say,  to  determine  the  question  how  war  should  be  waged. 
If  the  Germans  had  behaved  humanely  and  considerately  to  the  civil  population  of 
Belgium,  if  they  had  kept  their  solemn  promise  not  to  use  poison-gas,  if  they  had 
refrained  from  murder  at  sea,  if  their  valour  had  been  accompanied  by  chivalry,  the 
War  might  now  have  been  ended,  perhaps  not  in  their  disfavour,  for  it  would  not  have 
been  felt,  as  it  now  is  felt,  that  they  must  be  defeated  at  no  matter  how  great  a  cost, 
or  civilisation  will  perish. 

Even  as  things  are,  there  have  been  some  gains  in  the  manner  of  conducting  war, 
which,  when  future  generations  look  back  on  them,  will  be  seen  to  be  considerable. 
It  is  true  that  modern  science  has  devised  new  and  appalling  weapons.  The  invention 
of  a  new  weapon  in  war  always  arouses  protest,  but  it  does  not  usually,  in  the  long 
run,  make  war  more  inhuman.  There  was  a  great  outcry  in  Europe  when  the  broad- 
sword was  superseded  by  the  rapier,  and  a  tall  man  of  his  hands  could  be  spitted 
like  a  cat  or  a  rabbit  by  any  dexterous  little  fellow  with  a  trained  wrist.  There  was 
a  wave  of  indignation,  which  was  a  hundred  years  in  passing,  when  musketry  first 
came  into  use,  and  a  man-at-arms  of  great  prowess  could  be  killed  from  behind  a 
wall  by  one  who  would  not  have  dared  to  meet  him  in  open  combat.  But  these 
changes  did  not,  in  effect,  make  war  crueller  or  more  deadly.  They  gave  more  play  to 
intelligence,  and  abolished  the  tyranny  of  the  bully,  who  took  the  wall  of  every  man 
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he  met,  and  made  himself  a  public  nuisance.  The  introduction  of  poison-gas,  which 
is  a  small  thing  compared  with  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  given  the  chemist  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  fighting-men.  And  if  science  has  lent  its  aid  to  the  destruction  of 
life,  it  has  spent  greater  zeal  and  more  prolonged  effort  on  the  saving  of  life.  No 
previous  war  will  compare  with  this  in  care  for  the  wounded  and  maimed.  In  all 
countries,  and  on  all  fronts,  an  army  of  skilled  workers  devote  themselves  to  this 
single  end.  I  believe  that  this  quickening  of  the  human  conscience — f  or  that  is  what 
it  is — will  prove  to  be  the  greatest  gain  of  the  War,  and  the  greatest  advance  made  in 
restraint  of  war.  If  the  nation's  come  to  recognise  that  their  first  duty,  and  their 
first  responsibility,  is  to  those  who  give  so  much  in  their  service,  that  recognition  will 
of  itself  do  more  than  can  be  done  by  any  conclave  of  statesmen  to  discourage  war. 
It  was  the  monk  Telemachus,  according  to  the  old  story,  who  stopped  the  gladiatorial 
games  at  Kome,  and  was  stoned  by  the  people.  If  war,  in  process  of  time,  shall  be 
abolished,  or,  failing  that,  shall  be  governed  by  the  codes  of  humanity  and  chivalry, 
like  a  decent  tournament,  then  the  one  sacrificial  figure  which  will  everywhere  be 
honoured  for  the  change  will  be  the  figure  not  of  a  priest  or  a  politician,  but  of  a 
hospital  nurse. 

In  introducing  the  lecturer,  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  ASQUITII  (in  the  chair)  said  :  My  main 
motive  in  accepting  the  invitation,  which  the  Institute  was  good  enough  to  offer 
me,  to  preside  over  your  proceedings  this  evening,  was  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure,  which  does  not  often  come  my  way,  of  listening  to  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished living  masters  of  the  English  language — my  old  friend,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
I  imagine  that  probably  the  large  majority  of  those  before  me  were  animated  by  the 
same  desire,  and  I  shall  not  stand  for  more  than  a  moment  between  them  and  the 
realisation  of  our  common  desire.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  to  offer  anything  like  a  formal  introduction  of  our  lecturer  to  any  English- 
speaking  audience.  But  I  should  like,  before  calling  upon  him,  to  express  my  sense — 
on  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  doing  so — of  the  heavy  loss  which  not  only  this 
Institute,  but  the  whole  Empire,  has  sustained  in  the  death  last  year  of  Earl  Grey. 
I  had  known  him  on  terms  of  real  affection  for  nearly  forty  years.  Our  friendship  was 
not  marked — perhaps,  I  might  say,  disfigured — by  the  tame  monotony  of  uniform  agree- 
ment in  opinion,  but  I  have  known  few  men — very  few  men — who  were  so  susceptible 
to  the  fascination,  indeed,  the  domination,  of  great  ideals  and  who  pursued  the  causes 
they  espoused — causes  sometimes  very  unpopular,  sometimes  misunderstood — with  the 
same  ardour  of  loyal  devotion  and  inextinguishable  hope.  When  the  hour  of  death 
came  to  him,  after  a  long  and  fine  career  of  Imperial  and  social  service,  he  had  lost 
nothing  of  the  power  and  of  the  simplicity  of  youth,  and  his  name  will  always  find  a  place 
in  the  roll  of  the  knights  errant  of  humanity. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper  : 

The  CHAIRMAN  said :  We  have  listened  with,  I  think,  unbounded  admiration  and 
pleasure  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  paper.  It  has  been  to  all  of  us,  I  am  sure — certainly 
to  me — at  the  same  time  a  literary  feast  and  an  intellectual  relaxation,  and,  I  hope, 
a  moral  stimulus.  The  best  compliment  we  can  pay  him  is  to  carry  the  memory  of 
it  home  with  us  and  think  it  over  there,  but  in  the  meantime  you  will  be  anxious  to 
tender  to  him — he  has  reminded  us  of  the  large  resources  of  our  language — our  thanks, 
or  gratitude,  or  obligation,  for  the  lecture  he  has  been  good  enough  to  deliver. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Asquith  for  presiding. 
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Three  More  Aeroplanes. — The  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Overseas  bas  lately 
presented  three  more  aeroplanes  to  the  British  Air  Ministry  on  behalf  of  British 
residents  in  Peking,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  Nicaragua  respectively.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  League  nearly  £147,000  has  been  collected  from  Britons  resident  outside  the 
Dominions,  while,  up  to  the  present,  twelve  seaplanes  and  thirty-two  aeroplanes  have 
been  presented. 

CANADA. 

Pine  Achievement  by  the  Railways. — A  statement  by  Lord  Shaughnessy  on  the 
Canadian  railway  situation  reveals  some  interesting  details  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  that  admirable  service  since  the  beginning  of  the  War.  The  vast  increase  in  rail- 
way traffic  created  by  the  needs  of  war  transport  has  been  coincident  with  a  growing 
shortage  of  labour,  higher  wages  (to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living),  and  an  im- 
mense rise  in  the  cost  of  material  for  the  upkeep  of  tracks,  &c.  The  added  volume 
of  traffic  has  not  meant  an  increase  of  profits,  therefore  ;  but  in  spite  of  very  trying 
circumstances  there  has  been  a  remarkable  absence  of  congestion  on  the  Dominion 
railroads,  in  marked  contrast  to  what  has  occurred  in  America ;  for  instance,  since 
her  entry  into  the  War  forced  her  to  deal  with  identical  problems.  With  fewer  ports, 
and  a  much  less  elaborate  system  of  railways,  Canada  has  solved  her  war-expoit 
difficulties  with  infinitely  less  confusion.  Between  the  beginning  of  August  1914  and 
the  end  of  November  1917,  the  Dominion  railways  have  handled  over  6,500,000  tons 
of  supplies  for  the  Imperial  Government,  exclusive  of  horses  and  mules,  most  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  normal  traffic.  The  Canadian  railways  agreed 
to  reduce  competitive  services  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  united 
efforts  on  the  efficient  transportation  of  war  supplies.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
Canadian  Railway  Association  of  National  Defence  was  formed,  comprising  the  executive 
heads  of  the  leading  railroads.  The  only  real  difficulty  which  has  to  be  faced  is 
that  of  financing  the  railways  at  the  old  rates ;  but  given  a  reasonable  increase  of 
rates  corresponding  to  the  increased  cost  of  production,  it  is  confidently  stated  that 
the  railways  of  Canada  can  deal  adequately  with  any  traffic  problems  likely  to  arise 
during  the  War. 

Munitions  for  America. — War  munitions  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000  have  been 
ordered  in  Canada  by  the  United  States  since  last  autumn,  and  it  is  stated  that 
further  contracts  are  coming  in,  both  for  munitions  and  also  for  certain  farm  products 
which  are  needed  by  the  American  Army.  The  cash  receipts  on  the  orders  already 
furnished  by  Canada  total  about  £7,000,000.  The  result  of  this  pooling  of  manu- 
facturing resources  has  been  to  keep  many  of  the  Dominion  factories  busy  whereas 
before  they  were  threatened  with  having  to  restrict  their  output  owing  to  the  cutting 
down  of  British  orders.  It  is  also  materially  helping  to  relieve  the  exchange  situation. 

Labour  Agreement  with  the  United  States. — It  is  understood  that  a  satisfactory 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  insures 
the  complete  co-operation  of  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  the  effective  distribution  of 
labour  for  war  purposes.  By  mutual  consent,  neither  country  will  import  labour  from 
the  other  without  special  sanction. 

Autumn  Ploughing. — Farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  been  greatly  assisted,  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat,  by  the  unusually  good  weather 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  autumn.  More  autumn  ploughing  was  completed 
than  had  previously  been  thought  possible,  breaking  and  cultivating  being  done  up 
to  the  end  of  November.  Although  no  definite  estimates  are  available  regarding 
the  area  prepared  for  spring  sowing,  it  is  known  to  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  last  year. 
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Red  Cross  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society, 
it  was  declared  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  over  £341,000, 
while  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  came  to  very  nearly  £374,000.  Attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  province  of  Saskatchewan  had  contributed 
over  £100,000  of  the  total.  During  the  year,  the  Dominion  raised  £454,000  for  the 
British  Red  Cross,  of  which  amount  Ontario  gave  £354,700  and  Toronto  £168,000. 

The  Victory  Loan; — A  note  in  the  February  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  which  dealt 
with  subscriptions  to  the  Victory  Loan,  left  it  to  be  inferred,  but  without  stating 
the  fact  explicitly,  that  the  province  of  Ontario  contributed  practically  one-half  of 
the  total  amount.  A  correspondent  courteously  sends  the  following  table,  giving  a 
comparison  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  subscriptions  to  the  Loan.  No  special  merit 
is  claimed  for  Ontario  over  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  which  the 
population  is  mainly  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic — the  figures  at  the  time  for  other  pro- 
vinces were  not  available — but  the  correspondent  suggests  that  an  examination  of 
the  statistics  regarding  enlistments  and  Victory  Loan  contributions  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  will  give  a  better  insight  into  the  present  situation  in  Canada  than  any 
other  literature  or  statistics  known  to  him.  Subsequent  events  have  directed  attention 
to  this  subject. 


Population. 

Subscribers. 

Ratio  of 
Subscri- 
bers to 
Population. 

Sob. 
per 
Capita. 

Amount 
Subscribed. 

ONTARIO: 
Toronto       .... 
Ontario   (exclusive   of 
Toronto). 

Total—  Ontario    .      .     . 

QUEBEC. 
Montreal    .... 
Quebec    (exclusive   of 
Montreal) 

Total—  Quebec    .     .      . 

463,705 
2,118,295 

128,590 
277,455 

One  in 
3 

8 

$168 
60 

$78,132,200 
125,854,300 

2,582,000 

406,045 

6-3 

$79 

$203,986,500 

733,000 
1,530,000 

98,668 
27,866 

7-4 
55 

$105 
11 

$77,257,100 
17,029,150 

2,263,000 

126,534 

17-8 

$41.66 

$94,286,250 

N  EWFOTJNDLAND . 

Record  of  Military  Service. — The  bestowal  by  H.M.  The  King  of  the  prefix  "Royal" 
on  the  Newfoundland  Regiment,  in  recognition  of  its  services  in  Gallipoli,  France,  and 
Flanders,  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  throughout  the  Colony.  The  distinction 
is  one  of  which  the  regiment  may  well  be  proud,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
a  well -earned  recognition  of  fine  achievement  and  loyal  sacrifice.  The  following  figures, 
dealing  with  Newfoundland's  man-power  contribution  to  the  War,  have  recently  been 
compiled,  and  are  of  considerable  interest.  They  cover  the  period  from  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  to  the  end  of  last  year.  Enlistments  in  the  Newfoundland  Regiment 
total  4,195,  and  in  the  Newfoundland  Naval  Reserve  1,807,  while  446  joined  the 
Colony's  Forestry  Battalion.  This  total  of  6,448  is  decidedly  creditable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  entire  population  numbers  only  250,000,  and  that  seven-eighths  of 
these  are  fisher-folk.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  four  critical  encounters  on  the 
Western  Front — namely,  at  Beaumont  Hamel  and  Gueudecourt,  in  1916,  and  at  Monchy 
Le  Preux  and  Cambrai  last  year.  The  casualties  suffered,  including  those  reported 
as  "missing — probably  killed",  number  1,099.  The  Josses  in  the  Naval  Reserve  have 
been  much  lighter,  the  total  fatalities  from  all  causes  being  only  137. 

A  New  Channel  for  Exports. — Last  year's  Customs  returns  record  the  export  of 
pulp  and  paper,  in  considerable  quantities,  from  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States. 
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Owing  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  for  trans-Atlantic  purposes,  it  became  necessary  to 
find  a  market  other  than  great  Britain  for  the  output  of  the  Harmsworth  Mills,  and 
a  little  investigation  disclosed  a  promising  opening  in  America,  where  the  smaller 
newspapers  and  publishers  appeared  to  be  urgently  in  need  of  material.  A  trial 
shipment  proved  satisfactory,  and  the  demand  so  far  increased  as  to  cover  the  entire 
output  of  the  mills.  Some  30,000  tons  of  material  was  shipped  to  America  during 
the  latter  half  of  last  year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  market 
will  continue  to  absorb  all  the  pulp  and  paper  Newfoundland  j  can  supply,  for  the 
duration  of  the  War  at  any  rate.  Transport  was  effected  by  means  of  American 
and  Canadian  ships,  many  of  them  en  route  for  Boston  and  New  York  from  the 
Great  Lakes  via  the  Canadian  canals,  and  the  cargoes  thus  carried  were  distributed 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Eastern  States. 

SOUTH  AFEIOA. 

The  SeloilS  Memorial. — The  Union  Government  of  South  Africa  are  presenting  the 
Selous  Memorial  Committee  with  a  suitable  stone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pretoria, 
which  they  are  conveying  free  of  charge  to  Cape  Town.  From  Cape  Town  the  Union 
Castle  Mail  Steamship  Company  are  generously  bringing  the  stone  to  England,  also 
without  charge. 

EGYPT. 

Important  Developments. — The  War  has  produced  changes  in  Egypt,  both  adminis- 
trative and  industrial,  many  of  which  are  already  proving  beneficial  to  the  country. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  developments  has  to  do  with  local  government. 
The  Council  of  Ministers  approved  the  creation  of  Village  Councils,  which  it  is  intended 
shall  correspond  to  the  Local  Commissions,  in  that  they  should  do  for  the  villages — 
many  of  which  are  in  a  terribly  neglected  condition — what  the  latter  have  done  for 
the  towns.  These  Village  Councils  will  receive  no  subvention  whatever  from  the  Govern- 
ment. They  have  been  established  in  recognition  of  a  steadily  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  have  more  power  of  control  over  local  affairs,  and  whereas  when 
the  Local  Commissions  were  introduced  in  1893  the  people  showed  their  antagonism  by 
refusing  to  impose  local  taxation  for  their  support,  they  now  declare  themselves  eager 
and  willing  to  maintain  the  Village  Councils  entirely  by  voluntary  taxation.  Various  Com- 
missions have  been  appointed  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  country — such  as  the 
Supplies  Commission,  the  Commission  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  the  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Commerce,  and  two  Commissions  dealing  with  education,  as  well  as  the 
all -important  Capitulations',  Commission — whose  business  it  is  to  study  the  judicial  and 
administrative  changes  involved  in  the  disappearance  of  the  Capitulation  system.  The 
Supplies  Commission  has,  since  the  early  days  of  the  War,  most  ably  supervised  the 
food  supplies  of  the  country.  All  questions  dealing  with  the  effect  produced  by  the 
War  upon  the  various  industries,  the  necessity  of  finding  new  markets  for  Egyptian 
products,  and  the  substitution  of  articles  produced  locally,  or  imported  from  allied  or 
neutral  countries  for  those  formerly  obtained  from  enemy  countries,  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Commission  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  while  the  Commission  of  Agricultural  Commerce 
has  a  corresponding  sphere  of  action.  With  regard  to  education,  one  Commission  is 
engaged  on  a  scheme  for  endowing  the  country  with  a  complete  system  of  elementary 
education,  and  another  is  examining  the  question  of  agricultural  education. 

INDIA. 

Record  Acreage  Under  Wheat.— The  first  official  forecast  relating  to  the*  current 
season's  wheat  crop  for  the  whole  of  India  shows  that  the  area  sown  is  the  largest 
on  record.  Compared  with  the  final  figures  for  last  year,  the  present  area  of  34,000,000 
acres  represents  an  increase  of  some  million  acres.  According  to  recent  reports,  the  general 
condition  of  the  crop  is  satisfactory,  though  rain  is  badly  needed  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Central  Provinces  and  round  Delhi. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

Trade  Record  for  Barbados. — The  figures  relating  to  the  trade  of  Barbados  for 
the  fiscal  year  1916-17  present  several  remarkable  features.  The  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  amounted  to  £68,508,  the  revenue  including  £64,000  derived  from 
loans — temporary  and  otherwise — and  the  expenditure  including  £11,457  "  War 
Expenditure  ".  During  the  year,  £22,528  was  derived  from  export  duties  on  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  £5,920  from  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  Act,  with  interest  amounting 
to  £113.  The  Legislature  decided  that  revenue  from  these  sources  should  be  ear- 
marked as  a  special  fund  for  war  expenditure,  and  should  not  be  credited  to  general 
revenue.  Imports  for  the  year  showed  an  enhanced  value  of  £580,900  compared 
with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  while  exports  practically  doubled  in  value,  being 
£1,025,271  in  excess  of  the  1915-16  figure.  The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for 
1916-17,  therefore,  created  a  record  in  the  trade  annals  of  the  Colony.  The  increased 
value  of  exports  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sugar  crop  was  a  large  one,  and  realised 
high  prices.  Some  25,588  tons  more  sugar  was  exported  than  in  the  previous  year,  the 
value  being  estimated  at  £1,100,995,  an  increase  of  £598,494  over  the  figure  for  1915-16. 
Both  molasses  and  rum  were  exported  in  larger  quantities  last  year ;  but  exports  of 
raw  cotton  decreased,  the  high  price  of  sugar  having  induced  the  greater  cultivation 
of  this  crop  to  the  detriment  of  cotton, 

MALTA. 

Active  Service  Battalion. — Malta  is  to  be  represented  in  the  fighting  line  by  a  definite 
unit  of  her  own.  The  Third  Battalion  King's  Own  Malta  Regiment  of  Militia  is  being 
raised  for  active  service. 
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The  Institute's  Title.— May  I  be  permitted,  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  to  enter  a  respectful,  but  earnest,  word  of  protest  against  the  suggestion  of 
our  honoured  Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  that  the  name  of  the  Institute  should  be 
changed.  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  members  of 
the  Institute  in  South  Africa,  when  I  say  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
existing  name,  and  that  no  other  title  would  so  adequately  represent  the  scope  and 
functions  of  the  Institution.  Whatever  may  be  the  derogatory  senses  in  which  the 
term  has  been  used  in  the  past — chiefly  by  statesmen  holding  the  narrow  views  of 
the  early  Victorian  age — there  is  no  doubt  that  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  King' s  Dominions  are  proud  of  the  words  "Colonial"  and  "Colonist",  holding  that 
they  adequately  indicate  their  relationship  to  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Empire. 

I  am,  &c., 

MANFRED  NATHAN. 
(Member  Transvaal  Provincial  Council.) 

Overseas  Badges  in  the  Army. — May  I  be  permitted  to  add  to  the  correspondence 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  JOURNAL  of  the  Institute  regarding  the  recognition 
of  the  thousands  of  men  who  have  joined  the  Imperial  Forces  in  ones  and  twos  from 
the  East,  the  Americas,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from  all  our  Colonial 
possessions.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  officers 
and  men  from  that  Colony,  serving  in  the  Imperial  forces,  may  wear  a  small  gold 
badge  reading  "South  Africa",  on  their  shoulder  straps.  It  is  generally  recognised 
in  the  Army  that  little  privileges  in  dress  and  custom  do  much  to  increase  the  esprit- 
de-corps  and  are,  therefore,  important.  Moreover,  if  this  privilege,  granted  to  the  South 
Africans,  were  extended  to  all  overseas  men,  it  would  be  another  outward  sign  to  the 
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world  at  large,  and  to  our  own   home  and  expeditionary  forces  in   particular,   of  the 
world -wide  extent  and  unity  of  our  Empire. 

Anyone  familiar  with  an  officers'  mess  at  the  present  time — especially,  I  think,  in 
the  technical  branches  such  as  the  Engineers  and  Artillery — must  have  been  struck  by 
the  large  number  of  overseas  men  in  these  messes,  men  who  either  came  over  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Colonial  forces  and  have  since  been  commissioned  in  the  Imperial  Army, 
or  who  came  individually. 

I  am,  &c., 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  Colonies. — Britain  to-day  has  no  Colonies,  but  she  has  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Dominions  beyond  Seas. 

Twenty-five  years'  residence  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  taught  me  thoroughly 
how  distasteful  the  word  "Colonial"  is  to  the  men  of  mark  who  have  built  up  these 
mighty  bulwarks  of  the  Empire  of  Britain. 

I  trust  the  R.C.I.  will  try  and  keep  its   promise  at  its  jubilee. 

This  is  my  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers  in  your  February  issue, 
and  has  the  full  approval  of  your  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Frederic  Hague. 

LACKLAN  GIBB,  J.P. 

Montreal,  March  7. 

[With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Lachlan  Gibb,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  in  his  first  para- 
graph that  "  Britain  to-day  has  no  Colonies."  She  has  five  self-governing  Dominions  and  the 
great  Dependency  of  India,  now  admitted  to  partnership  with  them,  but  the  Crown  Colonies  are  still 
Colonies  both  in  name  and  in  fact. — EDD.  UNITED  EMPIRE.] 

Another  After-the-War  Problem. — It  is  generally  recognised  that  there  will  be 
many  problems  to  be  faced  on  the  termination  of  the  War.  It  is  very  obviously 
our  duty  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  as  many  of  these  problems  as 
possible.  This  duty,  in  fact,  would  appear  to  be  hardly  less  imperative  than  the 
actual  winning  of  the  War.  The  writer  understands  that  steps  are  being  taken  to 
meet  all  such  problems  as  can  be  foreseen.  A  study  of  the  consequences  of  the  South 
African  war  may  help  us  more  accurately  to  gauge  the  natural  effects  of  the  present 
conflict.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  war  of  1900  was  followed  by  some  years 
of  trade  depression  in  South  Africa.  This  depression  the  writer  understands  to  have 
been  largely  the  result  of  a  sudden  flooding  of  the  market  with  second-hand  goods 
and  military  stores  which  were  sold  by  auction  and  retailed  to  the  public  at  prices 
disastrous  to  the  respective  trades.  The  question  naturally  arises :  What  will  be 
done  with  the  vast  stocks  of  war  material  left  over  at  the  termination  of  the  present 
hostilities.  The  query  refers  especially  to  goods  commonly  used  in  peace  times,  goods 
ranging  from  foodstuffs  to  motor-cars  and  cycles,  in  fact,  any  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
commodities  now  being  manufactured  and  consumed  in  prodigious  quantities,  far 
exceeding  the  normal  demands  of  peace  times.  If  adequate  provision  be  not  made 
for  the  suitable  disposal  of  these  goods  surely  similar  results  will  follow — but  on  a 
greatly  magnified  scale.  The  writer  foresees  prolonged  stagnation  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  goods,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  industries  most  affected — if  suitable 
steps  be  not  taken  to  guard  against  such  a  state  of  affairs.  Moreover,  the  possibility 
of  such  surplus  supplies  falling  into  the  hands  of  German  interests  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

This  is  surely  a  problem  affecting  the  whole  manufacturing  world,  each  country 
being  affected  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  its  contribution  of  war  material,  Great 
Britain  probably  being  the  greatest  sufferer.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  should  be 
sought  for  by  those  most  intimately  concerned  and  most  qualified  by  expert  knowledge 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  Though  a  layman  in  such  matters,  perhaps  the  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion.  The  remedy  would  appear  to  lie  in  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  surplus  supplies  revert  to  the  respective  manufacturers, 
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a  fair  and  equitable  portion!  of  the  purchase  price  being  refunded  to  Government. 
Each  manufacturer  could  then  regulate  his  output  and  prices  according  to  the  quantities 
of  such  reverted  stock  for  disposal  to  the  public.  The  Government  might  render 
further  assistance  in  preventing  a  glut  in  the  market  at  home  by  providing  special 
facilities  for  the  world-wide  distribution  of  surplus  stocks,  and  by  obtaining  and  im- 
parting information  regarding  the  demand  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  the  various 
commodities  specially  affected. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
situation  herein  indicated.  He,  therefore,  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  draw  attention 
to  the  threatened  conditions  and  to  offer  the  above  suggestions  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  qualified  to  deal  with  this  important  problem. 

I  am,  &c., 

S.  LTSTEB  JAMES,  F.G.S.,  M.Inst.P.T. 

[There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  subject  to  which  our  correspondent  refers 
is  already  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Government. — EDD.  UNITED  EMPIRE.] 

The  Metric  System. — In  one  of  your  issues  last  year  Mr.  C.  Anthony,  writing  from 
Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina,  fell  into  a  number  of  errors  in  his  support  of  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  in  English-speaking  countries.  The  legislative  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States  is  found,  not  as  he  claims  in  the 
existence  of  forty-eight  separate  State  Legislatures,  but  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
popular  demand  for  a  change  of  our  weights  and  measures.  The  metric  agitation 
is  confined  to  a  few  faddists,  who  think  they  know  better  than  the  American  people 
what  weights  and  measures  should  be  used  in  the  United  States.  Every  time  their 
metric  proposition  has  been  brought  squarely  before  a  committee  of  Congress  it  has 
been  rejected.  None  of  the  State  Legislatures  has  given  any  consideration  to  the 
question,  because  the  public  is  not  interested.  English  liberty,  language,  law,  weights 
and  measures  are  the  established  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  only  change 
is  their  steady  improvement  by  the  traditional  policy  of  evolution.  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  change  our  language  to  German  as  to  change  our  English  weights  and  measures 
to  the  metric  or  any  other  system. 

Like  all  advocates  of  the  metric  system,  Mr.  Anthony  makes  broad  claims  as  to 
the  advantage  that  system  would  bring  in  developing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States,  but  fails  to  give  the  slightest  evidence  to  support 
his  contentions.  The  facts  are  all  against  him.  For  a  large  part  of  foreign  business 
a  difference  of  weights  and  measures  between  two  countries  is  not  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  trade,  and  for  the  small  part  of  the  business  in  which  such  difference 
is  of  any  importance  British  and  American  producers  have  for  years  been  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  their  foreign  customers.  Moreover,  so  far  as  international 
uniformity  is  concerned,  the  United  States  has  every  reason  to  stick  to  the  English 
system.  In  the  year  ending  June  1914,  just  before  the  War  began,  the  United  States 
exported  $1,063,274,084  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  45  per  cent,  of  our  total  exports 
of  manufactures,  to  English-speaking  countries  and  their  colonial  possessions.  Of  the 
remainder,  a  large  part  went  to  countries  where  the  English  system  is  predominant 
or  where  local  standards  prevail. 

This  confirmed  metric  habit  of  ignoring  the  Anglo-Saxon  uniformity  that  already 
exists  and  of  dwelling  on  a  metric  uniformity  that  is  wholly  imaginary,  calls  to 
mind  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  report  on  the 
metric  system  to  Congress  in  1821.  Beginning  the  study  of  the  question  in  1817 
with  a  predisposition  in  favour  of  the  metric  system,  at  the  end  of  four  years  he 
presented  a  report  advising  against  a  change,  from  which  I  take  this  passage: 

"  Is  your  object  uniformity  ?  Then  before  you  change  any  part  of  your  system, 
such  as  it  is,  compare  the  uniformity  that  you  must  lose,  with  the  uniformity  that 
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you  may  gain  by  the  alteration.  At  this  hour  fifteen  millions  Britons,  who  in  the 
next  generation  may  be  twenty,  and  ten  millions  of  Americans,  who  in  less  time 
will  be  as  many,  have  the  same  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  .  .  .  Any 
change  whatever  in  the  system  of  the  one,  which  would  not  be  adopted  by  the  other, 
would  destroy  all  this  existing  uniformity.  Precious  indeed  must  be  that  uniformity 
the  mere  promise  of  which  obtained  by  an  alteration  of  the  law  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  abandonment  of  this." 

The  increase  of  area  and  population  and  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce 
during  the  century  since  Adams's  report  was  written  have  strengthened  immeasurably 
the  reasons  so  eloquently  stated  by  that  statesman  why  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  should  maintain  their  common  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

As  for  the  promised  metric  uniformity  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  Even  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  the  weights  and  measures  of  entire  industries,  textile  manu- 
facturing for  example,  are  in  a  state  of  confusion,  caused  by  the  mixture  of  the 
metric  units  forced  on  the  people,  the  old  local  units  that  the  people  refuse  to  abandon, 
and  the  English  system  which  is  in  extensive  use.  When  Germany  took  control  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cotton  yarn  three  years  ago,  the  officials  found  it  necessary 
to  indicate  yarn  sizes  by  the  hated  English  system  because  the  German  cotton  trade 
used  no  other. 

Mr.  Anthony  need  not  go  outside  of  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina,  where  he  now 
resides,  for  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  that  always  follows  the  forcible  introduction 
of  the  metric  system.  A  short  time  ago  I  received  reports  on  the  weights  and  measures 
of  South  America,  and  here  is  a  summary  of  the  statement  by  one  of  the  leading 
firms  of  Bahia  Blanca  regarding  weights  and  measures  in  use  at  that  place : 

Hardware :  Kilo,  foot,  dozen,  meter  and  yard. 

Lumber :  English  feet  and  inches,  and  meter. 

Carpenters  and  other  woodworkers :  Buy  lumber  by  the  square  foot  or  meter,  with 
thickness  in  inches. 

Blacksmith  shops :  English  inch,  meter  and  kilo. 

Sizes  of  sewer,  gas  and  water-pipes :  diameter  in  meters,  feet  and  inches. 

Shipbuilding :  Meter,  foot,  inch  and  kilo. 

Maritime  measurements :  Kilometer,  English  mile  and  English  ton. 

Agriculture :  For  cereals  the  fanega  (old  Spanish)  is  used,  and  the  almost  exclusive 
practice  is  to  measure  a  crop  by  the  fanega ;  for  example,  10  fanegas  per  hectare. 

Railway  equipment :  Kilo,  meter  and  English  system. 

Remarks :  The  official  system  everywhere  is  the  metric,  but  the  people  use  the 
English  system  to  a  large  extent. 

Convincing  as  is  this  exhibit,  even  more  striking  illustrations  of  metric  confusion 
or  of  the  prevailing  use  of  the  English  system  are  supplied  by  the  reports  from  other 
sections  of  South  and  Central  America,  but,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Anthony,  I  have 
selected  Bahia  Blanca  to  show  how  blind  the  metric  devotees  are  to  the  evidence 
within  their  reach. 

Summing  up  the  trade  situation,  our  use  of  the  English  system  is  not  an  obstacle 
in  developing  export  trade.  A  change  by  either  country  (the  British  or  the  United 
States)  would,  if  accomplished,  destroy  the  most  valuable  uniformity  that  now  exists 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

1.  The  metric  system  is  inferior  to  the  English. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  abolish  the  established  English  system. 

3.  It  is  possible  by  force  to  use  another  system. 

4.  The   introduction   of   any   other   system   would   thus,   instead   of    contributing   to 
uniformity,  cause  incurable  confusion  by  the  mixture  of  two  incommensurable  systems. 

6.  Countries  that  are  involved  in  the  metric  confusion  advocate  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system  by  the  English-speaking  world  as  a  means  of  escape  from  or  allevia- 
tion of  their  own  difficulties.  That  explains  why  Germany  has  so  persistently  schemed 
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for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  by  Britain  and  America.  In  1905  one  of  the 
published  dreams  of  the  Pan- German  League  disclosed  a  second  William  the  Conqueror 
in  1950  dictating  terms  of  peace  at  London,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which  established 
the  metric  system  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

These  being  the  facts  the  part  of  wisdom  is  for  the  English  -speaking  world  to 
maintain  their  established  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  restrict  the  use  of 
the  incommensurable  metric  units  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  This  is  the  course 
that  will  contribute  most  to  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  world. 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  SAMUEL  S.  DALE. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  subject  of  the  meeting  held  on  March  21  was  "  Man -Power — an  effort  to  deal  with 
Pvefractory  Boys  ",  and  the  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Percival  M.  Aldous,  M.A.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson  who,  in  introducing  Mr.  Aldous,  referred  to  the 
"Little  Republic"  for  boys  and  girls  in  Dorsetshire,  in  which  our  late  President,  Earl 
Grey,  was  greatly  interested,  and  which  has  been  a  marked  success.  Mr.  Aldous,  who 
laboured  in  Norfolk  Island  and  Australia,  was  afterwards  the  Church  of  England  rector 
at  Heidelberg,  in  the  Transvaal,  where  he  became  interested  in  the  first  reformatory 
industrial  school  established  in  that  country.  Since  his  return  to  England,  he  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  refractory  boys, 
and  has  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Home  Office  on  the  subject  of  Reformatory 
Training  Schools. 

f  Mr.  Aldous  stated  that  he  had  recently  been  asked  by  friends  in  Scotland  to 
establish  a  school  there,  and  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  most  eligible  estate  near  Bannock- 
burn,  where  he  proposed  to  start  a  training  school  for  boys,  which  would  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  self-governing,  on  the  principle  of  the  Dorsetshire  Republic.  The  boys 
would  be  taught  gardening,  the  elements  of  forestry  and  would,  in  the  school's  work- 
shops, have  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  various  handicrafts.  Mr. 
Aldous  hoped  that  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Edinburgh  would  interest 
themselves  in  this  useful  and  necessary  work,  not  only  in  view  of  our  urgent  need  of 
man-power  now  and  in  the  future,  but  because  it  might  be  regarded  by  some  of  them 
as  a  suitable  memorial  to  members  of  their  families  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for 
the  Empire. 

Major  Dyer,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  spoke  of  the  work  done  by  that  great  organisa- 
tion, and  said  that  in  the  case  of  many  refractory  boys  the  source  of  trouble  was 
simply  "misdirected  energy".  The  Rev.  Edgar  Roberts,  of  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade, 
regarded  preventive  work  in  the  home  as  of  more  importance  even  than  rescue  work, 
but  heartily  supported  Mr.  Aldous's  views  of  self-government  in  its  application  to 
training,  and  stated  that  "  the  best  company  of  the  Church  Army  Brigade  was  officered 
by  the  boys  themselves".  Dr.  Rome  Hall,  in  an  excellent  speech,  gave  some  valuable 
particulars  of  his  work  as  examining  medical  officer  of  youths  for  the  Army,  and 
strongly  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  State  Service  of  Medicine  and  the  establishment 
of  centres  for  the  medical  examination  of  children  and  youths.  Dr.  Rome  Hall's  views 
were  supported  by  Mr.  D.  Halliday  Macartney,  who  referred  also  to  children's  courte  and 
to  the  useful  work  done  by  the  Home  Office.  Mr.  T.  O.  Thornton,  a  leading  authority 
on  education,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  whose  fame  as 
the  founder  of  penny  postage  has  eclipsed  his  other  claims,  was  a  great  educational 
reformer,  and,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  educational 
system  which  has  been  adopted  in  Sweden  and  would  have  been  of  great  service 
here  in  the  training  of  boys. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Aldous  and  the  various  speakers  in  this  excellent  discussion 
was  moved  by  the  Chairman  and  unanimously  adopted. 

%*  Fellows  may  be  interested  to  know  that  some  of  the  particulars  and  points  of 
Dr.  Rome  Hall's  and  Mr.  Macartney's  addresses  appear  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Rome  Hall 
in  the  Imperial  Cadet  Magazine,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Macartney 
or  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell. 


AN  "EMPIRE"  VERSE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

As  stated  in  the  February  issue,  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  a  premium  of  three  guineas 
for  an  "Empire"  verse  that  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  worthy  to  be  recommended  for 
incorporation  in  the  National  Anthem. 

We  are  glad  now  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  following  have  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  adjudicators  for  this  competition:  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L. 
(late  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  University),  Edmund  Gosee,  Esq.;  C.B.,  Laurence 
Binyon,  Esq. 

As  the  date  previously  announced  for  the  closing  of  the  competition  will,  under 
present  conditions,  hardly  allow  sufficient  time  to  competitors  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  it  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  period  for  another  month — to  June  15. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  for  the  competition  are  asked  to  send  their  verses  (which 
should,  of  course,  be  in  the  same  metre  as  the  original  anthem)  to  the  Editors  of  UNITED 
EMPIRE,  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2,  not  later 
than  June  15.  The  competition  is  not  restricted  to  members  of  the  Institute. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &o.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 

"THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    BARBARIANS."     By    PIERRE    LOTI.    Illustrated.    A  simple    acd 

moving   picture   of   the   devastation   wrought   by  the    Germans   in   Fiance.    21    pp. 

London :    Longmans,    Green    &   Co. 
"THE  TANKS"   (by  request  and  with   permission).     By   Colonel  E.   D.   SWINTON,   C.B., 

D.S.O.     Reprinted   from    The   Strand   Magazine.    A    popular    account   of   this   new 

engine  of  war,   "one  of  the  few  technical  surprises  which  the   Allies  have  so  far 

sprung   on    their   enemies."    23    pp. 
"  GERMANY'S   LATEST   CRIME  :  The  Enslavement  of   Belgians."     Single   sheet,  illustrated 

in   colours,   with  text   giving  various   public   protests  against  the   deportations. 
"THH  VISTA  OF  VICTORY,"  by  BASIL  MATHEWS.    A  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  of  the 

War,  and  the   progress  made   during  the   past  four   years,  showing  that  the   goal 

to   be  attained  is  a  complete  victory,  as  a  drawn  peace  would  mean  the  ruin  of 

the  world.     16  pp.     London :   Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"  FBOM  FACTORY  TO   FIELD  :  Life  Story  of  a  British  Shell."     A  series  of  photographs, 

illustrating  the  various  processes  of  shell  manufacture.     26  pp.     Illustrated. 
"  PEACE:  How  to  get  it  and  keep  it,"  by  HENRY  GOSLING,  J.P.     A  brief  survey  of  the 

future  of  labour  conditions,  urging  that  a  broader  education  of  the  working  classes  will 

lead  to  a  greater  realisation  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Empire.     14  pp.     London : 

Alabaster,  Passmore  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
"  THEIR  CRIMES."     A  record  of  German  Tyranny  in  France  and  Belgium,  taken  from 

reports  issued  by  the  French  and  Belgium  Commission  of  Enquiry,  from  the  Reply  to 

the  German  White  Book,  May  1915,  and  from  the  note-books  found  on  German  prisoners. 

64  pp.     London :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  >  . 

"  GERMAN    TERROR    IN    FRANCE,"    by    ARNOLD    J.  TOYNBEE.      Describing    the    crimes 

against  humanity  committed  by  the  German  Armies,  during  their  invasion,  from  LiSge 

to  the  Marne.    228  pp.    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
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UNITED    EMPIRE 

SUPPLEMENT 


MAY  1918 


BEPOKT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

FOE     THE     YEAR     ENDED     DECEMBER     31,     1917, 

TO    BE    PRESENTED    AT    THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    THE 
CAXTON    HALL,    WESTMINSTER, 

On  Wednesday,  May  29th,  at  3  p.m. 

1.  THE  Council,  in  presenting  their  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report,  can  register  another 
satisfactory   increase   in  Membership,  which  amounted  to    12,117  (again  a  record 
total)  on  December  31,  1917.     The  gross  increase  was  1,391,  but  deaths  and  resigna- 
tions brought  it  down  to  a  net  increase  of  451.     The  former  were  in  many  cases  directly 
due  to  the  War,  and  the  latter  are  also  largely  attributable  to  it.     Towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  the  new  branches  were  responsible  for  the  election  of  a  good 
number  of  Resident  Fellows,  and  this  welcome  accession  to  our  membership  is  con- 
tinuing at  the  present  time.    A  special  appeal  is  made  to  all  Fellows  and  Associates 
to  celebrate  the  Institute's  Jubilee,  which  takes  place  on  June  26,  by  each  bringing 
in  at  least  one  new  recruit  during  1918. 

2.  The  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  whose  meeting  was  so  successfully  inaugurated  in 
1917,  will  reassemble  for  its  momentous  deliberations  in  the  early  summer,  and  on 
this  occasion  Australia  will  take  her  place  along  with  the  other  self-governing  Dominions 
and  India.     The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  ranks  of  the  Allies  was  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  past  year,  and  has  exercised  already  an  incalculable  effect, 
both  moral  and  material,  upon  the  situation,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  unfortunate 
defection  of  Russia. 

3.  The  Council  have  to  deplore  the  death,  on  August  29,  1917,  of  the  Institute's 
President,  the  late  Earl  Grey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  who  had  filled  that  position 
with  extraordinary  distinction  and  success  since  his  return  from  the  Governor-General- 
ship of  Canada  in  1911. 

FELLOWS,  AFFILIATED  MEMBERS,  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

4.  During  the  year  there  have  been  elected  348  Resident  Fellows,  726  Non-Resi- 
dent Fellows,  6  Affiliated  Members,  108  Associates,  in  addition  to  203  Associates 
who  have  joined  the  Bristol  Branch,  making  a  total  of  1,391.     These  figures  may  be 
compared  with  165  Resident,  1,229  Non-Resident,  9  Affiliated  Members,  166  Associates, 
and   101    Associates    of  the   Bristol    Branch,   or  a  total  of  1,670,  in   1916.     On 
December  31,  ]  917,  there  were  2,225  Resident  Fellows,  8,282  Non-Resident  Fellows, 
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15  Affiliated  Members,  1,470  Associates  (including  755  in  the  Bristol  Branch),  and 
15  Honorary  Fellows,  or  12,117  in  all,  of  whom  2,049  have  compounded  for  the 
annual  subscriptions  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows  or  Life  Associates. 

HONOEAEY  FELLOWSHIP. 

5.  Fourteen  Rhodes  Scholars  from    the  Overseas  Dominions  have  been  made 
Honorary  Fellows  during  their  residence  at  Oxford,  in  place  of  a  similar  number  whose 
privileges  have  expired  on  completion  of  their  studies  at  the  University. 

ACCOUNTS. 

6.  The  usual  statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  together  with  Balance  Sheet, 
duly  certified  by  the  Auditors,  is  annexed  to  this  Eeport.     The  accounts  show  the 
Income  and  Expenditure  and  the  Capital  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Institute  at 
the  close  of  the  year.      The  total  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  £14,848. 19s.  ld.t 
including  the  donations  of  £100  from  the  late  Earl  Brassey  and  £10  10s.  from  the 
relatives  of  the  late  Captain  W.  B.  Vallancey. 

Owing  to  the  continued  increase  of  expenditure  caused  by  the  War,  particularly 
in  connexion  with  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  for  the  Journal,  provision  for  the 
latter  having  had  to  be  made  for  twelve  months  in  advance,  the  Council  have 
rescinded,  until  the  close  of  hostilities,  their  resolution  to  set  aside  one-third  of  the 
entrance  fees  and  payments  for  Life  Membership. 

The  Council  again  publish  for  the  information  of  the  Fellows  the  subsidiary  accounts 
in  connexion  with  certain  special  funds  raised  during  the  last  two  years,  but  not 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Institute,  though  shown  in  the 
Balance  Sheet. 

The  legacy  of  £100  to  the  Institute  under  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Lesley  Probyn, 
K.C.V.O.,  notified  in  last  year's  Beport,  has  been  received;  £100  was  given  by  the 
late  Earl  Brassey,  G.C.B.,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  rebinding  the  books  in 
the  Library ;  and  Colonel  G.  R.  Crosfield  contributed  £100  to  the  special  fund  for 
Empire  Land  Settlement.  Earl  Brassey  continued  his  benefactions  to  the  Library 
by  two  further  gifts  of  £100  in  the  present  year. 

7.  The  following  Table  and  the  Diagram  on  page  246  show  the  increase  of  mem- 
bership and  the  Annual  Income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute : — 


Date. 

Number  of  Fellows, 
Associates,*  and 
Affiliated  Members.§ 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of  Building  and 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of  Life 
Compositions  and  Entrance  fees). 

£      s.     d. 

To  June  11,  1869 

174 

1,224  14    5 

,           1870 

275 

549  10    8 

,           1871 

210 

503  16    4 

1872 

271 

478  10    4 

1873 

349 

1,022    9     1 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

1876    

627 

1,132     3     3 

1877    

717 

1,222  11     3 

1878    

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

1,752  18    2 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Elections  and  Revenue — Continued  : — 


Date. 

Number  of  Fellows, 
Associates,*  and 
Affiliated  Members.§ 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of  Building  ami 
Conversazione  Funds,  but  inclusive  of  Lif  • 
Compositions  and  Entrance  Fees). 

£      «.    d. 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881     . 

1,376 

2,459  15    6 

1882    

1,613 

3,236    8     3 

1883    .               ... 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884    . 

2,306 

4,539    0  10  ^ 

1885    

2,687 

5,220  19    0 

„           1886    

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886    

3,005 

6,581     2    6 

1887    

3,125 

6,034     3    0 

Gn 

1888    

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

„           1889    

3,562 

7,738    7  11 

a 

1890    

3,667 

6,919    7     6 

j3 

1891    

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

<o 

1892    

3,775 

6,966  12    4 

M 

+3 

1893    

3,749 

6,458  18     6 

•H 
Q 

1894    

3,757 

6,691  19     0 

d 

1895    

3,767 

6,854    2  11 

^O 

1896    

3,929 

7,315    5    9 

15 
o 

1897    

4,133 

7,588  15    7 

P. 

1898    

4,139 

7,114    4    2 

<S 

1899    

4,153 

7,053  10    2 

5 

1900    

4,208 

7,142    8     3 

«§ 

1901    

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

d 

£ 

1902    

4,407 

8,042    6     1 

N 
SO 

1903    

4,460 

7,740    4    9 

1904    

4,472 

7,628  15    8 

•d 

_3 

1905    

4,491 

7,536  10    9 

~o 

1906    

4,487 

7,323     6    7 

1 

1907    

4,437 

7,467  13     6 

1908    

4,438 

7,203    7     4 

1909*  

4,527 

7,434    6    7 

1910    

5,010 

8,275  16    0  , 

1911    

6,608 

8,597  13    2 

1912    

7,177 

11,217  18     1 

1913    

9,088 

12,918  17     4 

1914    

10,126 

12,738  13    0 

1915    

10,904 

13,306  10    9 

1916§  

11,666 

14,831     8     1 

1917    

12,117 

14,848  19     1 

*  Associates  were  first  introduced  IB  1909. 

$  Affiliated  Members  were  first  introduced  in  1916. 

OBITUARY. 

8.  The  Council  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  241  Fellows  and 
17  Associates  during  the  year  191 7,  the  names  of  whom  have  been  regularly  published 
in  United  Empire.  They  included  The  Earl  Grey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
President,  and  the  following  Vice-Presidents  : — The  Earl  of  Elgin,  E.G.,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E. ;  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  E.G.;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Leander  Starr 
Jameson,  Bart.,  C.B.,  M.D 

The  Council  also  regret  to  record  the  loss  of  the  following  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  : — Hon.  Sir  Charles  C.  Bowen,  E.C.M.G.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand ; 
Robert  Melville  (Hamburg),  after  three  years'  internment  at  Ruhleben ;  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  A.  T.  Wirgman,  D.D.  (Port  Elizabeth);  also  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George 
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Warrender,  Bart.,  K.C.B. ;  Capt.  F.  C.  Selous,D.S.O. ;  Sir  Walter  Peace,  K.C.M.G. ; 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O. ;  Sir  William  Adamson,  C.M.G. ;  Henry 
Darbyshire ;  Hon.  F.  E.  Winchcombe,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales);  Sir  Kichard  McBride, 
K.C.M.G. ;  E.  A.  Petherick,  C.M.G. ;  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Morgan,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Lyman 
M.  Jones.  They  further  record  with  pride  and  sorrow  that  fifty-three  Fellows  were 
killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds. 

ELECTION  OP  VICE-PRESIDENTS  AND  COUNCILLORS. 

9.  The  following  Vice-Presidents  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the 
provisions  of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  : — Lord  Carmichael, 
G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lord  Forrest,  G.C.M.G. 

The  following  Councillors  have  been  appointed  during  the  year  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  26,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows : — Sir  Alfred  Kensington ; 
Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G. ;  and  Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.  Owing  to  the 
subsequent  retirement  of  Sir  Alfred  Kensington,  the  Council  appointed  Sir  Charles 
McLeod  to  fill  the  vacancy,  subject  to  confirmation  as  above. 

The  Council, in  accordance  with  Rule  65,submit  the  names  of  gentlemen  nominated 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  : — 

Vice- Presidents. — The  following  re  tire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  eligible  for  re- 
election :  —Earl  Brassey ;  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. ;  Admiral  the 
Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G.;  Viscount  Gladstone,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.B.E. ;  Viscount  Harcourt ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G. ;;  Sir 
Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G. ;  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G. ;  Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. ;  Earl  ©f  Rosebery,  K.G.,  K.T. ;  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

Councillors.- — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  not  eligible  for 
re-election  this  year  : — Col.  R.  S.  Amery,  M.P. ;  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Esq. ;  and  Colonel 
A.  Weston  Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  67,  the  Council  have  nominated  the 
following  gentlemen  to  fill  the  above  vacancies  : — Captain  Richard  Jebb,  Sir  Lionel 
Phillips,  Bart.,  R.  D.  Douglas  McLean,  Esq. 

MEETINGS. 

10.  The  Evening  and  Afternoon  Meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  held  at  the 
Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Royal  Society  kindly 
granted  the  us«  of  their  Council-room  at  Burlington  House,  and  have  been,  under 
the  conditions  at  present  existing,  as  a  rule  well  attended.     The  following  Papers 
were  read  and  discussed  : — 

"The  Name  Places  of  the  Empire."  By  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.— 
Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa. 

"The  Imperial  Value  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries."  By  H.  C.  Thomson.— 
Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  (now  Lord)  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  LL.D., 
Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland. 
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"The  Milestones  of  African  Civilisation."  By  Robert  Williams. — Chairman,  The 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

"The  Landfall  of  Cabot  in  1497  and  its  Significance  to  the  Empire."  By  T.  B. 
Browning. — Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"The  Proposed  Imperial  Development  Board."  By  Captain  Richard  Jebb. — 
Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Desborough,  K.C.V.O. 

"  Recent  Developments  in  Basutoland."  By  Sir  Herbert  Sloley,  K.C.M.G. — Chair- 
man, Lt.-Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  G.C.M.G. 

"  Empire  Partnership."  By  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.— 
Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"The  Sun  as  Empire  Builder."  By  Colonel  H.  E.  Rawson,  R.E.,  C.B.— Chair- 
man, Major  Leonard  Darwin,  R.E. 

"  Imperial  Trade."  By  the  Hon.  F.  M.  B.  Fisher,  late  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs, 
New  Zealand.— Chairman,  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P. 

"  Democratic  Ideals  in  Imperial  Reconstruction — Some  Neglected  Dangers  and 
Suggested  Safeguards."  By  W.  Clarke  Dawson,  late  Sheriff  of  Hull. — Chairman,  The 
Right  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P. 

"  Payment  of  War  Debt  by  Development  of  Empire  Resources."  By  H.  Wilson  Fox, 
M.P. — Chairman,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  Bart.,  M.P. 

*"  Overseas  Poetry."  By  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.— Chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Some  Gains  of  the  War."  By  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  M. A. —Chairman,  The  Right 
Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P. 

*"  German  Aims  in  the  East  and  West."  By  The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  C.V.O.— Chair- 
man, Lt.-Colonel  Sir  Mark  Sykea,  Bart.,  M.P. 

*"  The  Financing  of  the  Production  and  Transport  of  Raw  Products  after  the  War." 
By  0.  C.  Beale,  F.R.Hist.S.— Chairman,  Sir  Arthur  D.  Steel-Maitland,  Bart.,  M.P. 

*"  Imperial  Population  after  the  War."  By  T.  E.  Sedgwick. — Chairman,  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 

*  Not  yet  printed  in  United  Empire. 

Christmas  Lectures  for  Young  People. 

"  Outposts  of  Empire."  By  Oliver  Bainbridge. — Chairman,  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Broke. 

"  Pioneers  and  Builders  of  the  British  Empire  and  Some  Results  of  their  Work."  By 
W.  H.  Garrison,  F.R.G.S. — Chairman,  Frederick  Dutton,  Esq. 

MEETINGS  OP  LADY  ASSOCIATES. 

11.  In  response  to  a  request  for  Meetings  for  Lady  Associates,  the  Council  arranged 
for  the  following  Lectures,  which  were  given  on  various  dates  in  the  Library  of  the 
Institute  : — 

"Women's  Work  in  the  War."  By  O.  C.  Beale,  F.R.Hist.S.— Chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"Thomas  Coram:  Philanthropist  and  Empire  Builder."  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
H.  F.  B.  Compston,  M.A. — Chairman,  P.  Macintyre  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Governor  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 

"The  Future  of  Palestine."  By  A.  Montefiore. — Chairman,  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

"  Herb  Growing :  A  War  Necessity."  By  Mrs.  Blount,  F.R.G.S.— Chairman,  Sir 
Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G. 
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LUNCHEON. 

12.  A  Luncheon  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  took  place  on  June  22,  1917,  in  honour  of 
the  Hon.  W.  A.  Holman,  M.L.A.,  Premier  of  New  South  Wales. — Chairman,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

RECEPTIONS,  ETC. 

13.  A  Reception  in  honour  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  India 
at  the  Imperial  War  Conference,  191 7,  was  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute  by  kind 
permission  of  its  Executive  Council  on  April  17,  1917,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Imperial  Institute,  the  British  Empire  League,  Victoria  League,  British  Empire  Club, 
and  Overseas  Club.    It  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  guests,  who  were  received 
by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey. 

In  Commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Canadian  Confederation  a  Reception 
was  held  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  and  in  the  adjacent  grounds  on  July  2, 
1917,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees.  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  wa's  present  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  and  graciously  received 
the  guests,  who  included  the  majority  of  the  Canadians  resident  in  and  near  London. 

An  informal  Afternoon  Party  in  honour  of  the  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  Sir 
Alexander  Harris,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  and  Lady  Harris,  took  place  at  the  Institute  on 
November  16,  1917. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

14.  At  the  suggestion  of   Mr.  Ben  H.  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  Empire  Trade 
and  Industry  Committee,  an  Exhibition  of  Official  Photographs,  arranged   by  the 
Ministry  of    Munitions  and   illustrating    the    various  types   of   work   upon  which 
women  are  employed  in  engineering  and  other  industries,  was  held  in  the  Newspaper- 
room  from  March  26  to  April  4,  the  visitors  numbering  about  two  thousand.     It  was 
opened  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kcllaway,  M.P.,  Joint  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Ministry. 
An  Exhibition  of    War  Cartoons    from   the  Australian  Punch  was  on  view  in  the 
Reception-room  for  a  fortnight  from  July  16  and  attracted  a  number  of  visitors. 

FINANCE  AND  GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

15.  This  Committee,  appointed  under  Rule  38,  has  since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  exercised  the  functions  of  an  Executive  Committee,  and  has  thus  released 
the  Council  from  a  large  amount  of  routine  business.     Its  Chairman  is  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  K.C.M.G.,  to  whom  the  position  was  delegated  by  the  Chairman  of  Council, 
and  who  has   devoted  unremitting    time   and  attention  to   the  interests  of    the 
Institute. 

ORGANISATION  COMMITTEE. 

16.  The  formation  of  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  engaged  special  atten- 
tion during  the  past  year,  and  is  likely  to  be  considerably  developed  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  recognised  that  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  to  the  leading  Pro- 
vincial Centres  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  result  in  benefit  not  only  to  the  cities 
concerned,  but  to  the   community  at  large,  by  fostering    British   commercial   and 
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industrial  interests  generally.  Following  upon  the  establishment  of  the  first  Branch 
in  Bristol  during  the  year  1915,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard,  Branches 
have  been  formed  at  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Bournemouth.  Although 
none  of  these  Branches  so  far  possesses  a  local  habitation  in  any  way  comparable 
to  the  fine  building  in  Bristol,  steps  are  being  taken  to  obtain  suitable  quarters  which 
will  serve  as  meeting-places  for  the  local  Fellows  and  Associates,  and  provide  a  place 
of  call  in  each  Centre  for  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  thanks  of  the  Council 
are  due  to  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  the  Mayor  of  Leicester 
and  Mr.  0.  B.  Stanion  of  that  city,  and  to  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  Sir  Merton  Russell-Cotes 
and  Sir  William  Gibbon  of  Bournemouth,  for  their  valuable  co-operation  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  the  above-named  Branches.  The  Council  also  recognise  the 
great  assistance  which  they  have  received  from  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries, Mr.  C.  A.  Vince  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Booth  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  W.  H.  Himbury  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  J.  Stafford  Anderson  of  Leicester,  and  Dr.  G.  De  Castro  of  Bourne- 
mouth. The  help  of  the  Fellows  themselves  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  earnestly  desired  in  extending  the  movement  for  the  formation  of  Branches, 
the  establishment  of  which  was  so  strongly  advocated  by  our  late  President,  Earl  Grey, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Bristol  Branch. 

The  work  of  the  Organisation  Committee  in  this  respect  has  largely  fallen  upon  our 
able  and  energetic  Travelling  Commissioner,  Major  J.  R.  Boos6,  C.M.G.,  and,  owing 
to  its  rapid  increase,  Mr.  Neville  P.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Travelling 
Commissioner  and  has  already  given  valuable  help,  particularly  in  Manchester.  The 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is,  and  always  has  been,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Bevan 
Edwards,  to  whose  initiative  and  enthusiasm  the  Institute  owes  a  great  debt. 

The  following  Reports  from  the  Branch  Secretaries  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
work  performed  in  their  respective  Centres  during  the  year  : — 

BRISTOL. 

The  Bristol  Branch  still  continues  to  make  most  satisfactory  progress.  The  Council  has 
set  before  its  members  the  task  of  celebrating  the  Parent  Society's  Jubilee  by  increasing  their 
local  roll  of  members  to  at  least  1,000,  and,  judging  from  reports  sent  in  at  the  time  of  writing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  aim  will  be  more  than  attained.  Great  interest  is  being  taken  by 
all  the  members  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 

The  inaugural  lecture  last  year  was  on  "Indian  Rights  and  Titles,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Browning, 
followed  monthly  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Cornish  on  "  The  Old  Empire  and  the  New  "  ;  "  The 
British  Navy,"  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Hannon  ;  "  Round  the  World  by  the  All-Red  Route,"  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Burford  Hooke,  D.D. ;  and  "  Baghdad  and  Germany's  Intrigue,"  by  Canon  T.  J.  Parfit. 
All  of  these  lectures  were  largely  attended. 

A  Smoking  Concert,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Riseley,  was  held  in  March. 

On  Empire  Day,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Triangle  Hall  proprietors,  over  1,000  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts  were  entertained  with  an  animated  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  British 
Empire. 

The  Prize  Essay  Competition  awards,  amounting  to  ten  guineas,  were  made  in  March. 
The  Essays  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

In  October,  by  the  kindness  of  Lennards,  Limited,  the  members  of  the  Institute  were 
enabled  to  entertain  200  wounded  soldiers  in  the  King's  Hall,  Bristol.  The  Chairman  of 
Council,  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard,  J.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
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the  Sheriff,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  and  a  message  was 
received  from  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught.  An  evening  entertainment  was  afterwards 
held  in  the  Institute,  at  which  the  two  visitors  from  London  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
Parent  body. 

An  event  of  exceptional  interest  occurred  in  May,  when  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  held  an 
Exhibition  of  Women's  War  Work  in  the  Reception-room,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  and  visited  by  over  4,000  people. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  members  were  favoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Colonel  and  Officers 
of  the  Moose  Jaw  Canadian  Contingent,  who,  after  depositing  their  Colours  in  the  Council 
House,  were  entertained  at  tea  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

Lord  Morris  visited  the  Branch  on  February  26,  1918,  when  the  opportunity  was  taken  by 
a  few  Bristol  friends  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  Casket,  presented  to  him  in  1911,  in  which 
the  Certificate  of  the  Honorary  Freedom  of  Bristol  was  placed.  The  original  Casket  was  lost 
through  the  torpedoing  of  the  vessel  by  which  it  was  forwarded  to  Newfoundland. 

The  Salon  has  been  freely  lent  to  kindred  Societies,  such  as  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Russian  Society,  the  British  Italian  League,  the  French  Red  Cross,  the  Women's  Patrols, 
and  others. 

LEI  CESTERS  HIRE. 

During  the  past  year  this  Branch  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Admiral 
Sir  David  Beatty  as  its  first  President.  Its  formal  inauguration  took  place  on  Febru- 
ary 14  last,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  late  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  the  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Institute,  visited  Leicester  and  delivered  interesting 
addresses.  Invitations  to  the  Meeting  were  issued  to  the  whole  of  the  local  members,  as  well 
as  to  a  large  number  of  prospective  members,  including  the  old  boys  of  the  Leicester  Grammar 
School.  Prior  to  the  Meeting  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  entertained  Lord  Morris,  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,  and  the  Council  of  the  local  Branch  at  a  Luncheon. 

The  membership  is  now  increasing  most  satisfactorily,  and  comfortable  quarters  have  been 
provided  for  the  members  of  the  Branch  at  the  Leicestershire  Club  in  a  central  position  in  the 
city. 

The  Branch  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  hospitality  to  convalescent  Overseas  Officers 
advantage  of  which  has  been  taken  by  a  considerable  number. 

MANCHESTER 

In  October  a  largely-attended  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  when  an  address  was  given  by  Major-General  Sir  Newton  J.  Moore,  K.C.M.G., 
after  which  a  resolution  was  adopted  as  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Branch  in  Man- 
chester. Prior  to  the  Meeting  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  gave  a  Lunch  to  the  gallant 
General,  a  number  of  Manchester's  leading  citizens  being  present. 

On  December  11  a  Lunch  was  given  by  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Greg,  member  of  the  Manchester 
Committee,  to  the  Manchester  Committee  and  other  friends.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  membership.  Major  J.  R.  Boose,  C.M.G.,  was  the  guest,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  all  the  visitors  who  were  not  members  joined  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Neville  P.  Edwards  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Manchester  interviewing  some  of 
the  leading  business  people  of  the  oity,  and  his  work  is  meeting  with  great  success,  the  Branch 
now  numbering  about  280.  Nothing  has  yet  been  settled  with  reference  to  premises  for  the 
Branch,  bu.t  negotiations  are  taking  place  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  present  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Sir  Alexander  Porter,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Manchester  Committee  in  the  place  of  ex-Lord  Mayor  Alderman  Thomas  Smethurst. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Birmingham  Branch  was  formally  established  on  October  31  last,  when  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  A.  D.  Brooks,  C.B.E.)  presided  at  a  representative  meeting 
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of  citizen?.  On  this  occasion  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  delivered  an  Address  on  the  utility  of  the 
Institute,  and  of  a  local  Branch,  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  trade  relations  between 
the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.  A  Resolution  approving  the  formation  of  the  Branch 
was  unanimously  carried,  and  a  local  Committee  appointed  with  the  Lord  Mayor  as  President. 
The  formal  inauguration  of  the  Branch  took  place  at  a  luncheon  on  the  24th  January  1918, 
when  Lord  Morris,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  who  was  the  principal-guest, 
delivered  an  Address  on  "  The  Meaning  of  Empire.'1  The  Branch  has  secured  temporary 
quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  City, where  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  establish  a  local  Library 
and  Enquiry  Bureau.  Friendly  relations  have  been  established  with  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  which  the  two  Institutions  will  work  in  close  co-operation  in  the  future. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  representative  men  of  Birmingham  and  the  district  have  already 
become  fellows  of  the  Institute  and  Members  of  the  Branch,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  to  this  important  midland  centre  and  home 
of  Imperialism  will  meet  with  satisfactory  success  in  the  future.  Mr.  Egbert  P.  Booth  has 
accepted  the  office  of  joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Branch  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  A. 
Vince,  who  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  of  organisation. 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Council  last  year  that  the  series  of  addresses  on  the 
Colonies,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bournemouth  local  Committee,  might  lead  to  the 
organisation  of  a  Branch  for  the  whole  district,  in  place  of  the  local  Committee  formerly 
existing,  has  been  realised. 

This  resulted  from  the  calling  of  a  Meeting  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris  and  Sir  William  Gibbon,  in 
October  last,  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  local 
Committee  founded  in  1914.  It  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  a  good  number  of 
gentlemen  had  come  to  reside  in  the  district  who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  Oversea 
Dominions  and  Colonies,  some  of  them  Non-resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute  who  were  still 
wishful  to  continue  their  interest  in  its  work  and  objects. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas's  kind  offer  to  deliver  an  address  on  "  The  New  World  "  gave  the 
opportunity  of  calling  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  and  their  friends  to  welcome  him  on 
November  9,  1917.  His  address  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience, 
and  at  its  close  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  : — "  That  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  be  formed  for  Bournemouth  and  District "  ;  "  That  twelve  named  gentlemen  be 
appointed  a  Standing  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number." 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Morris,  formerly  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  having  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  Bournemouth,  a  General  Meeting  was  arranged  for  January  10,  1918. 
Major  Dolby,  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  and  Mayor  of  Poole,  invited  Lord 
Morris  to  a  Reception  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  previous  day,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  to  a 
public  Meeting,  at  which  an  Illuminated  Address  was  presented  to  him  recording  the  close 
trading  connection  between  Poole  and  Newfoundland  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century. 

At  the  Meeting  on  the  following  afternoon  at  the  King's  Hall  Lord  Morris  gave  an  address 
on  "  The  Cradle  of  the  Empire  "  to  the  members  and  their  friends. 

At  present  there  are  seventy-nine  members  enrolled,  of  whom  twenty-nine  are  resident 
Fellows,  some  being  Life  Members,  and  fifty  Associates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  be 
steadily  added  to. 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

Good  work  is  being  done  by  the  Branch,  not  only  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institute 
locslly,  but  in  drawing  attention  to  the  requirements  and  resources  of  the  Tropical  Colonies, 
with  special  reference  to  British  Guiana.  Strong  local  Committees  have  been  formed  in 
Georgetown  and  Berbice,  and  Meetings  of  the  Members  have  been  held  from  time  to  time. 
Many  interesting  functions  were  arranged  in  celebration  of  Empire  Day,  on  which  occasion  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Branch  took  place.  The  Membership  continues  to  increase ; 
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and  Sir  Wilfred  Collet,  who  has  succeeded  Sir  Walter  Egerton  as  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
has  accepted  the  office  of  President.  Mr.  J.  B.  Cassels  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Branch  in  addition  to  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries,  the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  J.  Nunan  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gilchrist,  who  have  both  assisted  materially  in  popularising  the  Institute  in  the 
Colony,  the  former  having  been  especially  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Branch  into  being. 

ARGENTINE  (BUENOS  AIRES). 

During  the  past  year  great  activity  has  been  shown  by  the  Members  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Branch  both  in  increasing  the  Membership  and  in  arranging  for  various  functions.  The 
luncheon  which  was  held  on  Empire  Day  was  a  most  successful  gathering,  at  which  Sir  Regi- 
nald Tower,  the  British  Minister,  presided,  and  over  three  hundred  Fellows  and  their  friends 
attended.  Amongst  the  guests  were  the  Representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  resident  in 
Buenos  Aires.  On  this  occasion  a  collection  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
Hospital  Fund,  which  resulted  in  £530  being  forwarded  to  that  Institution.  Another  function 
of  considerable  interest  was  the  entertainment  of  the  Officers  of  H.M.S.  "  Glasgow,"  when 
Sir  Reginald  Tower  again  presided  and  was  supported  by  no  less  than  300  Members  of  the 
Branch.  In  replying  to  the  principal  toast,  Commodore  Aubrey  Smith  congratulated  the 
Members  of  the  Branch  on  the  good  work  being  done  in  the  Argentine,  and  on  having  a  British 
Minister  who  so  indefatigably  and  wholeheartedly  associated  himself  in  every  movement 
concerning  the  welfare  of  the  British  residents  in  that  part  of  South  America.  Sir  Reginald 
Tower  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the  Branch  for  the  year  1917-18. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  activities  of  this  Branch  have  been  in  abeyance  owing  mainly  to  a  large  number  of 
its  Members  having  come  to  this  country  to  offer  their  services  to  their  King  and  Country 
and  being  at  present  on  the  various  battle  fronts.  The  recent  earthquake  in  Guatemala 
caused  much  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  those  remaining,  and  in  response  to  a  cable  sent  by 
the  Chairman  of  Council  to  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  San  Jo£^,  the  welcome  reply  was 
received  that  all  the  Guatemala  Members  of  the  Institute  were  safe. 

THE  LIBRARY 

17.  In  June,  1917,  the  Librarian  was  called  up  for  National  Service,  and  has  ever 
since  been  working  at  the  Admiralty.  The  work  of  the  Library,  meantime,  has  been 
very  efficiently  carried  on  by  Mr.  Pike,  the  Assistant  Librarian,  and  Miss  Hill,  under 
the  supervision  of  Colonel  Duncan  Pitcher,  who  has  most  kindly  undertaken  to  act 
as  Honorary  Librarian  during  Mr.  Lewin's  absence. 

From  September  3  last,  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  late  Earl  Brassey 
came  to  our  assistance  with  most  liberal  contributions  of  standard  works  from  his  own 
Library  and  of  money  towards  the  cost  of  glazed  cases  and  rebinding.  Moreover, 
his  Lordship  for  many  weeks  visited  the  Library  almost  daily,  selecting  volumes  for 
rebinding,  and,  when  incapacitated  by  ill-health  from  personal  attendance,  had  relays 
of  books  sent  to  his  residence  for  examination  and  decision.  Lord  Brassey 's  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Library  is  sadly  missed. 

The  purchase  of  new  books  has,  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Council, 
been  limited  to  works  of  immediate  necessity,  and  only  313  additions  were  made  by 
purchase  against  973  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  while  4,086  volumes  were 
presented  against  6,169.  A  notable  addition  has  been  a  collection  of  literature  bearing 
on  Philately,  given  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Vallancey,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  Captain 
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W.  B.  Vallancey.  The  Library  now  contains  118,972  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
Cataloguing  and  card-indexing  has,  under  Miss  Hill's  supervision,  made  remarkable 
progress,  thanks  to  the  kind  honorary  assistance  given  by  Mrs.  MacColl,  Mrs.  Martin, 
and  Mrs.  Jopling,  and  in  typing  by  Lady  Wilson.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  a  card- 
index  of  the  whole  collection  in  the  main  Library  before  another  Report  is  submitted. 
The  removal  of  certain  sections,  viz.,  Botany,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Exploration, 
Indian  Gazetteers,  etc.,  to  the  Secretary's  Offices  has  afforded  additional  space  for  the 
principal  collection,  as  well  as  for  a  large  number  of  books  on  Foreign  Colonisation , 
formerly  kept  in  the  Law  Library.  The  large  collection  of  Colonial  and  Indian  fiction 
has  been  placed  in  a  new  bookcase  in  the  Smoking-room  presented  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson. 

"  UNITED  EMPIRE." 

18.  The  Journal  continues  to  be  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Montague  Bell,  and,  though  still  curtailed  in  size,  has  contained  during  the 
past  year  a  large  number  of  excellent  contributions  from  well-known  writers.     The 
income  from  advertisements  shows  a  further  increase  on  the  figure  of  1916,  and  the 
value  of  so  widely-circulated  a  magazine  as  an  advertising  medium  is  evidently  being 
appreciated.   It  is  hoped  to  publish  in  July  a  Special  Number  of  great  interest  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Jubilee.     The  importance  of  United  Empire  as  a  link  between 
our  scattered  membership  and  the  Institute  in  London  cannot,  in  the  Council's  opinion, 
be  over-estimated,  as  every  Fellow,  Associate,  and  Affiliated  Member  receives  a  copy  of 
the  Journal ;  the  cost  of  publication  and  distribution,  apart  from  the  abnormal  increase 
in  the  expenses  of  production,  necessarily  grows  with  the  expansion  of  the  Institute. 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

19.  Cordial  relations  have  been  maintained  with  the  Victoria  League,  the  Over-Seas 
Club,  and  the  Patriotic  League  of  Britons  Oversea  by  means  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  which  take  place  twice  yearly,  when  reports  of  the  work  done  by  the 
various  Societies  are  exchanged  and  overlapping  of  activities  is  avoided.     Their  co- 
operation with  the  Institute  in  the  Reception  in  honour  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Dominions  and  India  has  already  been  recorded. 

IMPERIAL  STUDIES  COMMITTEE. 

20.  The  work  that  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Studies 
Committee  has  continued  to  expand,  and  is  welcomed  in  educational  circles.     A  large 
part  of  this  work,  as  in  previous  years,  has  been  concerned  with  the  arrangement  of 
courses  of  public  lectures  on  Imperial  affuirs  in  the  Universities,  and  such  courses  were 
delivered  during  the  last  autumn  and  winter  to  overflowing  audiences  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  London,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Durham,  and  Bristol,  and  in  the  University 
Colleges  of  Nottingham  and  Exeter,  the  cost  being  shared  by  the  Institute  and  the 
University  authorities.     In  other  Universities  similar  work  has  been  carried  on  along 
lines  already  marked  out  in  previous  sessions,  no  assistance  being  asked  from  the  funds 
of  the  Institute,  but  its  advice  and  help  being  sought  and  given  in' the  choice  of 
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lecturers  and  subjects.  As  is  natural,  the  largest  number  of  courses  was  delivered  in 
the  University  of  London,  and,  among  others,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  two 
important  series  on  "  The  Exploitation  of  Plants  "  and  "  The  Staple  Trades  of  the 
Empire,"  both  of  which  have  since  been  published  in  book  form  in  the  Imperial 
Studies  Series  by  Messrs.  Dent. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  by  the  arrangement  of  lectures  in  a  non-university 
town,  a  series  of  lectures  having  been  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Hull.  These  lectures  have  met  with  undoubted  success  and 
have  had  considerable  influence.  The  Committee  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
extend  the  experiment  to  other  non-university  towns  in  the  course  of  the  coming  session. 

The  important  educational  developments  that  are  now  taking  place,  and  the 
problems  connected  with  the  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  have  added 
to  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Council  has  agreed  to  enlarge  their  numbers 
so  that  all  kinds  of  educational  interests  may  be  represented.  This  enlargement  has 
been  undertaken  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Victoria  League,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  which,  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Durham,  has  become  Vice-Chairman  of  the  enlarged  Committee  ;  and  among* 
others  who  have  accepted  invitations  to  serve  are  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E.  ;  Mr.  W.  Clarke  Dawson,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Education 
Committees  ;  Mr.  C.  H-  K.  Marten,  of  Eton  College  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Jacob,  Vice-Principal 
of  the  Working  Men's  College.  Mr.  W.  Basil  Worsfold  has  been  joined  with  the 
Organiser  as  Hon.  Secretary.  The  Committee  now  holds  regular  monthly  meetings, 
and  there  are  three  Sub-Committees  charged  respectively  with  matters  relating  to 
University,  Secondary,  and  Elementary  education.  Empire  questions  are  likely  to 
form  an  important  part  of  the  new  educational  curricula,  and  as  representing  an 
Institution  that  is  Empire- wide,  the  Committee  are  in  a  better  position  than  more 
localised  bodies  to  make  suggestions  and  representations.  The  field  is  unlimited, 
and  the  Council  is  determined  that  it  shall  not  be  neglected. 

ILLUSTRATED  EMPIRE  LECTURES. 

21.  Mr.  Herbert  Garrison,  under  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Council  in  1916, 
has,  during  the  past  year,  delivered  twenty  lectures  for  the  Institute  in  London  and  the 
Provinces.  At  Dundee,  the  Kinnaird  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
many  were  unable  to  obtain  admission.  At  Glasgow,  where  the  organising  was  done 
by  a  Citizens'  Committee,  specially  formed,  the  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  which  holds  4,500, 
was  filled.  In  regard  to  this  lecture,  the  Council  received  a  letter  of  warm  appreciation 
and  thanks  from  the  organisers.  The  lecture  at  Gloucester  was  promoted  by  Sir 
Ashton  Lister,  and  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  the 
London  area,  Mr.  Garrison  has  lectured  for  the  Institute  among  other  places  at  Enfield, 
Hounslow,  Ilford,  Bishopsgate,  and  Wimbledon,  as>  well  as  to  a  large  audience  at 
the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster. 

*  A  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  its  Sub-Committees  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  United  Empire. 
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Besides  lecturing  for  the  Institute,  Mr.  Garrison  has  given  a  large  number  of  other 
addresses  in  various  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  camps  of  the  Home 
Forces  and  those  from  the  Overseas  Dominions.  He  has  also  lectured  to  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service. 

ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

22.  The  result  of  the  Competition  cannot  be  stated  in  this  Report,  as  under  the 
new  Regulations  the  time  for  sending  in  Essays  was  extended  to  the  end  of  March, 
but  will  be  announced  in  the  Journal  in  due  course.     The  prizes  will  be  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals,  together  with  a  selection  of  suitably  inscribed  books  ;  and  for  this  year 
they  have  been  presented  by  the  relatives  of  the  late  Captain  W.  B.  Vallancey  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes. 

EMPIRE  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE. 

23.  The  Committee  have  met  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  past  year,  during 
which  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  develop  the  idea  of  combination  with  other 
Associations  and  Societies  working  towards  the  same  ends  as  itself.     Thus  the  Com- 
mittee are  co-operating  with  various  organisations  in  respect  to  the  collection  of 
information,  joint  programmes  of  lectures,  etc.,  and  further  and  closer  united  action  is 
now  under  discussion. 

The  question  of  uniformity  in  Marks  and  Certificates  of  Origin  has  also  been 
prominent  in  the  discussions  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible, 
before  long,  to  elaborate  some  form  of  joint  Certificate  and  Declaration  of  Origin 
applicable  to  Empire  goods,  which  may  be  adopted  for  inter-Imperial  trade,  and  thus 
obviate  the  complexities  arising  from  the  differences  which  cause  so  much  trouble  and 
confusion  to  manufacturers  and  others  at  present. 

Further  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  co-ordinating  Empire 
Patent  Law  in  view  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  English  Act. 

With  regard  to  raw  materials,  an  inter-association  Committee  has  been  discussed, 
and  the  Committee  have  in  hand  a  memorandum  on  the  raw  materials  of  the  Empire, 
which  will  shortly  be  completed. 

Further  work  has  been  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  necessity  for  inducing 
Governments  and  public  bodies  in  the  Empire  to  make  it  compulsory  that  public 
contracts  shall,  in  future,  be  placed  with  British  firms. 

The  necessity  to  provide  facilities  for  the  training  of  Australian  students  with 
British  engineering  firms  came  up  for  consideration,  and  a  joint  Committee  with  the 
British  Engineers'  Association  has  been  set  up  to  deal  with  the  matter.  The  Com- 
mittee are  seeking  the  co-operation  of  Dominion  Governments  and  Universities. 

The  question  of  finding  employment  Overseas  for  officers  and  men  discharged  from 
the  Services  has  also  been  discussed,  and  the  Committee  are  limiting  their  action  in 
the  first  place  to  Members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  subject  has  been 
referred  to  the  War  Purposes  Committee,  and  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries. 
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The  question  of  Crown  Colony  Trade  and  Industry  has  been  followed  up,  and  the 
Committee  will  make  further  representations  to  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
position  if  it  is  found,  in  an  enquiry  which  is  now  proceeding,  that  such  a  step  is 

necessary. 

The  following  enquiries,  received  by  the  Committee  during  the  past  year,  indicate 
the  wide  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  Information  Bureau  : — 

A  London  firm  wished  to  be  put  in  touch  \vith  buyers  of  South  African  mealies. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Argentine  wished  to  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  leather,  both  in  its 
raw  and  finished  condition. 

A  London  firm  desired  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  buyers  of  carpets,  tapestries, 
cretonnes,  and  wallpapers. 

An  enquirer  from  Malta  wished  to  be  put  in  touch  with  buyers  of  sea  onions  and  cumin 
seed. 

A  correspondent  solicited  the  names  of  buyers  of  soap,  mineral  waters,  cotton  goods, 
hardware,  perfumery,  India  goods,  bags,  etc. 

A  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturing  blankets,  socks,  shawls,  etc.,  desired  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  buyers  of  the  same. 

An  enquirer  in  Papua  (British  New  Guinea)  desired  to  import  machinery  for  making  cork 
linoleum.  Another  wished  to  obtain  cotton  prints  for  the  natives. 

An  enquiry  was  received  from  Johannesburg  regarding  the  preparation  of  medicated 
absorbent  cotton  previously  imported  by  Germany. 

A  correspondent  in  London  desired  information  with  reference  to  tobacco-growing  in 
Uganda. 

An  Argentine  correspondent  wished  to  import  motor  cars  for  passenger  and  industrial 
use. 

A  London  firm  sought  to  be  put  in  touch  with  sellers  of  the  following  : — Copra,  cocoa,  oil 
seeds,  nuts,  tapioca,  hides,  rubber,  cinnamon,  coffee,  mace,  ivory. 

A  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  asked  to  be  put  in  touch  with  exporters  of  sesame  seed, 
linseed,  hides,  oils,  etc. 

A  correspondent  in  Gibraltar  wished  to  be  put  in  touch  with  manufacturers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  milh'nery,  ladies'  and  children's  clothing,  furs,  ribbons,  etc. 

An  enquirer  desired  information  with  regard  to  possibilities  of  coffee  and  sisal  planting  in 
British  East  Africa. 

The  Committee  have  at  present  under  consideration  the  extension  of  the  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  which  would  not  only  utilise  and  make  available  for  enquirers  the  existing 
resources — Library,  filed  newspapers  and  periodicals,  Enquiries,  Reports,  etc.,  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute— but  might  also  serve  as  a  definite  link  between  the  Institute 
and  other  bodies  interested  in  imperial  development  and  co-ordination. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  Information  Bureau,  constant  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  matters  of  importance,  and  there 
have  been  gratifying  instances  of  the  Committee  being  able  to  procure  information 
from  such  sources  when  it  could  not  be  obtained  from  other  recognised  organisations. 
The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  assistance  which  the 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  have  rendered. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  by  its  Acting  Secretary, 
Mr.  R.  Francis,  appeared  in  "  United  Empire  "  in  December  and  January  last. 
Mr.  Francis  recently  succeeded  the  late  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  May,  who  was  obliged 
to  proceed  on  business  to  Natal  in  the  autumn. 
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EMPIRE  LAND  SETTLEMENT  COMMITTEE. 

24.  The  Committee  still  continue  to  carry  on  their  work,  and  have  met  frequently 
during  the  year.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sydenham,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E., 
G.B.E.,  has  become  Chairman  in  place  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  whose  keen  interest 
in  this  subject  inspired  the  formation  of  the  Committee.  Lieut.-General  Sir  Edward 
Hutton,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Sir  H.  Trustram  Eve,  K.B.E.,  have  been  elected 
Members  of  the  Committee ;  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Uvedale  Corbett,  who  accompanied  Sir 
Rider  Haggard  on  his  mission,  has  become  Honorary  Secretary,  owing  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bulkcley  Evans  having  accepted  an  appointment  at  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  four 
Representatives  of  the  Committee  in  the  Dominions,  Mr.  R.  B.  Bennett  (Canada),  Mr. 
Edmund  Jowett  (Australia),  Mr.  W.  J.  Napier  (New  Zealand),  and  Sir  Percy  Fitz- 
patrick,  K.C.M.G.  (South  Africa),  have  been  active  in  their  respective  spheres,  and 
have  kept  the  Committee  regularly  informed  of  all  local  developments. 

During  the  year  the  Committee  have  issued  the  following  two  leaflets :  (a)  What  the 
Dominions  are  doing  for  ex-Service  men  ;  (6)  Opportunities  for  Settlement  offered  by 
the  Government  of  Queensland  to  ex-Service  men.  They  have  also  circulated  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  leaflets,  together  with  a  Questionnaire,  to  Hospitals 
and  Army  Huts.  As  a  result  of  this  distribution,  the  Committee  have  been  enabled  to 
start  a  Register  in  which  they  already  have  the  names  and  particulars  of  a  large 
number  of  men  now  serving,  who  desire  to  settle  on  the  land  at  Home  and  Overseas 
after  the  War. 

On  May  22, 1917,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Taverner,  K.C.M.G.,  Col.  H.  E.  Rawson,  C.B., 
Mr.  Christopher  Turnor,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  gave  evidence  at  Spencer  House 
before  the  Tennyson  Committee  on  the  Settlement  of  ex-Service  men  after  the  War. 

On  July  12  a  small  Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  a  scheme  suggested 
by  Lieut.-General  Sir  Edward  Hutton  for  "  The  Agricultural  Training  of  Officers  at 
Home."  This  scheme  has  now  been  completed,  and  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  appointed  a  small  Committee  to  consider 
it.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  propose  to  submit  it  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  the 
various  Counties,  inviting  them  to  express  their  opinion,  and  if  possible  to  take  action  in 
furtherance  of  its  objects. 

A  scheme  to  meet  the  case  of  ex-Service  men,  who  have  had  agricultural  experience 
and  who  wish  to  settle  in  their  own  villages,  drawn  up  by  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Central  Land  Association,  who  have  adopted  it  in  principle, 
and  are  taking  steps  to  bring  it  before  the  landowners  in  England  and  Wales. 

On  December  17  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.  (now  Lord 
Morris),  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  made  a  very  interesting  statement  to  the  Committee 
on  the  opportunities  for  settlement  in  Newfoundland. 

It  has  been  stated  in  Parliament  that  a  Bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  to  appoint 
a  permanent  Board  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  Empire  Land  Settlement 
after  the  War.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  may 
justly  claim  through  the  work  of  this  Committee  to  have  been  one  of  the  main 
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instruments  in  bringing  the  urgent  need  of   such  a  Central  Board  to  the  notice 
of  tie  Government. 

STANDING  EMIGRATION  COMMITTEE. 

25.  Owing  to  the  war  having  practically  suspended  all  emigration,  no  meetings  of 
this  Committee  have  been  held  during  the  past  year.     On  May  22,  1917,  Col.  H.  E. 
Rawson,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  F.  Morris  attended  and  gave  evidence  before  the  Tennyson 
Committee  on  Emigration. 

WAR  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 

26.  Occasional  meetings  of  this  Committee  have  been  held  during  the  year,  and 
160  applications  for  service  from  residents  at  home  and  overseas  have  been  dealt  with. 
A  large  number  of  these  were  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England  who  were  released  from 
military  service  last  summer.     Commissions  have  been  obtained  in  many  branches 
of  the  Services,  all  applicants  duly  recommended  by  Fellows  of  the  Institute  being 
personally  interviewed  by  the  Secretary. 

HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

27.  The  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Fellows  and  the  visitors  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  social  intercourse  and  for  the  informal  discussion  of  the  many  subjects  of 
National  and  Imperial  interest  which  have  been  brought  before  them  by  the  various 
speakers. 

Owing  to  present  food  conditions,  the  Council  has  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  give  up  supplying  afternoon  tea  at  these  gatherings.  This  has,  however,  enabled 
the  Committee  to  commence  the  meetings  somewhat  earlier  and  so  to  give  more  time 
to  the  discussions. 

During  the  year  sixteen  addresses  have  been  delivered,  some  of  which  have  been 
of  special  importance  and  have  been  followed  by  excellent  discussions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  speakers  and  of  the  subjects  treated  : 

1917  :  April  5,  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Westaway,  "  Aeronautics."  May  3,  Col.  Herbert  E. 
Rawson,  C.B.,  "  The  Sun  as  an  Empire  Builder."  June  7,  Capt.  R.  Grant  Webster, 
"  The  Hour  of  Great  Opportunities."  July  5,  Mr.  T.H.  Wells,  of  Queensland,  "  Co- 
operative Settlement  in  Queensland."  July  19,  Sir  Murdoch  Macdonald,  K.C.M.G., 
"Egypt  and  the  Soudan."  August  3,  Mr.  L.  Pattison,  "Russia  in  Revolution." 
September  6,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ockleshaw-Johnson,  "The  Noise  Nuisance  in  London." 
September  20,  Lt.-General  Sir  Edward  T.  H.  Button,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  "  Empire 
Land  Settlement."  October  18,  Mr  J.  H.  Havelock- Wilson,  C.B.E.,  "The  Merchant 
Seamen's  Boycott."  November  15,  Lt. -Colonel  A.  C.  Pratt  (M.P.P.  Ontario),  C.E.F., 
"  Canada  and  the  War."  December  6,  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman,  "  War  Currency." 
December  20,  Mr.  D.  Halliday  Macartney,  "  Cadet  Training."  1918  :  January  3,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Raymond,  "  National  Problems  and  How  to  Solve  Them.'*  January  17,  Dr. 
Wm.  Garnett,  of  the  British  Workers' League,  "A  Programme  of  Reconstruction." 
February  7,  Mr.  A.  Montefiore,  "The  Future  of  Palestine  " — a  joint  meeting  of  Fellows 
and  Associates.  February  21,  Major  Henry  B.  Barton,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Finsbury, 
"  The  Entente  People's  Alliance.*' 
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On  December  6  Mr.  Coleman  P.  Hyman  resigned  his  position  as  Hon.  Secretary, 
in  view  of  his  appointment  as  Lieutenant  in  the  A.P.D.  and  his  departure  to  the  Front 
in  Italy.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with  the  very  cordial  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  services  he  had  rendered  since  its  inception.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hyman,  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell,  F.R.G.S.,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  was  asked  to 
undertake  the  duty  of  Hon.  Secretary.  This  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Council,  who  expressed  their  recognition  of  the  good  work  done  by  Mr.  Hyman  in 
his  capacity  as  Honorary  Secretary. 

DOUBLE  INCOME  TAX  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 

28.  As  far  back  as  1896  this  Institute  presented  a  Memorial  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  pointing  out  the  serious  results  that  would  follow  double  taxation 
within  the  Empire. 

In  1905  the  Institute  again  communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  on  the  subject,  and  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  as  High  Commissioner  for  Canada, 
and  the  official  representatives  in  this  country  of  the  various  Dominions  approached 
the  Imperial  Government  urging  the  removal  of  this  injustice. 

Since  that  time  various  requests  have  been  made,  and  the  matter  had  become  so 
serious  that  in  December  1915  a  powerful  Association  was  formed  to  protest  against 
this  system  of  double  taxation. 

The  activities  of  this  Association  are  very  well  known,  and  members  of  the  Institute 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  connection  with  its  work,  its  Chairman  being  one  of  our 
Vice-Presidents,  Frederick  Dutton,  Esq.,  while  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  one  of  our 
Councillors,  is  its  energetic  Secretary. 

The  matter  has  been  prominently  brought  before  the  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent Dominions  during  their  visits  to  England,  and  a  Deputation  waited  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  year  to  urge  some  consideration  in  the  Finance  Bill. 
This  was  not  granted,  although  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  amendment  was  sup- 
ported by  a  great  number  of  members  of  the  House,  all  of  whom  recognised  the 
injustice  of  the  present  system. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Finance  Bill  of  last  year  further  communication  has  taken 
place  between  the  Association  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  the  matter  again  dealt  with  in  this  year's  Finance  Bill. 

THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  LODGE. 

29.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Lodge, 
both  as  regards  increase  in  membership  and  widely  extended  usefulness.  Its  meetings 
have  been  happy  reunions  with  Brethren  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  not  the  least 
welcome  being  numbers  of  those  splendid  men  who  have  left  all  to  help  the  Mother- 
land in  her  struggle  for  right  and  freedom.  Many  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  January  meeting,  when  the  Grand  Master,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  was 
present  and  invested  all  the  Officers  of  the  Lodge.  The  Lodge  has  helped  to  knit  up 
and  make  stronger  the  silken  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  charity  by  the  greater 
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intimacy  and  good  fellowship  which  our  meetings  have  created  between  our  visitors 
and  ourselves. 

During  the  year  the  members  have  subscribed  more  than  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  Lodge  a  Founding  Lodge  of  the  Freemasons  War  Hospital  and  Masonic  Nursing 
Home. 

Its  popularity  and  the  very  extended  possibilities  of  usefulness  have  caused  efforts 
to  be  made  to  establish  a  second  Institute  Lodge,  which  it  is  hoped  will  specially  mark 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Institute. 

The  new  D.  W.  Master  is  the  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  P.C.,  and  another 
year  of  great  prosperity  under  his  distinguished  guidance  is  anticipated.  Brethren 
arriving  from  Overseas  can  obtain  information  regarding  the  Lodge  at  the  Institute 
and  be  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome. 

HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

30.  The  Council  again  beg  to  express  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Honorary 
Corresponding  Secretaries  for  their  continued  activity,  and  especially  for  their  very 
successful  efforts  in  obtaining  new  candidates  for  election.     The  excellent  work  per- 
formed by  them  has  been  instrumental  in  widening  the  influence  of  the  Institute  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.     The  Council  also  desire  to  tender  their  thanks  to  those  gentle- 
men who  have  kindly  acted  on  behalf  of  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  absent 
on  active  service. 

COUNCIL  AND  RECEPTION  ROOMS. 

31.  The  use  of  the  Council  Room  was  granted  for  the  following  purposes  :  To 
His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  meetings  of  the  delegation  from  the  Irish  Conven- 
tion which  took  place  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  K.C.V.O. ;  to  the  London  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Child  Emigration  Society  and  to  the  Overseas  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England 
Men's  Society  for  their  meetings. 

The  use  of  the  Reception  Room  on  Monday  evening,  between  5  and  6.30,  has  been 
granted  to  the  Lodge  of  Instruction  of  the  Institute's  Masonic  Lodge. 

ENTERTAINMENT  OP  OVERSEAS  WOUNDED  SOLDIEKS. 

32.  These  entertainments  have  been  continued  during  the  past  year,  the  Girdlers' 
Company  entertaining    forty,  while    the    Carpenters'  Company,  on  four  different 
occasions,  asked  us  to  arrange  for  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  Overseas  men  to  enjoy 
their  hospitality.    The  Grocers'  Company  also  gave  a  second  entertainment,  at  which 
we  were  asked  to  arrange  for  seventy-five  men. 

The  Institute  again  entertained  eighty  wounded  men  from  Overseas  on  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  in  the  Reception  Room. 

The  British  Women's  Hospital  Fund  arranged  for  a  special  .performance  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  of  "  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  at  which  one  hundred 
Overseas  Officers  and  men  attended,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance  the 
whole  of  the  five  hundred  guests  were  invited  to  tea  by  Lady  Cowdray. 

T 
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The  men  were  selected  from  various  Hospitals  and  Convalescent  Homes  in  and 
around  London,  and  this  was  the  first  opportunity  some  of  them  had  had  of  visiting  the 
heart  of  the  Empire.  Altogether,  over  2,000  Overseas  men  have  been  entertained,  in 
the  past  two  years,  by  the  various  City  Companies  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Institute. 

PROPAGANDA  IN  NEUTRAL  COUNTRIES  AND  BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES. 

33.  During  the  past  year  the  Institute  has  supplied  its  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  and  Fellows  with  pamphlets  and  other  propaganda  on  the  subject  of  the 
war,  and  has  also  arranged  for  the  despatch   of  numerous  articles  bearing  on  the 

military  situation  to  leading  newspapers  Overseas.     Both  of  these  activities  have 
been  greatly  appreciated. 

RICHMOND  CLUB. 

34.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Committee  of  the  Richmond  Club, 
whereby  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  of  the  Institute  can  become  members 
of  the  Club  for  a  reduced  subscription. 

STAFF. 

35.  Six  members  of  the  stall  are  still  absent  on  service,  viz. :  Messrs.  Evans 
Lewin,  Pooley,  Jackson,  Streader,  Woods,  and  Watts.     Mr.  Woods  has  been  granted 
a  commission  in   the  Hampshire   Regiment.    The  Council  are    much  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  Chamberlain,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  stf.ff, 
for  their  loyal  and  untiring  work  under  the  trying  conditions  of  the  times. 

CONCLUSION. 

36.  The  most  outstanding  feature  in  the  year's  record  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute has  been  the  death  of  Lord  Grey.     In  speech  and  writing  testimony  has  already 
been  borne  to  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  value  of  his  work  ;  but  no  words 
can  adequately  express  what  his  personality  meant  to  those  whom  he  guided  and 
inspired.     The  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his  memory  is  to  carry  on  our  work 
on  the  lines  which  he  laid  down,  with  the  earnestness  and  high  purpose  which  were 
embodied  in  his  life,  setting  before  us  a  future  of  growing  numbers,  expanding 
usefulness,  and  unwearied  service  in  the  cause  of  United  Empire. 


C.  P.  LUCAS,  Chairman  of  Council, 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Secretary. 
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DECEMBER,  1917. 

ASSBTB. 
Freehold  Property:— 
1.  Northumberland  Avenue- 
Cost  of  site  in  1886  
Cost  of  Building  thereon,  as  at  8: 
December,  1912  £26,078  15 
Additions  during  year  119  11 

2.  Craven  Street  — 
Cost  of  site  and  buildings  thereon  as 
81st  December,  1916 
Expenditure  on  Buildings  in  1917 

Furniture  and  Fittings  :— 
As  at  81st  December,  1916  
Cost  of  additions  in  1917  

Less  Depreciation  at  7$  %  

HOOKS  rurcnasea:— 
As  at  31st  December,  1916  
Purchases  during  1917  

(Note:  Exclusive  of  Books  presented  as  Doi 
ions  to  the  Library,  valued  by  the  Council 
flO.OOO.) 
Cash  at  Bankers  (belonging  to  Capital  A/c) 

Subscriptions  outstanding,  estimated 
produce  
Sundry  Debtors  for  Bent,  Journal  Adv< 
tisements,  Paper,  &c.  
Cash  at  Bankers  and  in  hand  
Ditto  ditto  a/c  Sundry  Fun 

Less  Belonging  to  Capital  Account  (see  abo 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account  :— 
Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  as 
81st  December,  1916  
.Less  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditu 
year  to  81st  December,  1917,  as  j 
account  attached  

BOBERT  LITT 
ther  records  of  the  Institute,  and  find  the 
solution  of  the  Council,  dated  llth  January, 
been  rescinded  in  respect  of  the  year  1917,  £ 
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INCOME    AND 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDIN& 


INCOME. 

Subscriptions  received  during  year  :— 

Residents 8,271  13  0 

Non-Besidents 5,007    9  0 

Associates 516    8  0 

Arrears      865    6  0 

Lest  Arrears  taken  credit  for  at  Slst  December,  1916 


Add  Arrears  at  Slst  December,  1917,  estimated  to  produce 


Bristol  Branch    

Leicester  Branch 

Empire  Club  of  Canada... 
Entrance  Fees  (whole  amount) 
Lift  Subscriptions  (do.) 


Journal 

Miscellaneous 

Craven  Street  Property,  Bent* 

Bank  Interest   ... 

Interest  on  War  Loan 


£      8.     el. 


9,660  16     0 
800     0    0 


8,860  16    0 
850    0 


68     4 

36  18 


£      s,      d. 


12,720  12  0 

1,105  15  11 

136  19  3 

669  19  2 


105     2     9 


£U,7S9    9    1 
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EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT. 

SlST   DECEMBER,    1917. 


Cr. 


EXPENDITCBE. 

£      s.    il,  £      3.    d. 

Office  :— Salaries  and  Pension          2,542    5    5 

Stationery      309  16    3 

Printing          88     6    8 

Postages  and  Cabling         306    0  11 

Miscellaneous  25     4     4 

8,266  13    7 

Library  and  Newspaper  Boom :— Salaries          624    8    5 

Newspapers  and  Annuals 205  17     3 

Stationery  and  Printing      ...         816  • 

888     7     2 

House  :— Wages :  Hall  Porters,  Charwomen,  &c.  64212    5 

Maintenance 812  16  4 

Bates  and  Sundry  Taxes 719    8  8 

Insurance     107  12  7 

Fuel,  Light  and  Power      268     3  4 

Telephone  (leas  Receipts)           69  12  8 

Furniture  and  Building  Renewals  and  General  Repairs  158    2  2 

Depreciation  of  Furniture 184  14  9 

2,458     2     6 

Journal: — Paper,  Printing,  Wrappers,  and  Addressing 2,45519  2 

Postages,  &c 678  14     1 

Editor,  Contributors  and  Reviews      492  10    0 

8,622    8    3 

Tear  Book  and  List  of  Fellows  :— 

List  of  Fellows,  Paper  and  Printing  18118     0 

Year  Book  1916  (Addressing)  2  18  10 

184  11  10 

Meetings :— Expenses  of      ~        178    7    6 

Reporting  45     3     0 

Advertising        24  18    6 

Printing 90    7    7 

Guests'  Dinners  and  City  Luncheons         48  14    0 

877    5    6 

Organisation  Department :— Salaries      775    0    0 

Tours  and  Expenses  248     7     5 

Hire  of  Hall,  Printing,  &c 45  14  10 

1,069    2     8 

Trade  and  Industry  Committee :    Salaries       13415    0 

Miscellaneous  22     1     6 

156  16     6 

Allowances  to  Employees  on  Service      870    8    4 

Local  Committees'  Expenses         22  18    2 

Imperial  Studies  Lectures :— Grant    to   Dr.  A.    P.    Newton, 

Organiser,  for  Lecturers,  &c.  250    0    0 

Empire  Lectures :— Grant  to  Mr.  W.  Herbert  Garrison,  for 

Lectures 150    0    0 

400    0    0 

Prize  Essay  Publication  Expenses,  &c 40  11    4 

Less  Sales      28    4    2 

17    7    2 

Receptions :— War  Conference  Delegates 20    0    0 

Canadian  Confederation      158  14     5 

178  14     6 

Empire  at  War:— Grant  on  account  of  Publication      100    0    0 

Audit  Fee,  1916          26    5    0 

Legal  Expenses         15  ie    o 

Donation:— British  Empire  Producers  Organisation    ...        ...  10  10    0 

Loss  on  Sale  of  War  Loan 15    6    9 

Craven  Street  Property:— Rates 119    8    1 

Gas       25  16     7 

Insurance       ,.  8    6  11 

Repairs  16    1    8 

Agents'  Charges,  &c.     55  19  2 

225  7  6 

Mortgage  Interest     708    5    6 

Income  Tax  (Schedule  "A"  and  Inhabited  House  Dnty)    ...  54711    3 

Balance,  being  excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure  ior  year  188  17    0 

£14,788    9    1 
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NOTICES   TO   FELLOWS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident    Fellows    (84): 

George  de  Belle  Ball,  Geoffrey  Bollard,  Colonel  Albert  L.  F.  Bate,  C.M.G.,  Joseph  B. 
Bear,  Cyril  E.  A.  Bedwell,  Frank  U.  Brackeribury,  Alderman  Joseph  Pearce  Brown, 
J.P.  (Plymouth),  Sir  James  Bruton  (Mayor  of  Gloucester),  Harry  G.  Chance,  John 
Fielding,  J.P.,  Charles  B.  Fox,  Alfred  W.  J.  Haigh,  William  Q.  Harding,  George  D. 
Hazzledine,  George  P.  Lewis,  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.P., 
K.C.V.O.,  Rev.  Henry  J.  Warner,  M.A. 

LEICESTER. — William  Bastard,  F.  H.  Briggs. 

MANCHESTER.  —  Harry  Ashton,  A.  H.  Barber,  Wittiam  Barker,  T.  H.  Bissell, 
Thomas  H.  Black,  John  Blackhall,  G.  Beatson  Blair,  Richard  Booth,  G.  A.  Brown, 
E.  W.  Browne,  Wm.  Burgess,  Arthur  Crompton,  Frank  Davies,  J.  M,  Handasyde  Dick, 
Percy  C.  Fish,  Wm.  Hy.  Francis,  J.  Gayer,  John  F.  Gibb,  Roland  Gilbert,  Francis 
Godlee,  Peter  Grimshaw,  James  B.  Hale,  Fred.  Hague,  Capt.  Ernest  Hedworth,  George  G. 
Hewitt,  Robert  M.  Holiday,  Edward  8.  Hoyle,  George  E.  Huddart,  Thomas  Jackson, 
Enrico  Fontans  Jucker,  John  B.  Leech,  George  E.  Lingard,  John  London,  Fred. 
McClelland,  Charles  E.  McLaren,  Alfred  E.  Mitchell,  Edwin  H.  Monk,  Robert  A.  Myers- 
cough,  William  J.  Mason,  William  Nicholson,  8.  Northcote,  Walter  Oldham,  William  H. 
Pether,  Enoch  C.  Pickford,  Robert  M.  Platt,  Joseph  Priestley,  James  Procter,  Matthew  M. 
Sewell,  Edwin  F.  Sheppard,  George  Smith,  James  Smith,  Walter  Smith,  John  Speers, 
Wm.  Henry  Spurr,  E.  Mackenzie  Stewart,  Wm.  Thomson,  Wm.  Mackenzie  Thomson, 
Edward  Thorp,  Arthur  Walkden,  James  A.  Walkden,  Thomas  Walkden,  Harold  Warner, 
Thos.  Warren,  Thomas  R.  Wharton. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (100): 

AUSTRALIA.  —  William  M.  Fleming,  M.P.  (Aberdeen,  N.S.W.),  Lieut.  David  A.  F. 
Gray  (Coura,  N.S.W.),  H.  Harrington-Fryberg  (Victoria),  H.  Duncan  Hall  (New  South 
Wales),  C.  0.  Ockenden  (Hobart). 

CANADA. — Charles  V.  M.  Harding  (Toronto),  Capt.  diaries  P.  McCallum  (Calgary), 
Lieut.  F.  Mountain  (Hamilton,  Ontario),  F.  M.  Oliver  (Medicine  Hat),  John  M.  Wyttie 
(Teulon,  Man.). 

NEW    ZEALAND.— William   J.    Ingle   (Mayton). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Harold  T.  Ayliff  (Grahamstown,  South  Africa),  Robert  W.  Bridge- 
man  (Bechuanaland),  Prof.  Charles  S.  Edgar  (Stettenbosch),  Wittiam  A.  Elder,  F.R.C.V.8. 
(Swaziland),  J.  D.  Farquhareon  (Pretoria),  2nd  Lieut.  Montague  E.  Gadd,  Everett  B.  Gill 
(Grahamstown),  Major  Charles  H.  Gilson,  D.S.O.,  Henry  Hayes  (Pretoria),  G.  J.  Hofmeyer 
(Pretoria),  De  Symons  M.  G.  Honey  (Swaziland),  Wesley  E.  John  (Johannesburg),  Lieut. 
Walter  H.  Kirby,  M.C.  (Johannesburg),  George  Ebenezer  Lavin  (Alice,  C.P.),  William  H. 
Marais  (Grahamstown),  Allan  G.  Marwick  (Swaziland),  Ian  'G.  Morrison  (Grahamstown), 
Charles  R.  Morriss  (Bechuanaland),  Edward  Newmarch  (New  Hanover,  Natal),  Bertram 
Nicholson,  D.S.O.  (Swaziland),  Brian  Osborne  Roynton  (Durban),  James  Smith  (Basuto- 
lani),  Gilbert  H.  Weir  (Pretoria). 

ANTIGUA. — Major  John  Tough,  Capt.  J.  Sholto  Douglas.  BAHAMAS.  —  Lieut. 
W.  F.  Albury.  BARBADOS.  —  2nd  Lieut.  Leicester  G.  Perkins.  BRITISH  EAST 
AFRICA.  —  Ernest  Adams  (Tanga),  Lieut.  Alan  Cameron  (Londiani),  Walter  W.  Ridout 
(Nairobi).  BRITISH  GUIANA.  —  John  W.  Davis  (Georgetown),  Frederick  G.  Ross  (George- 
town), Andrew  G.  Stirling  (Georgetown),  William  A.  Walker  (Georgetown).  BURMA. — 
Maung  Tsoe  Maung  (Bassein).  CEYLON.  —  Maurice  J.  Gary  (Colombo),  Cecil  W. 
Newton  (Ramboda).  EGYPT. — Leslie  W .  Bungard  (Suez),  A.  R.  Michell  (Suez),  J.  L. 
Hills  (Suez),  Frank  Nowell  (Suez),  Samuel  R.  Spencer  (Suez).  FEDERATED  MALAY 
STATES.  —  Charles  L.  Chapman  (Selangor),  Hubert  P.  Curtis  (Tampin),  Henry  Dexter 
(Negri  Sembilan),  Harry  Doet  (Selangor),  W.  Dowling  (Selangor),  Alexander  R.  Ingram 
(Seremban),  Robert  M.  S.  Keir  (Pedas),  Harry  K.  C.  Tobutt  (Telo'k  Anson).  GOLD 
COAST. — Lionel  G.  S.  Graham  (Accra).  HONG  KONG.  —  James  B.  Chapman,  Frederick 
J.  Gettion,  A.M.I.E.,  The  Hon.  Percy  H.  Holyoak,  Francis  A.  Wells.  INDIA.— Lockhart 
Baird  (Rangoon),  Neville  Hart  (Hyderabad),  Eric  Havinder,  B.A.  (Calcutta),  Capt.  George 
E.  F.  Shute  (Hyderabad),  Richard  Smith,  M.A.  (Rangoon),  Edmund  B.  Vaughan  (Rangoon). 
JAMAICA.  —  Leicester  L.  Roper  (Walkers  Wood).  MAURITIUS.  —  Gilbert  G.  Auchinleck. 
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B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  Rt.  Rev.  Frauds  A.  Gregory  (Bishop  of  Mauritius),  Riddle  Hediey,  A.M.I.C.E. 
NIGERIA. —  W.  J.  Jones  (Burutu),  Horace  L.  Sweet  (Yenogoa).  NYASALAND.— 
Claude  Metcalfe  (Blantyre).  RHODESIA.  —  Daniel  K.  Hunt  (Gwanda).  ST.  LUCIA.— 
John  D.  Fisher,  B.A.  (Castries).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Ormonde  T.  Dussek 
(Malacca),  Tan  Cheng  Lock,  J.P.  (Malacca).  UGANDA.— Charles}  W.  G.  Eden,  Harold 
Hudson  (Entebbe).  ARGENTINE.  —  Francis  E.  Bratton  (San  Rafael),  George  L.  Gifford, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  Edward  A.  Lomis,  Reginald  G.  Parrott  (Buenos  Aires),  Albert  E.  Ransom 
(Buenos  Aires),  Ernest  Tebutt,  B.A.  (Buenos  Aires),  John  C.  Q.  Williamson  (Buenos 
Aires),  Elliston  W.  Wright.  BR AZIL.— Gerald  Callings  Le  Mottee  (Victoria).  CHILI.— 
John  L.  Prain  (Valparaiso).  FRANCE. — Harvey  C.  Welman  (Paris).  PARAGUAY.— 
Wm.  P.  Bradshaw  (Puerto  Fonciere),  F.  J.  Knight-Askin  (Puerto  Pinasco).  UNITED 
STATES.— William  Renwick  (New  York).  URUGUAY.— Thomas  Hemingway. 

Associates  (17) : 

Miss  S.  A.  Claridge,  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Newton,  A.  F.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Laura  Stephen- 
son  (British  Guiana). 

BOURNEMOUTH. — William  J.   Dare,   George  N.   Fairhurst. 

LEICESTER.  —  Frank  J.  Boam,  W.  H.  Bowmar,  J.  A.  Broughton,  R.  H.  Craven, 
G.  Stafford  Gobey,  John  Grant,  William  C.  Holland,  E.  A.  Lillie,  Rowland  Quiney,  R.  J. 
Smith,  William  R.  Walker. 

BRISTOL  BRANCH.    Associates  (121): 

Henry  R.  Adlam,  Miss  C.  J.  Albery,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Atteyne,  Edmund  W.  N.  Anderson, 
Miss  J.  E.  Atkins,  Mrs.  Avery,  Miss  M.  Avery,  Mrs.  Barber -Pursey,  William  C.  Belo(- 
Dr.  A.  E.  Blacker,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Blinkins,  Miss  L.  F.  Chamberlain,  F.  Channing, 
Miss  F.  E.  Cole,  Rev.  Stanley  T.  Collins,  M.A.,  H.  G.  Cottle,  Miss  C.  M.  Crawford, 
S.  Crealy,  G.  L.  Dansie,  Dr.  James  Davidson,  Henry  G.  Emeric  de  St.  Dalmas, 
Miss  J.  G.  Densham,  E.  H.  Desprez,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Doubt,  Miss  A.  Durie,  J.  G.  Durie, 
I.  Dymmock,  R.  M.  Ealand,  John  H.  C.  Eglinton,  H.  G.  Ettery,  Mrs.  C.  Erwin,  Miss 
K.  Erwin,  8.  Fairfax,  Professor  E.  Fawcett,  M.D.,  Capt.  W.  Fitt,  Mrs.  E.  *A.  Fitt, 
Mrs.  A.  Fox,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Fox,  George  H.  Giles,  Horace  E.  Gill,  Rev.  M.  P.  Gillson, 
E.  W.  H.  Groves,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  Miss  H.  G.  Hardwick,  Miss  E.  Harris,  W.  R.  T. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hitt,  P.  P.  Hill,  Rev.  S.  H.  W.  Hughes-Games,  M.A.,  Rev.  C. 
Hufchinson,  M.A.,  Dr.  J.  A.  James,  A.  J.  Jenkins,  Rev.  L.  A.  G.  Johnson,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Jolly,  Lewis  Jotty,  Mrs.  8.  J.  King,  Capt.  H.  G.  Kyle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Mrs.  H.  M.  G. 
Lzngfield,  George  Langford,  Mrs.  G.  Langford,  F.  G.  Lazenby,  J.  W.  Lawson,  E.  C. 
Lea,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Livermore,  H.  B.  Logan,  M.R.C.S.,  Rev.  G.  C.  L.  Lunt,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
MacConnell,  Henry  B.  Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  Marshall,  J.  F.  Mellick,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Milsom, 
Miss  M.  K.  Mown,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Morel,  Lieut.  A.  B.  Morgan,  A.  F.  Newcombe,  H.  F. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  Perry,  T.  H.  Peyton,  Mrs.  Peyton,  Mrs.  8.  M.  Pollard,  J.  J.  Powell. 
M.D.,  Capt.  Hugh  E.  Poynter,  Miss  B.  S.  Price,  Wm.  F.  Price,  Colonel  A.  B.  Prowse,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Prowse,  E.  Brookhouse  Richards,  J.P.,  Edmund  A.  Ricketts,  Mrs.  B.  Ricketts,  B.  H. 
Ridler,  R.D.,  R.N.R.,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Roeckel,  Herbert  E.  Rossiter,  Miss  C.  Rowland,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Satchell,  Lionel  G.  Saunders,  Frank  Scutt,  E.  J.  Sheriff,  W.  H.  Shipway*  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Smith,  E.  W.  Stevens,  Rev.  Edgaf  G.  Storey,  M.A.,  L.  F.  Southcott,  Rev. 
S.  B.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Arthur  ThatcJier,  David  J.  Tliomas,  Miss  I.  Thornley,  Miss  M. 
Thornley,  Miss  8.  F.  Thornley,  H.  E.  Townsend,  Rev.  F.  Tracey,  M.A.,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  C.  F.  Waddington,  W.  D.  Wadsworth,  A.  MacD.  Watson,  Miss  M. 
Webb,  Miss  E.  B.  Williams,  Miss  F.  Williams,  Rev.  W.  F.  H.  Wilson,  John  C.  VSing. 
Rev.  P.  Young.  

APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  Q.  P.  Bradney  (Singapore) ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Hobson  (Accra  Gold  Coast  Colony) ;  and 
Mr.  A.  M.  McDonald  (Punta  Arenas,  Chili). 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KiLMtn    rw   AOTIOW. — Capt.    E.    L.    Ferris,    2nd    Lieut.    R.    R.    M.    Tabuteau,    Capt. 
R.    M.    Johnstone,   F.   S.   Albright. 

DUD  o*  WOITNDS. — Capt.  A.  Fowler  Newsam,  Lieut.  E.  B.  (Houston. 
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Sir  Collingwood  Schrieber,  K.C.M.G.,  David  George,  W.  A.  Bailward,  General  Sir 
Alfred  Gaselee,  G.C.B.,  G.C.I.E.,  E.  W.  Engleken,  G.  W.  Burton,  J.  S.  N.  Dougall, 
William  Kelty,  Assheton  Leaver,  Chief  Justice  H.  M.  Howell,  Henry  D.  Blake,  William 
Braide.  

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   SESSION  1918. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London, 
unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Papers  and  Addresses  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  Council  Room  at  Cazton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) : — 

WEDNESDAY,  MAT  15,  at  8.30  p.m.     America  and  the  Allies — Retrospect  and  Prospect . 

By  Professor  MCLAUGHLIN  (of^the  United  States). 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29,  at  3  p.m.     Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows . 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES,  WEST  AFRICA,  AND  THE  ARGENTINE.  ] 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  Union  Bank 
of  Canada,  in  Canada,  or  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  in  Australia,  and  the  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  only,  or  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  West  Africa,  and  the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Buenos 
Aires,  at  $11.50  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  £1  Is. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — H.  0.  Roberts.  Brazil. — A.  Lewis  Oittam.  British  East  Africa. — Alex. 
Smith.  Canada. — Rev.  A.  E.  O'Meara.  Ceylon. — G.  M.  Crabb.  Federated  Malay 
States.  —  John  Whyte.  Mexico.—  W.  B.  Woodrow.  Nigeria.  —  C.  Mace,  C.  Herbert 
Wilson.  N.  Rhodesia.— Major  C.  H.  Fair,  D.S.O.  S.  Africa.-^/.  H.  Blore,  M.  Haskel, 
T.  J.  Kendrick,  Ian  E.  8.  Robertson. 

DEPARTURES. 

Aden. — G.  B.  King.  Argentine. — Rev.  John  H.  Williams.  Australia. — Lieut.-Col- 
P.  P.  Abbott,  C.M.G.  Canada.— J.  H.  Metcalfe,  J.  Roydon  Thomson,  Colonel  E.  R. 
Wayland.  Gold  Coast  Colony.  —  G.  H.  Harper,  J.  D.  Sharman,  W.  S.  D.  Tudhope. 
India.— G.  H.  Omzrod.  Nigeria.— Mr.  Justice  J.  E.  Green,  A.  G.  Hubbard,  A.  J. 
Langley,  Conrad  Pederson,  G.  F.  Sharp.  Nyasaland. — C.  E.  Ingall,  A.  W.  Roivlands. 
South  Africa.— I7.  C.  Moore.  Trinidad.— F.  Russell. 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  FIELD  FORCE  FUND. 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1916.) 

During  the  terrible  fighting  of  the  past  few  weeks  the  "Comfort"  parcels  fr<>m  this 
Fund  have  been  regularly  distributed  to  the  troops  in  the  fighting  line,  as  will  be 
seen  from  these  two  extracts  from  recent  letters  : — 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  parcel  and  its  presents,  received  just  after  having  a  hot  time  in  the  line, 
but  we  have  got  it  over,  and  now  we  can  rest  and  smoke  your  health  with  no  fear  of  shells." 
"  During  the  recent  fight:ng  the  boys  of  my  section  received  some  very  nice  and  useful  parcels  from 
your  excellent  Fund.    Since  then  I  have  been  wounded,  but  wish  to  let  you  know  that  your  gifts  are 
very  much  appreciated.    We  all  wish  you  success  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  out  here." 

Donation*  of  Cash  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  H.  P.  Leach    Esq.;  and  Gilts  in 

Kind  to  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mrs.  W.   I  .  Sclater.  C.B.E..  K.R.C. 

QUEEN  ALEXANDRA'S  FIKLD  FORCE  FUND,  24a  Hill  St..  Knightsbridge.  London.  S.W.7. 
HELP     US    TO     MAINTAIN    A    REGULAR    SUPPLY    OF     PARCELS. 


by  Spottitwoode,  Ballantynt  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  Colchetter,  London  and  Eton,  Snfftand. 
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The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statement  a  made  or  opinion*  expressed 
by  authors  of  article*  and  paper*  or  in  speeches  at  meeting*. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  announcement  of  the  acceptance  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Institute  will  have  given  widespread 
satisfaction  both  at  home  and  overseas.  The  letter, 
gracious  and  sympathetic,  in  which  His  Royal  Highness 
expressed  his  willingness  to  comply  with  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  Council  that  he  should  resume  that  position,  appears 
elsewhere  in  these  pages.  Besides  paying  a  charming  tribute  to  his 
predecessor,  Lord  Grey,  he  shows  in  every  line  how  fully  he  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the 
Institute,  as  well  as  its  possibilities  in  the  future.  We  congratulate 
the  whole  body  of  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Affiliated  Members  on  an 
appointment  which  will  be  recognised  by  them  as  the  very  best  that 
could  have  been  made ;  and  when  once  the  War  is  over,  we  look 
forward  under  such  leadership  to  an  era  of  widening  influence  and 
fruitful  achievement. 

ON  the  Western  Front  the  Allied  line — reinforced  now  to  some 
purpose  by  American  troops — has  not  only  maintained  its  general 

position  with  grim  determination  up  to  the  moment 
The  Military  of  writing,  but  where  modifications  have  taken  place 
Situation.  i  r  t  f  ,r  AH- 

they  have  been  more  in  favour  of  the  Allies  than  of 

the  enemy.  The  period  of  the  expectant  defensive,  however,  con- 
tinues. Whether  it  is  that  German  reconnaissances,  to  justify  the 
attempt,  have  now  to  be  made  in  the  strength  formerly  associated 
with  a  grand  offensive,  or  that  the  power  of  offensive  momentarily 
left  to  the  German  Higher  Command  after  the  sacrifices  of  the  last 
two  months,  is  restricted  to  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  attacks,  though  delivered  with  all  the  setting  of  a  real  offen- 
sive, have  been  local.  It  is  not  supposed  that  this  state  of  affairs  will 
be  prolonged  indefinitely.  For  the  time  being  Germany's  plans  have 

u 
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miscarried  ;  but  the  attempt  to  break  the  Allied  line  must  be  renewed, 
and  it  has  become  as  necessary  to  hide  failure  from  the  German  people 
as  it  is  to  keep  the  military  plans  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Allies. 
Hence  the  vigour  with  which  every  attack,  however  small  the 
objective,  is  now  pressed,  while  the  task  of  building  up  the  strength 
of  their  severely  punished  forces  is  being  pushed  on  for  yet  another 
desperate  offensive. 

As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Government  at 

this  stage  of  the  War  sets  almost  as  much  store  on  diplomatic  intrigue 

as  on  military  effort  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  Allies, 

Politics  and    ^  may  be  persuacting  itself  that,  in  spite  of  the  ill- 

8  success  attending  its  armies  in  France  and  Flanders, 

the  balance  of  the  month's  combined  operations  is  in  its  favour.  It 
is  welcome  to  its  reading  of  the  situation.  Ever  a  superficial  observer 
where  the  psychology  of  other  people  is  concerned,  Germany  will 
have  derived  consolation  from  the  attempt  made  in  Great  Britain 
to  challenge  simultaneously  the  unity  of  the  Franco-British  military 
co-operation  and  the  position  of  the  British  Government ;  but  the 
latter,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  emerged  all  the  stronger  from  the 
encounter.  The  attempt  has  been  well  likened  to  a  storm  which 
clears  away  a  sultry  atmosphere,  and  for  some  time  the  political  air 
had  been  somewhat  oppressive.  With  the  publication  of  General 
Maurice's  amazing  letter,  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to  reinforce 
the  politicians  with  a  military  backing,  the  Prime  Minister's 
opponents  regarded  the  time  as  ripe  for  a  trial  of  strength.  The 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  interest,  as  it  located  for 
the  first  time  during  the  War  an  official  opposition  ;  but  while  98 
Liberals  followed  Mr.  Asquith's  lead  72  voted  for  the  Government. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  country  as  a  whole  resents  the  intrusion 
of  political  rivalries  upon  a  stage  which  ought  to  be  cleared  exclu- 
sively for  the  prosecution  of  the  War.  The  one  thing  that  counts— 
the  unity  of  the  Allied  command — is  now  beyond  challenge. 

IN  reply  to  a  question  in  the  South  African  Senate  General  Botha 

is  reported  to  have  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  at  this 

stage  whether  the  Union  of  South  Africa   would  be 

eace  an         represented    at    the    Peace    Conference,    although    he 

hoped  that  it  would.     The  brevity  of  the  telegraphic 

message  does  not  allow  any  light  to  be  thrown  on  what  was  in  the 
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mind  of  the  questioner  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  their  references 
to  the  Peace  Conference.  But  as  General  Botha's  hope  is  likely  to 
be  shared  by  the  other  Dominions,  it  would  be  well  if  all  misconception 
regarding  this  subject  could  be  cleared  away.  In  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  words  a  Peace  Conference  conjures  up  the  picture 
of  victors  and  vanquished  meeting  together  to  agree  upon  the  terms 
on  which  war  is  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  we  may  shrewdly 
suspect  that  in  the  Dominions,  in  spite  of  the  promise  given  that  they 
are  to  be  consulted  with  regard  to  peace  conditions,  some  fear  prevails 
lest  the  terms  imposed  should  omit  some  point  which  one  or  other  of 
the  Dominions  may  regard  as  essential.  Such  a  view  of  the  end  of  the 
War,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  altogether  erroneous.  There  should 
be  no  occasion  for  a  conference  at  which  Germany  and  Austria  may 
contrive  to  modify  the  Allies'  conditions  of  peace.  These  can,  and 
should,  be  drafted  in  agreement  by  the  Allies,  to  be  accepted  by  the 
enemy  as  an  acknowledgement  of  defeat  and  as  marking  the  end  of 
the  War.  It  will  then  remain  for  the  details  of  the  world  settlement 
to  be  filled  in  and  ratified  at  a  Congress,  at  which  the  Central  Alliance 
will  be  represented,  if  by  that  time  the  two  countries  have  Governments 
with  which  the  Allies,  in  accordance  with  President  Wilson's  stipulation, 
can  negotiate  with  any  confidence.  The  real  business  of  the  settlement, 
the  part  with  which  the  Dominions  are  concerned,  should  be  concluded 
by  agreement  among  the  Allies  before  peace  is  offered  to  the  Central 
Powers.  ";  It  would  be  better  for  the  Dominion  Governments  to  make 
sure  of  a  hearing  betimes  than  to  base  expectations  on  the  filling  in 
of  details  at  a  World  Congress. 

THE  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  giving 
Mr.  Hertzog's  republicanism  a  long  rope,  and  it  seemed  only  a  matter 

of  time  before  someone  picked  up  the  mantle  of  Beyers. 

*  It  was  in  keeping  with  precedent  that  Mr.  Hertzog 

«.      ,  himself  should  monopolise  the  public  attention  with 

an  academic  discussion  on  the  republican  form  of 
government,  while  less  discreet  followers  interpreted  the  movement 
to  the  Backvelders  in  the  only  language  that  they  understood.  The 
flaw  in  this  arrangement,  as  was  proved  by  the  rebellion  of  1914,  is  that 
the  language  of  the  commando  is  more  productive  of  results  than  that 
of  the  public  platform.  Consequently  his  followers  seem  to  have  begun 
to  polish  up  their  rifles,  while  Mr.  Hertzog  was  trying  to  interest 
town  audiences  in  constitutional  problems  affecting  the  relationship 
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between  the  Union  Parliament  and  a  possible  Imperial  Parliament. 
As  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  wish  to  avoid  an  armed  encounter  and 
considers  that  academic  discussions  on  the  desire  "  to  get  rid  of  the 
King  "  may  be  indulged  in  with  unlimited  impunity,  the  Nationalist 
leader  has  now  issued  a  warning  against  violence,  with  a  reminder  that 
the  "  salvation  "  of  the  country  can  be  attained  along  constitutional 
lines.  Mr.  Hertzog's  political  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  Unionists  and  the  South  African  party  is  a  temporary 
measure  for  the  period  of  the  War.  Although  this  co-operation  is 
firm  enough  on  all  vital  questions,  it  is  subject  to  small  strains,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  disagreement  regarding  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment before  a  Bill  which  had  passed  the  Assembly  had  secured  the 
assent  of  the  Senate.  Perhaps  the  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that 
treasonable  speech  first  becomes  dangerous  when  it  encourages  a 
belief  that  Government  indifference  is  a  confession  of  weakness. 

THE  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  its  recent 
session,  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  moved  by  Bishop  Frodsham, 

expressing  the  deep  conviction  of  the  House  that, 
The  German  -n  ^e  interests  of  the  native  races,  the  restitution 

of  the  tyranny  of  German  rule  in  Africa  or  the  South 
Ssas  should  not  be  permitted  by  the  Allied  nations,  either  as  a  con- 
dition of  European  peace,  or  through  any  policy  of  equalising 
European  colonisation  on  economic  or  political  grounds.  This 
resolution,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  help  to  reassure  British  public 
opinion  overseas  regarding  the  future  of  the  German  colonies,  in 
so  far  as  it  reflects  the  attitude  of  a  body  of  men  who  might  be 
expected  prima  facie  to  advocate  a  very  literal  interpretation  of 
the  "  no  annexation  "  policy.  The  Convocation  was  also  concerned 
"  to  repudiate,  as  unworthy  of  traditional  British  ideals,  any  scheme 
for  exploiting  the  so-called  German  colonies  in  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country."  Any  fears  that  underlay  this  part  of  the  re- 
solution are  probably  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  ideas  prompt- 
ing a  more  sustainsd  and  more  scientific  exploitation  of  the  Empire's 
resources.  In  the  carrying  out  of  such  schemes,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  traditional  British  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  native 
populations  should  be  abandoned.  Public  works  designed  to  increase 
materially  the  production  of  the  country  have,  for  example,  already 
been  carried  out  in  Mesopotamia  under  military  occupation ;  but 
there  has  been  no  suggestion  that  the  well-being  of  the  Arabs 
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is  not  being  considered,  or  that  they  do  not  welcome  the  work  that 
is  adding  so  largely  to  their  immediate  prosperity. 

SOME  uneasiness  would  seem  to  have  been  caused  in  French 
colonial  circles  by  the  fact  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Italy 
to  use  the  War  as  an  occasion  for  raising  a  variety  of 
Northern  questions  connected  with  the  colonies  and  protec- 
torates of  Great  Britain,  France,  anAlltaly  in  Northern 
Africa.  An  Italian  Colonial  Congress  held  in  Naples,  in  April,  1917, 
put  forward  a  number  of  claims  or  aspirations  to  the  Somali  coast 
and  Abyssinia,  and  to  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli  as  far  as  Lake  Chad. 
Less  attention  would,  perhaps,  have  been  attracted  by  this  Congress, 
if  its  findings  had  not  secured  a  kind  of  omcial  backing  in  some  re- 
ferences in  a  memorandum  on  colonial  affairs  attached  to  the  report 
of  the  Italian  Budget  Commission.  Although  Great  Britain  is  hardly 
a  whit  less  interested  in  these  comprehensive  claims  than  France, 
they  have  failed  to  arrest  attention  owing  to  the  War  and  from  a 
belief  that  the  time  had  not  come  to  take  them  seriously.  It  is  true 
that  the  agreement  of  1915,  between  the  three  Powers,  left  open  the 
question  of  a  modification  of  the  map  of  North  Africa  after  the  War  ; 
but  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  agreement  was  a  somewhat 
crudely  drafted  document  which  has  been  rendered  more  or  less 
obsolete  by  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  The  same  treaty, 
it  will  be  recalled,  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  principle  of 
nationality,  to  which  the  Allies  are  pledged,  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  Dalmatia.  In  the  same  way,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  when  the 
occasion  does  arise  for  a  consideration  of  colonial  problems  in 
Northern  Africa,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Italy  with  which  these  prob- 
lems have  to  be  discussed  is  a  very  different  Italy  from  the  one  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  allowed  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  all  manner  of 
Imperialistic  aims.  French  anxiety  on  the  subject  has  found  very 
tactful  expression,  and  our  two  Allies  are  not  likely  to  allow  the 
discussion  to  go  farther  at  this  juncture. 

IN  our  March  issue  attention  was  drawn  to  the  discovery  recently 

made  in  the  United  States  that-  American  school  text-books  were 

still  perpetuating  the  prejudices  of  a  hundred  years 

ago  and  were  calculated   to   form  a  subtle   obstacle 
and  Britain.  ,  .  .     . 

to   the   improvement    in   Anglo-American    relations. 

•With   characteristic    American    thoroughness,  no    sooner    had  the 
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evil  been  discovered  than  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  it.  A  Nation 
Board  of  Historical  Service  was  formed  to  examine  Americj 
history  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  with  special  referen 
to  the  revision  of  school  text-books.  The  movement  has  go: 
further,  and  in  the  person  of  Professor  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  who 
paper  on  "  America  and  the  Allies  "  was  listened  to  with  such  ke 
interest  on  May  15,  the  Institute  has  been  able  to  welcome  the  spoke 
man  of  the  BoaM' whose  mission  now  is  to  draw  closer  the  intelle 
tual,  moral,  and  sympathetic  bonds  that  bring  together  the  Uniti 
States  and  Great  Britain.  If  American  history  books  are  a; 
to  dwell  too  much  on  the  secession  and  its  antecedent  causes 
the  neglect  of  the  subsequent  constitutional  development  of  Gre 
Britain,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  room  in  English  histories 
emphasise  the  common  ideals  that,  with  the  identity  of  blood  ai 
language,  form  such  a  potent  link  between  the  American  and  tl 
British  peoples.  In  the  meantime  the  path  that  the  professors  a] 
historians  have  to  convert  into  a  paved  highway  has  been  well  blaz< 
by  the  American  regiment  that  on  May  11  marched  through  Londc 
to  salute  Britain's  King,  in  token  of  the  unity  of  the  Allied  caus 

THE  terms  of  the  treaty  which  Rumania  has  been  forced  to  sij 

with  the  Central  Alliance  have  been  published,  and  afford  an  inval 

able  object-lesson  to  the  few  people  who  would  st 

-  clothe  Germany  with  a  number  of  amiable  characte 
Spoliation  of  ...  J  ,    -, ,  .    , 

Rumania         istics  that  are  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  pea< 

by  negotiation.  Of  her  will  to  impose  such  a  trea 
no  thinking  person  could  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that  she  shou 
yield  to  the  temptation  at  this  stage  of  the  War  is  truly  amazin 
Rumania  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  German  province,  wil 
the  few  assets  of  any  special  value,  her  oilfields  and  cornlands,  virtual] 
sequestrated  for  Germany's  benefit.  Many  of  the  descriptions  give 
of  German  aims  at  world  domination  have  seemed  to  be  overdraw 
to  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  subject.  ] 
the  fate  of  Rumania  they  can  now  see  the  fate  that  was  intende 
— and  may  indeed  still  be  intended — in  Berlin  for  Europe,  and  ult 
mately  the  world.  On  such  terms  the  Hohenzollern,  as  well  £ 
the  Hapsburg,  heart  is  doubtless  aching  "  to  restore  repose  to  mai 
kind  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed,"  and  the  Germa 
mind  fails  to  understand  the  obtuseness  of  the  Allied  peoples  tha 
prevents  them  from  accepting  the  offer.  For  Rumania  the  dre£ 
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of  bitterness  were  drained  when  the  decision  to  make  peace  had  to  be 
taken.  The  fastening  of  the  German  heel  on  the  neck  of  the  people 
has  to  be  borne  while  the  victor  flaunts  his  short-lived  triumph.  To 
the  Allies'  war  aims  must  now  be  added  a  definite  clause  that  annuls 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  1918,  with  its  supplementary  documents. 
In  the  certainty  of  this  issue  the  Rumanians  are  asked  to  endure  a 
little  longer,  until  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  for  the  German 
colossus. 

ONE  of  the  questions  which  will  come  before  the  forthcoming 

Imperial  Conference  is  that  of  finance.     Now  that  the  United  States 

have  taken  over  the  financing  of  the  Allies,  our  own 

IXMY)f^I*i  3 1  •  •  •  •       • 

•p.  task  is  relatively  so  much  easier,  since  Great  Britain 

has  only  to  finance  herself  and  the  Dominions,  and 
the  latter  are  in  part  financing  themselves.  But  an  analysis  of  the 
position  at  once  shows  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Before  the 
War  the  Dominions  went  to  Lombard  Street  instead  of  to  Downing 
Street  for  their  loans ;  since  the  War  their  loan  issues  to  the  public 
have  been  few,  and  the  Imperial  Government  has  lent  them  money 
direct.  But  this  money  has  been  for  two  different  purposes — first, 
for  the  training  and  transport  of  Dominion  troops,  in  other  words, 
for  direct  war  purposes  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  way  of  trade,  for  the 
purchase  and  transport  of  Dominion  produce,  or  indirect  war  purposes. 
Now  the  first  will  cease  with  peace,  or,  at  least,  with  the  return  of  the 
Dominion  troops  to  their  homes  ;  the  second,  owing  to  the  general 
disturbance  of  trade  conditions,  the  shortage  of  transport,  and  the 
importance  of  preventing  raw  materials  getting  through  to  the  enemy, 
will  apparently  last  long  after  the  declaration  of  peace — according 
to  the  terms  of  the  published  zinc  contract  with  Australia,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  ten  years  after  the  War.  There  is  this  further  difference  : 
in  the  latter  case  we  obtain  goods  against  cash,  and  it  is  in  a  sense 
an  ordinary  commercial  transaction,  which,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
would  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  War,  although  the  bargain 
would  have  been  struck  between  individual  traders  and  not  between 
Governments.  In  the  former  case  nothing  of  the  kind  would  have 
occurred  but  for  the  War,  and  we  cannot  estimate  valour  and  military 
assistance  freely  given  in  a  ledger  account.  There  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  a  case  for  consolidating  the  one  loan  at  the  end  of  the  War, 
when  the  military  account  is  closed,  and  for  maintaining  the  other 
series  of  trading  accounts  on  a  separate  basis. 
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IT  must  be  remembered  that  as  soon  as  the  War  is  over,  the 
Dominions  will  need  money  for  public  works  development,  which  was 
urgently  required  before  1914,  and  which  now  has  a 
After-  leeway  of  four  years  to  make  up.     The   Dominions  will 

P  6  bl  ^  probably  prefer  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  individual 
borrowing  in  Lombard  Street,  when  "  each  cask  stood 
on  its  own  bottom  " — the  additional  half  per  cent,  they  may  have  to 
pay  is  well  worth  while  in  an  autonomous  Empire  ;  and  for  that  reason 
the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Finance  Board,  which  has  been  suggested 
in  some  quarters,  is  not  likely  to  be  looked  on  with  much  favour  for 
that  class  of  business.  It  is  unquestionably  a  wise  instinct  that  leads 
each  individual  to  prefer  to  keep  his  own  bank  account.  But  the 
fact  that  Imperial  trade  will  remain  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governments  does  suggest  that  a  finance  department  would  be  useful 
in  connection  with  these  transactions,  since  it  would  help  to  regulate 
exchange,  which  in  any  event  will  be  a  ticklish  problem  during  the 
four  or  five  years  when  things  are  beginning  to  settle  down.  But 
before  such  a  department  is  constituted,  the  Empire  will  have  to 
come  to  a  definite  decision  on  a  question  of  principle — whether  the 
new  system  of  inter-State  trading  is  to  be  permanent,  in  which  case 
the  finance  department  would  lay  its  foundations  broad  and  deep 
for  a  recognised  new  method ;  or  whether  it  is  only  to  last  a  few  years 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  until  we  go  back  to  pre-War  methods  of 
private  and  individual  trade,  in  which  case  the  finance  department 
would  be  in  the  position  of  a  temporary  receiver  winding  up  various 
estates  as  occasion  offered.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  a  speech  delivered  some 
months  ago  in  Australia,  seemed  to  suggest  the  inauguration  of  a 
permanent  method  of  State  organisation  of  production,  collection, 
and  sale,  which  is  obviously  nor  far  removed  from  inter-State  trading  ; 
the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  another 
instance  of  the  tendency  in  the  same  direction  from  this  side.  This 
question  of  principle  should  be  discussed  by  the  Imperial  Conference 
at  some  length,  and,  if  possible,  brought  to  a  decision.  It  is  a  matter 
on  which  there  may  be  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  between  one 
State  and  another  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  a  discussion 
would  clear  the  air  all  round. 
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THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE    ROYAL   COLONIAL   INSTITUTE. 

THE  following  letter  has  already  appeared  in  the  Press.     The  letter  to  which 
it  is  a  reply  is  appended. 

DEAR  SIR  CHARLES  LUCAS, — I  write  to  say  that  it  will  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1911  on  my  assuming  the  appointment  of  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  which  necessitated  my  absence  from  England  for  five  years. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  follow  my  old  friend,  the  late  Lord  Grey, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  was  strong  and  inspiring 
and  whose  loss  I  deeply  deplore.  However,  I  will  do  the  utmost  I  can  to 
forward  the  very  important  work  it  is  engaged  on. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Colonial  Institute  has  expanded  so  much  and 
is  extending  its  oversea  membership  and  is  establishing  branches  in  the  great 
centres  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  making  efforts  to  come  into  closer  touch 
with  the  working  democracy. 

Although  the  war  precludes  us  from  celebrating  our  Jubilee  this  year, 
as  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  let  us  look  forward  to  happier  times  and 
let  us  press  forward  our  work  with  renewed  energy. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  ARTHUR. 

Clarence  House,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  May  10,  1918. 

DEAR  SIR  MALCOLM  MURRAY, — Since  Lord  Grey  died  in  August  last,  th« 
post  of  President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  been  vacant.  You  will 
remember  that  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Lord  Grey  was  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  and  that,  when  the  Duke  went  to  Canada  as  Governor -General, 
he  was  good  enough  to  become  our  Vice-Patron,  vacating  the  office  of  President, 
which  was  then  taken  by  Lord  Grey. 

It  is  the  unanimous  and  most  heartfelt  wish  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Council 
and  myself  that,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  Duke  may  honour  us  by  resuming 
the  office  of  President,  coupling  it  with  that  of  Vice-Patron.  Lord  Grey's 
death,  the  loss  of  his  initiative  and  personal  enthusiasm,  has  been  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  Institute  at  a  time  when,  in  spite  of  the  War,  it  is  rapidly  expanding, 
increasing  its  overseas  membership,  establishing  branches  in  the  great  centres 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  making  efforts  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the 
working  democracy. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  source  of  strength  to  us  if  His  Eoyal  Highness 
could  again  become  our  leader,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had  consented  to 
do  so  would  give,  in  a  singular  degree,  confidence  and  satisfaction  both  at  home 
and  overseas. 
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This  is  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  Institute  and,  while  the  War  forbids  any 
social  celebration  of  the  event,  we  only  await  happier  times  to  pi  ess  forward 
our  work  with  renewed  vigour.  There  could  be  no  greater  encouragement 
for  the  present,  and  no  happier  omen  for  the  future,  than  to  have  the  Duke's 
name  in  the  forefront  of  our  endeavours,  and  to  be  assured  of  his  personal 
interest  and  guidance. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  C.  P.  LUCAS, 

Chairman  of  Council. 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  April  30,  1918. 
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IN  the  spring  of  1914  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute, 
by  Professor  Bonn  of  Munich,  on  German  Colonial  Policy.  Viscount  Milner 
was  in  the  chair  and  many  distinguished  persons  wrere  present.  That  paper, 
written  in  admirable  English,  is  a  mine  of  information,  which  may  be  relied 
on  as  both  accurate  and  up  to  date,  so  far  as  it  brings  the  history  of  the  German 
colonies — that  is,  to  the  end  of  1913.  How  little  those  who  formed  the  audience 
of  that  instructive  lecture  could  imagine  that,  twelve  months  later,  that  colonial 
empire  of  which  Dr.  Bonn  told  would  have  ceased  to  exist  save  in  East  Africa, 
and  that,  by  December  1917,  it  would  have  vanished  altogether  ! 

But  has  it  vanished  irrecoverably  ?  German  writers  and  speakers  with  one 
voice  proclaim  that  their  colonial  future  will  be  settled  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Europe,  and  they  are  obviously  right.  People  who  live  in  Africa,  Australia, 
or  New  Zealand  may  regard  the  "  return  "  of  German  colonies  as  "  unthinkable." 
But  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  by  all  these  that  peace  teims  will  be 
made,  as  a  whole,  with  so  many  interests  to  consider,  that  the  less  may  have  to 
give  way  to  the  greater  good  of  the  greatest  number.  If,  in  that  mighty  settle- 
ment, Germany  is  still  strong  enough  to  stand  out  for  terms,  what  can  the  people 
of  Australia  or  Africa  say,  should  their  wishes  on  some  points  be  subservient  to 
those,  say,  of  Belgium  or  France  ?  Are  our  sufferings  (I  speak  as  a  South 
African)  comparable  to  theirs  ?  Have  we  given  even  what  our  Mother  Country 
has  given — our  whole  manhood — to  fight  or  work  ?  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  we  may  hope  for  a  settlement  that  will  satisfy  us — the  utter  defeat  of 
the  enemy  up  to  a  point  when  he  will  not  be  able  to  stand  out  for  any  terms. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  Africa  that  we  have  really  to  fear  most 
from  Germany's  ambition.  Out  of  the  1,100,000  square  miles  of  her 
colonial  territory  (five  times  as  large  as  Germany  itself),  all  but  96,000 
square  miles  were  in  Africa.  Her  scattered  possessions  in  the  Pacific  were 
considered,  by  all  but  her  most  chauvinist  writers,  to  be  comparatively 
useless.  As  coaling  stations  they  did  not  make  her,  in  the  days  when  her 
mercantile  marine  was  so  numerous,  independent  of  British  ports  ;  for  the 
fact  is  that  Britain  held  the  keys  of  all  the  great  trade  routes.  Nor  could  she 
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comfortably  resume  that  part  proprietorship  which  constituted  her  status 
in  Samoa  and  New  Guinea.  The  colonial  expansion  of  Germany  began  in  the 
'eighties  without  much  plan — indeed,  it  was  a  case  of  scrambling  for  any  frag- 
ments that  were  left.  A  large  school  of  opinion  in  Germany  disapproved  of 
this  dissipation  of  force.  The  writer  has  met  many  Germans  who  laughed 
at  their  ineffective  and  yet  expensive  little  colonies.  Then  came  a  school 
which,  it  is  believed,  had  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  and  which  desired  to 
found  real  white  colonies — daughter  states,  like  Britain's.  Unfortunately  only 
one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the  German  possessions  offered  such  possibilities — 
German  .South- West  Africa  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  German  East  Africa. 
The  former  is  a  country  which  some  years  ago  would  have  been  pronounced 
uninhabitable  ;  but  two  things  altered  its  prospects — the  discovery  of  diamonds 
and  the  progress  in  dry  farming.  Over  16,000  farmers,  settlers,  and  agricul- 
turalists had  been  brought  in  by  £1918,  as  well  as  2,000  artisans  and  960 
merchants  ;  and  the  women  and  children  numbered  5,000. 

But  in  order  to  settle  these  white  colonists  the  native  Hereros  had  to  be 
dispossessed,  and  they  fought  for  their  country  so  tenaciously,  that  it  cost 
Germany  twenty  million  pounds  to  subdue  a  people  who  never  numbered 
more  than  100,000.  At  the  end,  very  few  were  left.  The  other  big  tribe,  the 
Ovambos,  whose  country  lies  to  the  north,  were  only  being  brought  under 
German  jurisdiction  when  war  broke  out.  Professor  Bonn,  in  an  illuminating 
passage,  declared  that  these  attempts  at  founding  true  wThite  men's  colonies 
were  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  mistake.  "  The  German  Government  have 
shown  plainly  that  their  ideal  of  colonisation  is  not  a  policy  of  settlement,  but 
of  commercial  exploitation." 

Where,  except  in  Africa,  is  this  policy  of  commercial  exploitation  possible  ? 
As  Professor  Delbriick  and  other  German  publicists  have  declared,  the  building 
up  of  German  industries,  and  the  industries  of  that  great  commercial  syndicate 
of  "  Mittel  Europa  "  which  she  hopes  to  form,  will  depend  largely  on  the 
supply  of  those  indispensable  raw  materials  which  are  being  more  and  more 
largely  obtained  from  tropical  Africa.  The  colonies  of  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroon  were  already  exporting  over  one  million  pounds'  worth  of  native 
rubber  and  palm  oil  kernels,  and  the  cotton  production  of  East  Africa  was 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Herr  Delbriick,  Dr.  Solf  (Colonial  Minister 
without  colonies)  and  other  writers,  have  said  plainly  that  their  destiny  demands 
a  solid  block  of  tropical  Africa,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  such  they 
would  gladly  barter  the  Pacific  islands  and  German  South-West  Africa. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  January,  1918,  President  Wilson  declares  that 
America  stands  (inter  alia)  for  : — 

"(5)  The  free,  open-minded  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial 
claims,  based  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining 
all  such  questions  the  sovereignty  and  interests  of  the  population  concerned 
must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose 
title  is  to  be  determined." 

Admirable  as  is  the  tone  and  intention  of  this  declaration,  it  must  be  con- 
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fessed  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  colonies 
which  will  be  under  dispute.  Of  the  national  sovereignties  and  interests  of 
the  interesting  inhabitants  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  writer  is  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  ;  but  if  any  impartial  body  begins  to  try  to  adjudicate  on  the 
question  of  "  sovereignty  "  in  German  East  Africa  or  Togoland,  for  instance,  they 
will  have  their  work  cut  out.  How  is  one  to  secure  guidance  on  the  subject  in 
territories  which  include  under  the  same  jurisdiction  the  lowest  type  of  pagan 
savage  and  the  highly  civilised  Mohammedan  landowner,  as  is  the  case  in  Togo- 
land  or  the  Cameroon  ?  In  German  South-West  Africa,  as  we  have  noted,  the 
Herero  population  has  been  practically  wiped  out.  In  German  East  Africa  a 
very  large  population — some  72,000,000 — includes  at  least  two  distinct  native 
races  whose  territory  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  Africa. 
The  coast  is  settled  with  Arabs  and  Indians,  and  »  medley  of  tribes  inhabit 
the  interior — some  pagan,  some  Mohammedan. 

Is  the  question  for  decision  to  be  whether  the  interests  of  the  population 
require  any  European  over -lord  or  no  ?  An  answer  in  the  negative  would  plunge 
these  regions  back  into  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  and  internecine  war  ;  but 
this,  at  least,  is  "  unthinkable."  No,  the  point  at  issue  is  obviously  which 
European  nation  is  to  control  the  destinies  of  these  populations.  It  is,  from  the 
British  point  of  view,  a  pity  the  question  could  not  be  settled  by  a  plebiscite 
of  the  natives  concerned.  Natives  may  not  like  any  rule,  but  they  un- 
questionably prefer  British  to  German.  As  to  French  rule,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  say.  The  French  are  singularly  successful  with  the  more  civilised  Moham- 
medan type  of  native.  But  whatever  their  private  predilections,  the  African 
native  will  always  think  it  best  to  declare  for  the  "  man  in  possession,"  and  in  Ger- 
man East,  except  in  the  area  where  Belgian  administration  has  been  established, 
and  in  German  South-West  Africa,  that  is  Britain.  In  Togoland  and  the 
Cameroon,  France  and  Britain  have  divided  the  administrative  burden. 

But  if  we  in  Africa  are  puzzled  by  President  Wilson,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  done  more ;  he  has  even  frightened  some  of  us— 
in  Johannesburg,  for  instance — into  meetings  of  protest.  He  said  :  "  Eegarding 
the  German  colonies,  I  repeatedly  declared  that  they  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Conference,  whose  decision  must  have  primary  regard  to  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  native  inhabitants." 

The  "  free,  open-minded  and  absolutely  impartial "  tribunal  of  President 
Wilson,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  "  Conference  " — presumably  the  Peace 
Conference — of  the  Nations,  which  ipso  facto  cannot  be  either  open-minded  or 
impartial  except  in  so  far  as  everyone  will  be  playing  for  his  own  hand.  But 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  gees  farther  than  President  Wilson  in  his  allusion  to  the 
colonial  population — he  says  not  only  their  interest  but  their  wishes  are  to  be 
considered,  and  these,  as  I  have  shown,  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain. 
South  Africans,  who  do  not  hold  this  sub-continent  for  the  white  races  and  for 
civilisation  by  virtue  of  the  "  wishes  "  of  the  native  population,  view  this  demo- 
cratic suggestion  with  some  alarm.  Their  agitation  is  premature.  No  Con- 
ference which  included  representatives  of  Belgium,  France,  Portugal,  Japan 
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or  even  the  United  States  (with  a  tropical  empire  in  the  Philippines)  would 
consent  to  inquiring  from  the  natives  what  form  of  government  they  prefer. 
As  for  the  "  interests  of  the  native  inhabitants,"  there  will  be  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  this,  for  neither  Belgium  nor  Portugal  is  at  all  convinced 
that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  natives  is  really  in  their  interests. 
Both  those  Powers  (and  many  Colonial  and  English-born  men  who  know  their 
colonies  agree)  believe  that  every  dictate  of  humanity  can  be  observed  without 
according  to  the  native  that  entire  immunity  from  all  obligation  to  work  which 
he  can,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  enjoy  in  British  territory.  The  writer  expresses 
no  opinion  on  this  head — merely  giving  these  facts  for  what  they  are  worth. 

That  German  colonies  have  been  built  up  on  the  old  plan — not  on  modern 
British  lines — every  student  knows.  The  name  of  Karl  Peters  occurs  to  one 
in  this  connection.  Dr.  Solf,  who  personally  visited  the  African  colonies,  was 
credited  with  having  modified  some  of  the  austerity  with  which  natives  were 
treated,  but  people  who  have  admired  the  splendidly  built  German  colonial 
towns,  such  as  Lome  or  Dar-es-Salaam,  and  contrasted  them  to  the  disadvantage 
of  English  settlements  in  adjacent  colonies,  should  reflect  on  two  difficulties 
which  all  British  colonial  governors  have  to  face — the  labour  difficulty,  and 
the  policy  which  forces  them  to  keep  taxation  low  and  will  not  permit  them 
to  burden  their  colonies  with  debt.  Now  in  1913-14  the  expenditure  on  German 
colonies  was  estimated  at  £8,000,000,  of  which  they  themselves  had  to  find 
3£  millions,  while  about  £3,000,000  were  to  come  from  reproductive  loans, 
leaving  Germany  only  1|  millions  to  find.  Besides  this,  the  colonies  had  loans 
amounting  to  £14,000,000,  paying  interest  of  £500,000  per  year.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  while  her  colonial  budget  was  economical,  Germany  must  have  worked 
her  colonial  dependents  pretty  hard  to  find  6|  millions  per  annum.  Their 
produce  was  heavily  taxed — their  meat  and  grain  practically  shut  out  of  her 
markets  (says  Dr  Bonn),  while  even  rice  and  maize  were  taxed  as  possible  com- 
petitors with  her  own  oats  and  barley.  Dr.  Bonn  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell 
when  he  said  that  the  German  government  wanted  colonies  for  "  commercial 
exploitation."  Now  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  (as  a  dweller  in 
Ehodesia  is  bound  to  know)  between  a  government  which  exists  to  maintain 
order  and  protect  the  inhabitants  and  one  which  is  also  out  for  commercial 
exploitation.  In  British  Crown  Colonies,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Government 
to  hold  the  scales  between  the  companies  and  individuals  who  are  there  for 
commercial  purposes  and  the  native  inhabitants.  Considerable  friction  is 
the  result,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  vastly  dissatisfied.  We 
may  not  have  as  well-built  houses  or  public  buildings,  we  may  cost  more  to  begin 
with,  but  the  system  which  has  built  up  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  to  their 
present  state  of  prosperity  compares  favourably  with  contemporary  German 
achievements. 

But  when  the  balance  comes  to  be  struck,  there  is  one  count  against  Germany 
which,  surely,  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the  White  Book  on  the  Treatment 
of  English  Prisoners  in  East  Africa,  published  in  1917,  we  have  the  sentence 
against  the  Germans  in  Africa  writ  plain  for  all  who  can  read.  It  is  not  merely 
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that  many  of  these  prisoners  were  priests,  doctors,  nurses  and  others  who 
should  never  have  been  detained,  but  that  they  were  deliberately  subjected 
to  outrages  of  the  most  degrading  character,  and  exhibited  to  the  natives  in 
such  a  way  that  they  were  spoken  of  by  a  name  which  no  African  uses  of  another 
save  as  an  insult.  The  Askari  soldiers  were  put  on  to  guard,  and  permitted 
to  insult  white  women — indeed  the  outrages  to  decency  committed  on  these 
unfortunate  ladies,  missionaries  and  nurses,  were  too  bad  to  be  quoted.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  his  speech,  said  very  truly  that  the  vaunted  loyalty  of  the 
Askaris  was  due  to  the  fact  that  this  fighting  tribe  were  permitted  to  lord  it 
over  other  natives.  When  it  is  remembered  that  white  men  were  compelled 
to  clean  the  latrines  of  their  Askari  guards,  and  that  Askari  guards  were  put 
over  white  ladies,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  George  must  have  under-  rather  than 
over-stated  his  case.  One  of  the  most  serious  features  which  all  white  Africa 
would  have  to  face,  if  East  Africa  were  restored  to  Germany,  would  be  the 
certainty  of  the  prosecution  of  this  dangerous  policy  of  taking  a  large  and 
warlike  tribe  and  making  it  into  a  sort  of  Praetorian  Guard.  South  of  the 
Zambezi  we  have  no  native  troops — only  police — and  our  whole  native  policy 
would  receive  a  shock  if  we  had  to  reckon,  on  the  borders  of  Northern 
Khodesia,  with  such  black  forces  as  the  Germans  would  undoubtedly  raise. 

In  the  question  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  native  inhabitants,  surely 
must  be  included  those  of  the  white  settlers  throughout  South  Africa,  upon  whose 
destinies  the  conduct  of  every  European  nation  which  assumes  the  white  man's 
burden  must  reflect.  Tried  by  this  canon,  what  can  be  said  for  Germany  ? 
Her  East  African  colony  was  begun  by  such  men  as  Karl  Peters — slave  traders 
and  floggers — her  South-West  colony  founded  in  the  blood  of  almost  the  whole 
Herero  people.  In  this  war  she  deliberately  committed  race  treachery  to  dis- 
credit her  enemy,  and  she  slave-raided  to  get  carriers  for  her  army  (of  this 
there  is  ample  evidence).  The  writer  has  letters  from  eye-witnesses  in  East 
Africa  who  saw  these  miserable  slaves  left  to  die  by  the  wayside  from  hunger, 
when  too  weak  to  carry  any  further.  They  had  to  be  chained  to  prevent  deser- 
tion. One  writer  tells  of  a  little  Bushman  chained  to  a  tree  and  left  to  die  of 
starvation,  of  starving  convicts  driven  to  draw  a  roller  by  a  warder  with  a 
sjambok,  and  of  native  bodies  flung  daily  out  of  the  compound  opposite  that  of 
white  prisoners.  In  the  future,  what  hopes  have  these  people,  if  restored  to  a 
Power  whose  sole  design  is  commercial  exploitation  ?  These  questions  cannot 
be  too  clearly  faced  now,  nor  can  the  charges  against  German  colonial  policy, 
and  German  war  policy  in  her  colonies,  be  too  carefully  prepared.  Written 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  cut  off  from  books  or  documentary  evidence  save  what 
comes  in  personal  letters,  this  article  can  do  little  more  than  attempt  to  draw 
attention  to  the  subject.  But  facts  should  be  ascertained,  and  a  clear  and 
definite  case  made  out,  before  the  moment  arrives  when  Germany  must  face 
the  world  in  an  attempt  to  save  as  much  as  she  can  from  the  wreck  of  her  world 
policy. 

ETHEL  (COLQUHOUN)  JOLLIB. 
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PRIOR  to  the  War,  the  chief  West  African  timbers  which  found  a  ready 
market  in  England  were  obtained  from  the  following  species  of  trees  : — Mahogany 
and  various  Khaya  and  Entandrophragma  species  ;  Cedar  Mahogany  and  Cedar 
(Guarea  sp.) ;  African  Walnut  (Lovoa  Klaineana) ;  Ebony  (Diospyros  sp.) ;  Iroko 
(Chlorophora  excelsa).  Other  species  reported  on  favourably  were  Eed  Iron- 
wood  (Lophira  procera)  ;  Oak  (Ostryoderris)  ;  Mahogany  (Afzelia  Africana  and 
other  species) ;  Satinwood  (Afromorsia  laxiflora  and  Zanihoxylon  macrophyllum)  ; 
Eed  Oak  ( Berlinia  sp.) ;  Mahogany  ( Eicinodendron  Africanum )  ;  Cedar 
Mahogany  (Carapa  sp.)-  In  the  West  African  forests,  however,  there  are 
several  hundred  different  species  and  genera  of  timber  trees.  Thus,  if  only 
the  trees  belonging  to  the  above  different  genera  can  be  felled,  the  price  realised 
for  timber  that  came  from  such  trees  must  be  high  enough  to  allow  for  the 
profitable  working  of  the  forest  in  such  an  extensive  way.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  taking  isolated  trees  here  and  there  is  more  costly  than  clear- 
felling  the  whole  area. 

At  various  times  during  the  last  twelve  years,  samples  of  other  timbers  besides 
those  already  named  were  sent  to  London  and  Liverpool,  to  test  their  suitability 
for  these  markets  and  thus  find  out  their  value.  Although  twelve  different 
species  were  favourably  reported  upon,  none  of  these  have  yet  found  a  ready 
sale  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Germans  started  several 
years  later  in  testing  similar  timbers  obtained  from  the  Cameroon  and  Gaboon, 
they  had  succeeded,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  in  finding  a  good  market 
in  Germany  not  only  for  ordinary  African  mahogany,  but  also  for  the  heavier 
varieties,  as  well  as  for  other  promising  hardwoods,  such  as  paddlewood 
(Uvaria  busgenii)  and,  most  important  of  all,  several  kinds  of  soft  woods,  such 
as  cotton  tree  (Eriodendron  orientale). 

In  order  to  find  a  market,  they  employed  this  mode  of  procedure.  As  soon 
as  samples  of  new  timbers  were  received  in  Hamburg,  they  were  tested  as  to 
their  various  technical  qualities  at  the  Colonial  Institute,  or  at  other  scientific 
stations  in  Germany.  The  reports  on  these  experiments  having  been  received, 
small  samples  of  each  timber  were  sent  to  those  firms  which  seemed  (according 
to  the  class  of  manufacture  undertaken)  most  likely  to  find  a  use  for  them. 
Usually,  from  one  or  other  of  these  firms,  an  inquiry  was  received  for  further 
samples  or  logs  of  one  of  the  new  kinds  of  timber.  Still  later,  this  led  to  a 
regular  inquiry  for  this  timber.  From  the  very  exact  and  complete  directories 
of  the  various  timber-using  trades,  it  was  possible  to  circularise  those  interested 
in.  the  particular  type  of  timber.  All  information  or  advice  supplied  by  the 
Hamburg  Colonial  Institute  was  paid  for,  and  formed  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  income  to  this  Institute.  The  Hamburg  State  founded  the  Colonial  Institute, 
and  supported  it  with  certain  funds  for  the  staff  as  well  as  for  buildings,  but 
fees  for  lectures  to  students,  as  well  as  the  above  payments,  also  formed  source 
of  revenue  for  it. 
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In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  timber  samples  were  usually  sold  by  the 
brokers  before  being  technically  examined  as  to  their  qualities,  or  simul- 
taneously. An  examination  in  a  broker's  yard  revealed  the  fact  whether  the 
timber  was  hard  or  soft,  like  or  unlike  mahogany,  plain  or  fancy  wood,  and 
thus  it  was  catalogued.  The  usual  buyers  at  the  auction  bought  the  ordinary 
mahogany  or  other  known  woods  and  perhaps  paid  a  penny  a  foot  for  a  sample 
of  a  new  wood,  if  they  thought  they  had  a  ready  sale  for  it.  The  real  users  of 
all  these  woods  were  not  present,  and  most  likely  did  not  know  that  new  timbers 
were  being  put  on  the  market.  Even  in  the  case  where  they  might  have  asked 
for  a  substitute — for  example,  for  teak,  without  a  proper  description  of  the  new 
wood — it  would  be  impossible  for  either  the  broker  or  timber  merchant's  buyer 
to  know  whether  a  certain  sample  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  teak. 

At  the  present  moment,  of  course,  all  imports  of  mahogany  into  this  country 
are  stopped,  and  thus  the  timber  export  trade  from  British  West  Africa  is  more 
or  less  at  a  standstill.  However,  that  need  not  preclude  us  from  considering 
what  type  of  business  organisation  or  institute  is  necessary  in  order  to  promote 
the  most  rapid,  efficient,  and  full  use  of  all  the  available  timbers  in  British  West 
Africa  for  the  British  market. 

Already  in  England  there  is  the  Imperial  Institute,  created  especially  for 
examining  and  reporting  on  the  suitability  ana  value  of  colonial  products 
generally.  While  using  the  facilities  thus  offered,  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  seems 
most  necessary  to  form  a  Bureau  or  Institute  subsidiary  or  allied  to  the  Imperial 
Institute,  charged  primarily  with  the  function  of  enlarging,  developing,  and 
finding  new  markets  in  Great  Britain  for  West  African  timbers  after  they  have 
been  technically  examined  as  to  their  value. . 

In  a  similar  manner  there  is  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  which  also  this  institute  would  be  allied,  in  order  to  utilise 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  efficient  organisation  and  vast  stores  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  different  timber-using  trades.  Again,  in  an  analogous  manner,  close 
relationships  would  be  established  with  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  so  as  to  ensure  that  all  timber  merchants  and  users  should  know  and 
take  part  in  the  dissemination  and  distribution  of  all  information  and  samples 
obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the  Institute.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  West  African  timber  is  sold  in  Liverpool,  it  might  be  deemed  necessary 
that  the  Bureau  or  Institute  should  be  established  there  ;  but  as  all  the  other 
institutions  with  which  it  would  closely  co-operate  are  situated  in  London,  most 
probably  London  would  be  the  more  desirable  headquarters.  Later,  perhaps, 
branches  could  be  established  in  the  more  important  timber-importing  centres. 

The  main  functions  for  this  Institute  would  be : — 

1.  The  receiving  of  timber  samples — first,  perhaps,  from  British  West  Africa, 
but  later  on  from  all  other  British  Colonies,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Colonial  Office  and  colonial  timber  merchants,  and  lastly  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

2.  Obtaining  research  reports  as  to  the  latest  methods  of  timber  investigation 
from  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
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3.  Obtaining  technical  reports  as  to  qualities,  &c.,  from  the  Imperial  Institute 
or  other  sources. 

4.  Obtaining  lists  of  any  new  timber-using  trades  or  industries  from  the 
Commf  rcial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

5.  Circularising  members  of  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  as   to  new 
timber  and  obtaining  from  them  names  of  new  members. 

6.  Notifying  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters  of  all  new  timbers, 
and  getting  papers  read  before  them  on  these  subjects. 

7.  Obtaining  reports  as  to  values  from  brokers  and  merchants,  after  those 
mentioned  in  (3)  have  been  submitted  to  them. 

8.  Circularising  all  timber  merchants  and  users,  as  to  new  timbers  received 
and  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them. 

9.  Notifying  the  Wood-workers  Society  or  other  trade  unions  of  wood- 
workers, such  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Joiners  and  Carpenters,  of  any  new 
timbers  introduced,  inviting  their  co-operation  in  their  extended  use  in  the 
suggested  industries. 

10.  Putting  colonial  exporters  or  importers  of  timber  in  touch  with  home 
brokers,  merchants  and  users  of  new  colonial  timbers. 

11.  Stimulating,  both  by  pamphlet  writing  and  advertisement  in  the  Press, 
the  use  of  new  colonial  timbers. 

12.  Forming  an  impartial,  business-like  scientific  platform  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  matters  connected  with  wood. 

A.  H.  UNWIN, 

Late  Nigerian  Forest  Service. 


NAVAL    OPERATIONS    IN    CENTRAL    AFRICA.* 

By  Commander  6.  B.  SPICER  SIMSON,  R.N.,  D.S.O. 

MY  object  is  to  give  some  account  of  how  the  long  arm  of  the  Navy  reached  a  theatre 
of  operations  of  which  most  people  had  heard  very  little  before  the  War.  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika is  about  as  long  as  Great  Britain,  but  although  the  area  is  considerable  the 
operations  in  question  only  involved  four  German  ships,  two  British,  and  one  Belgian. 
The  two  boats  taken  to  Africa  by  the  expedition  were  built  for  a  foreign  Government. 
They  were  not  at  all  suitable  as  they  were,  but  they  were  the  only  ones  obtainable  at 
the  time.  My  orders  were  to  get  away  at  once.  So  1  found  these  boats  and  asked 
Thornycrofts  to  alter  them.  The  boats  (which  were  named  Mimi  and  Tou-Tou) 
were  not  only  altered,  but  the  guns  mounted,  and  they  were  actually  got  on  board 
the  steamer  within  three  weeks  of  the  order  being  given.  For  that  we  had  to  thank 
those  engaged  on  the  work  here.  Why  did  we  go  to  Tanganyika  ?  Because  the 
Germans  with  four  ships  on  the  lake — the  Belgians  having  only  one — were  command- 

*  Paper  read  (with  lantern  illustrations)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  April  10,  1918,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  O.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  A.D.C., 
in  the  Chair. 
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ing  the  lake,  and  by  means  of  these'steamers  were  able  to  supply  their  troops  on  the 
frontiers  with  provisions  and  munitions.  It  was  important  that  this  should  be 
stopped.  The  route  taken  by  the  expedition  involved  a  sea  journey  of  about  8,000 
miles  from  England,  which  we  left  on  June  12, 1915,  then  a  land  journey  of  nearly 
3,500  miles.  Starting  from  the  Cape  on  July  19  we  went  2,800  miles  by  rail  to 
Fungurume  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  from  that  point  through  the  Bush  for  a 
distance  of  about  150  miles  to  Sankisia,  thence  15  miles  by  rail  to  Bukama,  from 
which  point  we  proceeded  nearly  400  miles  down  the  River  Lualaba  to  Kabalo,  where 
we  again  entrained  for  the  last  part  of  the  journey  to  Albertville,  on  the  lake.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  to  get  the  boats  over  the  range  of  mountains  from  Fungurume  to 
Sankisia.  Special  carriages  were  built  for  carrying  the  boats  overland,  each  with  four 
wheels,  one  large  one  on  each  side  and  a  small  one  under  the  carriage  fore  and  aft, 
the  fore  and  aft  wheels  being  fixed  like  castors  to  turn  in  any  direction,  because  in 
going  through  the  Bush  it  often  happens  that  very  sharp  turns  have  to  be  taken. 
Each  boat  was  placed  in  a  cradle,  constructed  at  Basingstoke,  mounted  on  a  carriage, 
the  main  wheels  of  which  were  of  steel  with  rubber  tyres  about  1  foot  wide.  Each 
boat  was  drawn  by  a  traction  engine,  The  journey  through  the  Bush  was  divided  up 
into  three  50-mile  stages,  and  at  the  end  of  each  stage  was  built  a  depot  to  keep  the 
sun  oil'  the  provisions  and  ammunition.  This  last  was  all  marked  "  Keep  cool,"  but 
that  was  not  always  possible  in  a  temperature  that  often  stood  at  180  degrees  in  the 
sun.  Three  and  a  quarter  miles  a  day  was  the  average  for  the  boats.  Occasionally 
we  did  rather  more,  and  on  one  occasion  we  covered  14f  miles,  but  there  were  many 
days  when  we  were  lucky  if  we  did  a  mile  and  a  half.  One  day  we  did  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  There  were  no  roads  such  as  we  call  roads  in  this  country,  and 
except  for  about  twenty-five  miles  the  whole  route  ran  through  the  thick  African 
forest.  The  first  depot  was  at  the  Mofia  River.  All  the  camps  were  made  alongside 
the  rivers  because  there  was  no  other  means  of  getting  water,  as  it  had  not  rained  in 
that  part  of  Africa  for  six  months.  To  make  a  magazine  for  our  ammunition  a  hole 
8  feet  deep  was  dug,  a  light  scaffolding  built  over  it  and  a  tarpaulin  was  thrown 
over  this.  Unfortunately  the  forest  had  a  way  of  getting  on  fire,  so  we  took  the 
precaution  of  burning  all  the  grass  round  about,  as  it  would  have  been  a  serious  matter 
if  the  ammunition  had  been  blown  up,  because  we  had  no  means  of  getting  anymore. 
Our  first  attempt  at  bridge  building  was  a  failure,  for  when  one  of  the  traction 
engines,  which  weighed  35  tons  with  its  load  of  fuel  and  water,  tried  to  go  over  it,  it 
dropped  through.  However,  we  learnt  by  experience  and  later  bridges  were  more 
successful.  Thousands  of  trees  were  cut  down  and  laid  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river 
and  covered  with  earth,  thus  forming  a  bridge  over  which  the  boats  were  drawn. 
There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  making  of  a  road  leading  to  the  top  of  a  plateau 
in  a  nasty  bit  of  country— the  plateau  was  6,400  feet  above  sea-level,  and  we  had 
started  at  an  altitude  of  2,200  feet.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  wheels  of  the 
boats  dropped  into  ant-bear  holes.  The  only  way  to  get  it  out  was  to  fill  up  the  hole 
with  logs,  gradually  jacking  the  boat  up  until  it  reached  the  level.  It  was  only  by 
good  luck  that  they  received  no  damage.  It  was  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  get 
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the  boats  up  the  steep  hills,  and  at  times  both  traction  engines  had  to  be  hitched  on 
to  one  boat.     At  the  rise  to  the  plateau  the  groiind  ascended  about  2,200  feet  in  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles — 1,800  feet  in  one  steep  slope,  then  a  little  bit  level, 
followed  by  another  rise  of  400  feet.     Boat,  cradle,  and  trailer  weighed  a  matter  of 
8£  tons,  and  there  came  a  time  when  not  even  both  traction  engines  would  move 
one  of  them.     I  then  tried  with  sixty-four  oxen,  because  they  had  a  better  grip  of 
the  slippery  soil.     They  went  a  short  distance,  and  then  came  to  a  steeper  part 
where  they  could  get  no  further.     We  then  thought   that  the   oxen   and  traction 
engines  combined  might  work,  and  when  we  wanted  the  oxen  to  start  we  blew  the 
whistle  of  one  of  the  traction  engines,  causing  the  oxen  to  try  to  run  away.     The  boat 
would  move  about  a  foot  and  the  oxen  would  drop  on  their  knees,  as  they  always  did 
when  the  strain  was  too  great.     But  I  was  not  going  to  be  done  by  a  hill,  so  I  sat 
down  to  think  it  out ;  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  balancing  the  weight  of  the  oxen 
against  the  8£  tons  which  had  to  be  pulled  up.     A  pulley  block  was  fastened  to  a 
tree  about  20  yards  ahead  of  the  boat,  one  end  of  a  rope  was  fastened  to  the  boat 
carriage,  the  rope  was  passed  through  the  pulley  and  the  other  end  was  made  fast 
to  the  team  of  oxen  facing  down  the  slope.     The  oxen  were  then  made  to  pull  down 
hill,  and  slowly  the  boat  came  up.     The  same  method  had  to  be  repeated,  higher 
up,  until  the  boats  were  hauled  to  an  easier  slope.     The  top  of  the  plateau  was 
reached   on    September   8,    1915,    and   this    was    a  very  triumphant    moment  for 
the  expedition,  for  there  were  some  who  had  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
there.     Our  difficulties  were  by  no  means  at  an  end,   for   on  the  downward  trek 
from  this  point  to  Sankisia  there  was  some  risky  work  to  be  done  in  lowering  the 
boats  down  the  sharp  spurs  of  the  mountain,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  which,  by  way 
of  "  improving  "  it,  was  a  sharp  S  bend.     The  gradient  on  this  spur  for  270  yards 
was  one  in  five,  for  100  yards  one  in  four,  for  80  yards  one  in  2*7,  and  then  tailed 
off  to  level.     On  the  one  in  four  section   Mimi's   trailer  suddenly  turned  broad- 
side on,  and  the  boat  very  nearly  went  over  the  edge.     To  prevent  burning  the  com- 
bustion chamber  and  tubes  we  had  to  draw  the  fires  out  of  the  traction  engine,  and 
then  haul  Mimi  up  again  by  means  of  a  cable.    When  we  got  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
Lualaba  it  was  practically  flat  for  about  forty  miles,  but  we  were  badly  off  for  water. 
At  one  point  the  traction  engines  came  to  a  standstill  for  want  of  water,  and  the 
members  of  the  expedition  were  getting  only  half  a  pint  a  day,  which  was  not  a  big 
allowance  for  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  in  the  shade.     There  were  at  one  time  only 
10  gallons  of  water  to  go  round,  and  we  then  had  with  us  400  natives  and  28  white 
men.    A  native  came  to  me  and  reported  that  there  was  water  at  a  village  some 
distance  ahead,  but  that  there  were  no  men  there  (the  young  men  had  gone  on  with 
the  roadmakers),  so  I  rounded  up  the  women  of  the .  village,  and  by  promising  them 
waist  cloths  I  got  them  to  carry  pots- of  water,  each  holding  about  f  gallon,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  several  hundred  of  them  walked  back  and  forth  until  there 
was  water  enough  to  go  on  with.     At  the  end  of  this  trek  the  boats  were  put  on  a 
short  piece  of  railway  for  Bukama,  and  then  we  started  on  the  journey  down  the 
River  Lualaba  to  Kabalo.     For  some  distance,  owing  to  .the  shallows  and  sand-banks, 
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the  boats  were  towed  fcy  canoes  paddled  by  nativeg.  To  prevent  damage  to  the 
propellers,  which  stuck  out  below  the  lerel  of  the  keel,  four  casks  were  fastened  on 
each  side  under  the  boat,  ao  that  in  case  we  ran  on  a  sand-bank  it  was  the  casks,  and  not 
the  boat,  which  touched  bottom.  This  happened  many  times,  and  then  the  natives 
got  into  the  water,  and  by  laying  hold  of  a  rail  lashed  horizontally  to  the  outside 
of  the  casks  they  were  able  to  lift,  and  by  degrees,  assisted  by  the  current,  the  boat  was 
got  off.  I  think  Mimi  and  Tou-Tou  hold  the  record  for  grounding,  as  on  October  7 
they  were  aground  fourteen  times  in  twelve  miles.  At  night  we  had  to  camp  wherever 
we  could  find  a  clear  space,  for  among  the  thick  Bush  grew  "  poison  thorn,"  a  scratch 
from  which  would  cause  festering  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  in  that  climate,  if  one  was 
a  bit  run  down,  blood-poisoning  might  follow.  When  we  got  to  where  there  were  no 
more  shallows  the  casks  were  taken  off,  and  Mimi  and  Tou-Tou  proceeded  under 
their  own  power.  On  October  11  the  expedition  reached  Lake  Kisale,  and  the  next 
day  Kadja,  a  Belgian  post  on  the  river,  where  the  boats  were  transferred  to  a  flat- 
bottomed  river  steamer,  as  there  was  danger  of  their  being  damaged  by  hidden  rocks. 
This  took  several  days,  but  on  October  16  the  expedition  left  Kadja  and  reached 
Kabalo  on  October  22.  Thence  a  railway  journey  of  173  miles  brought  the  expedition 
to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Before  launching  the  boats,  however,  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a  harbour  to  protect  them  from  the  violence  of  the  storms,  and  for  this 
purpose  tons  and  tons  of  rock  had  to  be  blasted  and  taken  to  the  lake  in  truck-loads 
until  a  breakwater  had  been  carried  a  sufficient  distance  out  into  the  lake.  To  have 
launched  the  boats  in  the  ordinary  way  would  have  taken  five  or  six  hours,  and  in 
that  time  one  of  the  German  ships  might  have  come  along  and  shelled  them  ;  so  I 
devised  a  method  of  running  them  off  from  their  place  of  concealment  into  10  feet 
of  water,  and  in  each  case  the  launching  was  accomplished  in  twenty  minutes.  An 
extension  of  the  railway  line  was  run  out  on  to  the  breakwater,  then  down  a  fairly 
steep  ramp  until  the  railway  lines  had  10  feet  of  water  over  them.  By  means  of  a  wire 
hawser  fastened  to  the  truck  carrying  the  boat,  the  other  end  of  the  hawser  being 
attached  to  the  railway  engine,  the  boat  was  lowered  down  the  slope  into  the  water 
until  she  floated  free  In  her  cradle.  The  boats  were  then  detached  from  their 
cradles,  the  latter  being  hauled  up  on  the  beach.  Mimi  and  Tou-Tou  were  next 
fitted  with  guns  fore  and  aft,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  was  brought  on  board. 
This  was  on  Christmas  Eve  1915,  about  seven  months  from  the  time  we  left  England. 
On  Christmas  Day  we  took  a  rest,  and  it  being  the  first  time  the  whole  expedition  had 
been  together,  we  had  a  big  celebration.  The  next  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  I 
happened  to  be  reading  prayers  (as  laid  down  by  the  Regulations  where  there  is  no. 
padre),  when  a  Belgian  officer  dashed  up  and  whispered  that  an  enemy  ship  was  in 
sight.  I  finished  prayers  and  then  sent  off  the  hands  to  get  ready.  The  German 
vessel  Kingani  was  seen  approaching  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  had 
passed  the  front  of  the  harbour,  making  for  a  point  close  to  the  Belgian  coast  in 
N'Gubwa  Bay — some  miles  to  the  southward.  She  was  well  inside  the  bay  before 
she  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  British  boats  on  the  lake.  When  she  saw  them 
racing  towards  her  at  full  speed,  she  turned  about  and  made  for  the  open  lake  as  fast 
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as  she  could.  She  was  reported  to  be  the  fastest  of  the  German  ships,  but  she  did  not 
do  more  than  9i  knots,  and  the  Mimi  and  Tou-Tou  rapidly  overhauled  her  and  opened 
fire.  An  early  shot  from  one  of  our  guns  carried  away  her  mast,  and  she  got  several 
hits  below  the  water-line ;  after  an  action  lasting  barely  ten  minutes  she  hauled 
down  her  flag  and  surrendered.  Her  three  officers  had  been  killed,  and  there  were 
left  only  the  chief  and  second  engineer  and  a  white  seaman,  besides  some  natives,  two 
of  whom  had  jumped  overboard  and  were  drowned.  She  had  a  big  hole  on  the  port 
side  and  was  making  water  rapidly,  but  we  got  her  into  harbour  just  in  time.  Later 
in  the  day  the  dead  Germans  were  brought  ashore  and  buried,  and  a  guard  was  placed 
over  the  grave  to  prevent  the  Askaris — who  still  retain  their  anthropophagous  habits— 
from  digging  them  up  and  eating  them !  The  Kingani  was  placed  under  the  White 
Ensign  and  renamed  the  Fiji.  There  were  yet  two  German  ships — the  Hedwig  von 
Wissmann  and  the  Graf  von  Gdtzen — to  be  accounted  for,  both  being  larger  than  the 
Kingani  and  carrying  more  guns.  The  next  engagement  took  place  on  February  10, 
when  the  Hedwig  von  Wissmann  appeared  early  in  the  morning  coming  up  from  the 
north.  The  Fiji  and  Mimi — Tou-Tou  had  been  damaged  in  a  storm  and  gone  to  the 
bottom — were  got  ready  and  went  in  pursuit.  The  enemy,  as  usual,  turned  about 
and  went  off  at  full  speed,  and  there  was  a  chase  of  about  thirty  miles  before  we  got 
within  range.  Mimi  was  fairly  close  up,  zigzagging  astern  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
slower  Fiji  with  her  heavier  guns  was  coming  up.  When  Fiji  got  the  range  at  about 
5,500  yards  I  gave  the  order  for  rapid  fire  with  high  explosive  shell.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Hedwig  von  Wissmann  burst  into  flames,  and  finally  she  up-ended  and  went  down. 
Her  ensign  was  picked  up,  also  her  captain  and  most  of  her  crew.  That  ensign 
was  the  first  enemy  ensign  that  was  captured  in  battle  in  this  War,  and  the  Kingani 
was  the  first  German  warship  that  was  brought  into  harbour  as  a  prize.  Another  record 
was  that  the  expedition  was  the  smallest  ever  sent  out — there  being  only  twenty- 
eight  men  all  told— and  it  was  the  only  expedition  that  had  come  back  without  a 
single,  casualty.  Lieutenant  Wainwright  and  five  other  officers  were  awarded  the 
D.S.  Cross,  and  most  of  the  men  got  the  D.S.M.  With  regard  to  the  Graf  von  Gb'tzen, 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  healthy  to  be  on  the  open  lake,  so  she  would 
not  come  out,  but  after  some  bombs  had  been  dropped  on  her  from  a  seaplane 
the  enemy  filled  her  with  cement  and  sank  her  rather  than  bring  her  out  to  fight. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the  Chairman  (Admiral  Sir  Henry  Jackson)  in 
introducing  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the  naval  operations  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
as  perhaps  the  smallest  strategical  side-show  of  this  War,  and  continued  : 

The  party  of  combatants  consisted  of  twenty-eight,  all  told,  with  two  small  armed 
motor  launches.  There  are  small  tactical  operations  of  similar  magnitude  going  on 
daily,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  such  miniature  proportions  has  exercised  so 
important  an  influence  on  enemy  operations  as  this  small  one  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
It  was  a  purely  naval  operation,  but  undertaken  solely  to  assist  the  military  oper- 
ations of  the  Allies  in  East  Africa,  where  the  situation  was  critical  and  uncertain. 
The  other  large  African  lakes,  Nyanza  and  Nyassa,  on  which  we  had  armed  vessels, 
did  not  offer  the  great  difficulties  of  Tanganyika,  and  we  were  practically  in  command 
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of  those  inland  waters.  The  only  through  railway  connection  between  Tanganyika 
and  the  sea  was  in  German  East  Africa.  The  Germans  had  armed  vessels  in  its 
waters  ;  we  had  none.  The  point  was  how  to  get  them  there  or  build  them  on  its 
shores  in  any  reasonable  time,  and  to  find  the  man  to  get  them  there. 

A  certain  Mr.  Lee,  a  South  African  hunter  of  big  game,  with  some  military  ex- 
periences in  the  Boer  War,  volunteered  the  suggestion  that  fairly  large  boats  could 
be  taken  over  a  particular  route  he  knew  of  to  Tanganyika,  and  it  was  decided  to 
accept  his  services  to  assist  in  the  operation,  and  I  think  the  credit  of  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  the  plan  should  be  given  to  him.  He  started  ahead  of  the  party,  but 
apparently  his  health  failed,  so  he  took  but  little  active  part  in  the  operations  which 
I  will  now  ask  Commander  Spicer  Simson  to  describe  to  you. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  Major  E.  H.  M.  Leggett  and  Admiral  Fremantle 
also  spoke. 

ROUND  THE  EMPIRE  NOTES. 

CANADA. 

The  Metal  Industries. — As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board, 
Canada  is,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  producing  refined  spelter  and  refined  copper, 
and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  output  of  refined  lead.  The  natural  result  of 
refining  Canadian  spelter  and  copper  is  the  local  production  of  brass,  which  enables 
many  articles  made  of  brass  to  be  produced  from  the  metal  of  the  Dominion.  The 
value  of  orders  placed  by  the  Board  exceeds  two  hundred  millions  sterling. 

Ontario's  Fuel  Reserves. — A  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  Ontario  setting  forth  an 
extensive  programme  for  the  development  of  the  fuel  reserves  of  the  Province.  It 
is  proposed  that  a  Fuel  Controller  or  a  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  conduct 
investigations  and  to  take  charge  of  these  resources  generally.  The  Government  is 
to  have  full  control  of  the  peat  bogs,  the  proper  utilisation  of  which  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  Bill,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  £20,000  has  been  set  aside  in  the 
estimates. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Supporting  British  Manufacturers. — The  Australian  Association  of  British  Manu- 
facturers is  strenuously  endeavouring  to  secure*  co-operation  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth in  support  of  British  trade,  which  is  suffering  severely  owing  to  the  War. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  declined  by  £7,600,000  in  1917,  partly  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  freight,  but  more  particularly  because  British  manufacturers  have 
been  obliged  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  production  of  war  material,  and  have 
consequently  been  seriously  handicapped  in  carrying  on  their  export  trade.  The 
Commonwealth  import  figures  show  that  this  decline  in  imports  from  Great  Britain 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  importations  from  America  and  Japan.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  by  £6,000,000,  and  those  from  Japan  by  £2,500,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  figures  do  not  accurately  represent  the  true  position  of 
affairs,  as  those  relating  to  imports  from  Great  Britain  include  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction caused  by  the  War,  whereas  those  relating  to  imports  from  America  and 
Japan  do  not  include  anything  like  the  same  percentage  of  increase.  The  Association 
points  out  that  the  loss  to  British  manufacturers  has  resulted  inevitably  from  the 
prior  claims  for  the  output  of  war  material,  and  urges  that  the  Commonwealth  is 
under  an  inviolable  obligation  to  do  its  utmost  to  protect  British  manufacturers 
from  being  permanently  ousted  from  the  Australian  market.  This  obligation  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  British  capital  has  financed  the  Commonwealth  sine*  the  beginning 
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of  the  War,  and  that  the  present  prosperity  and  sound  economic  position  is  largely 
due  to  Great  Britain's  generosity  in  buying,  before  delivery,  vast  surplus  stocks  of 
primary  products.  It  is  urged  that  in  return  for  this  treatment,  it  is  Australia's 
duty  to  see  that  British  goods  after  the  War,  and  as  far  as  possible  during  the  War, 
are  given  the  preference  over  those  of  other  countries. 

Fixed  Market  for  Australian  Zinc. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Imperial 
Government  has  agreed  to  purchase  practically  the  whole  output  of  Australian  zino 
for  the  duration  of  the  War  and  for  ten  years  afterwards.  Great  Britain  is  to  take 
the  stocks  on  hand  in  December,  less  a  definite  percentage  reserved,  and  thereafter 
250,000  tons  annually  during  the  War  and  for  one  year  following,  and  300,000  tons 
annually  for  the  remaining  nine  years  of  the  agreement.  Adequate  provision  has 
been  made  for  supplying  Australian  zinc  refining  works  and  also  for  fulfilling  existing 
contracts  with  Japan. 

Exports  of  Copper  and  Tin. — Lately  nearly  the  whole  of  Australia's  output  of 
copper  and  tin  has  been  acquired  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  for  the  making 
of  munitions.  The  figures  for  1916  are  the  most  recent  available,  and  they  show 
that  some  39,300  tons  of  copper  were  mined  in  the  various  States,  of  which  some 
35,870  tons  were  exported,  approximately  26,340  tons  being  sent  to  Great  Britain 
and  9,530  tons  to  the  Allies  and  British  Dominions.  In  regard  to  tin,  some  5,590 
tons  were  produced,  of  which  some  4,750  tons  were  exported,  approximately  2,180 
tons  going  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Allies  and  Dominions. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Strong  Financial  Position. — The  statement  made  by  the  Finance  Minister  regarding 
the  position  of  the  Dominion  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year  was  eminently 
satisfactory.  The  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  amounted  to  £22,000,918,  an  in- 
crease of  £1,634,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  over 
expenditure  was  £4,250,000,  while  the  accumulated  surplus  revenue  amounted  to 
£10,750,000.  Of  this  latter  sum  £8,729,000  has  been  invested  in  Imperial  securities 
in  London,  and  it  is  stated  that  further  similar  investments  will  be  made.  Expenditure 
on  public  works  was  largely  reduced  in  comparison  with  former  years,  and  the  position 
generally  shows  a  building  up  of  reserves  which  will  be  immensely  beneficial  after 
the  War.  Meantime  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Dominion  to  curtail  local  expenditure 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  devote  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  War. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Military  Hospital  in  France.— Little  is  heard  of  the  excellent  work  accomplished 
by  the  South  African  ambulance  which  was  established  not  long  after  the  outbreak 
of  war.  It  was  initiated  at  Cape  Town  by  the  members  of  the  French  Society  of 
the  Cape,  and  offered  to  the  French  Government,  who  gratefully  accepted  it,  requesting 
that  a  base  hospital  might  be  organised  on  the  Riviera.  The  Hotel  Beau  Rivage, 
at  Cannes,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ambulance  by  the  French  authorities, 
and  this  hospital  has  been  described  by  the  Inspector  of  Military  Hospitals  for  the 
French  War  Office  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  six  thousand  he  had  visited.  The 
ambulance  works  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Red  Cross  and  is  maintained  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  from  South  Africa  and  from  South  Africans  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  hospital  is  said  to  be  approxi- 
mately £1,000  a  month,  but  of  this  sum  a  proportion  is  recoverable  from  the  French 
Government,  which  makes  a  per  capita  grant  for  the  patients.  The  general  adminis- 
tration is  in  the  hands  of  two  Committees,  one  in  Cape  Town  and  the  other  in  England, 
the  two  presidents  being  Sir  James  Rose  Innes  and  Lord  Gladstone. 

Giit  of  Scottish  Cattle. — Breeders  and  patrons  of  polled  cattle  will  appreciate  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Mackie,  of  Argyllshire,  who  has  recently  shipped  to  South 
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Africa  a  select  lot  of  five-year-old  stock  from  the  famous  Aberdeen -Angus  herd  owned 
by  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  of  Ayr,  his  object  being  to  stimulate  the  breeding  of  high- 
class  cattle  within  the  Empire.  It  is  the  donor's  wish  that  the  animals  shall  be  sold 
by  auction  in  Rhodesia,  and  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  principal  Rhodesian  hospitals. 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Practical  Support  from  the  F.M.S. — During  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Government  invested  £2,900,000  in  British  War  Loans, 
making  a  total  of  about  £6,000,000  so  invested  up  to  that  time.  The  presentation 
of  a  super-Dreadnought  by  the  native  rulers,  and  a  cash  gift  amounting  to  nearly 
£400,000,  with  more  to  follow,  is  no  mean  record  of  assistance  from  these  small 
States,  whose  population  is  little  more  than  1,000,000  all  told.  In  addition  to  a 
tank,  and  numerous  aeroplanes  from  individuals,  and  generous  public  and  personal 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  funds,  the  Government  and  general 
public  have  established,  and  are  maintaining,  in  England  a  F.M.S.  Military  Hospital 
of  over  200  beds. 

MALTA. 

A  Fighting  Unit. — Reference  was  made  in  the  May  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE 
to  the  Third  Battalion  King's  Own  Malta  Regiment  of  Militia  which  is  being  raised 
for  service  at  the  front.  Hitherto  the  Colony  has  not  been  represented  in  the  field 
by  a  complete  unit,  though  volunteers  have  patriotically  flocked  to  the  colours,  eager 
to  do  their  bit  in  whatever  sphere  of  action  was  open  to  them.  Many  Maltese 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Labour  Corps,  and,  more  recently,  in  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps,  as  well  as  in  various  military  units.  In  spite  of  the  good  record  already 
achieved,  however,  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Colony  to  have  a  regiment  of  its  own  at  the  front,  and  the  Governor  has  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  the  scheme  approved,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
It  is  officered  by  members  of  many  of  the  leading  Maltese  families. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES,  1700-63.* 

IT  is  always  a  moot  point  in  criticism  whether  the  critic  has  any  right  to  blame  the 
author  for  not  doing  what  the  author  did  not  intend  to  do.  The  potter  "  thumping 
his  wet  clay"  may  claim  the  full  title  of  creation;  the  onlooker  may  object  that  the 
clay  could  have  been  put  to  better  use.  We  think  in  this  case  Mr.  Pitman  might 
have  put  his  materials  to  better  use,  and  used  them  differently.  He  has  obviously 
done  a  great  deal  of  research  work  in  collecting  the  materials  for  this  study ;  but  he 
seems,  if  we  may  say  so  without  offence,  to  belong  to  that  increasing  historical  school 
which  thinks  that  every  document  even  remotely  bearing  on  its  subject  is 
important  so  long  as  it  is  old  enough,  and  which  quotes  every  statement  in  manuscript  as 
a  statement  of  actual  fact.  Now,  without  transgressing  the  fifth  commandment,  it  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  our  ancestors  were  as  capable  of  intriguing  against  each  other  as  our 
contemporaries,  and  in  the  course  of  those  intrigues  they  made  statements  which 
could  not  always  be  substantiated,  and  if  those  statements  have  come  down  to  us,  it 
requires  more  than  a  little  judgment  to  disentangle  the  truth.  The  West  Indies,  in  the 
old  days,  were  a  perfect  hotbed  of  intrigue,  and  Mr.  Pitman  does  not  seem  always 

*  The  Development   of  the  West  Indie*,  1700-63.     By  Frank  Wesley   Pitman.     Yale   Uni- 
versity Press,  and  Oxford  University  Press.     1917.     10«.  Qd. 
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to  allow  for  ths  fact  that  many  of  the  documents  he  quotes  were  written  for  a  pur- 
pose. That  purpose,  unfortunately,  may  not  have  been  necessarily  to  discover  the 
full  truth  to  history,  but  to  secure  somebody's  else  job  or  business,  or  to  discredit 
some  opponent.  If  Mr.  Pitman  carries  this  history  on,  as  we  hope  he  will,  to  a  later 
date  than  1763 — where  it  now  rather  abruptly  ceases — he  will  find,  in  the  great 
planter-missionary  controversy,  that  if  he  reads  one  side  the  planters  always  ill-treated 
and  usually  murdered  their  slaves,  and  if  he  reads  the  other  side  the  missionaries  always 
incited  the  slaves  to  rise  against  their  masters  and  to  murder  them  whenever  possible. 

Our  main  complaint  against  Mr.  Pitman,  then,  is  that  he  quotes  too  much  and 
writes  too  little.  He  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  details  of  West  Indian  history,  which 
is,  perhaps,  natural  in  a  work  that  is  largely  economic  ;  he  passes  over,  for  instance, 
the  fights  between  England,  France,  and  Spain  for  the  various  islands — the  effect  of 
piracy  is  omitted — and  this  necessarily  leads  to  a  lack  of  life  and  colour.  He  is  at 
his  best,  perhaps,  in  tracing  the  gradual  failure  of  the  earlier  settlers  and  their  supersession 
by  the  capitalist  planter  operating  on  a  big  scale  ;  but  he  does  not  link  this  up  sufficiently 
with  the  English  traders  whose  companies  financed  the  trade  from  Bristol,  and  in  this 
respect  the  omission  of  the  old  organisation  which  so  continually  attempted  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  South  American  mainland  (in  Guiana,  the  Mosquito  Coast  and  else- 
where) is  a  mistake.  It  is  surely  curious  that  of  all  the  attempts  to  found  a  colony  on 
the  mainland,  from  the  time  of  Raleigh  onwards,  the  only  one  which  succeeded  was 
that  at  Honduras,  an  offshoot  (in  its  early  days)  of  the  freebooters. 

As  regards  the  planters,  Mr.  Pitman  is  not  very  illuminating.  He  points  out,  of 
course,  that  the  West  Indian  interest  was  a  powerful  factor  at  Westminster — that  was 
entirely  on  account  of  its  wealth,  for  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the  East  Indian 
or  "nabob"  interest  later  on;  and  he  reiterates  several  times  the  statement  that  the 
planters  were  selfish,  and  worked  for  their  own  ends.  Unfortunately  most  bodies 
of  men  are  selfish,  and  do  work  for  their  own  ends  most  of  the  time  ;  he  would  have 
done  better  to  have  explained  why  they  succeeded.  To  do  this  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  gone  into  the  demand  which  all  Europe  made  for  tropical  produce.  The  slave 
trade,  the  planters,  and  the  whole  West  Indian  interest  rested  on  the  demand  for 
sugar,  the  planters  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  that  trade,  the  monopoly  gave  them 
power,  and  they  used  their  power  much  the  same  as  other  men  use  power  when 
circumstances  give  it  them.  In  view  of  the  renewed  demand  for  tropical  produce  at 
the  present  day — a  demand  which  is  becoming  very  insistent  in  Germany — an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  would  have  had  an  actual  and  present  importance,  and  would  have  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Pitman's  pages,  which  are,  at  present,  rather  materials  for 
history  than  history  itself. 

A.  W.  T. 


BRANCH   NOTES. 

BRISTOL 

A  GREAT  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Bristol  Branch  to  increase  its  membership  to  one 
thousand  during  this,  the  Institute's  Jubilee  Year.  The  numbers  have  already  reached 
920,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  number  still  required  will  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  Session  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  the  organisation  of  other  functions, 
has  now  closed,  and  the  arrangements  which  are  being  made  for  the  coming  autumn 
and  winter  promise  to  be  of  a  most  interesting  character. 

MANCHESTER. 

This  Branch  continues  to  make  rapid  strides  in  membership.  About  350  have 
already  joined,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  this  number  will  be  considerably 
augmented  in  the  near  future.  Negotiations  are  now  being  actively  carried  on  for 
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the  use  of  some  centrally  situated  and  important  premises,  which  should  exactly  fit 
the  members'  requirements.  Great  efforts  will  be  made  to  develop  the  Trade  and 
Industry  side  of  the  Institute's  work  in  this  district,  so  that  the  local  Branch  shall 
be  of  the  utmost  practical  use. 

As  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  are  shortly  expected  in  England,  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  with  a  view  to  holding  a  Provincial  Conference  in  Manchester 
at  a  date  to  be  announced  later.  It  is  greatly  hoped  that  th«  Prime  Ministers  will 
be  able  to  take  part  in  this  Conference. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

v^  The  Members  of  the  Birmingham  Branch  are  being  invited  to  increase  the  member- 
ship to  such  an  extent  as  will  enable  the  Local  Council  to  extend  its  usefulness  in 
various  directions.  The  nucleus  of  a  Library  has  been  formed  in  the  temporary 
quarters  in  Exchange  Buildings,  and  a  large  number  of  official  publications  of  the 
various  Overseas  Dominions  are  already  available  for  reference  purposes. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  by  the  Leicestershire  Branch  and  the  Local  Council 
is  making  arrangements  for  various  functions  in  which  the  members  will  participate. 
Among  these  is  a  series  of  mid-day  luncheons,  at  which  guests  from  Overseas  will 
address  the  members  upon  various  Imperial  questions.  The  following  have  become 
Vice-Presdents  of  the  Local  Branch  : — Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ; 
Sir  Samuel  Faire,  J.P. ;  Mr.  F.  S.  Brice,  J.P. ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Corah,  J.P. 
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THE  meeting  held  on  April  18  had  for  its  subject  the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion and  its  plans  for  an  Imperial  Memorial  to  the  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  great 
War.  The  leading  speakers  were  Prebendary  A.  W.  Gough  and  Major  Arthur  Haggard, 
the  founder  of  the  Veterans'  Club  and  of  the  Association.  Prebendary  Gough 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  powerful  address.  Major  Haggard  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  on  the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Club  and  its  useful  employment  branch, 
the  Veterans'  Corps,  and  explained  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the 
Association  and  for  the  adoption  of  a  Memorial  scheme.  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Mr.  William  Lang,  Major  Boose,  Mr.  Young  (who  spoke  highly 
of  the  work  of  the  Union  Jack  Club  for  serving  men),  Dr.  Rome  Hall,  Mr.  Munford, 
and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  speakers. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Capt.  Webster,  to  whom  thanks  were  rendered  on  the 
proposition  of  Major  Haggard  and  his  brother,  Sir  William  Haggard,  who  gave  a 
pleasing  account  of  how  the  Veterans'  Club  came  to  be  formed  by  Major  Haggard. 

At  the  meeting  on  May  2,  Mr.  W.  Joynson-Hicks,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the  British 
Empire  Union,  was  the  speaker,  and  took  as  his  subject  "  The  Alien  Peril,"  and  delivered 
a  powerful  indictment  of  the  lax  methods  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  aliens  still 
at  large  in  this  country.  His  views  were  vigorously  supported  by  the  Chairman,  the 
Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins.  Sir  Mervyn  Manningham-Buller,  Chairman  of  the  British  Empire 
Union,  referred  to  the  work  of  that  organisation  and  to  the  desirability  of  creating 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  order  to  get  the  Government  to  take  more  energetic 
measures.  Among  others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Dr.  Ellis  T.  Powell,  Col.  C.  E. 
Cassal,  Mr.  H.  E.  Easton,  Mr.  Moor  Radford,  the  Hon.  H.  Littleton,  Mr.  Saxon  Mills,  and 
Sir  Wm.  Grey  Wilson.  Thanks  were  tendered  to  the  speakers  by  the  Chairman  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Soammell. 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Resident  Fellows  (30): 

Thomas  D.  Kelly,  Arthur  E.  Clarke,  Walter  L.  F.  Collins,  Hon.  E.  Lucas  (Agent- 
General  for  South  Australia),  Surgeon  Charles  E,  Willet,  B.N.,  M.B.C.S.,  Paul  Winn. 

LEICESTER.— A.  J.  Hepworth,  W.  E.  Tyler. 

MANCHESTER.  —  W.  A.  Bellamy,  Charles  H.  Britton,  Arthur  Erskine,  Thomas 
Glover,  F.  W.  Holding,  Ernest  M.  Johnstone,  John  Kelly,  James  W.  Maine,  Thomas 
Manners,  N.  R.  Owen,  John  Reid,  Alfred  E.  Boyse,  0.  F.  B.  Shand,  J.  F.  D.  Spence, 
Percy  C.  Taylor,  David  Wadsworth,  Alfred  Watkin,  John  T.  Webb,  W.  B.  Williams, 
J.  M.  Williamson,  W.  M.  Wilson. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (32) : 

CANADA John  H.  Birks  (Montreal),  W.  Godbee  Brown  (Montreal),  Lt.-Col.  John 

J.  Creelman,  D.S.O.  (Montreal),  John  F.  Grant  (London,  Ont.),  Arthur  H.  Minshull 
(Halifax,  N.S.),  Robert  B.  Mullin  (Montreal),  George  W.  Sadler  (Montreal). 

NEW  ZEALAND.  —  Walter  J.  Penn  (New  Plymouth),  James  L.  Perry  (New  Ply- 
mouth), Wilfred  H.  Perry  (New  Plymouth). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— F.  W.  Andreas  (Keetmans  Hoop),  Hugh  C.  Johnston  (Pretoria), 
H.  T.  L.  Laing  (Ngamiland),  Lt.  F.  McQuoid-Mason  (Swakopmund),  Thomas  S.  O'Brien 
(Durban),  Robert  C.  A.  Skea  (Pretoria). 

BURMA. — William  Archbald  (Rangoon),  Thomas  Craig  {Rangoon),  Captain  G.  A.  Vallance 
(Rangoon).  INDIA. — Leonard  A.  Morrison  (Bombay),  Frederick  A.  S.  Thomas  (Bombay). 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  —  Ernest  Keating  (Klang),  B.  A.  Lamerton  (Tai- 
ping),  Frederick  J.  McDougatt  (Klang),  Samuel  B.  Wallace  (Klang),  John  J.  Warren 
(Port  Swettenham).  GOLD  COAST  COLONY.  —  A.  D.  B.  Galloway  (Afcra),  Harry 
Mason  (Ashanti).  NIGERIA.— W.  G.  Cubitt-Currie  (Sapele),  Frederick  White  (Jos). 
NORTHERN  RHODESIA.  —  Arthur  Dobson  (Broken  Hill).  UNITED  STATES.  —  Eric 
A.  Tomsett  (Chicago). 

Associates  (6) : 

Ernest   W.  Hawker,   Lieut.-General  Sir  Reginald  Pole-Carew. 

LEICESTER.— Col.  W.  M.  Bolph,  George  A.  Royce. 

MANCHESTER.— Frank  E.  Collier,  Herbert  Heape. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARIES. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Espeut  (Uganda)  vice  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith;  Mr.  W.  J.  Penn  (New  Ply- 
mouth, New  Zealand)  vice  Hon.  O.  Samuel,  M.L.C. ;  Mr.  C.  Peebles  (Arica  Chili) ;  Mr. 
S.  H.  Salmon  (Panama). 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION.— Major  Frank  E.   Cochran,   Major  Percy   Black.   D.S.O.,   Lieut. 
Frederick  W.  Gibbes,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Grange. 

DIED  OB- WOUNDS. — Capt.  K.  O.  DeCent,  Charles  Moss. 

Charles  Kenrick  Gibbons,  Louis  McClelland,  Colonel  Sir  Samuel  Pethebridge,  K.C.M.G., 
O.  W.  Rosenhain,  Sir  Samuel  B.  Boulton,  Bart.,  George  Scott,  C.  T.  Isaacs,  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  S.  T.  Nevill,  Major-General  R.  H.  Davies,  C.B.,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Alexander  Wallace,  Lieut.  H.  A.  d'Auguier,  R.N.R. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  SESSION  1918. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  and  stationery  separate  notices  of  the 
meetings  will  not  be  forwarded  to  Fellows  and  Associates  residing  over  fifty  miles  from  London, 
unless  a  special  request  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

The  following  Paper  has  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Council 
Room  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  (St.  James's  Park  Station) : — 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  12,  at  8.30  p.m.  "Alsace-Lorraine"  (illustrated),  by  Capitaine 
Felix  Boillot,  M.A.,  Croix  de  Guerre  (with  bar),  M.C.,  of  the  French  Embassy. 
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COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 
"MY  MISSION  TO  LONDON,  1912-1914."  By  PRINCE  LICHNOWSKY.  Revelations  of  the 

last    German    Ambassador    in    England.     "  An    exhibition    of    the    murderous    and 

corrupting  power  of  the  organised  lie."     London:  Cassell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
"THE  PIRATE'S  PROGRESS."      By  WILLIAM  ARCHER.     "A  sketch  of  the  gradual  decline 

in    Germany's    employment    of    the    U-boat,    from    honourable    to    dishonourable, 

and  finally  to  atrocious  uses."     London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
"THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    BARBARIANS."    By    PIERRE    LOTI.    Illustrated.    A  simple    and 

moving   picture   of   the   devastation   wrought   by   the   Germans   in   France.    21    pp. 

London :     Longmans,    Green   &   Co. 
"THE   TANKS"   (by  request  and  with   permission).     By  Colonel   E.   D.   SWINTON,   C.B., 

D.S.O.    Reprinted   from    The   Strand   Magazine.    A    popular    account   of   this   new 

engine  of  war,   "  one  of  the  few  technical  surprises  which  the   Allies  have  so  far 

sprung   on   their   enemies."    23    pp. 
"THE  VISTA  OF  VICTORY,"  by  BASIL  MATHEWS.    A  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  of  the 

War,  and  the   progress   made   during   the   past  four  years,  showing  that   the   goal 

to    be  attained  is  a  complete  victory,  as  a  drawn  peace  would  mean  the  ruin  of 

the  world.     16  pp.    London :   Hodder  &   Stoughton. 
"  FEOM  FACTORY  TO   FIELD  :  Life  Story  of  a  British  Shell."     A  series  of  photographs, 

illustrating  the  various  processes  of  shell  manufacture.     26  pp.     Illustrated. 
"  PEACE  :  How  to  get  it  and  keep  it,"  by  HENRY  GOSLING,  J.P.     A  brief  survey  of  the 

future  of  labour  conditions,  urging  that  a  broader  education  of  the  working  classes  will 

lead  to  a  greater  realisation  of  their  duties  as  citizens  of  the  Empire.     14  pp.     London : 

Alabaster,  Passmore  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
"  THEIR  CRIMES."     A  record  of   German  Tyranny  in  France  and  Belgium,  taken  from 

reports  issued  by  the  French  and  Belgium  Commission  of  Enquiry,  from  the  Reply  to 

the  German  White  Book,  May  1915,  and  from  the  note-books  found  on  German  prisoners. 

64  pp.     London  :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES,  WEST  AFRICA,  AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  Union  Bank 
of  Canada,  in  Canada,  or  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  in  Australia,  and  the  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  only,  or  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  West  Africa,  and  the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Buenos 
Aires,  at  $11.50  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  £1  Is.  (Argentine  only). 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — T.  S.  Boadk.  Belgian  Congo. — J.  S.  Bleasby.  Borneo. — J.  Maxwell  Hall. 
Brazil.— 0.  H.  E.  Parr.  Canada. — Rev.  A.  E.  O'Meara.  Cameroons.— Douglas  E.  Preston. 
Falkland  Islands.— O.  F.  K.  Ball.  Federated  Malay  States.— T.  S.  Macaulay.  Gold  Coast 
Colony. — J.  E.  Cort,  W.  R.  Spencer,  Dr.  F.  S.  Harper,  E.  J.  Macquarrie,  T.  Craig. 
New  Zealand.— 0.  Ulrich.  Nigeria.— H.  B.  Haddon  Smith,  W.  Quin,  R.  A.  Morris,  F.  M. 
Greenslade,  D.  McLaren.  Singapore. — Alfred  Newberry.  South  Africa. — H.  T.  Ayliff. 
Uganda.— .F.  V.  Fox. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia. — 0.  J.  Sly,  Capt.  A.  Hargrave.  Bahamas. — Hon.  H.  E.  W.  Grant,  C.M.G. 
British  East  Africa. — J.  T.  Duffy,  T.  Raynes.  Canada. — 0.  Lea.n.  Federated  Malay  States. 
— J.  P.  Swettenham.  Gold  Coast. — J.  Maxwell.  Nigeria. — R.  F.  Allen.  Rhodesia. — J.  A. 
Warrell.  South  Africa. — Ft  Maskew. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  Jubilee  of  the  Institute  takes  place  at  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  crucial  juncture  in  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  British  world. 

It  happily  coincides  also  with  the  most  notable 
1868-1918  ga*nermg  °f  "the  elder  and  younger  statesmen  of  the 

Empire " — to  use  a  striking  phrase  of  Sir  Eobert 
Borden's — which  has  ever  assembled  in  London.  From  the  ancient 
colony  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  loyal  and  lusty  Dominions  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  from  the  great 
Sovereignty  of  India — they  are  all  here,  in  this  hour  of  the  Empire's 
trial,  still,  after  nearly  four  years  of  war,  a  living  testimony  to  its 
unbroken  union.  Little  did  our  founders  in  1868  anticipate  that 
fifty  years  later  the  aims  and  objects  which  they  set  before  themselves 
would  be  so  completely  realised  and  so  splendidly  illustrated.  The 
serious  issues  of  the  time  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  imme- 
diate celebration  of  this  fiftieth  year  of  steady  progress  towards  a 
great  ideal;  but  with  UNITED  EMPIRE  visibly  embodied  in  our 
midst,  no  formal  ceremonies  are  needed  at  the  moment.  These  will 
come  later,  when  the  War  is  ended  with  that  victory  to  which  we  are 
all  looking  forward  with  undiminished  hope  and  confidence. 

NOTHING  is  lacking  to  invest  the  second  session  of  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  with  all  the  importance  that  rightly  belongs  to  this 

Supreme  Executive  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the 
The  Imperial  f^  piace  ft  js  significant  that  the  representatives  of 
War  Cabinet. ,.  ,5  .  .  tut  t  j  ,* 

the  Dominions   should   nave   found   the   summons    of 

sufficient  urgency  to  outweigh  the  many  grave  reasons  which  call  for 
their  presence  in  their  own  countries.  Last  year's  meeting  had  the 
novelty  of  an  experiment,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Overseas  members, 
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the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  must  have  more  than  justified  its  creation 

to  bring  them  to  it  a  second  year  in  succession.      Again,  there  is  the 

coincidence  that  the  Cabinet  is  meeting  at  what  is  likely  to  prove  the 

turning  point  of  the  War.     This  fact  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  its  mark 

on  all  the  deliberations,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  decision  to  form  a 

Government  Committee  for  Home  Affairs,  in  order  to  leave  the  British 

War  Cabinet  free  to  devote  more  time  to  War  matters,  synchronises 

with  the  second  session  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.     Without  some 

clearly  defined  dividing  line,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  scope  of  the 

subjects  that  came  before  the  War  Cabinet  should  become  gradually 

extended ;   but  the  incongruity  of  distracting  its  attention  from  the 

conduct  of  the  War  to  purely  domestic  details  must  have  been  brought 

into  strong  relief  when  it  was  a  question  of  devoting  to  these  minor 

details  the  valuable  time  of  the  Overseas  ministers.     Two  other  points 

in  connection  with  this  year's  meeting  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  found  it  impossible  to  leave  Australia  a  year  ago,  is 

now  able  to  attend,  and  India,  who  was  represented  in  the  Imperial 

War  Cabinet  of  1917  by  the  Secretary  of  State  alone,  this  year  has 

another  representative  in  Sir  Satyendra  Sinha,  while  the  Maharajah 

of  Patiala  is  the  additional  member  for  the  Imperial  War  Conference 

which,  as  before,  holds  its  meetings  at  the  same  time  as  the  Imperial 

War  Cabinet. 

TAKING  advantage  of  a  brief  stay  in  the  United  States  on  his  way 
to  England,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  expounded 
to    a    New    York    audience    an    Australasian    Monroe 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  South  Pacific.     The  War,  he  pointed 

the  S  P  'fi  ou*'  mean*  life  or  death  to  Australia,  and  if  she  was  to 
"'  continue  free,  there  must  be  guarantees  against  enemy 
aggressions  in  the  future.  As  far  as  Germany  overseas  was  concerned, 
the  German  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  led  nowhere.  Nor  were 
they  colonies  properly  so-called  ;  they  were  strategic  points  to  facilitate 
Germany's  aggressive  designs  in  a  well-matured  scheme  of  world- 
domination.  Realising  their  importance  for  this  purpose,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  lost  no  time  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  in  capturing  German  New  Guinea  and  Samoa,  while  Japan 
took  possession  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  To-day,  the  Dominion 
Governments,  in  the  light  of  all  that  the  War  has  revealed  of  German 
aspirations  and  German  methods,  are  resolved  that  these  islands  must 
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not  be  given  back  to  Germany.  They  can  claim  to  be  acting  in  the 
interest  of  the  world's  peace  with  as  much  cogency  as  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  their  own  Monroe  Doctrine  ;  for  it  is  certain  that, 
if  Germany  is  left  at  the  end  of  the  War  with  her  overseas  possessions, 
she  will  make  these  an  excuse  for  the  unlimited  expansion  of  her  Navy 
and  resume  her  intrigues  among  the  nations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opportunities  that  the  islands  will  afford  as  bases  for  submarines  and 
aircraft.  The  American  Government,  we  may  hope,  will  realise  that 
Australia's  danger  is  also  its  own,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  the  United 
States  are  in  a  stronger  position  to  deal  with  the  menace,  if  it  should 
recur. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  held 
on  June  7,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — "That  the  Council  of 
the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute,  in  view  of  the  coming 
Germany's  Imperial  Conference,  wish  to  express  with  all  respect, 
kut  m  tne  strongest  terms,  their  view,  which  they 
believe  to  be  almost  universally  shared  throughout  the 
Empire,  that,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  Native  Races  concerned,  no  one  of  the  former  German  Possessions 
beyond  the  Seas,  should  be  restored  to  Germany."  There  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  that  this  resolution  accurately  sums  up  the  wishes, 
or,  rather,  the  determination,  of  all  Overseas  Britons,  as  well  as  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Home  population,  who  have  spared  a  thought  to  the 
subject.  Among  many  of  those  holding  the  view  will  be  some  who 
will  regret  that  the  British  Empire  should  receive  any  additional  terri- 
tory as  a  result  of  the  War  ;  but  they  realise  that  there  is  practically 
no  alternative,  as  no  one  would  dream  of  selecting  an  international 
administration  where  a  single  Power  is  clearly  marked  out  for  the 
task  of  government.  The  case  of  the  native  races  has  been  put 
with  much  force  by  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  in  the  form  of  an  open 
letter  to  General  Smuts,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  Germany's  rule 
in  the  territories  that  once  were  hers  in  Africa,  will  fail  to  realise  what 
the  restoration  of  that  rule  would  mean  to  the  unfortunate  population 
who  have  welcomed  the  advent  of  British  administration.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  will  record  a  formal  decision  on 
the  question  [of  the  future  of  the  former  German  colonies  in  order 
that  misgivings  in  the  Dominions  may  be  dissipated  once  and  for 
all. 
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OUR  French  Allies  could  have  had  no  happier  inspiration  for 
testifying  to  the  solidarity  of  an  Alliance  which  has  come  to  mean  so 

much  to  the  two  peoples  than  by  associating  them- 
Envpire  ay  gejves  ^jg  year  m  ^  celebrations  of  Empire  Day. 

In  all  the  chief  towns  of  France  May  24  was  made  the 
occasion  for  striking  demonstrations  in  honour  of  Great  Britain  and 
in  token  of  the  very  real  friendship  that  has  been  cemented  by  the 
common  sacrifice.  Paris  gave  the  lead  with  a  great  gathering  in  the 
Sorbonne,  at  which  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  was  present.  Among 
the  many  eloquent  tributes  paid  to  Great  Britain's  effort  in  the  War, 
perhaps  the  one  that  most  deserves  to  live  is  the  saying  by  M.  Millerand, 
who,  contrasting  the  British  and  the  German  navies  in  the  War, 
declared  that,  while  money  and  organisation  might  improvise  a  fleet, 
"nothing  can  improvise  a  race/'  and  it  required  time,  tradition,  and 
heredity  to  bring  into  being  the  incomparable  maritime  population 
which  was  the  pride  and  the  rampart  of  Great  Britain.  A  cordial 
message  was  sent  by  M.  Poincare  to  King  George,  who,  with  that 
felicity  of  expression  which  characterises  his  public  utterances,  referred 
in  his  reply  to  the  generous  impulse  which  had  prompted  the  French 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  celebrations  of  Empire  Day.  The 
splendour  of  France's  achievements  would  be  blended  that  day  in  the 
hearts  of  the  British  with  the  thoughts  of  their  own  endeavours  and 
successes.  "  Such  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,"  his  Majesty  concluded, 
"  cannot  fail  at  length  to  be  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  our  joint 
ideals  of  justice  and  civilisation,  and  to  be  crowned  by  a  lasting  union 
of  hearts  between  our  two  peoples."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  July  14, 
the  French  National  Fete  day,  will  not  pass  without  adequate  celebra- 
tion in  Great  Britain. 

ONE  of  the  compensating  advantages  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
War  is  that  there  has  been  time  to  subject  many  theories  and  policies 
to  revision  in  the  light  of  wider  experience  or  greater 

knowledge-  Few  of  tne  "  sl°gails  "  wllich  this  struggle 
of  the  nations  has  produced  have  received  such  an 
immediate  acceptance  on  the  part  of  both  of  the  belligerent  groups 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  "  No  Indemnities,  No 
Annexations,"  and  nowhere  was  it  acclaimed  with  greater  sincerity 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  is  recognised  now  that  the  originators 
of  the  phrase  were  the  Bolshevik  leaders,  who  drew  their  inspiration, 
an.d  something  more  tangible  as  well,  from  Germany.  To  the  Germans 
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it  seemed  an  admirable  policy  for  the  Allies  to  adopt,  and  it  served 
their  purpose  to  have  it  preached  with  such  fervour  in  Russia.  When 
the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  the  Central  Alliance,  the  German  method 
of  interpreting  the  doctrine  was  revealed,  and  the  Treaties  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  Bucharest  are  grim  commentaries  upon  it.  The  Allies 
are  now  able  to  realise  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  a  most  plausible 
principle  might,  if  acted  upon  in  the  face  of  actual  conditions  in  the 
world  to-day,  stultify  the  very  purposes  for  which  they  entered  into, 
and  are  continuing,  the  War.  If  the  status  quo  ante  helium  were  to 
be  perpetuated,  the  Central  Alliance  would  have  won  the  War,  and 
Militarism  would  be  more  firmly  established  in  Europe  than  ever.  A 
distinction  has  to  be  drawn  between  vindictive  penalties  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished  and  essential  safeguards  to  secure  the  world 
against  a  repetition  of  the  ordeal  through  which  it  has  passed.  Among 
these  safeguards  the  United  States  Government  has  now  recognised 
that  it  is  necessary  to  include  the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Southern  Slavs 
to  realise  their  national  aspirations  outside  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Only  by  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  every  detail  of  the  ever- 
widening  scope  of  the  War  will  it  be  possible  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace. 

THE  titanic  struggle  on  the  Western  front  continues,  and  Germany's 
attempts  to  force  a  decision  give  the  military  position  no  time  to 

crystallise.  Each  new  offensive  is  launched  with  the 
p  e.  .  ar-^same  thoroughness  and  recklessness,  achieves  a  varying 

measure  of  success,  and,  in  turn,  is  brought  to  a  standstill. 
The  German  army  has  drawn  nearer  to  Paris,  at  a  terrible  cost.  It 
is  still  some  forty  miles  away — close  enough,  indeed,  if  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  the  French  army  and  civilian  population  were  not  proof  against 
all  misgivings — but  even  the  occupation  of  Paris  would  bring  the 
Germans  no  nearer  their  goal,  provided  the  Allied  Army  remained 
intact.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  is  adopting  the  only 
course  open  to  him ;  the  direction  of  his  blows  may  change,  but  the 
fight  against  time  knows  no  respite.  Apart  from  the  reinforcements 
that  are  now  reaching  the  Allies  from  America,  there  is  the  growing 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  Eastern  Europe.  The  Russian  solution, 
which  seemed  so  full  of  promise  to  Germany,  is  not  standing  well  the 
test  of  time ;  and  if  unlimited  opportunity  were  given  the  Allies, 
they  might  ultimately  make  up  their  minds  to  adopt  the  line  of  action 
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that  their  interests  marked  out  for  them  from  the  first.  Accordingly, 
the  only  hope  for  Germany  is  to  endeavour  to  force  France  into  the 
position  which  Russia  or  Rumania  occupies  to-day,  and  then  to  rely 
upon  tiring  out  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  these  circumstances 
the  sooner  Japan  is  allowed  and  consents  to  pull  her  full  weight  in 
the  Alliance,  the  earlier  will  come  the  collapse  of  German  aspirations 
and  the  end  of  the  War.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  a  lull  on  the 
Western  front  coincided  with  the  launching  of  an  Austrian  offensive 
against  Italy.  If  the  enemy  hoped  in  this  way  to  mask  the  check  to 
his  plans  in  France,  he  will  have  been  bitterly  disappointed.  The 
Austrians  secured  a  minimum  advantage  only  at  some  points ;  they 
were  quickly  brought  to  a  standstill  along  the  whole  line  of  attack, 
and,  true  to  their  tradition  of  defeat,  were  within  a  week  being  driven 
back  with  heavy  losses  by  the  Italians.  If  the  internal  situation  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  as  desperate  as  recent  messages  seem  to  indicate, 
the  morale  of  the  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  still  more  gravely 
affected  by  this  reverse. 

THE  appearance  of  two  Government  measures  dealing  with  the 
subject  to  which  this  note  relates  is  worthy  of  record  in  UNITED 
EMPIRE.    They  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the 

w°rk  °f  the  EmPire  Land  Settlement  Committee  of 
the  Institute,  founded  and  inspired  by  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  as  carried  on  respectively  by  its  United  Kingdom  and  Overseas 
Sub-Committees.  The  first  of  these  Bills,  known  as  the  Emigration 
Bill,  is  brought  forward  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Dominions  Royal  Commission  and  (more  recently)  of  the  Tennyson 
Committee,  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority  to  control 
emigration,  and  to  afford  information  and  assistance  to  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate — or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  migrate — from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Dominions.  While  cordially  approving  the  main 
principle  of  the  Bill,  we  think  that  it  contains  too  much  top-hamper 
in  the  clauses  relating  to*  the  supervision  and  control  of  passage  brokers 
and  their  agents ;  and  would  prefer  to  see  these  matters  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  necessary  strengthening  of  its 
existing  powers.  The  other  Bill,  which  takes  power  to  extend  the 
acreage  for  the  settlement  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  "  colonies  "  of 
ex-service  men,  proves  that  the  experiment  on  the  smaller  scale  has 
already  justified  itself.  But  even  the  80,000  acres  now  contemplated 
are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
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Sir  Richard  Winfrey  spoke  of  1,000,000  acres  as  a  not  unattainable 
ideal.     Eppur  si  muove. 

THE  Budget  is  passed  substantially  unaltered,  and  the  question 

of  paying  interest  on  the  War  debt  and  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  of 

the  War  is,  therefore,  solved  for  a  year  ahead,  while  the 

Che  Budget.  bulk  of  the  cogt  of  the  War  ^  ag  Before,  be  financed 

from  week  to  week  by  the  sale  of  War  bonds.  It  remains  the  plain 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  public  to  purchase  as  many  of  these  as 
possible  ;  and  although  the  response  has  been  considerable,  it  has  not 
been  fully  adequate  to  the  need  of  the  Treasury.  Nor  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  full  limit  of  possible  purchases  has  by  any  means 
been  reached,  since  more  than  ever  is  being  spent  on  luxuries,  and  the 
heads  of  businesses  concerned  with  the  sale  of  luxuries  frankly  admit 
that  their  difficulty  is  not  to  sell  the  goods  but  to  obtain  them.  Un- 
fortunately, the  proposed  luxury  tax,  which  was  a  kind  of  afterthought 
of  the  Budget,  has  proved  difficult  on  examination,  and  Westminster 
has  found  it  as  hard  to  define  a  luxury  as  the  philosophers  to  define 
matter.  The  delay  is  vexatious,  for  the  impost  would  bring 
in  considerable  sums,  the  duty  would  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  too  short  list  of  indirect  taxes,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  those  who  buy  expensive  articles  estimate  them 
according  to  the  price  they  pay  rather  than  their  intrinsic  value. 

THE  prolongation  of  the  War,  however,  raises  other  economic 
issues  beyond  those  of  sheer  finance.  Whereas  we  thought  more  of 

finance  than  of  production  during  the  first  two  years 
Finance  and  f  w  tb  enemy  thought  more  of  production  than 
Production.  fi  •  -  ?  ,1 V 

finance  ;    it  is  a  curious   tact  that  the  positions  are 

becoming  slowly  reversed.  The  shortage  of  raw  materials  has 
hampered  the  increase  of  German  production,  and  she  cannot  largely 
increase  her  output  in  any  event  now  until  she  is  able,  at  least 
partially,  to  demobilise  ;  she  is,  therefore,  concentrating  her  attention 
on  obtaining  financial  control  of  the  Near  Eastern  and  Russian  markets. 
But  unless  her  own  internal  finance  is  sound,  this  expansion  may  prove 
unsound  also.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  financed  the  War  more 
boldly  throughout,  as  some  of  the  Germans  themselves  admit ;  but  it 
was  not  until  1917  that  Von  Tirpitz  convinced  us  of  the  need  of  increased 
production  at  home.  The  country  has  answered  the  enemy 's  challenge 
by  raising  its  production  of  food  from  twelve  weeks'  consumption  to 
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forty  weeks' — a  stupendous  achievement  which  puts  Providence  in 
a  difficult  position  as  the  undiluted  ally  of  Prussia.  In  that  respect, 
England  is  stronger  than  she  has  been  for  a  whole  generation  past,  but 
in  other  matters,  too,  we  are  learning  from  experience. 

The  old  political  economy,  long  suspect,  is  now  vanishing,  and 
.it  will  soon  only  survive  in  those  University  text-books  which  the 
taught,  so  much  wiser  than  the  teachers,  ignore  when- 
Tne  New  ever  ^ey  can.  The  fact  is  that  our  old  industrial 
Economv  system,  on  which  we  prided  ourselves,  was  ridiculously 
wasteful ;  we  are  producing  more,  it  is  said,  now  that 
competition  between  individuals  has  vanished,  than  we  did  when  it 
was  the  rule  of  life.  The  Socialists  are  drawing  appropriate,  but 
entirely  inaccurate,  deductions  from  this  circumstance.  What  has 
happened  is  that  the  competition  of  nations  has  superseded  the  com- 
petition of  individuals.  The  cost  of  the  former  cannot  yet  be  estimated, 
but  it  has  at  least  eliminated  for  ever  the  waste  of  the  latter ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  economic  war  after  the  War — which  is  now 
recognised  by  the  Germans  as  inevitable — will  necessitate  the  organisa- 
tion of  industries  on  a  national  basis,  to  the  continued  exclusion  of  the 
wasteful  individualism  of  the  past.  One  consequence  of  the  latter 
was  incidentally  a  reduction  of  the  possible  standard  of  comfort ;  it 
is  partly  for  that  reason  that  the  conditions  of  living  have  improved 
during  the  War,  despite  high  prices  of  necessities  ;  and  this  is  already 
reacting  advantageously  on  the  national  life.  The  next  generation 
will  be  healthier  and  stronger,  because  it  has  been  better  fed  and 
clothed ;  and  there  is  already  a  demand  for  better  housing,  which  is 
symptomatic  of  the  determination  to  improve  the  general  conditions. 
The  hopeless  pessimist  is  quite  content  with  a  hovel,  but  the  high 
optimism  of  present-day  England  insists  on  bettering  its  lot.  The 
miracle  can  be  accomplished,  but  only  on  the  assumption  that  we 
abandon  the  old  theories  of  the  Manchester  School,  which  glorified 
low  prices  and  did  not  see  that  low  prices  of  commodities  meant  a 
low  standard  of  living  for  all  save  the  fortunate  few.  The  higher 
the  standard  of  living,  the  higher  will  be  the  demand  for,  and  the 
power  of,  national  production,  and  the  more  easily  shall  we  pay  for 
the  War.  There  will  be  no  room  in  the  next  generation  for  waste  in 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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THE   JUBILEE   OF  THE   ROYAL    COLONIAL   INSTITUTE. 

1.  FOUNDING  AND  NAME. 

On  June  26,  1868,  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Colonies  met 
together  at  Willis's  Booms  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  under  the  presidency 
of  Viscount  Bury,  and  agreed,  the  report  runs,  "  to  adopt  measures  for  forming 
an  Association  to  be  called  The  Colonial  Society  ".  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
which  in  these  latter  days  has  proved  so  fruitful  a  parent  oi  branch  institutes 
and  associations,  was  therefore  born,  like  many  another  prolific  parent,  under 
another  name  and  another  roof  from  that  in  which  it  has  since  made  its  home. 

The  familiar  title  of  the  present  day,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  recurrent 
criticism,  was  only  gradually  evolved.  Shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Colonial 
Society,  the  Queen's  permission  to  prefix  the  word  Eoyal  showed  that  its  aim 
had  obtained  official  sanction  and  approval,  which  was  again  emphasised  by 
the  grant  of  a  Charter  in  1882  ;  but  as  inconvenience  arose  from  the  similarity 
of  the  initials  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Society  to  those  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  its  designation  was  changed  on  March  7,  1870,  to  that  of  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Young,  who  was  so  long  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  Institute,  stated  shortly  before  his  death,  in  a 
letter  to  the  present  writer,  that  King  Edward,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  advocated 
the  merging  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  projected  Imperial  Institute 
in  1887.  Sir  Frederick  made  certain  objections,  and  the  suggestion  was  not 
pressed,  but  the  Imperial  Institute  was  founded  shortly  afterwards,  and  the 
opportunity  passed.  Other  names  for  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  have  since 
been  advocated,  but  so  far  any  concrete  proposal  has  always  raised  too  much 
opposition  to  be  carried. 

The  beginnings  were  small,  though  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  Colonial 
Society  had  only  174  Members  at  the  start,  but  its  first  list  of  V ice-Presidents 
and  Council  showed  that  the  young  Society  was  supported  by  several  notable 
men — the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Normanby,  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord  Granville, 
Stafford  Northcote,  Herman  Merivale,  John  Gorst,  and  Drummond  Wolff,  of 
Fourth  Party  fame.  The  Society  seems,  indeed,  according  to  present  ideas  of 
membership,  to  have  been  rather  heavily  staffed  on  the  quarter-deck  and  rather 
deficient  in  crew  for  so  light  a  craft.  In  the  second  year,  the  number  of  members 
had  risen  to  275  ;  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  1871,  when  the  mem- 
bership was  no  more  than  210,  suggesting  that  the  pace  had  been  too  hot  to 
last.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence  that  the  organisation 
definitely  passed  the  third  hundred  in  its  membership  list. 

From  that  time  there  was  no  looking  .back,  and  a  steady  growth  of  a  hundred 
members  or  so  a  year  is  noticeable.  By  1880,  the  eleventh  year,  the  Institute 
could  claim  a  thousand  members,  and  that  fact  alone  seemed  to  give  the  organisa- 
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tion  fresh]Vigour.  At  any  rate,  from  that  time  forward,  it  grew  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  members  or  more  a  year  for  several  years,  until  the  numbers 
reached  well  over  three  thousand  ;  then  came  a  long  period  of  stagnation,  and 
it  was  rather  ominous  that  in  1892  and  1893,  the  years  in  which  the  Institute 
might  have  celebrated  its  half-jubilee,  there  was  actually  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  membership  two  years  running.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before, 
and  it  has  never  actually  happened  since,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  history  so 
nearly  repeated  itself  in  this  respect  in  1907-8  that  a  crisis  was  precipitated  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute.  In  1907  the  membership  had  fallen  from  4,487  to 
4,437  ;  but  in  1908  it  had  increased  again  by  one.  The  roll  numbered  4,438  and 
the  election  of  the  one  additional  Fellow  might  have  been  claimed  by  a  much 
criticised  Council  as  evidence  that  the  rot  had  been  stopped.  As,  however, 
the  income  fell  in  that  year,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  one,  it  seems  a  tenable 
theory  that  the  solitary  recruit  who  flung  himself  into  the  breach  forgot  to  pay 
his  subscription.  The  writer  of  this  article  having  been  elected  in  that  year, 
the  topic  appears  at  once  of  too  delicate  and  too  intimate  a  nature  to  be  pursued 
further. 

2.  PREMISES. 

The  membership  of  a  learned  society  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  its  influence. 
Poverty  is  an  admirable  ideal  for  a  monastery,  but  not  for  an  Institute  which 
sets  out  to  found  a  great  library,  a  museum,  and  to  make  its  weight  felt  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  shaping  of  public  opinion.  Men  will  not 
join  a  society  unless  it  stands  for  something  definite;  but  it  will  not  stand  for 
very  much,  unless  a  considerable  number  of  men  join  it.  The  early  records  of 
the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  show  that  its  income  was  very  small — in  1872, 
for  instance,  it  was  less  than  £500.  Not  until  1880  did  it  reach  £2,000  a  year — 
a  sum  which  cannot  have  left  much  money  for  its  main  objects  after  rent 
and  salaries  had  been  paid. 

The  original  accommodation  of  the  Fellows  was  necessarily  modest.  For 
the  first  few  months  temporary  offices  were  placed  at  our  disposal  in  Victoria 
Chambers  by  Sir  George  Verdon,  a  member  of  the  Council.  In  1869  two  rooms 
were  taken  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel ;  in  the  following  year  the  Institute 
housed  itself  at  26  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall.  But  small  premises  in  a  side  street 
must  have  been  inconvenient,  and  in  any  case  unworthy  of  an  ambitious  or- 
ganisation, and  in  1871  the  society  moved  to  the  first  floor  of  15  Strand,  which 
was  taken  at  a  rent  of  £150  a  year — a  third  of  the  annual  income.  Two  years 
later  the  increased  membership  justified  an  extension,  and  the  upper  floor  of 
the  same  house  was  occupied  on  January  7,  1873.  This  remained  the  home  of 
the  Institute  for  the  next  twelve  years — it  was  here  that  two  of  the  present 
members  of  the  staff  (Mr.  William  Chamberlain,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
Major  J.  K.  Boose,  first  Librarian,  then  Secretary,  now  Travelling  Com- 
missioner) began  their  long  and  devoted  connection  with  the  Institute — but  the 
growth  of  membership  in  the  next  decade  made  the  accommodation  utterly 
inadequate. 
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The  next  move  was  far  more  venturesome.  The  demolition  of  Northumber- 
land House,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  Northumberland  Avenue  as 
one  of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London,  made  room  for  a  series  of  large  buildings 
— the  Constitutional  Club  and  several  large  hotels,  all  of  whose  occupants  have 
recently  been  evicted  by  the  War  Cabinet.  The  Koyal  Colonial  Institute  must 
have  had  a  prophetic  vision,  for  although  it  also  chose  Northumberland  Avenue 
for  its  permanent  home,  it  has  escaped  the  typhoon  of  war  commandeering 
which  now  seems  definitely  to  have  passed  away  in  the  direction  of  Kingsway. 
In  1883  the  lease  of  the  present  site  in  Northumberland  Avenue  was  acquired, 
and  after  a  total  expenditure  of  £50,000  part  of  the  present  building  was  occupied 
in  1885.  The  step  was  a  bold  one  for  an  organisation  whose  annual  income 
was  little  more  than  £3,000  a  year,  but  audacity  more  than  justified  itself.  The 
freehold  was  subsequently  purchased,  and  in  1910  the  Institute  had  grown 
sufficiently  to  occupy  the  whole  building.  Even  that  enlargement  has  proved 
inadequate,  despite  the  practical  rebuilding  of  the  house  throughout  ;  and  in 
1915  the  Council  acquired  the  freehold  of  five  houses  in  Craven  Street,  at  the 
back  of  the  present  building,  but  it  is  already  becoming  evident  that  the  growth 
of  accommodation  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  in  activities  and  member- 
ship, and  a  still  more  ambitious  scheme  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  near 
future.  The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  has  been  a  true  representative  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  that  its  expansion  has  been  steady  and  continuous — and  it, 
like  the  Empire,  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  development. 

3.  ITS  SCOPE  IN  1868. 

These  purely  domestic  details  may  serve  to  introduce  the  wider  question 
of  policy,  the  work  for  which  the  Institute  stands,  and  by  which  it  must  in  the 
long  run  justify  its  existence.  The  present  writer  has  never  quite  recovered 
from  his  astonishment  at  discovering  that  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  was  only 
founded  in  1868,  and  not  in  1568,  when  we  first  began  to  think  about  Colonies 
and  the  founding  of  a  British  Empire.  Had  that  been  done,  what  a  record 
we  could  have  boasted — our  transactions  might  have  included  papers  by 
Ealeigh,  and  our  rooms  might  have  contained  relics  of  his  travels  presentee! 
by  Drake.  We  should  certainly  have  boasted  Eichard  Hakluyt  as  one  of 
our  original  members,  and  among  the  Non-Eesident  Fellows  might  perhaps 
have  been  found  the  names  of  George  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

But  the  societies  to  which  our  old  adventurers  belonged  were  particular 
societies  established  to  found  or  develop  one  particular  country  ;  they  never 
seem  to  have  considered  the  advantage  of  co-operation  in  this  sphere  of  work. 
Even  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  whose  field  of  action 
covered  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  who  realised  better  than  any 
in  his  day  the  principles  for  which  the  Empire  was  coming  to  stand  as  a 
.whole,  had  no  idea  of  a  common  centre  in  London  for  colonists  to  meet 
and  to  discuss  their  common  interests.  Nor  did  those  constant,  and  in  the 
end  futile,  attacks  on  the  British  Empire,  made  by  the  Manchester  School  of 
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politicians,  lead  to  any  such  foundation  in  the  eighteen-forties.  Cobden  had 
already  been  dead  three  years,  and  the  influence  of  the  Manchester  School 
was  imperceptibly  beginning  to  wane,  when  the  Institute  was  founded  in  1868. 

It  was,  nevertheless,  a  time  of  extraordinary  Colonial  activity  and  develop- 
ment. Two  years  previously  delegates  from  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia  had  met  in  London  to  discuss  confederation  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  the  British  North  America  Act  had  just  been  passed,  but  the  Dominion 
as  we  know  it  was  not  yet  in  existence.  British  Columbia  had  not  yet  joined  the 
union,  and  the  position  of  the  North- West  Territories  and  Eupert's  Land  was 
still  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy,  which  was  not  altogether  stilled  by  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  Lord  Granville  at  the  first  public  dinner  of  the  Institute. 

Australia  was  even  less  advanced.  Her  population  of  a  million  was  already 
divided  into  five  States,  but  there  was  no  thought  of  federation — indeed,  Eobert 
Lowe,  afterwards  famous  in  English  home  politics,  had  recently  denounced 
the  idea  in  the  full-blooded  tones  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  soon 
became  familiar,  as  "  a  thing  accursed,  the  wretched  offspring  of  tyranny  and 
indolence  still-born"  ;  he  foretold  that  "  shouts  of  ridicule  would  reverberate 
through  the  Empire  "  at  the  very  thought  that  the  Australians  "  would  pollute 
their  souls  "  with  any  federal  project.  But  the  resurrection  of  old  speeches 
is  at  best  a  sardonic  comment  on  the  little  wisdom  with  which  the  world  is 
proverbially  governed. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  the  white  population  numbered  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  the  second  Maori  war  was  dying  out,  and  Sir  George  Grey  had 
just  had  his  historic  quarrel  with  the  Colonial  Office  ;  South  Africa  was  on 
the  eve  of  greater  events.  The  year  before  the  Institute  was  founded,  some 
children  in  the  Hope  Town  District  who  had  been  playing  with  pebbles  dis- 
covered later  that  those  same  pebbles  were  diamonds,  and  Kimberley  was 
founded  three  years  afterwards ;  in  that  year,  too,  David  Livingstone 
stood  for  the  first  time  on  the  shore  of  Tanganyika,  sick  at  heart  with  the  evil  of 
slavery,  "  the  open  sore  of  the  world  ".  Basutoland  was  just  annexed,  and  a 
scheme  for  the  federation  of  South  Africa  had  been  put  forward  a  whole  genera- 
tion before  its  time.  And  a  few  months  after  the  Institute  was  founded,  a 
delicate  youth  sailed  from  England  for  Natal  in  search  of  health,  one  Cecil 
John  Ehodes,  whose  mark  now  lies  deep  in  history. 

Clearly  there  was  much  for  a  Colonial  Society  to  do  in  London  when  such 
things  were  moving  in  the  outer  world.  There  were  many  spheres  of  activity 
open  to  any  body  of  men  interested  in  the  Colonies — they  could  become  a  social 
club,  a  learned  society,  or  a  political  body.  It  is  evident  that  some  little 
conflict  of  purpose  was  apparent  at  the  start.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  thought 
that  the  Society  should  take  its  share  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  day  ;  his 
view  was  quietly  overruled  by  Lord  Bury  and  others,  who  had  in  mind  a 
learned  body  after  the  model  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  rather  than 
a  social  club  on  the  lines  of  the  Oriental  or  the  august  institutions  of  Pall  Mall. 
The  latter  view  was  adopted,  and  their  victory  is  seen  in  the  determination 
to  elect  Fellows  and  not  members,  and  to  model  the  rules  on  the  lines  of 
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the  learned  rather  than  the  social  foundations  of  the  time  ;  but  their  opponents, 
who  wished  for  a  common  meeting-ground  for  Colonial  society  in  London, 
were  by  no  means  discouraged  by  the  rebuff.  The  social  side  of  the  Institute 
gradually  asserted  itself,  and  when  a  smoking-room  was  added,  the  minority, 
if  they  were  a  minority,  won  their  first  victory  over  the  more  austere  school. 
(A  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  Koyal  Society  over  the  same  burning  topic 
in  the  same  period,  in  which  the  smokers  were  routed  with  heavy  slaughter.) 
The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  afternoon  tea,  which  has  led  during  the  last 
three  years  to  a  recognised  bi-monthly  reception  and  the  formation  of  a  Social 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  are  present  to  receive  overseas  guests.  But 
there  the  matter  has  remained  for  the  present,  and  the  Institute  is  still  more  of 
a  learned  society,  with  a  social  side,  than  a  club  ;  but  probably  this  matter  will 
again  come  up,  and  the  indecisive  battle  be  resumed  when  the  lesser  war  in 
Europe  is  over. 

In  this  place  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  another  controversy  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  feminist  agi- 
tation, and  some  ten  years  back  it  was  suggested  that  ladies  should  have  the 
right  to  be  elected.  A  hot  controversy  at  once  arose,  which  was  not  quelled  by 
the  legal  opinion  that  a  woman  could  not  be  made  a  Fellow  under  the  Charter. 
That  particular  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of 
Associates,  with  various  restricted  privileges,  and  a  number  of  ladies  joined 
the  Institute.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling  in  the  smoking-room 
and  places  where  they  talk,  but  the  revolution  was  soon  taken  for  granted. 
Indeed,  the  present  Secretary  has  instituted  meetings  and  lectures  for  ladies 
in  the  Library,  and  the  building  has  not  yet  fallen  about  his  ears. 

The  decision  to  exclude  politics,  arrived  at  by  the  inaugural  meeting,  has 
also  been  a  subject  of  periodic  controversy.  Everybody  knows  politics  when 
they  see  it,  but  it  is  as  difficult  for  a  Council  to  define  politics  as  Pilate  found  it 
to  define  truth.  Unless  the  Institute  had  restricted  itself  (as  it  could  not  without 
stultifying  its  whole  existence)  to  dealing  with,  say,  nothing  but  the  geography 
and  the  products  of  the  Empire,  it  was  bound  to  touch  on  politics  from  time 
to  time.  Some  of  the  papers  read  by  Fellows  or  distinguished  guests  necessarily 
mentioned  political  questions,  and  the  subsequent  discussions  gave  an  obvious 
opportunity  to  politically  minded  Fellows  to  air  their  views,  not  always  perhaps 
with  the  grave  reticence  demanded  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  learned  society. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  politics  may  be  briefly  stated.  If  politics  were 
permitted,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  confined  to  the  domestic 
controversies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  controversies  of  every  province 
of  the  Empire  would  have  to  be  debated  at  length.  As  every  self-respecting 
British  Colony  has  its  party  politics,  the  Institute  must  speedily  have  become 
a  perfect  hot-bed  of  dispute  ;  and,  moreover,  the  fact  that  a  Government 
advocating  a  policy  has  to  concentrate  its  resources  in  its  own  Parliament,  while 
the  Opposition  is  free  to  adopt  any  tactics  it  chooses,  would  have  made  the  In* 
stitute  a  centre  for  all  the  minorities — a  sort  of  Colonial  Cave  of  Adullam.  It 
would  have  been,  as  it  were,  in  a  permanent  Opposition  to  every  Colonial  Govern^ 
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ment  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Office  at  home,  and  this  would  gravely  have  militated 
against  its  serious  work  in  non-political  spheres. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bed-rock  fact  had  to  be  recognised  that  the  British 
Empire  was  a  political  institution,  and  as  such  the  refusal  to  mention  politics 
in  any  shape  or  form  would  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  almost  as  much 
as  too  great  indulgence  in  that  exciting  sport. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  session  show  that  the  renunciation  was  not 
too  strictly  adhered  to.  The  very  first  paper  read  was  entitled  "  The  Eelations 
of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  "  ;  it  was  followed  in  the  second  session 
by  another  on  the  same  subject  (a  paper  on  "  The  Colonial  Question"),  another 
on  "  Self-supporting  Emigration,"  and  a  third  on  "  Colonisation,"  which  caused 
so  animated  a  discussion  that  the  meeting  had  to  be  twice  adjourned  before 
all  those  who  wished  to  express  their  opinion  had  been  heard.  It  can  hardly 
be  maintained  that  any  of  these  subjects  were  non-political ;  one  or  two  raised 
acutely  controversial  problems,  and  none  of  the  speakers  made  any  con- 
siderable efforts  to  cloak  their  opinions.  In  contrast  to  these,  papers  on  "  The 
Suez  Canal,"  "The  Eesources  of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  "  The  Physical  Aspect  of 
Natal "  were  also  read  ;  it  is  significant  that  the  discussions  were  usually  shorter 
and  less  outspoken  than  on  the  political  papers.  Man,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  a  political  animal. 

An  amusing  light  is  thrown  on  the  attempt  to  exclude  politics  by  the  speeches 
at  the  inevitable  Inaugural  Dinner  which  was  held  on  March  10, 1869,  at  Willis's 
Eooms.  Of  the  200  who  sat  down  to  the  banquet,  four  were  Cabinet  Ministers, 
including  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  himself  been  Colonial 
Secretary  several  years  before.  It  was  a  memorable  evening,  and  the  proceedings 
must  have  been  prolonged,  for  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  speeches  were  made, 
and  twelve  toasts  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm — there  were  giants  on  the  earth 
in  those  days  and  war  rations  were  unknown.  But  more  than  half  the  speeches 
touched  on  politics,  some  directly  and  at  considerable  length  ;  and  not  one  of 
the  speakers  seems  to  have  mentioned  the  scientific  or  literary  aims  which 
were  the  main  and  indeed,  according  to  the  Chairman,  the  only  object  of  the 
Institute. 

The  speeches  make  curious  reading  now.  Immediately  after  the  loyal 
toast,  that  of  the  United  States  was  proposed,  and  the  American  Ambassador,  in 
his  response,  made  the  tactful  suggestion  "  that  some  of  the  Colonies  which  now 
flourish  under  the  Dominion  of  Her  Majesty  may,  in  process  of  time,  find 
themselves  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States  "  ! — advice  which, 
however  it  might  have  appealed  to  the  Manchester  School,  was  rather  ill-timed 
at  the  inaugural  festival  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  This  little  piece  of 
propaganda  was  effectively  answered  by  Sir  George  Cartier,  late  in  the  evening, 
when  he  remarked  that  "  so  long  as  England  shall  be  England,  and  so  long  as 
England  shall  enjoy  the  freedom  and  the  advantage  of  a  Parliament,  our  political 
gravitation  and  our  political  affection  will  always  be  towards  the  Mother  Country." 
The  French-Canadian  statesman  proceeded  to  say  that  between  two  such  nations 
as  the  British  and  the  American  no  disagreements  could  ever  arise—they 
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never  do  in  after-dinner  speeches — but,  if  they  should  unhappily  arise,  "  We  in 
Canada  are  ready  to  accept  our  position.  If  that  unfortunate  day  ever  should 
come,  we  shall  be  there."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  American  Ambassador 
found  that  he  had  wasted  his  evening.  Now  the  wheel  has  come  round  full  circle, 
and  all  such  differences,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  have  disappeared  in  the 
whole-hearted  co-operation  of  England  and  America  in  the  present  crusade 
for  the  liberty  of  the  world. 

But  Sir  George  Cartier  made  another  remark  of  some  interest  to-day. 
Referring  to  the  new  Canadian  Constitution,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  authors, 
he  said  that  "  our  Dominion,  our  Confederation,  is  not  formed  on  the  democratic 
principle  ;  the  representative  element  is  a  part  of  it,  but  it  is  founded  on  a 
monarchical  basis  " — and  he  went  on  to  contrast  this  with  the  wholly  democratic 
character  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  naturally  admitting,  as  politeness 
to  a  guest  demanded,  that  the  Eepublic  had  made  a  great  success  of  democracy, 
but  making  it  none  the  less  clear  that  he  and  those  for  whom  he  spoke  preferred 
their  own  type  of  Government.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  change  in 
political  ideas  and  the  valuation  of  words  as  political  symbols,  that  seventy 
years  before  this  speech  was  made,  Washington,  and  those  who  acted  with  him — 
the  aristocratic  founders  of  the  American  Eepublic — had  used  the  word  democracy 
as  though  it  were  synonymous  with  "  mob  "  or  "  rabble,"  and  spoke  of  re- 
presentative institutions  as  sharply  contrasted  with  the  evil  of  democracy  ; 
to  Cartier,  and  the  men  of  his  time,  democracy  had  become  synonymous  with 
the  representative  institutions  of  the  republic  which  Washington  had  founded, 
as  contrasted  with  a  monarchy  ;  in  our  day,  the  word  has  changed  again,  and 
is  now  used  commonly  by  both  monarchists  and  republicans,  and  even  by  men 
who  are  as  precise  in  their  language  as  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Balfour,  to 
connote  all  Government  on  a  popular  basis  as  opposed  to  autocracy.  It  is 
only  in  Germany  that  the  word  has  retained  its  evil  savour. 

This  inaugural  banquet  was  the  first  of  many,  fortunately  less  exhaustive 
or  exhausting  in  the  number  of  toasts,  at  which  the  Institute  has  entertained 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  Among  its  many  distinguished  guests  in 
late  years  have  been  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  on  his  return  from  Canada 
(whose  resumption  of  his  former  position  as  President  has  given  such  universal 
satisfaction),  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  General  Botha  (on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  great  Imperial  Conferences),  and  Earl  Grey,  who,  for 
several  years  after  his  prolonged  reign  at  Ottawa,  took  a  leading  part  in  en- 
larging the  activities  of  the  Institute.  The  War  has  brought  these  functions 
to  an  end  for  the  time  being,  but  the  ritual  of  public  dinner,  with  the  ensuing 
sacrifice  of  an  eminent  guest,  is  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  British  creed  for  the 
suspension  to  be  anything  but  temporary.  The  last  notable  function  of  the 
kind  was  the  send-off  to  Sir  Eider  Haggard  on  his  tour  round  the  world  in  1916, 
when  he  investigated  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  the  possibilities  of  post- War 
settlement  in  the  Dominions. 

"  The  one  great  object  of  the  Society,"  said  the  first  President  in  his  inaugural 
address,  "  the  idea  to  which  every  other  will  be  subordinate,  is  to  diffuse,  as 
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much  as  lies  in  its  power,  accurate  information  upon  Colonial  subjects  among 
our  countrymen."  Postprandial  oratory,  however  excellent  as  a  digestive, 
or  even  a  soporific,  is  not  necessarily  the  diffusion  of  accurate  information,  and 
the  real  work  of  the  Institute  has  mainly  been  done  in  the  reading  of  papers 
on  Colonial  subjects.  A  large  programme,  covering  a  very  wide  field,  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  British  Empire  in  its  social  and  industrial  aspects,  has  been 
gradually  carried  out ;  and  the  series  of  volumes  which  comprise  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  shows  that  it  may  not  unfairly  claim  to 
have  achieved  its  aim.*  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  summarise  this 
programme  of  papers  year  by  year  ;  it  must  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  comprise 
a  very  valuable  body  of  information,  a  library  in  miniature,  as  it  were,  of  the 
British  Empire  and  its  more  recent  developments. 

4.    A  STATIC  PERIOD. 

But  although  the  programme  of  papers  varies  little  year  by  year,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Institute  when  the  ex- 
cellent promise  of  early  days  was  not  fulfilled,  and  for  twenty  years  it  made 
practically  no  progress.  In  1889  the  steady  increase  in  the  membership  began 
to  sag  ;  by  1892  there  was  even  a  slight  decline.  For  the  next  four  years 
practically  no  increase  was  shown  ;  a  sudden  spurt  raised  the  membership  to 
the  4,000  figure  in  1897 — possibly  as  the  result  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Celebrations — but  thereafter  for  ten  years  the  number  was  almost  stationary, 
and  the  Institute  did  little  but  mark  time.  What  makes  this  stagnation  the 
more  curious  is  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  during  those  years  that  the  Empire 
was  expanding,  that  men  became  conscious  of  its  potentialities  and  privileges, 
Imperialism  became  a  living  force,  and  the  Imperial  Conference  was  founded. 
During  the  years  when  the  Institute  should  have  led  the  way  it  was  unfortunately 
least  effective. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  stagnation  are  obvious.  The  founding  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  in  1887  undoubtedly  took  away  a  certain  amount  of  support. 
Part  of  the  work  which  the  Colonial  Institute  had  done  was  undertaken  by 
other  societies — the  Imperial  Federation  League,  {or  example,  took  up  specially 
a  subject  which  had  only  been  discussed  academically  by  the  Institute,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Institute  itself,  from  whatever  cause,  was  a  little  out 
of  touch  with  the  great  events  of  the  day,  and  subsided  for  the  time  into  the 
peaceful  backwater  of  a  learned  society,  which  has  no  ambition  save  to  retain, 
but  not  increase,  its  place  in  the  sun. 

One  important  work,  however,  was  steadily  going  forward  during  these  quiet 
years,  for  it  was  at  this  time  that  our  good  friend,  Boose,  whose  name  should 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  by  every  student  of  Imperial  history,  was  forming 
the  great  library  which  is  the  material  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  the  Institute. 
How  he  did  it  is  his  own  secret ;  by  what  flattering  devices  he  charmed  books 

*  A  few  years  back  the  present  writer  had  occasion  to  run  through  the  whole  of  these  papers 
gemino  ab  ovo.    With  the  possible  exception  of  Gough  Island,  which  is  uninhabited,  the  one  spot 
h\d  been  overlooked  appeared  to  be  Socotra. 
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out  of  reluctant  publishers  or  second-hand  booksellers  on  the  small  available 
funds,  I  know  not.  But  he  not  merely  made  the  library — he  knew  every  book 
and  pamphlet  in  it,  and  could  put  his  hand  on  it  at  a  moment's  notice.  It 
happened  some  years  back  that  I  used  the  library  almost  daily  for  months  at 
a  time,  and  had  occasion  to  consult  forgotten  books  on  the  most  out-of-the-way 
subjects.  I  hardly  ever  used  the  catalogue ;  it  was  easier  to  "  look  it  up  in 
Boose."  His  energetic  successor,  Mr.  Lewin,  has  carried  on  the  work  so 
vigorously  that  not  only  the  shelves  but  the  floor  and  tables  groan  under 
the  weight  of  literature,  and  the  library  of  the  Institute  has  become  a  unique 
collection  which  could  not  be  replaced  if  it  were  scattered  or  destroyed.  The 
foundation  of  the  library  dates  from  about  1872,  when  the  Institute  was  housed 
in  the  Strand.  It  did  not,  however,  grow  very  rapidly  in  those  premises,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  present  house  was  acquired  in  Northumber- 
land Avenue  that  it  became  a  really  representative  collection.  Of  late  years 
the  number  of  books  published  annually  in  and  on  the  Empire  has  increased 
enormously,  and  the  inflow  of  literature,  and  of  those  official  publications  which 
are  more  accurately  described  as  reading  matter,  has  sometimes  taxed  the 
resources  of  Mr.  Lewin  and  his  always  occupied  assistant,  Mr.  Pike,  rather 
heavily.  One  generous  benefaction  deserves  special  notice — the  gift  by  Mr. 
Delaval  Cobham  of  his  collection  of  books  on  Cyprus,  a  library  within  a  library, 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  wall  of  the  inner  room. 

Two  weak  points,  and  only  two,  exist ;  if  they  are  mentioned  here,  it  is 
with  the  assurance  that  some  member  of  the  Institute  will  remedy  the  defect 
as  a  Jubilee  gift.  Its  collection  of  Indian  books  is  far  from  adequate,  and 
although  it  has  a  collection  of  postage  stamps,  presented  by  the  Dominion  and 
Colonial  Governments,  and  a  useful  working  collection  of  books  on  Philately, 
the  gift  of  the  relatives  of  the  late  Captain  Vallancey,  it  has  no  collection  of  coins. 
The  shortcomings,  as  it  happens,  represent  two  weak  points  in  the  Institute 
itself.  Although  the  Charter  which  was  granted  in  1882  sets  forth,  as  the  object 
of  the  Institute,  that  it  is  "  to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  our  Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Possessions,  as  our  Indian 
Empire,"  it  has  never  boasted  many  Indian  members,  largely  on  account  of  the 
tacit  limitation  implied  in  its  name.  *  And  the  lack  of  a  cabinet  of  coins  in 
the  library  is  no  doubt  symptomatic  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  ambitions 
of  the  Institute  have  often  been  greater  than  its  pecuniary  resources. 

5.  KENEWED  PROGRESS,  1909. 

Undoubtedly  the  stagnation  of  the  Institute  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  its  more  energetic  members, 
prominent  among  whom  was  Archibald  Colquhoun,  and  this  feeling  came  to  a 
head  in  1909.  Whatever  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  cure  was  effectual. 
Colquhoun  took  over  the  small  JOURNAL  of  the  Institute,  transformed  it  into 

*  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  Institute  has  only  112  members  in  India,  to  543  in  the 
Argentine ;  only  14  members  in  Wales,  but  53  in  Guatemala. 

Z 
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UNITED  EMPIRE,  and  made  it  a  good  deal  more  than  a  bare  record  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Institute.  Major  Boose  deserted  the  Librarian's  chair  for  the 
Secretary's  stool,  succeeding  Mr.  O'Halloran,  who  had  for  twenty-eight  years 
occupied  the  latter  position  and  who  had  now  retired  on  a  well-earned 
pension,  and  the  same  magic  which  had  brought  new  books  into  the  library- 
soon  began  to  bring  new  members  into  the  Institute.  He  travelled  through 
the  Empire,  visiting  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  the 
West  Indies  ;  at  every  town  he  came  to  there  was  a  public  reception,  and 
new  members  joined.  He  was  a  diner-out  on  a  heroic  scale,  but  the  effect 
of  this,  the  first  publicity  campaign  of  the  Institute,  was  soon  seen.  The 
membership,  which  had  been  no  more  than  4,500  in  1909,  reached  ten  thousand 
in  1914.  The  increase  has  been  kept  up  in  spite  of  the  War,  which  has  caused 
some  resignations  and,  unhappily,  the  loss  of  many  members  killed  in  action ; 
and  under  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  took  over  the  Secretaryship,  at  first  in  an 
honorary  capacity,  when  Major  Boose's  health  temporarily  broke  down  early 
in  1915,  the  membership  has  reached  over  twelve  thousand. 

Membership  is  the  test  of  success,  scarcely  of  achievement.  But  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute  have  increased  with  its  growth.  A  Trade  and  Industry 
Committee  was  formed,  and  while  this  department  concerned  itself  with  im- 
portant questions  of  policy  as  well  as  with  practical  business  needs,  those  of 
us  to  whom  the  operations  of  commerce  are  profound  mysteries  were  gratified 
that  the  Institute  did  not  neglect  the  academic  sphere,  but  established  an 
Imperial  Studies  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  London  University,  to 
give  lectures  mainly  on  historical  subjects — a  development  which  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whose  own  "Historical 
Geography  of  the  British  Empire  "  was  in  a  very  real  sense  the  forerunner  of 
these  activities.  This  Committee  has  recently  been  considerably  enlarged, 
and  its  sphere  of  work  correspondingly  widened. 

Another  committee,  which  was  formed  to  discuss  the  whole  problem  of  emi- 
gration a  few  years  ago,  has  now  very  properly  been  given  the  distinctive  title 
of  Standing  Committee.  The  question  is,  indeed,  a  permanent  one.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  first  discussions  in  the  first  session  of  the  Institute 
in  1869,  when  incidentally  the  author  of  the  paper  caused  some  offence  by  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  the  first  colonist ;  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
a  century  hence,  when  all  of  us  have  become  Resident  Fellows  elsewhere,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  who  is  yet  unborn  will  be  reading  a  paper  entitled, 
"  A  Suggestion  for  a  New  and  Scientific  Method  of  Distributing  the  Population 
of  the  Empire  in  A.D.  2020."  The  subject  is  emphatically  one  with  which  the 
Institute  is  qualified  to  deal,  since  its  membership  is  both  domestic  and  overseas, 
and  it  can  therefore  discuss  the  problem  in  its  two  phases,  as  a  relief  for  popu- 
lation at  home  and  an  asset  to  our  sparsely  peopled  territories  abroad.  The 
War  has  necessarily  suspended  its  operations  for  the  time  being  ;  but  since  the 
matter  is  certain  to  press  for  attention  for  many  years,  in  view  of  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  despite  all  the  losses  of  war, 
it  may  be  predicted  that  the  Standing  Committee  has  still  a  useful  future  before 
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it.  In  addition  to  it,  the  Institute  has  since  the  War  had  another  Committee 
for  Empire  Land  Settlement  which  has  busied  itself  with  the  problem  of  finding 
land  (both  at  home  and  overseas)  for  the  ex-service  man,  and  has  exercised 
a  distinct  influence,  by  more  than  one  deputation,  on  the  policy  of  the 
Government. 

A  recent  development,  which  would  have  astonished  the  founders  of  the 
Institute  and  many  of  its  older  members,  is  the  establishment  by  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  of  colonies  of  its  own. 

The  first  of  the  home  branches  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  was  founded, 
appropriately  enough,  at  Bristol  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  ¥.  J.  Lennard  of  that 
city — long  celebrated  as  an  old  colonial  port  and  the  home  of  the  Cabots,  and 
more  recently  as  the  home  of  the  new  Avonmouth  route  to  Canada.  The 
branch  was  formed  in  1918,  and  its  building  (a  Colonial  Institute  in  miniature, 
even  to  the  library  presented  by  Mr.  Lennard)  was  opened  on  May  18,  1915, 
a  few  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War ,  by  the  late  Earl  Grey. 

But  the  War,  which  has  stopped  so  many  enterprises,  has  rather  quickened 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  in  this  direction.  A  second  branch  was  formed 
at  Leicester  in  1917  ;  the  present  year  has  already  seen  the  foundation  of 
three  more— at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Bournemouth — and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  Institute  has  "  power  to  add 
to  their  number  "  in  the  immediate  future. 

Of  overseas  branches,  the  first  was  formed  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
in  the  same  year,  1913,  that  Bristol  set  up  for  itself;  two  other  branches 
followed  in  the  same  year,  both  external  to  the  British  Empire — one  in  Gua- 
temala, which  has  47  members,  the  other  in  Buenos  Aires,  with  685  members. 
Within  the  British  Dominions,  a  branch  was  formed  in  British  Guiana  last 
year,  after  a  visit  paid  to  the  Colony  by  Major  Boose.  It  would  not  be  very 
surprising  if,  within  the  next  few  years,  additional  branches  were  opened  at 
Jerusalem  and  Baghdad  ;  several  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  are  now  on 
active  service  in  these  two  cities,  and  one,  at  least,  wrote  home  recently  that  he 
preferred  the  Thames  to  the  Tigris,  and  would  willingly  exchange  the  whole 
Garden  of  Eden  for  Northumberland  Avenue. 

But  it  is  in  these  new  branches,  already  founded  and  to  be  founded,  that 
much  of  the  future  progress  of  the  Institute  will  lie.  Grave  problems  of  growth 
and  adjustment  lie  before  the  Empire  in  the  next  half -century,  which  will  tax 
the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  and  the  common  sense  of  our  people  to  the  utmost ; 
and,  in  the  solution  of  these  problems, it  is  our  legitimate  hope  that  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  will  take  a  leading  part. 

A.  WYATT  TILBY. 
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OVERSEAS    POETRY.* 

By  Sir  HERBERT  WARREN,  K.C.V.O. 

"  Send  but  a  song  oversea  for  us  !  " 

WHEN  I  began  to  lecture  on  overseas  poetry  I  knew  little.  I  know  now  somewhat- 
more.  I  hope  you  will  learn  a  little  from  my  discourse  to-day,  and  I  hope  I  may 
learn  something  from  you,  for  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  there  are  many  here  who  know  far 
more  about  special  points  than  I  do.  To  one  thing  I  will  put  forward  a  claim — it  is 
Dante's  famous  claim.  I  started  with  a  great  love  for,  and  faith  in,  my  subject,  and 
that  love  and  faith  have  constantly  increased. 

"  Overseas  Poetry  " — it  is  a  large  subject,  a  scattered  subject,  an  ever-growing 
subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  it  exhaustively  or  proportionately.  When  a  summary, 
not  always  quite  faithful,  of  my  earlier  lectures  appeared,  I  was  at  once  told  that  I 
had  done  less  than  justice  here,  and  more  than  justice  there  ;  that  I  had  praised  the 
wrong  people,  and  omitted  the  right ;  that  I  had  patronised  when  I  approved,  and 
shown  my  incompetence  when  I  disapproved.  The  lecturer  on  poetry  must  always 
be  liable  to  this.  Poetry  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  de  gustibus — you  know  the  rest.  I 
always  think  the  best  office  a  lecturer  on  poetry  can  perform  is  to  gather  and  display 
specimens.  This  is  especially,  I  think,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  new,  fresh, 
young  growths  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  decide  by  what  standard 
to  judge  them.  So  many  critics  expect  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Their  own 
standards,  too,  are  not  quite  ours. 

People  constantly  ask  me,  "  After  all,  have  the  '  Colonies,'  as  this  kind  of  person 
generally  still  calls  them,  produced  any  great  poets  ?  "  If  I  say  "  No,  but  they  have 
produced  some  good  ones,"  they  think  I  am  damning  them  with  faint  praise.  A  famous 
old  Professor,  now  deceased,  a  well-known  character  in  Oxford,  seeming  artless,  but 
not  so  artless  as  he  seemed,  when  a  friend  of  mine  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his 
poetry,  replied,  "  I  think  your  poetry  could  best  be  described  by  a  parody  of  Gray's 
well-known  line  :  we  might  say  of  it : 

'  Beneath  the  great  how  far,  but  quite  among  the  good.' " 

My  friend  was  not  pleased  when  his  poetry  was  thus  appraised.  Nor  are  the 
Dominions.  It  is  like  the  question,  also  constantly  asked,  Has  the  war  produced  any 
"  great  poetry  "  ?  That  is  another  matter.  I  doubt  if  it  has,  or  can,  while  it  lasts,  but 
it  has  produced  a  great  deal,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  well  worth  reading.  Two  poems 
it  has  produced  which  to  my  mind  and  taste  are  quite  first-rate  in  their  way,  both 
poignant,  one  public  and  patriotic,  the  other  private  and  personal.  "  For  all  we 
have  and  are,"  and  "  Have  you  news  of  my  boy  Jack  ?  "  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  they  are  both  the  work  of  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling. 

*  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  held  at  the  Cation  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
January  23,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K-.C.B;,  K;C.M.G.,  in  the  chair. 
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But  let  us  give  up  these  questions  and  these  estimates.  I  question  if  they  are  of 
much  use.  The  truth  is  that  the  genesis  of  poetry  is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  It 
depends,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  mainly  on  a  certain  stirring  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
wind  of  the  spirit,  as  we  know,  "  bloweth  whithersoever  it  listeth."  Its  chief  secret  is 
passion. 

Well,  war  certainly  produces  enough  of  passion.  But  passion  alone  will  not  produce 
art.  You  must  have  the  trained  artist.  The  wind  blowing  through  an  open  window, 
still  more  through  a  broken  pane,  will  produce  noise,  but  it  will  not  produce  music.  It 
must  blow  over  an  aeolian  harp.  And  such  an  aeolian  harp,  only  infinitely  more 
complex  than  any  lifeless  instrument,  is  the  living  soul  of  the  poet.  I  had  already 
written  these  words  when,  looking  over  again  the  poems  of  a  Canadian  poet,  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  anon,  Wilfred  Campbell,  I  found  the  same  simile  had  occurred  to  him. 
He  writes  : — 

"  I  am  a  sad  Aeolian  lyre 
On  which  the  wind  of  destiny  sings 

Earth's  discords,  or  her  glad  desire, 
Until  some  dread  hand  break  my  strings." 

To  produce  the  artist,  first  genius  is  required,  and  then  training,  and  of  that  training 
a  great  part  is  tradition.  Universities,  Academies,  schools,  coteries,  conservatoires, 
a  leisured  and  literary  class,  all  these  are  wanted  to  produce  the  poet  and  the  painter 
and  the  musician.  These  are,  or  have  been,  abundant  in  Europe.  They  are  only 
beginning  to  abound  in  the  Dominions. 

The  Dominions,  each  and  all,  are  great,  poetic  countries.  They  have  their 
magnificent  and  varied  scenery.  But  much  of  this  still  lacks  association.  They  have 
splendid  races  in  the  making,  but  they  are  not  yet  fully  made.  Until  they  are  made 
you  cannot  get  a  peculiar  national  poetry.  You  only  get  imitations  of  the  race 
from  which  they  came.  It  is  the  song  of  the  "  native  born  "  that  is  really  typical. 
They  have  advanced  greatly  in  the  last  fifty  years.  If  we  look  into  their  poetic  history 
most  of  them  have  a  record  of  about  a  century,  not  more.  Those  who  ask  of  them 
what  they  call "  real  "  or  "  great "  poetry  are  often  asking  for  something  which  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  they  should  yet  give. 

Who  are  the  great  English  poets  ?  They  are  for  the  most  part  men  who  have 
had  a  rich,  many-coloured  education,  or  at  any  rate  a  rich,  many-coloured  experience. 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden  and  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Scott, 
Tennyson,  Browning — is  not  this  true  of  all  of  them  ?  Genius,  of  course,  seems  to 
break  all  rules.  The  genius  of  Bunyan,  the  genius  of  Burns,  the  genius  of  John  Bright 
or  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  seems  independent  of  Universities  and  Academies  and  Schools. 
But  Bunyan  and  Burns  had  more  education  than  is  often  realised.  They  both  knew 
some  Latin,  and  Burns  knew  some  French  also.  And  they  both  had  models  in  the 
literature  round  them.  Can  you  expect  anything  like  this  from  the  Colonial  Pioneers  ? 

Poetry  should  be — good  poetry  is — the  outcome  of  the  poet's  life.  What  was  their 
life  ?  I  think  it  is  best  depicted  in  a  poem  of  one  who  knows,  in  "  The  Old  Australian 
Ways  "  of  Paterson. 
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The  Old  Australian  Ways. 

Our  fathers  came  of  roving  stock 

That  could  not  fixed  abide  : 
And  we  have  followed  field  and  flock 

Since  e'er  we  learnt  to  ride  :   . 
By  miners'  camp  and  shearing  shed, 

In  land  of  heat  and  drought, 
We  followed  where  our  fortunes  led, 
With  fortune  always  on  ahead, 

And  always  further  out. 

Large  parts  of  all  the  great  Dominions  are  still,  to  some  extent,  in  this  stage  and 
will  continue  so  for  a  long  time.  It  is  their  strength  as  well  as  their  weakness.  But 
the  Dominions  as  a  whole,  and  as  regards  their  poetiy,  have  passed  beyond  this 
stage.  They  possess  now  their  great  cities,  already  historic,  they  have  their  Uni- 
versities and  intellectual  centres.  They  have  passed  through  their  first  and  second 
stages  of  poetry,  and  are  entering  on  their  third.  Above  all,  like  ourselves,  they  are 
becoming  "  Imperial."  This  great  struggle  has  precipitated  the  process.  It  has 
mixed  up  and  fused  the  different  factors  as  nothing  else  could.  As  it  stands  to-day 
their  poetry  shows  this.  It  has  common  characteristics.  It  has  the  restlessness,  the 
fever,  the  cleverness  of  modern  cities  along  with  the  freedom  of  the  wide  open  spaces. 
It  is  still  largely  an  open-air  poetry,  the  poetry  of  men  of  action  and  movement.  It 
is  tinged  with  the  British  love  and  spirit  of  sport.  It  is  to-day  deeply  dyed  with 
the  spirit  of  war.  It  shows,  I  think,  three  main  notes,  love  of  the  new  home,  love  of 
the  old  home,  and  love  of  the  Empire  which  includes  both. 

With  which  Dominion  then  shall  we  begin  ?  Let  us  begin  with  the  nearest — 
it  shows  how  far  they  all  are — with  Canada. 

CANADA. 

Is  there  a  Canadian  poetry  ?  Is  it  distinctive  ?  Has  it  a  colour  and  character 
of  its  own  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  Canadian 
Poetry,  edited  in  1913  by  one  who  was  yesterday  a  leading  living  Canadian  poet,  but 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  to-day  no  longer  so — Wilfred  Campbell.  Canada  and  the  Empire 
owe  him  a  real  debt  for  this  book,  for  his  love  of  poetry,  and  for  his  own  verse  ;  for 
the  standard  he  set  before  his  country  and  himself,  and  the  standard  he  attained.  Mr. 
Wilfred  Campbell,  the  compiler  of  the  volume,  was  born  in  1861.  He  is  certainly 
a  poet  of  Empire,  as  anyone  will  say  who  reads  his  "  England."  It  is  a  fine  poem 
of  Empire.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  all.  I  can  only  give  a  few  stanzas. 

North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

Wherever  their  triumphs  be, 
Their  glory  goes  home  to  the  ocean -girt  isle 
Where  the  heather  blooms  and  the  roses  smile, 

With  the  green  Isle  under  her  lee. 
And  if  ever  the  smoke  of  an  alien  gun 

Should  threaten  her  iron  repose, 
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Shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the  world, 

Face  to  face  with  her  foes, 
Scot  and  Celt  and  Saxon  are  one, 

Where  the  glory  of  England  goes : 
Till  the  last  great  freedom  is  found, 

And  the  last  great  truth  is  taught, 
Till  the  last  great  deed  is  done, 

And  the  last  great  battle  is  fought, 
Till  the  last  great  fighter  is  slain  in  the  last  great  fight, 

And  the  war-wolf  is  dead  in  his  den, 
England,  breeder  of  hope  and  valour  and  might, 

Iron  mother  of  men. 

"  I  have  always  been,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "  a  strong  preacher  of  Imperialism,  and 
have  lived  to  see  my  teachings  justified."  And  what  he  preached  he  practised.  He 
sent  his  only  son  to  serve.  What  of  other  Canadian  poets  ?  A  true  poet  of 
Canadian  birth  and  education  is  Bliss  Carman.  A  classical  scholar  and  an 
artist,  he  has  a  poet's  love  of  the  sea.  He  has  striven,  as  he  told  me  himself,  to 
keep  near  the  great  tradition  of  English  poetry,  and  I  think  he  has  succeeded. 
If  I  say  no  more  to-day,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  think  him  one  of  Canada's  very 
best.  Among  the  living  poets  of  the  Empire,  he  should  always  be  remembered. 
So  should  his  two  cousins,  Charles  G.  D.  Eoberts  and  Theodore  Roberts,  both  of 
whom  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  serve  Canada  and  the  Empire.  I  should  like 
also  to  have  spoken  of  two  whom  Canadians  justly  rate  highly,  Archibald  Lampman 
and  Duncan  C.  Scott. 

But  I  must  press  on.  Canada,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  land  of  two  races  and  tongues. 
She  has  her  French  poetry  as  well  as  her  English.  Louis  Frechette,  the  most  conspicuous, 
is  the  heir  of  France  and  of  Victor  Hugo,  as  Bliss  Carman  is  the  heir  of  England 
and  of  Tennyson.  Both  were  the  pathfinders  of  a  new  land  of  song.  And  she  has 
yet  another  poetry  which  is  a  delicious  blend  of  both.  Its  best  representative  is 
the  work  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  William  H.  Drummond.  His  name  is  Scotch, 
but  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Ireland.  Then  as  a  mere  boy  he  went  out  to 
the  wilds  of  Canada  and  became  a  telegraphist  at  a  backwoods  station.  He  educated 
himself.  He  got  to  Montreal.  He  became  in  time  a  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. But  he  was  a  poet,  and  he  did  not  forget  the  forests  and  the  lakes,  or 
the  language  of  their  denizens,  the  habitant  and  the  voyageur,  half  French,  half  English, 
with  their  strange,  plaintive,  peasant,  pastoral  charm. 

The  very  names  of  his  poems  might  show  this.  ''  The  Last  Portage,"  "  The  Wreck 
of  the  Julie  Plante,"  "  The  Habitant,"  "  Johnnie  Courteau,"  "  Little  Bateese," 
"  Little  Lac  G-renier."  Do  you  know  any  of  them  ?  Poetry  of  the  Empire  they 
are  in  that  they  tell  us  of  how  many  strains  our  Empire  is  woven. 

But  Drummond  could  strike  too,  and  strike  well,  the  Imperial  note.  A  little 
poem  which  gives  me  the  feeling  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  background  is  a  delightful 
little  lyric,  called  "The  Whitethroat,"  by  Mr.  ,Theodore  Rand.  It  tells  us  how  to 
the  Canadian  ear  the  birds  sing  a  Canadian  and  Imperial  note. 
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The  Whitethroat. 

O  plumes  of  the  pointed  dusky  fir, 

Screen  of  a  swelling  patriot  heart, 
The  copse  is  all  astir, 

And  echoes  thy  part ! 
Now  willowy  reeds  tune  their  flutes 

As  the  noise  of  the  day  dies  down  ; 
And  silence  strings  her  lutes, 

The  Whitethroat  to  crown.  .  .  . 

0  bird  of  the  silver  arrows  of  song, 

Shy  poet  of  Canada  dear, 
Thy  notes  prolong — prolong — 

We  listen,  we  hear  ; 
"  I — love — dear — Canada, 

Canada  !     Canada  1  " 

I  have  mentioned  already  two  Canadian  poets  who  are,  or  have  been,  serving  with 
the  colours.  There  are  two  others  I  must  bring  before  you,  however  briefly.  Both, 
I  dare  say,  are  known  to  you  already.  The  first  is  the  Senior  Chaplain  to  the 
Canadian  Forces,  Canon  F.  G.  Scott,  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Quebec,  very  fitly 
awarded,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  C.M.G.  He  sprang  into  note  over  here  when 
that  far-sighted  leader,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  first  English  statesman 
significantly  to  recognise  the  poetry,  as  the  first  to  realise  the  potentiality,  of  the 
Empire,  quoted,  at  the  time  of  the  South  African  struggle,  the  concluding  verses  of 
his  "  Hymn  of  Empire,"  then  just  written.  I  ought  to  read  it  all.  You  must  read 

it  for  yourselves. 

Strong  are  we  ?    Make  us  stronger  yet : 

Great  ?    Make  us  greater  far. 
Our  feet  antarctic  oceans  fret, 

Our  crown  the  polar  star. 
Round  Earth's  wild  coasts  our  batteries  speak, 

Our  highway  is  the  main, 
We  stand  as  guardians  of  the  weak, 

We  burst  the  oppressor's  chain. 

Canon  Scott  loved  Canada  ;  he  sang  of  her  wide  prairies,  her  sunny  rivers,  her 
cloudless  skies,  of  her  mighty  Laurentian  mountains,  her  solitary  virgin  lakes. 
When  the  call  came  he  showed  that  his  love  and  his  faith  were  no  mere  words. 
He  came  over  with  the  first  Canadian  Force  in  the  early  autumn  of  1914.  He  has 
been  at  the  Front  ever  since,  right  through  it  all,  the  victories,  the  set-backs,  the 
frosts,  the  calentures,  ever  at  his  sacred  task ;  then,when,  in  his  own  words,  war 

Has  given  the  nations  blood  to  drink  like  wine  ; 
there, 

Where  nightly  the  great  flare-lights  gleam 

And  murder  stalks  triumphant  in  their  beam. 

He  has  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  rather  has  consoled  and  comforted  many  : 

O  Canada,  with  pride 

Look  up  and  greet  the  morn, 
Since  of  thy  wounded  side 

Such  breed  of  men  is  born  ! 
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One  of  his  sons  has  fallen,  another  has  lost  an  eye,  still  another  is  fighting  by  his 
side.  Yet  so  he  sings.  Another,  probably  the  best  known  of  all  Canada's  singers 
of  to-day,  is  also  at  the  Front,  and  striving  for  the  victory  of  right  in  eodem  signo, 
though  in  a  different  corps,  Mr.  Robert  Service,  author  of  the  "  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 
Man."  He  too  had  been  well  known  before  the  war  as  "  The  Canadian  Kipling," 
who  had  sung  in  his  "  Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  and  his  "  Ballads  of  a  Cheechako," 
and  "  Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  Stone,"  how  he  had  heard  the  "  call  of  the  wild,"  and 
followed  it,  to  the  coldest,  cruellest  recesses  of  the  Yukon.  He  has  no  need  of  advertise- 
ment. But  I  will  make  a  confession.  I  was  not  greatly  moved  by  his  earlier  volumes. 
I  thought  them  violent,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  forced  and  imitative.  But  these 
"  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man  " — there  is  no  doubt  about  them.  Strong,  realistic, 
with  a  tender  vividness,  and  sure  tact,  underneath  all  their  phrasing  of  the  street  and 
camp,  they  are  full  of  art,  full  of  beauty,  full  of  the  true  tragedy,  which,  as  the  old 
Greeks  said,  casts  out  our  fear  and  pity  by  a  purified  pity  and  fear  of  its  own.  If 
you  doubt  this  verdict  read  "  A  Convalescent,"  or  "The  Mourners."  I  don't  ask 
you  to  read  any  more  ;  I  leave  that  to  you.  But  one  more  name  I  must  mention, 
that  of  a  young  University  student,  now  a  "flying  man,"  Lieutenant  A.  S. 
Bourinot.  He  too  loves  the  mountains  of  Canada,  and  called  his  first  volume  after 
them,  "  Laurentian  Lyrics."  Like  Rupert  Brooke,  to  whose  memory  he  has  penned 
a  fine  sonnet,  he  too  has  chosen  the  better  part,  and  changed  the  lyre  for  the  sword. 
May  he  see  his  Laurentians  again ! 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australian  poetry,  like  Canadian,  has  a  history  of  about  a  century.  Barren  Field's 
"  First  Fruits  of  Australian  Poetry  "  was  printed  at  Sydney  in  1819.  But  it  really 
began  in  1842,  with  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  verse  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
that  great  poetic  Imperialist,  the  protagonist  of  Australian  Federation.  The  first 
native-born  Australian  poet,  Charles  Harpur,  wrote  at  any  rate  one  really  good  poem, 
but  one  poem  does  not  make  a  poet,  though  I  think  Charles  Harpur  was  one.  He 
too  published  first  in  the  "  forties."  Then  came  the  "  Golden  Age  "  of  Australia. 
The  rush  to  the  diggings  attracted  poets  and  artists  as  well  as  soldiers  of  fortune . 
Among  these  were  two  at  least  of  the  famous  Pre-Raphaelite  set,  friends  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  Woolner  the  sculptor  and  Lionel  Michael ;  R.  H.  Home,  the  friend  of  Keats 
and  author  of  "  Orion  "  ;  Henry  Kingsley  and  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon.  Woolner  and 
Home  soon  went  back,  but  Michael  remained  and  became  the  "  only  begetter  "  of 
Henry  Clarence  Kendall,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  Australia's  early  singers. 

If  Kendall's  pensive  note  was  more  poetic,  Gordon,  the  gentleman-rider  and  pugilist, 
"  caught  on  "  far  more,  and  he  became,  some  say,  the  most  characteristic  and  national 
poet  of  his  adopted  home ;  certainly  the  best-known  poet  in  and  out  of  Australia 
then,  and  possibly  even  now.  Australia,  like  Attica,  is  the  land  of  the  horse,  and  Gordon's 
religion  of  sport,  his  dash  of  scholarship,  often  dear  to  the  sporting  man,  his  swinging 
metres,  gave  him  vogue  in  the  bush  and  the  bar-room,  and  wherever  the  "  billy  boiled  " 
and  its  "  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,"  as  well  as  other  cups,  also  associated  with 
poetry,  were  quaffed.  "  How  we  Beat  the  Favourite,"  ths  "  Sick  Stock  Rider  " — it 
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is  enough  to  mention  their  names.  His  poetry  and  his  philosophy  of  life  gave  a  ply 
to  Australian  literature  which  still  persists,  and  he  became  the  father  of  a  whole  line 
of  Australian  poets.  The  best  known  is,  or  was,  the  most  popular  of  living  Australian 
poets,  also  a  Scot- — Andrew  Barton  Paterson,  "  The  man  from  Snowy  River  "  and 
"  Rio  Grande's  Last  Race  "  are  both  'horsey'  poems.  They  are  quite  excellent,  but 
more  interesting  to  me  are  his  Bush  Stories  or  Songs,  which  depict  Australian  life. 
"  Clancy  of  the  Overflow,"  "  An  Idyll  of  Dandaloo,"  "  The  two  Devines,"  I  find  them 
delightful  camp-fire  yarns,  while  "  In  the  Driving  Days  "  is  at  once  delicious  and 
touching.  James  Brunton  Stephens,  also  Scotch  in  origin,  John  Farrell  (Irish,  via 
Buenos  Ayres),  Victor  James  Daley  (Irish)  who  wrote  Kendall's  epitaph' — I  should  like 
to  give  specimens  of  all,  but  time  forbids,  and  I  pass  on  to  a  younger  generation 
and  another  strain.  George  Essex  Evans,  a  Welshman,  educated  at  Haverfordwest, 
who  went  out  to  Queensland  in  1881,  seems  to  me  the  most  real  and  comprehensive 
Australian  poet  of  his  generation.  I  wonder  he  is  not  better  known,  that  such  a 
volume  for  instance  as  the  "  Secret  Key  "  is  not  better  known.  He  has  many  sides 
and  themes,  he  understands  what  the  mysterious  realm  of  poetry  is.  He  holds  the 
"  secret  key  "  to  it  himself. 

"  Not  as  the  songs  of  other  lands  "  he  sings  of  Australia  : — 

Not  as  the  songs  of  other  lands 

Her  song  shall  be 
Where  dim  her  purple  shore-line  stands, 

Above  the  sea. 

These  purple  hills,  these  yellow  leas, 

These  forests  lone, 
These  mangrove  shores,  these  shimmering  seas, 

This  summer  zone ; 
Shall  they  inspire  no  nobler  strain 
Than  songs  of  bitterness  and  pain  ?  I? 
Strike  her  wild  harp  with  firmer  hand, 
And  send  her  music  thro'  the  land, 

With  loftier  tone. 

He  did  much  to  fulfil  this  charge  himself.  But  he  was  no  mere  dreamer,  or  out 
of  touch  with  the  broad  popular  aspirations  of  his  country  or  the  Empire.  It  was 
fortunate  that  his  was  the  Ode  chosen  for  Commonwealth  Day.  It  is  a  Laureate 
piece,  but  the  piece  of  a  Laureate  worthy  to  live.  Especially  did  he  respond  as  so 
many  Australians  did  with  both  sword  and  song  to  the  first  real  call  of  Empire  that 
came  to  them  in  the  South  African  struggle.  That  struggle  need  wake  no  bitter 
memories  now.  Even  if  it  did,  Essex  Evans'  poems  are  not  of  the  Mnd  to  do  so. 
"  Eland's  River,"  "  The  Lion's  Whelps,"  "  To  the  Irish  Dead."  I  wish  1  could 
quote  them  all.  They  say  that  no  one  but  an  Irishman  understands  Ireland,  that 
she  will  listen  to  no  one  but  an  Irishman.  Wales  is  near  to  her  in  geography  and 
in  race.  I  have  thought  she  perhaps  might  listen  to  a  Welsh  voice.  She  has  one 
to-day,  now  whispering,  now  ringing,  across  St.  George's  Channel.  Will  she  heed 
it  ?  Who  knows  ?  Meanwhile  here  is  one  which  came  round  from  Pembrokeshire 
by  way  of  Queensland  : 
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To  the,  Irish  Dead. 

'Tis  a  green  isle  set  in  a  silver  water, 

A  fairy  isle  where  the  shamrock  grows, 
Land  of  Legend,  the  Dream-Queen's  daughter — 

Out  of  the  Fairies'  hands  she  rose. 
They  touched  her  harp  with  a  tender  sighing, 

A  spirit-song  from  a  world  afar, 
They  touched  her  heart  with  a  fire  undying 

To  fight  and  follow  her  battle-star. 

Too  long,  too  long  thro'  the  grey  years  growing, 

Feud  and  faction  have  swept  between 
The  thistledown  and  the  red  rose  blowing, 

And  the  three-fold  leaf  of  the  shamrock  green  ; 
But  the  seal  of  blood,  ye  shall  break  it  never : 

With  rifles  grounded  and  bare  of  head 
We  drink  to  the  dead  who  live  for  ever — 

A  silent  toast — To  the  Irish  dead  ! 

As  I  have  often  said,  the  poets  are  more  prescient  than  the  statesmen.  Evans 
saw  what  was  coming  and  warned  his  countrymen  to  prepare  : 

Prepare  ere  falls  the  hour  of  fate, 
When  death-shells  rain  their  iron  hate, 
And  all  in  vain  our  love  is  poured  : 
For  dark  aslant  the  Northern  Gate 
I  see  the  shadow  of  the  sword. 

But  the  South  African  War  is  ancient  history  to  many,  and  even  Essex  Evans, 
though  he  died  only  in  1909,  a  prophet  though  he  was,  is  no  longer  a  poet  of  Australia 
of  to-day.  Can  I  give  you,  in  my  brief  time,  any  specimen  of  the  poetry  that  really 
belongs  to  what  the  French  call  "  the  hour  that  is  "  ?  What  is  Australia  like  to-day 
in  peace  and  in  war,  at  home  and  in  the  field  ?  What  do  her  best  leaders  wish  her 
to  be  and  what  is  she  ?  Let  me  take  some  very  different  utterances.  One  thing 
she  certainly  is — imperial.  She  went  into  this  fight,  heart  and  soul.  She  has  achieved 
heroic  and  poetic  deeds.  Such  was  the  victorious  fight  of  the  "  Sydney  "  with  the 
"  Emden."  Such  was  the  unvictorious  but  heroic  and  tragic  landing  at  Gallipoli.  Read 
it  in  the  Thucydidean  narrative  of  the  English  poet,  Mr.  Masefield.  Read  it  in  "  The 
Landing  in  the  Dawn — Anijac  Day,"  by  John  Sandes,  of  the  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph. 
Her  leaders,  and  her  poets,  sacred  and  secular,  have  given  her  their  message.  Only 
a  fortnight  ago  I  received  a  poem  from  Dr.  Gilbert  White,  Bishop  of  Willochra.  It 
is  too  long  to  quote.  But  I  will  quote  again  from  his  fine  hymn,  "  Australia  " : 

Take  up  with  a  loyal  heart 

The  burden  upon  you  laid  ; 
Who  fights  on  the  side  of  God 

Need  never  be  afraid. 

Be  true  to  the  great  good  land, 

And  rear  'neath  the  Southern  Sun 
A  race  that  shall  hold  its  own, 

And  last  till  the  world  be  done. 
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Are  they  doing  it  ?  What  are  their  most  realistic  spontaneous  poems  ?  Some 
little  time  ago,  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Angus  and  Kobertson,  I  was  sent,  as 
the  most  characteristic  and  up-to-date  and  realistic  Australian  poem,  "  The  Songs 
of  a  Sentimental  Bloke,"  by  C.  J.  Dennis,  pub.  1915.  It  has  a  preface  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lawson,  himself  an  excellent  and  notable  Australian  poet,  and  is  very  cleverly  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Hal  Gye.  "  Bloke  "  is  given  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  as  a  slang  sub- 
stantive. Well,  I  knew  Australia  was  a  slangy  country,  and,  like  most  lovers  of  poetry? 
I  am  rather  fond  of  slang  in  its  proper  place.  I  must  confess,  however,  I  was  a  little 
startled  by  the  Sentimental  Bloke  and  his  Songs.  But  when  I  really  came  to  read  it 
I  found  that,  in  whatever  language  it  was  written,  it  is  real  poetry,  a  charming  old 
story,  the  old,  old  story,  told  in  a  new  way. 

Such  is  the  Australian  at  home.  Do  you  want  a  poetical  account  of  the  Australian 
in  the  war  ?  I  will  give  two.  One  is  by  one  of  the  most  forcible  of  living  Australian 
writers.  He  is  really  a  New  Zealander.  But  perhaps  that  is  an  advantage,  and  when 
I  tell  you  he  was  for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the  famous  Sydney  Bulletin,  and 
indeed  for  some  time  edited  their  "  Red  Page,"  you  will  know  that  he  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  things.  How  did  he  describe  the  Australian  in  1915,  in  that  very  Bulletin  ? 
Read  a  piece  called  "  Plain  English.  The  Australian,  1915." 

You  may  think  it  too  violent,  too  realistic.  It  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  testimony  of  a  very  different  witness,  a  lady,  still  young,  artistic,  cultivated, 
travelled,  and  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  writer,  Miss  Dorothea  Mackellar,  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Mackellar,  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

Australia's  Men. 

There  are  some  that  go  for  love  of  a  fight 

And  some  for  love  of  a  land, 
And  some  for  a  dream  of  the  world  set  free 

Which  they  barely  understand. 

A  dream  of  the  world  set  free  from  Hate — 

But  splendidly,  one  and  all, 
Danger  they  drink  as  'twere  wine  of  Life, 

And  jest  as  they  reel  and  fall. 

Clean  aims,  rare  faculties,  strength  and  youth, 
.  They  have  poured  them  freely  forth 
For  the  sake  of  the  sun -steeped  land  they  left 
And  the  far  green  isle  in  the  North. 

What  can  we  do  to  be  worthy  of  them, 

Now  hearts  are  breaking  for  pride  1 
Give  comfort  at  least  to  the  wounded  men 

And  the  kin  of  the  men  that  died. 

I  mentioned  just  now  the  name  of  John  Sandes.  He  is  an  Oxford  man,  a  pupil 
once  of  my  own.  So  is  Archibald  Strong,  a  younger  writer  of  real  mark,  an  Eliza- 
bethan of  to-day  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  of  them,  and  also  of  Will  Ogilvie, 
yet  another  of  the  "  Centaur  "  poets  of  Australia-  But  time  forbids. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  wide  sun  stares  without  a  cloud  ; 

Whipped  by  his  glances  truculent 
The  earth  lies  quivering  and  cowed, 

My  heart  is  hot  with  discontent : 

I  hate  this  haggard  continent. 

Her  fresh  young  figure,  lithe  and  tall, 

Her  twilight  eyes,  her  brow  benign  ; 
She  is  the  peerless  queen  of  all, 

The  maid,  the  country,  that  I  shrine, 

In  this  far-banished  heart  of  mine. 

But  over  the  loping  leagues  of  green 
A  lone  land  waits  with  a  hope  serene, 
My  own  land  calls  like  a  prisoner  queen, 
But  oh,  the  long  loping  leagues  between  I 

"Who  is  it,  what  young  idealist,  who  can  write  thus,  and  what  is  his  land  ?  It 
is  the  same  cynic  we  have  already  named,  Arthur  Adams,  writing  still  in  Australia, 
but  of  New  Zealand.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  New  Zealand  is  the  same  thing 
as,  or  near  to,  or  like  Australia.  Geographically,  historically,  poetically  they  are  very 
different.  They  are  one  in  their  patriotism  and  their  splendid  spirit.  They  too  love 
their  own  new  home,  and  their  old  home  and  the  Empire.  Their  own  new  home  is 
indeed  singularly  lovely,  and  their  poets  have  found  much  inspiration  in  it,  and  will 
find,  I  am  sure,  ever  more  and  more.  For  the  poetry  of  New  Zealand  promises  well. 
It  made  an  excellent  beginning  in  Domett,  the  friend  of  Tennyson,  the  bosom  friend 
of  Browning,  with  his  "  Ranolf  and  Amohia,"  and  Charles  Bowen,  and  continued 
well  with  William  Pember  Reeves,  F.  N.  Broom,  H.  Church,  W.  Lawson,  T.  Bracken, 
Mary  Colborne-Veel,  Anne  G-lenny  Wilson  and  Dora  Wilcox,  and  above  all  Jessie 
Mackay  and  A.  E.  Currie. 

Seventy  years  ago  and  more,  Charles  Bowen  sang  : 

When  her  dauntless  hearts  have  chosen  either  death  or  victory, 
When  her  warriors  are  fighting  as  the  bravest  only  dare, 
For  the  birthplaces  of  freedom,  and  the  liberties  of  man, 
Then  New  Zealand  shall  be  there 

In  the  van, 
Young  New  Zealand  shall  be  there. 

Is  she  not  there  ?  Ask  Mr.  Marris,  whose  "  New  Zealand's  Lament "  moves  me 
well-nigh  to  tears. 

Here  again  there  is  much  I  would  fain  say  about  the  Maori  poetry  and  the  Maori 
influence,  and  about  A.  E.  Currie,  whose  "  Laudabunt  Alii "  I  think  one  of  the  best 
things  of  its  kind  I  know-  If  only  he  had  written  more  ! 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

When  we  turn  to  South  Africa,  though  it  is  the  youngest  of  the  great  Dominions, 
we  seem  to  know  it  better,  but  in  a  special,  not  altogether  natural  way.  We  know 
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it  largely  as  it  showed  up  in  the  lurid  limelight  of  that  war,  which  seemed  so  momentous 
and  enthralling,  and  was  indeed  so,  though  only  the  curtain-raiser  of  the  far  more 
gigantic  tragedy  of  to-day.  The  features  and  men  of  the  country  became  household 
words.  They  were  made  so  by  the  war,  and  by  the  poet,  who  may  almost  be  called 
a  South  African  poet,  Kudyard  Kipling.  We  have  seen  already  that  there  is  a 
"  Canadian  Kipling."  There  is  also  an  "  African  Kipling,"  and  a  very  good  one, 
Cullen  Gouldsbury.  He  was  the  author  of  several  successful  volumes,  and  had 
achieved  deserved  fame  before  the  present  war.  To-day,  like  so  many  another,  he  has 
deserved  still  more,  for  he  died  at  Tanga  in  August  of  1916,  as  a  member  of  the  Lake 
Staff,  and  of  the  First  King's  African  Kifles. 

How  broad  thy  love,  how  big  thy  reverence  ! 
Much  hast  thou  given  us  ere  thy  going  hence, 
Now  take  what  we  may  give  and  leave  the  rest — 
Take  earth  of  ours  thy  world- wide  Church  hath  blest : 
Sleep,  body,  by  our  sea,  beneath  our  stars  ! 
Go,  soul,  to  peace  in  honour  from  our  wars  ! 

So  sings  of  him  another  very  different  South  African  poet  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
anon,  Mr.  Arthur  Cripps.  And  he  calls  him,  with  much  discernment,  the  poet  of  The 
Pace  of  the  Ox  and  The  Shadoiv  Girl,  two  beautiful  pieces  which  I  wish  I  could  quote. 
And  here  let  me  say,  before  I  go  further,  that  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
putting  myself  right  with  South  African  poets  of  to-day. 

Kather  more  than  a  year  ago  1  was  called  on  to  write  a  few  pages  about  South  African 
poetry  for  the  Cambridge  History  of  Literature.  The  conditions  imposed  were  really, 
for  South  Africa,  impossible.  I  was  not  to  mention  directly  any  living  poet.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  there  was  one  very  good  South  African  poet,  Thomas  Pringle,  who 
wrote  about  a  century  ago,  and  practically  there  has  been  no  poet  of  great  importance, 
as  all  admit,  between  him  and  those  alive  to-day.  To  these  latter,  however,  I  could 
not  do  justice  on  that  account.  Let  me  try  to  do  so  now,  though  time  forbids  me 
to  do  it  fully.  They  are  neither  few,  nor  wanting  in  merit.  Mr.  K.  C.  Kussell,  Mr. 
John  Kuncie,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Bromley,  Mr.  E.  C.  Slater,  Mr.  W.  C.  Scully,  Mr.  Lance 
Fallaw,  Mr.  Kolbe,  and  Mr.  Vine  Hall  all  seem  to  me,  in  one  or  in  several  pieces,  to 
reach  a  high  standard.  The  author  of  "  Hamewith,"  too,  Mr.  Charles  Murray, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  They  again  show  the  same  three  notes  I  have  dwelt 
on  before,  love  of  South  Africa,  love  of  England,  love  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
love  of  South  Africa  should  be  included  sympathy  and  appreciation  for  their  Dutch 
brethren,  and  also  for  the  native  races.  These  two  traditions,  Pringle,  who  was 
associated  as  a  poet  with  Scott  and  Coleridge,  as  a  philanthropist  with  Wilberforce 
and  Clarkson,  gave  as  his  legacy. 

Pringle,  we  love  thy  scorn  of  wrong, 

Thy  simple  heartfelt  song, 
And  knightly  soul,  un bought  and  unafraid. 

This  country  oweth  much  to  thy  two-edged  blade. 

So  sings  a  younger  and  excellent  poet,  Mr.  Vine  Hall,  and  it  is  very  true.  Pringle's 
love  of  freedom,  alike  personal  and  public,  his  love  of  the  black  man,  his  love  of  nature, 
his  refinement  and  classic  taste,  are  no  small  inheritance  to  South  Africa.  They  may 
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be  seen  reappearing  in  a  modern  form  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Russell.  His  little 
volume,  The  Old  and  the  New  Lands,  may  be  said  to  be,  like  himself,  a  living  link 
between  the  two,  and  forms  a  happy  introduction  to  South  African  poetry  of 

to-day. 

The  old  land  loves  the  young  lands, 

And  the  young  lands  love  the  old. 
Their  flocks  upon  a  thousand  hills 

Must  seek  the  self-same  fold. 
A  myriad  leagues  of  ocean 

May  stretch  'twixt  land  and  land, 
But  seas  can  never  sunder 

The  bonds  of  heart  and  hand. 

Mr.  Runcie's  volume  with  the  happy  title,  Songs  by  the  Stoep — you  all  know 
what  a  stoep  is — prettily  illustrated  by  South  African  artists,  is,  to  my  mind,  very 
attractive.  I  should  like  to  quote  his  "  Stoep  Philosophy,"  a  happy  echo  of  that  of 
Horace  or  Tennyson's  "  Will .  Waterproof ."  But  he  has  deeper  notes,  notes  of 
South  African  patriotism  blended  with  Imperial,  appealing  alike  to  English  and  Dutch, 
in  his  "  Song  in  Season,"  also  Tennysonian  : — 

Bind  closer  race  to  race,  and  State  to  State, 
Go  forward  one  in  purpose,  faith,  and  aim  ; 

They  live  the  best  who  labour  on  elate 
Through  sacrifice  and  shame. 

Mr.  Runcie  certainly  has  a  heart  and  an  eye  for  both  races.  What  can  be  more 
charming  than  his  stanzas  on  "  Stellenbosch  "  ? 

Peace  be  with  thee  and  thy  folk  ! 

Learning  walks  in  cap  and  gown 
Through  thy  streets,  0  leafy  town  ! 

Blest  with  vineyards,  herds,  and  flock  : 
Surely  all  these  things  are  well, 

Ancient  Simon  Van  der  Stel ! 

But  perhaps  his  prayer,  a  prayer  which  has  found  a  blessed  answer  in  these  days, 
is  best  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  "  For  Those  who  Sow  Dispeace." 

Ah  !  leave  not  any  more,  Lord  God,  the  councils  of  the  State, 

But  set  one  aim  for  race  and  race,  one  Commonwealth,  one  fate, 

Unseal  the  frontiers  of  our  hate  and  open  wide  the  land 

That  men  who  fought  as  foe  and  foe,  as  friend  and  friend,  may  stand ! 

Mrs.  Bromley's  Where  the  Aloe  Grows  is  a  slender  volume,  but  contains  some 
excellent  poems.  Very  touching  is  the  "  Lament  of  the  Veld,"  a  lament  for  its  fast 
vanishing  fauna.  It  may  be  set  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Pember  Reeves'  New  Zealand 
piece  about  the  "Passing  of  the  Forest." 

Where  are  my  children,  my  children,  swift-footed,  swift-winged,  keen-eyed, 

My  free  wild  beautiful  children,  my  glory,  my  joy,  my  pride  ? 

My  heart  lies  bare  to  the  heavens,  my  bush  sleeps  grey  and  dumb. 

No  happy  murmurs  and  rustlings  from  the  dim  shorn  thicket  come : 

I  wait,  I  watch,  I  listen,  the  days  and  the  years  roll  on, 

But  my  children,  my  fair  fleet  children,  they  are  gone,  they  are  gone,  they  are  gone  ! 
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Another  very  moving  and  artistic  little  picture,  with  its  delightful  rallentando 
music,  is  "  Trekkers." 

Trekkers,  slow,  slow, 
In  the  bright  days  dawn's  glow  : 
Against  the  crystal  sky 
Looms  the  white  tent  on  high. 
Patiently  plodding  span, 
Patiently  plodding  man, 
All  that  his  life  holds  dear 
Slow  borne  behind  him  there. 

Trekkers,  slow,  slow, 

Through  the  red  sunset  glow. 

Patiently  plodding  span, 

Patiently  plodding  man, 

Slow — slow — out  of  the  fading  glow — 

Into  the  night  they  go. 

Like  Canada,  South  Africa  is  the  common  home  of  two  historic  races  and  two 
historic  tongues. 

English  are  you  ?  or  Dutch  ? 

Both,  neither  ?    How  ? 

The  land  I  dwell  in  Dutch  and  English  plough, 
Together  they  have  been  in  weal  and  woe, 
Together  they  have  stood  to  face  the  foe. 
A  name  of  future  days  in  Time's  far  scope 
May  tell  perchance  the  nation  of  "  Good  Hope." 

So  wrote  long  ago  in  English  one  of  their  own  poets,  Egidius  Watermayer.  And 
there  are,  of  course,  as  Kudyard  Kipling  has  pointed  out,  not  a  few  poems,  merry  and 
meritorious,  in  the  somewhat  rustic  "  Taal "  ;  "  John  Gilpin,"  for  instance,  has  been 
turned  into  a  Dutchman. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  to  you  W.  C.  Scully's  "  Voices  of  Africa,"  or  Kolbe's 
"  Coronation  Ode,"  the  "  Simon  van  der  Stel  "  of  Lance  Fallaw,  and  several  pieces  by 
Mr.  Vine  Hall  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Slater.  South  Africa  holds,  we  must  always  remember, 
yet  another  race,  with  an  older  claim  than  either  of  these.  On  her  keyboard  there 
are  black  notes  as  well  as  white.  Her  poets,  I  rejoice  to  think,  have  not  disdained  to 
touch  and  bring  out  their  beauty.  Mr.  E.  C.  Slater's  "  Zani  Nkomo,"  "  Come  Cattle," 
the  Kaffir  herd-boy's  song,  does  this  charmingly.  So  does  his  Kaffir  mother's  lullaby, 
with  its  refrain  : — 

Lala  lala,  mtwana  warn, 
Lala  sana  1'wam. 

"Lalla,  lalla,"  learned  scholars  tell  us,  was  the  formula  with  which  Koman  mothers 
use  to  soothe  their  infants.  We  do  not  need  learned  scholars  to  tell  us  that  mothers 
and  lullabies  are  the  same  everywhere. 

But  for  the  fullest  justice  to  the  black  man  we  must  turn  to  another  poet,  with 
whom  my  account  of  South  African  poetry  may  fitly  close  —  an  Oxford  Missionary  to 
Mashonaland,  the  Eev.  Arthur  Shearley  Cripps.  He  has  been  out  there  now  some 
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seventeen  years,  and  given  his  life  and  his  love  to  the  country,  especially  to  his  black 
flock.  He  has  written  many  books  in  prose  and  verse.  They  mostly  have  poetic 
names,  and  they  are  all  poetic  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  the  prose  is  not  more  so  than  the 
verse.  But  this  is  true  and  beautiful  poetry.  The  first  little  book,  called  Lyra 
Evangelistica,  Missionary  Verses  of  Mashonaland,  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  is  specially  excellent.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  I  do  not  know 
any  Missionary  Verses  to  compare  with  it,  and  little  religious  poetry,  of  any  time,  which 
is  better.  It  is  as  if  Livingstone  were  fused  with  Keble  in  a  strange  dual  personality, 
and  writing  in  these  latter  days  of  Kipling  and  Khodes. 

Take  two  very  different  pieces  if  you  would  know  his  gamut.  Read  "Benediction,'* 

beginning : — 

Tho'  as  it  were  a  crypt  1  pace 

My  long  night  vigil  throughj 
Within  the  Church  of  God  I  am, 

His  dome  of  frescoed  blue. 

Contrast  it  with  this,  called  "  Love  Pagan  "  : 

Sunshine  and  hoe-shine, 

Delve  and  delve  away, 
Hoe-head  that  I  wrought  her 

Busy  shines  to-day. 
Had  I  but  four  cattle 

I  would  wed  her  now. 
She  is  sweet  of  favour, 

She  is  strong  to  plow. 

Twelve  months  I'll  hire  me 

For  a  miner's  hire. 
Take  the  kicks  and  curses, 

Dare  the  earth-damp's  ire. 
I  will  buy  four  cattle, 

Snatch  my  maid  and  run. 
She  shall  reap  my  red  grain, 

She  shall  bear  my  son  ! 

JForthe  last  year  or  two  Mr.  Cripps  has  been  serving  as  a  Wai  Chaplain  in  "  German 
East."  His  latest  volume,  Lake  and  War,  records  his  experiences.  They  were  very 
trying  to  his  loving  spirit.  How  could  they  be  otherwise  ? 

The  scythe-song  of  the  bullets  in  the  air, 
Their  lead  or  steel  threshing  the  water's  face. 
The  shell-torn  thicket  of  a  lake-shore  fair, 
The  blood-stains  on  a  deck ;  these  all  have  place 
In  my  remembrance  of  that  fated  day. 

So  he  wrote  of  an  "  action  "  in  which  he  was,  in  December  1915. 

What  a  vivid  snapshot  it  is  !  What  a  suggestion  of  the  pang  to  a  tender  heart, 
at  the  devastation,  however  inevitable.  It  is  over  for  him  now,  and  he  is  back,  militant 
for  his  church  again,  in  a  better  warfare,  and  one  more  suited  to  his  nature. 

And  there  are  still  younger  poets  coming  on  fast  in  South  Afiica.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Hallam,  of  Harrow  who  has  done  so  much  to  collect  and  encourage  the  budding  poetry 
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of  the  Empire,  has  sent  me  some  pieces  by  Miss  Audrey  Kuys,  and  other  girls  and  boys, 
which  are  full  of  promise. 

But  I  have  kept  you  far  too  long.  My  excuse  is  the  greatness  of  my  theme.  This 
Empire  of  ours,  so  vast,  various,  splendid,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  its  poets.  Do  you 
know  and  love  its  promise  and  potentialities  ?  Would  you  know  them  better,  love 
them  more  ?  Kead  Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  "  Lord  Grey  ;  A  Last  Word" 

My  friends,  if  we  cannot  see  its  glories  through  our  own  eyes,  we  can  see  them 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  through  the  eyes  of  its  poets,  the  "  overseas  singers." 
Read  them,  learn  to  love  them,  however  young  they  are,  if  only  for  that.  But, 
gentlemen,  Lord  Grey  looked,  as  every  real  lover  of  the  Empire  must,  wider  still. 
He  looked  for  Anglo-Saxon  unity. 

AMERICA. 

There  is  another  Overseas  poetry,  which  was  always  ours,  but  is  doubly,  trebly  ours 
to-day — the  poetry  of  the  United  States.  All  know  its  illustrious  names,  Bryant  and 
Poe,  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier,  Whitman  and  Bret  Harte,  and 
Julia  Warde  Howe.  America  has  her  old  poets.  They  never  sang  better,  either  in 
North  or  South,  than  in  her  own  War  for  the  Union.  She  has  her  poets  to-day,  older 
and  younger.  One  of  these  has  already  followed  Rupert  Brooke,  to  whose  memory 
he  wrote  a  fine  sonnet.  Alan  Seeger  loved  life,  he  enjoyed  it.  He  was  no  Puritan, 
indeed  not  enough  so.  But,  if  he  was  a  Cavalier,  he  too  "  loved  honour  more." 

But  I've  a  rendezvous  with  Death, 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  tine  ; 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous, 

he  wrote.  He  did  not  fail  it.  And  young  America  will  not  fail  it.  Nor  will 
older  America.  Read  the  "  Red  Flower"  issued  in  the  last  few  days  by  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke — that  faithful,  firm,  yet  fervent,  minister  and  minstrel. 

There  is  a  famous  old  piece,  with  which  I  will  conclude,  by  America's  best-known 
poet.  Longfellow  wrote  it  for  the  "  Union."  Let  us  apply  it  to-day  to  that  new 
"Union  of  Unions  "• — the  Uni&n  of  the  United  States  with  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
the  Empire  and  the  Allies.  It  should  be  of  good  omen  : — 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ; 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempests'  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee  ! 
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THE  fiftieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  was  held  at  Caxton  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day, May  29,  1918.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman  of  Council), 
presided .  Among  those  present  were  the  following  : 

Messrs  A.  Abrahams,  W.  Acton-Adams,  W.  L.  Ainslie,  Lt.-Colonel  L.  S.  Amery, 
M.P.,  Lt.-Colonel  G.  W.  Badgerow,  F.R.C.S.,  Colonel  C.  Beatson,  C.B.,  Messrs.  H.  R. 
Be«k,  H.  T.  Montague  Bell,  R.  Bewley,  M.  S.  Bles,  R.  S.  Bend,  J.  R.  Boose,  C.M.G., 
Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Brassey,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Browning. 

A.  Stewart   Buckle,  S.  P.  B.  Bucknill,  A.  S.  Bull,  Rt.  Eon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  M.D.,  K.C.M.G.,  Lt.-Colonel  J.  H.  Collens, 
Messrs.  A.  R.   U.  Corbett,  B.  G.  Cooney,  I.S.O.,  C.  S.  Craven,  B.  H.  Tyrwbitt  Drake, 
Frank  M.  Button,   C.  S.   Edgar,  Lt.-General  Sir  J.   Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 
Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.,  Major  E.  H.  M.  Elliot,  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  K.C.M.G., 
Mr.    W.    H.   Fox,    Admiral    Hon.    Sir   Edmund    R.   Fiemantle,    G.C.B.,    C.M.G.,   W.  G. 
Snowdon  Card,  Sir  Bamar  Greenwood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Messrs.  John  Hall,  T.  A.  W.  Hanee, 
W.    Hind-Smith,   J.   F.   Began,   John   Hughes,    Lt.-General  Sir   Edward  T.   H.  Button, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  R.  Jebb,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Sii   Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G., 
Major  H.   M.   Langston,   Sir  George   Le  Hunte,   G.C.M.G.,   Messis.   J.  W.  Little,  H.  A. 
Lowther,  Sir  John  McCall,  M.D.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Douglas  MrcLean,  Sir  Charles  C.  McLeod, 
Major   R.   W.   M.   Macmillan,   Messrs.   E.   J.   Etrdley  Mare,   R.   L.   Michell,   C.M.G.,   Sir 
James    Mills,    K.C.M.G.,   Messrs.    J.    Saxon    Mills,    E.    R.    P.    Moon,    A.    Moor-Radfoid, 

B.  H.  Morgan,  W.  A.  Murray,  R.  D.  Noble,  A.  H.  O'Connor,  P.  Parfitt,  F.  G.  Penney, 
Capt.    F.    Southwell    Piper,    Mr.   T.    G.    Pleydell,    Rev.    Prebendary    S.    G.    Ponsonby, 
Messrs.  A.  R    Pontifex,  J.  W.  Potter,  Ellis  T.  Powell,  A.  Pullar,  Colonel  H.  E.  Raw- 
son,  C.B.,  Lt.-Colonel  W.  T.   Reay,  Messrs.  J.  K.  M.  Ross,  I.S.O.,  H.  Ruff,  Capt.  J.  H 
Saunders,   Messrs.    R.  Scott   Atkinson,   B.   R.   Shepherd.   Capt.   C.   Slack,   Messrs.   O.   B. 
Stanion,  S.  E.  Tench,  Major  H.  A.  Timewell,  Mr.  C.  E.  Thomson,  Capt.  J.  B.  Walker, 
Messrs.  J.  G.   Walker,  H.  B.   Warren,  Capt.  R.   Grant  Webster,  Messrs.  W.  Windham, 
C.B.E.,  Arthur  Woods,   Lt.-Colonel  D.  S.   Wylie,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G. 
(Secretary). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  referred  to  losses  sustained  by  death.  He  mentioned  fir&t  Earl  Grey, 
who,  he  said,  would  live  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  of 
the  British  Empire.  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  was  one  of  the  very  first  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  Vice-President.  Among  others  were  the 
much-loved  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  and  in  the  list  of  fifty-three  Fellows  who  had  been  killed 
in  action  or  had  died  of  wounds,  was  Captain  Selous,  also  very  dear  to  a  great  many 
members  of  the  Institute.  Earl  Brassey,  who  was  a  Vice-President,  died  this  year. 
He  was  always  a  most  staunch  friend  of  the  Institute.  This  was  very  especially 
shown  in  the  last  months  and  weeks  of  his  life  when,  without  President  and  short  in 
staff,  the  Institute  badly  needed  friends.  Lord  Brassey  took  the  Library  into  special 
and  personal  charge,  and  gave  in  all  some  £300  for  the  binding  of  books  and  pro- 
viding cases.  The  Empire  had  no  better  citizen  than  Lord  Biassey  and  the  Institute 
no  greater  friend.  It  was  delightful  to  think  that  his  good-will  was  carried  on  by 
his  son,  who  was  with  them  that  afternoon. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  the  meeting  stood  up  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  SECRETARY  (Sir  Harry  Wilson)  then  read  the  letters  that  had  passed  between 
the  Chairman  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  which  were  published  in  the  June  issue  of 
UNITED  EMPIRE,  and  the  Chairman  asked  the  meeting  with  one  voice  to  confirm  th» 
election  by  the  Council  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  President.  This  wa§  at 
•nee  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  moved  that  "  The  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  at  their 
Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  29,  1918,  having  elected  with  one  accord  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  be  their  President,  desire  that  their  hearty  and  respectful 
acknowledgments  be  conveyed  to  him  for  having  consented  to  hold  the  office  for  the 
second  time." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  CARMICHAEL,  who  said  that  they  would  all  be 
glad  again  to  welcome  His  Royal  Highness  as  President.  They  knew  the  good  work 
he  had  done  in  the  past  and  that  there  was  no  one  better  fitted  to  help  them  in 
promoting  the  work  of  the  Institute.  His  appointment  would  be  hailed  with  pleasure 
not  only  in  this  countiy  but  throughout  the  Empire. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts,  the  CHAIRMAN  said  that  1917 
constituted  another  record  in  respect  of  the  number  of  members,  and  that  in  spite  ot 
the  War  the   finances  were  sound,  the  present  year  being  so   far  an   improvement  on 
1917.     The  report  made  mention  of  the  legacy  of  Sir  L.  Probyn.     This  was  the  first 
and  only   legacy   left  to   the   Institute   in   fifty  years.     So  far  there   had   in  fact   been 
rather  a  disappointing  absence  of  pious  benefactors.     He  was  not  for  a  moment  reflect- 
ing on  the  piety   of  members,  but  only  suggested  posthumous  munificence.     He  greatly 
regretted  to   state   that   Mr.   Alfred  Deakin   had   resigned   the   office   of  Vice-President, 
owing   to   continued   ill-health,   which   had   deprived  the   Empire   of   the   services  of   a 
statesman    gifted,   eloquent,    and    high-minded,    and   of    a   singular    personal    attraction. 
To  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  had  been  added  Lord  Forrest,  the  first  Australian  peer, 
and  Lord  Cannichael.     By  the  election  of  Lord  Carmichael  as  Vice-President  and  Sir 
Charles  McLeod  as  Councillor,  they  were   strengthening  the  Indian  side  of  the  Institute, 
which  sadly  needed  strengthening.     The  meetings  and  entertainments   during  the   past 
year  made  a  good  record  for  war   time.     A  special  feature  of  the  year  was  the  after- 
noon  gathering   in   honour  of   the   jubilee  of   the  Dominion  of   Canada,  when    H.R.H. 
Princess  Louise  did  the  Institute  the  honour  of   acting  as  hostess.     The  Finance  and 
General    Purposes    Committee    was    now    practically    the    Executive  Committee    of    the 
Institute,   and   his  colleagues  would   like   him  to   bear  witness  to  the  debt  which  the 
Institute   owed   to  Sir   Godfrey   Lagden  for  his  unremitting  care   and  attention  to   its 
interests.     Reference  was  also  made  to  the  Organisation  Committee — the  special  charge 
of   Sir  Bevan    Edwards — and   to   the    Branches   of   the   Institute.     Mr   Boose's   admir- 
able work  had  been  supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Neville  Edwards,  who   had 
fully    justified    his    appointment.     He    had    been    busy    recruiting    members    with    con- 
spicuous  success    at    Manchester    and  elsewhere.     The  outstanding  feature  of    the  year 
had  been  this  work  of  forming  Branches,   in  connection  with  which  they  owed  much 
to   Lord   Morris.     It   had   long   been   a   weakness    of  the    Institute   that   they    had   no 
Branches  in  the  great  commercial  and  Univeisity  centres  of  the  Kingdom.    The  Molher 
Branch  was  at  Bristol.    This  they  owed  entirely  to  the  open-hand  and  public  spirit  ot 
Mr.  T.  J.Lennard,  who  had  not  only  presented  Bristol  with  the  fine  building  which  formed 
the  home  of  the  Bristol  Branch,  but  had  established  a  precedent  that  would  be  fruitful 
in   manifold  directions.    The  acquisition  of  such  self-governing   Colonies   brought  in  its 
train    the    right  of    representation   on    the    central  governing    body ;    and    the   Council 
proposed    that    the    President    or   Chairman    of    each    duly    constituted    Branch  should, 
during    his    term   of  office,   be    a  Vice-President   of    the   Institute,    and    that   each    such 
Branch   should   nominate   a  member  of   the  Council,  subject    to   the   approval   of   the 
Council   and   to   election   at   the   Annual   Meeting.    These    changes    could    be    made    by 
resolution,  subject  to  very   slight  alteration   in   the  rules  ;    and,  having  consulted  their 
solicitor,  the  Council  asked  the  mating  to  sanction  an  amendment  of  Rule  26  to  the 
effect  that  the  Coumil  should  consist,  not,  as  at  present,  of  twenty -four  Councillors,  but, 
iu  the  words  of  the  charter,  "of  not  less  than  twenty" — thus  fixing  a  minimum  but  not  a 
maximum.    It  was  also  proposed,  in  the  fourth  line,  to  substitute  for  the  words  "shall 
have  the  power  to  fill  up  any  vacancies,"  the  words  "shall  have  the  power  to  add  to 
their  number  and  fill  up  any  vacancies."     It  was  proposed  to  arrange  special  meetings 
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of  the  Council  to  suit  the  special  convenience  of  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
Branches.  Personally,  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  this  matter,  and  hoped  that  the 
meeting  would  heartily  agree  with  a  policy  of  widening,  of  expansion,  of  making  pro- 
vision for  a  greater  and  wider  future,  wholly  in  consonance  with  the  scheme  of  United 
Empire  for  which  the  Institute  stood.  There  was  only  one  Overseas  Branch  within 
the  Empire — that  in  British  Guiana,  which  was  a  very  flourishing  Branch,  and  there 
were  two  outside  the  Empire — one  in  the  Argentine,  which  was  due  to  Mr. 
Warden's  great  energy,  and  the  other  in  Guatemala,  due  in  large  measure  to 
Major  Jenkins.  As  regarded  the  Library,  he  had  already  spoken  of  Lord  Brissey, 
but  would  like  to  add  how  much  they  owed  to  Colonel  Pitcher,  who  had  been  acting 
as  Librarian  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lewin.  There  still  existed  the  old  evil — the  want 
of  room — and  there  was  also  the  want  of  a  supplementary  students'  library  in  connection 
with  Imperial  studies.  In  regard  to  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the  editors  worked  under  constantly 
growing  difficulty.  The  quality  was  maintained,  but  owing  to  the  terrible  price  of 
paper,  not  the  quantity.  The  Imperial  Studies  Committee  had  widened  in  numbers 
and  work,  and  was  now  sub-divided  into  three  sub-committees.  This  work  he  held  to 
be  of  paramount  importance.  It  was  the  work  of  educating  the  new  democracy  in 
the  true  meaning  of  Empire  and  the  responsibilities  involved.  The  Committee  hoped 
to  secure  and  utilise,  among  other  lecturers,  the  services  of  Mr.  Herbert  Garrison,  whcse 
lectures  had  lost  none  of  their  attractiveness  in  the  past  year.  The  work  of  the  Empire 
Trade  and  Industry  Committee  was  more  important  than  ever  at  a  time  when  its 
able  Chairman,  Mr.  B.  Morgan,  had  so  much  of  his  energies  absorbed  by  Government. 
Good  work  had  been  done  by  a  lady  of  the  staff,  Miss  Davies,  who  had  won  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  her  colleagues,  and  who,  he  grieved  to  say,  died  a  few  days 
ago.  With  regard  to  the  Empire  Land  Settlement  Committee,  the  fruits  of  its  work 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  Bill  already  placed  before  Parliament  on  lines  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  indicated.  Sir  Edward  Button's  scheme  for  agricultural  training  of  officers 
at  home  had  been  circulated  to  the  Lords -Lieutenant,  and  a  number  of  answers  showed 
that  the  subject  was  attracting  much  attention.  He  might  add  that  the  Committee 
was  very  fortunate  in  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Corbett.  In  connection  with  the  War  Purposes 
Committee,  he  could  personally  testify  how  much  time  Sir  Harry  Wilson  gave  to 
interviewing  would-be  officers  and  young  officers,  and  how  the  good  name  of  the 
Institute  was  promoted  by  the  kindly  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  visitors  making 
constant  inroads  on  Sir  Harry  Wilson's  congested  time.  The  same  kind  of  human 
fellowship  was  promoted  by  the  House  and  Social  Committee,  in  connection  with 
which  Mr.  Scammell  was  effectively  carrying  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Hyman  as  honorary 
secretary.  The  report  made  mention  of  the  interesting  case  in  which  the  Institute 
gave  hospitality  to  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  Convention.  He  would  like,  from  personal 
knowledge  and  appreciation,  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  staff  of  the  Institute  at  this 
most  difficult  time.  To  one  and  all  of  their  loyal  and  helpful  officers  their  thanks 
were  due ;  and  he  must  specially  mention  Mr.  Chamberlain — an  acknowledgment  of 
which  he  was  sure  the  wounded  soldiers  would  cordially  approve.  The  jubilee  of  the 
Institute  could  not  be  celebrated  at  this  dangerous  and  anxious  time.  It  was  felt 
that  any  sign  of  rejoicing  at  such  a  time  would  grate  on  people's  minds.  They  had 
hoped  to  hold  a  commemoration  service ;  but  even  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
arrange.  They  must  be  content  to  bide  their  time  till  the  clouds  rolled  by. 

A  retrospect  of  the  fifty  years  furnished  a  record  of  a  pioneer  institution — one  that 
stood  for  United  Empire  when  United  Empire  was  thought  to  be  an  empty  dream — 
one  that  had  been  first  and  foremost  in  what  was  now  a  considerable  number  of 
similar  agencies.  It  was  a  record  of  useful,  active,  and  honourable  life.  Like  the 
Empire,  for  which  the  Institute  stood,  the  Institute  had  received  no  little  criticism, 
and  possibly  deserved  it.  Those  who  never  made  mistakes  never  made  anything, 
but,  none  the  less,  it  had  gathered  and  inspired  confidence  on  the  sure  ground  of 
substantial  work  done  and  objects  steadily  pursued.  In  the  life  of  a  man  or  a  woman, 
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fifty  years  was  a  long  time.  It  ought  to  be  only  the  infancy  of  an  institution  such 
as  theirs.  At  any  rate,  those  who  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  were  in  any  way  responsible 
for 'the  well-being  of  an  institution  had  the  duty  laid  upon  them  of  contemplating 
and  planning  for  a  life  that  would  cover  many  generations.  In  regard  to  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  needs  of  the  Institute,  he  need  not  repeat  what  he  had  said 
on  former  occasions.  He  was  certain  that  after  the  War  the  most  pressing  need  would 
be  the  housing  problem.  It  was  not  good  that  those  who  came  from  the  Great  Spaces 
Overseas  should  find  no  elbow  room  in  the  central  meeting  place  in  London.  Re- 
stricted premises  tended  to  produce  narrow  views.  It  was  due  to  the  members,  to  the 
Branches,  to  the  library,  to  the  standing  and  reputation  of  the  Institute,  above  all,  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Grey,  to  provide  on  the  present  site  or  elsewhere,  a  more  spacious 
and  a  worthier  home. 

Sir  HAMAR  GREENWOOD,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure,  he  said,  to  be  a  member  of  an  Institute  which  was  the 
pioneer  and  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in  bringing  together  the  British 
Empire,  and  thereby  carrying  out  the  essential  object  set  forth  in.  the  charter  of  the 
Institute,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Speaking  both  as  a  Canadian  and  as  one  who  now  lived  in  England,  and  who  knew 
the  Empire  pretty  well,  he  said  that  the  Institute  might  well  feel  proud  of  its  record, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  its  continued  prosperity.  Some  fifty  years  ago  the  permanent 
union  of  our  Empire  was  a  dream.  The  War  had  brought  that  dream  to  a  realisation. 
He  hoped  even  before  the  War  was  over  (for  he  was  one  who  thought  the  War  would 
last  for  years),  that  some  procedure  or  some  system  would  be  evolved  that  would 
result  in  making  the  remotest  subject  of  the  Crown  feel  that  he  was  a  more  intimate 
part  of  the  mighty  fabric  called  the  Empire.  Sir  H.  Greenwood  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  War  had  brought  about  in  splendid  fashion  the  solidarity  of  our  Empire  and  the 
union  of  English-speaking  peoples  all  over  ithe  world — a  union  in  which  this  great 
and  glorious  country  of  Britain  would  always  be  the  mother  and  the  home. 

Mr.  C.  S.  CRAVEN  recalled  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  he  called  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  African  Colonies  lately  in  possession  of  the  Germans.  He  then  received 
an  assurance  that  the  matter  would  not  be  overlooked,  but,  so  far  as  he  could  judge, 
nothing  whatever  had  been  done  by  the  Institute.  He  strongly  urged  that  the  Insti- 
tute ought  to  give  a  lead  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  he  would  like  to  see  the  Council 
start  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public,  whose  ignorance  on  this 
question  was  absolutely  appalling.  There  was  evidence,  Mr.  Craven  said,  that  in  the 
Cameroon,  before  our  arrival,  the  Germans  had  hanged  large  numbers  of  natives,  buried 
alive  and  cut  the  throats  of  others,  and  perpetrated  other  atrocities.  If  these  Colonies 
reverted  to  Germany,  the  natives  would  either  become  our  enemies  or  the  slaves 
of  Germany,  or  else  be  banished  from  the  country.  He  repeated  that  the  country 
ought  to  be  roused  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  retaining  these  colonies,  not  because 
we  wanted  more  territory,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these  black  races  from 
being  again  put  under  the  German  yoke. 

The  CHAIRMAN  stated  that  he  would  bring  this  matter  before  the  Council,  and  mentioned 
that  he  himself  had  publicly  spoken  in  the  strongest  manner  upon  it.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  Council  were  remiss  because  they  did  not  take  up  certain  questions  which  they 
might  with  advantage  take  up.  They  had  a  very  great  deal  upon  their  hands.  He 
asked  Mr.  Craven  whether  he  had  brought  the  matter  before  the  Government  depart- 
•  ment  concerned. 

Mr.  CBAVEN  thought  that  representations  would  come  with  much  greater  force 
from  the  Institute  itself. 

Captain  R.  G.  WEBSTER  dwelt  on  the  injustice  of  the  ^double  income  tax,  and 
pressed  the  Council  to  take  up  this  matter  in  earnest. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  that  the  Council  were  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Captain 
Webster  on  the  question  and  that  they  had  taken  action  in  the  past. 
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The  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS  described  the  steps  taken  by  the  Association  for  the 
abolition  of  the  tax,  many  of  whose  prominent  members  were  also  members  of  the 
Institute.  The  grievance  was  admitted,  and  they  had  a  promise  of  its  being  dealt 
with  after  the  War. 

Mr.  JOHN  HUGHES,  while  admitting  the  favourable  character  of  the  report  generally, 
pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members  was  not,  unfortunately,  accom- 
panied by  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  income,  so  that  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
Institute  was  diminished  as  the  membership  increased.  This  he  attributed  to  the 
election  of  men  as  Associates.  It  was  a  great  mistake  that  these  associateships  should 
be  conferred  on  men,  as  he  had  contended  from  the  first,  though  he  had  no  objection 
to  ladies  being  elected.  In  Bristol  alone  the  number  of  Associates  was  755,  and  they 
only  paid  £1  a  year  each,  for  which  sum  they  received  the  JOURNAL  and  had  the 
right  to  attend  meetings  and  entertainments  and  so  forth.  He  suggested  that  the 
Council  should  make  some  fresh  arrangement  with  regard  to  this  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  remarked  that  the  number  of  Resident  Fellows  had  steadily  in- 
creased as  compared  with  Associates. 

Captain  C.  SLACK  emphasised  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  character  of  the 
JOURNAL  unimpaired.  He  regarded  the  JOURNAL  as  the  very  soul  of  the  Institute, 
and  he  hoped  that  any  economies  which  might  be  effected  would  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  UNITED  EMPIRE.  He  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  that  the  Associates  were 
receiving  advantages  more  than  commensurate  with  their  subscription  to  the  Institute. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  CHAIRMAN,  seconded  by  Sir  JAMES  MILLS,  the  under-mentioned 
appointments  made  by  the  Council  during  the  past  year  in  accordance  with  Rule  26, 
were  confirmed: — 
As  President: — 

Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  &c. 
Aa  Vice- Presidents : — 

Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Lord  Forrest,  G.C.M.G. 
As  Councillors : — 

Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  G.C.M.G. ;  and  Sir  Charles 
McLeod. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  67,  the  Council  submitted  a  list  of  Fellows  nominated  to 
fill  the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Vice- President  and  Councillors.  The  under  mentioned 
retired  and  were  eligible  and  nominated  for  re-election — 

Earl  Brassey;  Duke  of  Devonshire,  KG.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. ;  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  C.M.G. ;  Viscount  Gladstone,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.B.E. ;  Viscount  Harcourt ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden,  K.C.M.G. ;  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G. ;  Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,  K.T. ;  Earl  of  Selborne,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

Councillors. — The  following  retire  pursuant  to  Rule  27,  and  are  not  eligible  for 
re-election  this  year  : — 

Lieut.-Colonel  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P. ;  Ben.  H.  Morgan,  Esq. ;  and  Colonel  A.  Weston 
Jarvis,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O. 

The  following  are  nominated  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  above  vacancies  : — 

Captain  Richard  Jebb ;  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Bart. ;  and  R.  D.  Douglas  McLean, 
Esq. 

The  list  submitted  by  the  Council  was  approved  on  the  motion  of  the  CHAIRMAN, 
seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  JENKINS. 

Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co.  were  appointed  auditors  for  the  year,  on  the  motion 
of  the  CHAIRMAN,  seconded  by  Mr.  ARTHUR  WOODS. 

The  CHAIRMAN  moved,  and  Sir  BE  VAN  EDWARDS  seconded,  the  alteration  of  Rule  26, 
as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  words  '  not  less  than  twenty '  be  substituted  for  the  word  '  twenty-four ' 
in  line  3 ;  "  and 
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"  That  the  words  '  add  to  their  number  and '  be  inserted  between   the  words  '  to 
and  '  fill  up  '  in  line  4." 

Earl  BRASSEY  rose  to  move  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  already  approved  by 
the  Council,  and  submitted  to  the  Branches  of  the  Institute,  which  read  as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  Meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  approve  the  resolution 
by  the  Council  that  the  separation  of  the  control  of  Imperial  matters  from  that  of  the 
Domestic  affairs  of  the  Mother  Country  is  urgently  necessary,  and  that  the  settlement 
of  the  future  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  future  government  of  the  Empire  at  the  special  Imperial  Conference 
to  be  summoned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War." 

On  the  appeal  of  Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  EEAY,  the  CHAIRMAN  said  that  the  Council  were 
of  opinion  that  Lord  Brassey's  motion  was  strictly  in  order. 

Earl  BRASSEY  said:  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  the  most  representative  of  our 
Imperial  Institutions.  It  was  founded  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  is  entitled,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  express  an  opinion  on  matters  so  closely 
concerning  the  future  of  the  Empire  as  those  referred  to  in  the  resolution.  It  is 
especially  its  duty  to  do  so  at  this  great  crisis  in  our  history. 

The  system  under  which  the  Empire  is  governed  is  an  ever- standing  menace  to 
its  future  permanence,  and  for  this  reason :  The  Imperial  Parliament  which  sits  at 
Westminster  is  reponsible  for  the  conduct  of  three  distinct  classes  of  business — Imperial, 
United  Kingdom,  National.  It  is  impossible  for  any  body  of  legislators,  or  for  any 
Government,  to  give  sufficient  attention  and  consideration  to  all  the  matters  which 
come  before  them.  The  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  the  domestic  interests  of  the 
Motherland,  alike  suffer  from  the  attempt  to  deal  with  both  in  the  same  Parliament 
and  with  the  same  set  of  Ministers. 

Bad  as  the  situation  had  been  for  a  long  time  before  the  War,  it  is  as  nothing 
to  the  conditions  which  will  exist  at  its  termination.  The  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  most  urgent  problems  of  demobilisa- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Motherland, 
which  the  representatives  of  Labour  will  force,  and  rightly  force,  on  its  consideration. 
How  can  the  same  Parliament  and  the  same  set  of  Ministers  give  adequate  attention 
to  questions  of  Foreign  Policy,  Imperial  Development,  Defence,  and  other  problems  of 
no  less  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Oversea  Dominions  and  the  future  of 
the  Empire  ? 

The  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Empire  from  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Government  is  carried  on  is  not  apparent  now  because  party  feeling  is  in  abeyance. 
With  the  exception  of  Ireland,  questions  of  Home  politics,  on  which  bitter  party  feeling 
is  so  frequently  aroused,  are  subordinated  to  the  one  great  issue — the  prosecution  of 
the  War.  The  continuity  of  Imperial  administration  during  the  War  has  been  provided 
for  by  the  invitation  to  the  Premiers  and  other  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  various  Dominions,  including  India,  to  attend  special  sessions  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
and  by  the  inclusion  of  General  Smuts  as  a  permanent  member  of  that  body.  In 
normal  times  the  danger  to  the  Empire  consists  in  this — that  a  Government  which 
commands  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of  the  Motherland  and  of  the  Empire  at 
large  for  its  administration  of  Imperial  policy,  is  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  turned 
out  of  office  on  some  question  such  as  education,  licensing,  or  local  government,  which 
perhaps  does  not  even  concern  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  but 
only  one  section  of  it.  Imperial  questions  and  domestic  questions  are  submitted  to 
the  electors  in  the  same  confused  issue.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  you  cannot 
get  a  clear  verdict  on  any  great  question  of  public  policy.  A  question  of  supreme 
moment  to  the  Oversea  Dominions  in  particular,  and  to  the  Empire  generally,  may  be 
subordinated  in  the  minds  of  the  electors  to  some  domestic  question.  Take  the  case  of 
Imperial  Preference,  on  which  there  has  been  a  profound  change  in  public  opinion  as 
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the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  War.  Even  such  a  staunch  Free-trader  as  my  father 
told  me  last  year  that  his  view  had  been  altered.  It  is  a  question  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  future  development  of  the  Empire,  and  on  it  largely  turns  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  emigrants  from  these  Islands  are  to  remain  under  the  British  flag. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  the  Parliament  House  at  Toronto,  I  asked  Mr.  Ross,  the  well-known  Premier 
of  Ontario,  what  would  have  been  the  population  of  Canada  to-day  had  Imperial  Pre- 
ference been  in  force  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  replied :  "  Twenty  millions."  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Imperial  Preference,  though  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  feel  very  strongly,  and  my  advocacy  of  which  closed  my  political  career.  I  set  out 
over  thirty  years  ago  with  the  determination  to  make  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  the 
main  purpose  of  my  life.  I  do  not  regret  the  sacrifices  the  determination  has  entailed. 
I  shall  persevere  to  the  end. 

What  I  have  said  on  Imperial  Preference  I  have  said  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  subject  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  and  to  emphasise  my  point  that  it  ia  a 
subject  which  is  entitled  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
its  merits  and  not  in  the  same  confused  issue  with  questions  of  domestic  politics. 
When  Imperial  Preference  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  had  Irishmen 
voting  in  favour  of  the  party  which  opposed  his  proposals  because  they  wanted  Home 
Rule,  Welshmen  because  they  wanted  Disestablishment,  Englishmen  because  they  dis- 
liked the  Unionist  Education  Bill.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  Irish- 
men and  a  large  proportion  of  the  electorate  who  took  this  course  were  in  favour  of 
the  proposals.  The  electorate  has  recently  been  increased  to  16,000,000.  Of  these 
6,000,000  will  be  women  voters  exercising  the  franchise  for  the  first  time,  and  the  uppermost 
consideration  in  their  minds  will  be  the  condition  of  the  people  in  their  homes. 
Imperial  questions  will  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place. 

I  believe  now,  as  I  have  always  believed,  in  Imperial  Federation.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Lionel  Curtis  that,  if  the  Dominions  now  included  in  the  British  Commonwealth  are  to 
remain  united,  something  in  the  nature  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  will  ultimately  be 
necessary.  I  know  that  our  Chairman,  and  others  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect,  do  not  hold  this  view.  The  resolution  does  not  ask  you  to  assent  to  it.  But  you  are 
asked  to  affirm  that  until  the  Mother  Country  has  followed  the  example  of  the  Oversea 
Dominions,  set  its  own  house  in  order  and  solved  the  Home  Rule  question  in  some 
way  or  other,  it  is  impossible  effectively  to  discuss  what  precise  form  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Empire  is  to  take.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  Parliament ;  it  may  take 
that  of  a  Council ;  it  may  be  some  development  of  the  Imperial  Conference.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  now  universally  admitted  that  the  Oversea  Dominions  must,  in  some  way  or 
other,  be  given  an  effective  voice  in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire.  The  part  they  have 
played  in  the  War  has  established  their  claim  to  the  full.  It  must  be  met. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  future  constitution  of  the  Empire  must  be  based  oq 
four  federations  in  the  four  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  Empire.  Thirty  years 
ago  only  one — that  in  Canada — was  in  existence,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Mother  Country  must  be  federated  before  the  larger 
problem  of  Imperial  Federation  could  be  solved.  Australia  was  federated  in  1900, 
South  Africa  in  1910,  and  there  is  an  important  and  growing  body  of  opinion  in  "favour 
of  the  establishment  of  Federal  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom — using  the  word 
"  Federal "  in  a  loose  sense.  The  term  devolution  would  more  accurately  define  the 
policy  advocated.  What  precise  form  the  proposals  of  the  Government  will  take  as 
regards  Home  Rule,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  movement  now  going  forward  to 
relieve  the  burden  on  our  existing  Parliament  by  the  establishment  of  National  Legis- 
latures in  England,  Scotland,  and,  possibly,  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  remains  to  b» 
seen.  It  is,  anyway,  certain  that  the  future  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  must 
be  settled  before  the  future  government  of  the  Empire  can  bo  settled  or  even  usefully 
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discussed.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  see  the  way  clearly  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Imperial  Government  than  to  that  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  until  this  has 
been  done. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  resolution  in  the  name  of  the  Council  and  ask  your  acceptance 
of  it  in  the  profound  conviction  that  the  propositions  it  lays  down  are  of  urgent 
importance  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

Colonel  L.  S.  AMERY,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  thought  he  need  not  reinforce 
what  had  been  said  by  Lord  Brassey  as  to  the  disadvantage  at  the  present  moment 
of  mixing  up  the  local  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  affairs  common  to  the 
Empire.  It  was  agreed  among  all  students  of  Imperial  problems,  whether  they  looked 
to  Imperial  Federation  or  to  some  development  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  system,  or  to 
some  other  form  of  arriving  at  co-operation  between  the  Empire,  that  the  present 
system  did  not  conduce  to  the  stability  and  well-being  of  the  Empire.  It  threatened 
at  any  moment  to  draw  across  the  path  of  Imperial  unity  the  red  herring  of  miserable 
little  local  issues.  It  was  one  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  competition 
in  Parliament  between  subjects  of  Imperial  and  local  interest  'tended  to  create  an 
utterly  unreal  antipathy  between  Imperial  interests  and  social  reform,  and  indeed  a 
large  number  of  earnest,  well-meaning  people,  whose  minds  were  centred  on  the  miseries 
of  our  great  cities,  tended  as  a  result  to  become  anti-Imperialist.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  state  of  things  begot  in  the  minds  of  those  who  concentrated  on  Imperial  problems 
a  certain  impatience  with  those  who  were  interested  in  local  and  social  questions. 
Turning  to  the  second  half  of  the  resolution,  Colonel  Amery  said  that  Lord  Brassey 
had  spoken  with  all  the  fervour  of  one  who  had  devoted  himself  in  adverse  times  to 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  federal  reconstitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To-day, 
Lord  Brassey  was  beginning  to  find  many  who  were  against  him,  or  who  had  been 
indifferent  in  the  past,  were  coming  round  to  his  point  of  view ;  in  fact,  he  himself 
was  one  of  those  who  had  very  largely  'come  round  to  Lord  Brassey's  point  of  view 
on  this  question.  As  he  gathered,  all  they  were  asked  was  to  affirm  a  principle  that 
all  students  of  the  Imperial  problem  had  affirmed,  that  Imperial  matters  should  be 
separated  from  local  matters,  and  that  we  ought  to  try  to  set  our  own  house  in  order 
as  soon  as  possible,  previous  to  entering  into  consultation  with  the  Dominions  as 
regarded  the  future  government  of  the  Empire  generally. 

The  SECRETARY  read  a  summary  of  letters  received  from  Branches  of  the  Institute 
relating  to  this  question. 

Sir  F.  FLEMING,  as  one  who  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the  Crown  Colonies 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  served  in  many  of  them,  pleaded  that  these  Colonies 
should  be  given  some  voice  in  the  discussion  of  any  future  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  the  Empire.  He  admitted  the  difficulty,  but  thought  that  some  scheme 
might  be  devised  by  which  a  representative  of  a  certain  number  of  Colonies  adjacent 
to  one  another  might  be  present  at  such  a  conference  as  was  likely  to  take  place. 

Colonel  BEAY  admitted  that  he  found  the  difficulty  in  offering  opposition  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  resolution.  It  was,  he  considered,  a  resolution  that  might  very 
well  be  submitted  to  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  London,  expressing  the  voice 
of  the  English  people,  but  the  Institute  itself  he  regarded  as  more  particularly  express- 
ing colonial  opinion.  It  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  that  the  Colonies  should 
appear  to  be  dictating  to  the  people  of  the  Motherland  or  the  Motherland  should 
appear  to  be  dictating  to  the  Colonies,  and  for  that  reason  he  doubted  the  expediency 
of  passing  the  resolution  in  its  present  form.  It  was  admitted  that  the  menace  to  the 
stability  of  the  union  of  the  Empire  was  not  at  present  apparent.  That  opinion  was 
quite  correct.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  regard  the  Empire  as  a  failure.  With  all 
its  defects,  the  Empire  stood  for  the  most  glorious  success  in  history.  It  had  an 
clastic  constitution,  and  could  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions. 

Mr.  T.  B.  BROWNING  asked  whether  the  supporters  of  the  resolution  proposed  to 
defer  any  settlement  or  arrangement  with  the  Colonies  until  Ireland  is  satisfied.  If  so, 
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they  were  going  to  defer  the  question  until  the  Greek  Kalends.  As  an  amendment, 
he  proposed  to  omit  from  the  resolution  all  the  worda  after  "  urgently  necessary." 

Lieut.-Colonel  W.  T.  BEAY  seconded  the  amendment. 

On  a  show  of  hands,  the  amendment  was  lost  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  EDWABD  HUTTON,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  and  to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  for 
their  services. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Sir  John  McCALL,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
•Chairman  for  presiding. 
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CANADA. 

Raising  Food  for  the  Allies. — It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  have  taken  crops  from  an  annual  average  of  nearly  100,000  acres  more  each 
year  since  the  War  began  than  in  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  it,  despite  the 
aggravation  of  the  labour  shortage,  a  fact  which  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
patriotism  of  the  Province.  Last  year  the  Government's  scheme  for  placing  boys  from 
the  high  schools  on  farms  throughout  the  Province  during  the  busy  season  met  with 
success,  and  thousands  of  women  and  girls  also  worked  on  fruit  farms,  &c.,  while  large 
numbers  of  men  were  recruited  from  the  towns  for  the  harvest.  A  similar  effort  in 
regard  to  voluntary  labour  is  being  made  this  year.  Partly  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  labour  shortage,  and  partly  as  a  demonstration,  the  Ontario  Government  decided 
to  purchase  a  number  of  tractors  and  ploughs,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  farmers, 
the  primary  idea  being  to  increase  the  acreage  under  the  plough.  This  decision  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  in  response  to  the  numerous  applications  sent  in 
by  farmers  during  last  season,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  purchased  in  all 
127  tractors.  By  this  means  alone  between  20,000  and  25,000  acres  were  ploughed,  and 
are  now  under  crop.  The  Department  also  made  special  efforts  to  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  seed.  In  the  matter  of  potatoes,  for  instance,  between  forty  and  fifty  car- 
loads were  distributed,  and  nearly  $150,000  were  loaned  for  the  purchase  of  seed  to 
farmers  who  applied  for  loans  for  this  purpose.  Most  of  this  money  has  already  been 
repaid. 

>The  People's  Bank. — An  admirable  system  of  short-term  credit  for  small  farmers 
lias  been  established  in  Quebec  Province  by  means  of  the  People's  Banks,  or  Caisses 
Populaires,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  at  Levis  in  1901.  These  banks  are,  for  the 
most  part,  situated  in  agricultural  districts,  as  they  are  primarily  intended  to  assist  the 
farmer.  Loans  are  made  for  the  purchase  of  farm  implements  at  cash  prices,  to  in- 
crease live  stock,  to  improve  farm  buildings,  to  tide  over  a  period  of  depression,  and 
for  various  other  similar  purposes.  The  loans  may  be  for  twelve,  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty-four  months,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  farmer  to  realise  his  products.  The 
latest  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  these  banks  is  at  present  152,  of  which  131 
are  in  Quebec.  In  1916  the  total  loans  amounted  to  $5,500,000,  and  the  general 
turnover  was  $22,600,000.  The  total  number  of  loans  effected  since  the  creation  of 
these  banks  is  21,200. 

; Developing  the  Sphagnum"  Beds. — Sphagnum  moss  is  one  of  Canada's  natural 
resources,  the  value  of  which  bas  been  greatly  enhanced  since  the  War.  The  demand 
for  it  has  become  so  enormous  that  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  it, 
and  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  being  actively  exploited  for  this  valuable  dress- 
ing. The  first  effective  work  in  the  Dominion  was  initiated  by  Professor  Porter  of 
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McGill  University,  who  secured  samples  of  moss  from  the  British  authorities  early  in 
1916,  and  then  explored  Nova  Scotia  until  he  found  supplies  of  material  which  the 
same  authorities  accepted  as  perfect.  The  first  sphagnum  dressings  sent  overseas  were 
made  up  from  this  moss  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  while  at  the  same  time  the  McGill 
University  Women's  Union  established  a  sphagnum  department  in  a  large  laboratory 
generously  lent  by  the  University  Medical  School.  Since  then  the  industry  has  de- 
veloped steadily,  and  production  on  a  large  scale  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society. 

North- West  Police  Unit  for  Active  Service.— It  is  understood  that  the  Royal  North  - 
West  Mounted  Police  is  to  furnish  a  squadron  of  cavalry  for  the  Canadian  Corps  in 
France.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war  members  of  this  force  have  been  anxious  to- 
go  overseas,  some  of  them  having  joined  up  immediately  their  service  in  the  Police 
expired,  while  others  obtained  their  discharge  in  order  to  get  to  the  front.  Now, 
however,  the  first  draft,  numbering  755  strong,  has  been  enlisted  for  foreign  service* 
and  all  further  recruiting  has  been  stopped.  The  unit  is  under  the  command j  of  Major 
Jennings. 

AUSTRALIA  * 

South  Australia's  Returned  Soldiers. — Much  is  being  done  in  South  Australia  to 
assist  the  men  who  have  suffered,  either  physically  or  through  personal  sacrifice,  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire  overseas.  Artificial  limbs  are  being  supplied  gratuitously  to  all 
returned  soldiers  who  require  them,  and  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  North 
Adelaide,  has  undertaken  to  train  in  its  workshops  the  men  who  have  lost  their  sight, 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  earn  something  with  which  to  supplement  the  pensions 
provided  by  Government.  A  training  farm  and  an  irrigation  farm  have  been  estab- 
lished to  prepare  suitable  men  for  the  land,  and  State  assistance  is  being  given  to 
provide  homes,  supply  implements,  stock,  &c.,  wherewith  they  can  make  a  start.  Those 
who  desire  to  enter  business  can  receive  monetary  advances,  and  suitable  accommoda- 
tion is  being  provided  for  men  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  civilian  life.  Com- 
fortable homes  at  specially  low  rents  are  being  offered  to  the  widows  of  fallen  soldiers. 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  Harvest. — The  following  figures  have  been  published 
relating  to  the  wheat  harvest  of  New  South  Wales  for  1 917-1 8.  The  amount  of  grain 
produced  amounted  to  13,020,000  bags,  this  being  equivalent  to  about  37,844,000 
bushels.  The  earlier  estimates  were  not  realised,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  con- 
ditions prevailing  both  before  and  during  the  harvesting  period.  The  total  area  which 
failed  or  was  fed  off  was  167,000  acres.  Of  the  total  wheat  produced,  32,927,000 
bushels  were  pooled.  The  balance  represents  the  quantity  retained  for  seed  purposes, 
destroyed,  or  otherwise  handled  by  the  farmers. 

A  Wonderful  Pearl. — What  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  drop-shaped  pearl  yet  raised 
in  Australian  waters  was  found  recently  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Western  Australia. 
It  has  been  exhibited  in  Melbourne,  and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  connoisseurs. 
The  pearl,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg,  has  been  named  "  Star  of  the 
West,"  and  is  remarkable  for  its  perfect  shape  and  colouring.  Its  discovery  has  given 
an  impetus  to  the  pearl-fishing  industry  of  Western  Australia. 

SOUTH  AFBICA.J 

Development  Of  New  Industries. — High  prices,  increased  cost  of  freight,  and  shortage 
of  shipping  have  combined  to  create  an  era  of  industrial  activity  in  South  Africa. 
Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  tin  industry,  and  the  wants  of  the  Union 
are  now  being  met  without  having  to  depend  on  overseas  sources.  Another  industry 
which  is  being  developed  considerably  is  the  asbestos  industry,  enormous  deposits  of 
this  ore  having  been  discovered.  Certain  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome,  so  that 
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South  African  asbestos  is  admitted  by  buyers  in  Europe  to  be  of  a  very  good  quality. 
A  product  of  growing  importance  is  coke,  many  ovens  having  already  been  established 
in  Natal.  Until  last  year  no  arsenic  was  being  produced  commercially,  but  this  deficiency 
has  been  remedied.  Sulphur  also  holds  out  promise,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
this  can  be  produced  on  a  large  scale.  Immense  quantities  of  lime  exist  in  the  country, 
the  deposits  of  which  should  be  of  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  regard  to 
the  iron  industry,  there  is  now  an  electrical  furnace  in  Johannesburg  which  is  paying 
it*  way.  Furnaces  have  been  erected  at  Pretoria  and  Vereeniging  for  dealing  with 
lower-grade  ores. 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 

The  Coconut  Industry  of  Malaya. — One  of  the  results  of  the  restriction  of  trade 
arising  out  of  the  curtailment  of  shipping  between  the  Far  East  and  Europe  is  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  copra  crops  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  This  has  led  to  the 
revival  of  proposals  to  extract  coconut  oil  on  the  spot,  on  a  larger  scale  than  hitherto, 
and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  planters,  held  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Government,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  local  oil  mills,  would  grant  a  site  for  a  factory  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  would  also 
grant  a  loan  against  mortgage.  The  Government  has  already  approved  of  a  reduction 
of  50  per  cent,  on  railway  freight  on  copra  and  coconuts.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
minimum  of  7,200  tons  of  copra  per  annum,  or  14,000  acres  of  coconuts  in  bearing, 
would  be  required  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  co-operative  mill. 

THE  PACIFIC. 

A  Long  Drought. — A  correspondent  in  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony  writes  : — 
"  The  severe  drought  still  continues  and  is  now  well  into  the  third  year.  Fortunately, 
it  has  not  affected  the  whole  Colony  to  any  serious  extent,  but  the  islands  lying 
just  north  and  south  of  the  Equator  have  suffered  severely.  Ocean  Island  has  suffered 
moat  severely  of  all,  as  the  heat  given  off  from  the  coral  pinnacles  and  cleared  phos- 
phate areas  breaks  up  the  light  showers  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  Island. 
The  birds  can  be  seen  flying  from  the  Island  in  flocks  to  derive  the  benefit  of  passing 
ahowers,  which  are  broken  up  by  the  wave  of  heat  which  ascends  like  a  blast  from 
a  furnace. 

"  Such  a  drought  has  not  been  experienced  since  the  early  eighties.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  white  men  on  the  Island,  so  condensed  w:\ter  was  unobtainable.  Mortality 
was  very  heavy  ;  after  the  water  in  the  caves  was  exhausted,  life  was  supported  by  chewing 
the  'eye  of  the  flying  fish,'  which  is  raid  to  contain  a  vitreous  humor,  capable  of  sus- 
taining life,  if  procurable  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  flying  fish  is  caught  only  by 
night,  which  enabled  the  natives  to  lie  in  their  huts  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this ;  it  receives  confirmation  from  -ill 
those  who  passed  through  this  drought,  and  it  is  clear  to  us  now  that  without  con- 
densing plant,  or  cistern  capacity  for  rain  water  storage,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  drop  of  water  on  the  Island  after  a  drought  lasting  much  over  one  year. 
Ai  the  drought  in  the  eighties  is  said  to  have  lasted  a  full  three  years,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  mortality  was  high.  The  native  is  loath  to  speak  much  of  the 
horror  of  that  time,  but  it  is  known  that  the  female  children  were  put  to  death 
at  birth,  and .  that  men  fought  each  other  to  the  death  for  the  possession  of  the 
coveted  catch  of  flying  fish. 

"The  drought,  and  subsequent  loss  of  tnde,  has  naturally  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  donations  to  War  funds,  but  those  Islanders  who  hava  not  suffered  seriously  in 
their  Cultivation,  continue  to  suscribe  to  the  funds;  the  total  has  now  bsen  raised 
to  close  on  £12,000,  though  it  takes  time  to  realise  on  the  various  gifts  of  copra 
from  the  more  remote  Islands  " 
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AN   AMERICAN   GARLAND. 

AT  a  time  when  our  hopes  are  centred  so  largely  on  the  reunion  of  the  two  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  the  historical  appeal  of  this  book  *  transcends  its  literary 
interest.  None  the  less,  students  of  literature  will  be  grateful  to  Professor  Firth  for 
the  scholarly  and  exact  information  which  is  compressed  into  the  essay  by  which 
this  collection  of  ballads  is  introduced  to  the  reader.  The  preservation  of  the  relatively 
large  number  of  the  English  black-letter  and  other  ballads  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  are  still  in  existence,  is  due  mainly  to  the  care 
of  individual  lovers  of  curious  literature ;  but  these  private  collections  have  passed 
now,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  possession  of  the  public  libraries.  Out  of  this  field 
of  selection  the  author  has  gathered  into  one  small  garland  the  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  of  the  ballads  which  relate  to  the  "  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical 
work "  of  plantation,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  North  America  by  the  people  of  England 
between  the  years  1563  and  1759. 

"  Yet  few  though  the  ballads  are  which  I  have  collected  in  this  '  Garland,'  "  writea 
Professor  Firth,  "  they  do  serve  to  show  what  the  English  populace,  and  those  who 
wrote  for  the  popular  taste,  thought  about  America  at  different  periods  during  about 
two  hundred  years." 

As  an  example,  here  is  what  was  thought  about  the  first  of  the  infant  communities 
from  which  has  sprung  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  In  the  ballad  Newea  from 
Virginia  (1610)  the  report  of  the  Governor  to  the  "  adventurers "  (i.e.  the  merchants 
and  others  who  provided  the  outlay  necessary  to  support  the  plantation)  is  thus 
eonceived : — 

And  to  the  .adventurers  thus  he  writes, 
Be  not  dismayed  at  all, 

For  scandall  cannot  doe  us  wrong, 
God  will  not  let  us  fall. 

Let  England  knowe  our  willingnesse, 
For  that  our  work  is  good, 

Wee  hope  to  plant  a  nation, 
Where  none  before  hath  stood. 

And  the  offer  to  new  settlers  : — 

To  such  as  to  Virginia 

Do  purpose  to  repaire ; 
And  when  that  they  shell  hither  come 

Each  man  shall  have  his  share, 
Day  wages  for  the  laborer, 

And  for  his  more  content, 
A  house  and  garden  plot  shall  have, 

Besides  'tis  further  ment 
That  every  man  shall  have  'a  part 

And  not  thereof  denied 
Of  general  profit.  .  .  . 

How  familiar  it  all  sounds,  in  spite  of  the  300  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
ballad  was  written ;  and  how  amazingly  have  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  founders 
of  Virginia  and  New  England  been  vindicated.  For  to-day  the  nation,  thus  planted 
"  where  none  before  did  stand,"  provides  the  Mother  State  and  its  allies  with  the  men 
and  material  necessary  to  assure  the  victory  of  a  free  civilisation  over  the  forces  of 
barbarism. 

*  An  American  Garland ;  being  a  Collection  of  Ballads  relating  to  America,  1563-1759. 
Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  Univeristy  of  Oxford.  Blaekwtll,  Oxford.  1915.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

IN  this  book  *  Mr.  Saxon  Mills  has  made  a  very  timely  and  useful  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  reconstruction.  He  deals  with  the  greatest  of  all  our  internal  problems — 
the  welding  into  an  organic  whole  of  the  States  and  peoples,  both  European  and  non- 
European,  which  own  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  To  distinguish  the  main  aspects 
of  the  problem,  the  author  marshals  the  physical,  economic,  and  political  features  oi 
these  British  realms  under  such  headings  as  "  Race,"  "  The  Lone  Lands,"  "  Communica- 
tions," the  "  Problem  of  Dependencies,"  and  the  like.  There  is  an  "  introductory " 
chapter  on  the  origin  and  character  of  the  British  Empire,  as  compared  with  ancient 
and  modern  empires,  and  a  closing  chapter  on  "  Closer  Union."  This  latter,  however, 
is  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  what  will  prove  to  many  readers  the  most  interesting 
topic  of  all,  "  Labour  and  the  Land."  Briefly,  Mr.  Mills  here  tells  us  how  small  a 
proportion  of  the  British  people  find  a  livelihood  in  agriculture,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  but  in  the  Oversea  British  States ;  the  need,  on  social  and  economic  grounds, 
to  augment  the  proportion  of  our  people  so  employed ;  and  the  great  opportunity  for 
satisfying  this  need  which  is  afforded  by  the  proposed  settlement  of  ex-service  men 
on  the  land  after  the  War,  both  at  Home  and  in  the  Dominions.  On  this  last  head 
there  is  some  very  practical  and  interesting  information  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
small-holders  should  be  established  if  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  their  families  is 
to  be  reasonably  assured. 

The   book   deserves   to   be   read   widely.     It  is   interesting,  up  to  date,  reliable,  and 
well  furnished  with  maps  and  diagrams. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

War  Badges.— In  your  War  Number  for  May  1918,  a  letter  appears  signed  "  British 
Columbia,"  in  which  it  is  stated  : 

"  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  officers  and  men 
from  that  Colony,  serving  in  the  Imperial  Forces,  may  wear  a  small  gold  badge  reading 
'South  Africa'  on  their  shoulder-straps." 

I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  this  statement  is  quite  unauthorised,  and  although 
Mr.  Schreiner  has  made  efforts  to  obtain  pei mission  to  wear  the  mentioned  lettering, 
he  has  not  been  successful,  and  therefore  officers  and  men  outside  the  South  African 
Contingent  are  not  entitled  to  wear  the  badge  ;  neither  are  they  entitled  to  wear  the 
Springbok  Cap  Badge 

I  am,  &c., 

G.  H  EL  BERT, 
Lieut.-Cokmcl,  Staff  Officer. 

Timber  Institute  for  the  Empire. — Mr.  Unwin's  article  in  June  number  does  not 
specially  mention,  amongst  his  twelve  main  functions,  one  very  important  point. 

I  tried,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  to  get  folk  here  to  take  an  interest  in  the  splendid 
timbers  of  British  Guiana  (see  Stone  &  Freeman's  book,  published  by  The  Crown 
Agents  in  1914),  and  hive  still  available  for  any  applicants  sets  of  samples  of  twenty- 
six  different  woods,  but  the  principal  information  wanted  by  buyers  was  not  obtain- 
able from  the  Colony,  viz.,  the  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  likely  to  be  available. 

Without  this  buyers  would  not  follow  the  matter  up. 

GUY  WYATT. 
Cheltenham,  June  1918. 

*  The  Future  of  the  Empire;  an  account  of  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  British  Empire, 
showing  how  its  solidarity  may  be  strengthened,  its  intercommunications  facilitated,  and  it» 
illimitable  resources  developed*  By  J*  Saxon  Mills,  M.^.  (Camb.),  Barrister-at-Lrw  of  tk» 
Inaer  Temple.  London  :  Seeley,  Service  and  Co.  1918.  (No  price  giver. 
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BRANCH    NEWS. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

THE   following  telegram  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Argentine  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute : — 

"  A  luncheon,  attended  by  350  Fellows  and  friends,  was  held  on  June  3  in  celebration 
of  the  King's  birthday  and  of  Empire  Day.  A  collection  was  taken  amounting  to  £400, 
which  has  since  been  increased  to  £540,  for  the  King's  Fund  for  Sailors.  Representatives 
of  the  Allied  countries,  as  well  as  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  and  the  members  of  his  mission, 
were  present.  Stirring  speeches  were  delivered,  expressing  the  strong  union  of  the  Allies 
and  confidence  in  final  victory. 

"  The  Argentine  Branch  is  celebrating  the  Jubilee  of  the  Institute  by  enrolling  new 
Fellows  daily." 


rafc 


A  CORRECTION. 

In  the  article  entitled  "  Germany  and  Africa  "  in  the  June  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  the  native 
population  of  German  East  Africa  was  given  by  a  printer's  error  as  72  million  instead  of  7  J  million. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  informal  meetings  convened  by  the  Committee  was  held 
on  Thursday,  May  16,  when  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.M.G.,  gave  an  account  of  the 
Working  Men's  College,  an  institution  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  many 
years,  first  as  voluntary  teacher  and  now  as  Principal.  After  sketching  the  history 
of  the  College  and  referring  to  some  of  its  founders  and  early  leaders — the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Kingsley,  Tom  Hughes,  John  Ruskin  and  others — Sir  Charles 
gave  some  charming  personal  notes,  taking  his  audience  from  Oxford  to  Drury  Lane 
and  then  to  the  College,  in  the  service  of  which  he  affirmed  he  got  more  than  he 
gave.  In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  he  referred  specially  to  the  friendships  he  had 
formed,  from  which  he  had  gained  much  enduring  pleasure,  to  the  knowledge  he  obtained 
of  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour,  of  which  before  he  had  been  ignorant,  and  to 
the  fact  that  helping  others  was  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  one's  own  character 
as  well  as  to  one's  influence.  Among  the  foundation  principles  of  the  College  which 
he  enumerated,  he  laid  special  stress  on  the  brotherhood  of  ah1  classes — rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  ignorant,  employers  and  employed — on  the  need  of  a  "  liberal,"  as  distinct 
from  a  merely  "bread  and  butter"  education,  and  on  the  encouragement  of  co- 
operation. To  all  these  subjects  the  College  and  its  staff  gave  close  attention,  in  the 
interests  of  the  large  numbers  of  men  who  had  passed  through  the  College,  who  "had 
been  and  were  now  discharging  their  duties  as  good  citizens  to  their  own  advantage 
and  to  the  advantage  of  'their  country.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  brief 
discussion  which  followed  the  address  were  Mr.  Bewley,  Dr.  Garnett,  and  Mr.  I.  Munford, 
who  moved  a  very  appreciative  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker. 


Advertisement*. 


By  appointment 


To  H.M.the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
To  H.M.  the  late  King  Edward. 


To  H.M.  Queen  Mary. 

To  H.M.  the  King  of  Spain. 


H.M.  the  King. 


"The  Table  Waters  of  Kings." 
"  The  Kings  of  Table  Waters." 


SODA  WATER 


First  manufactured  in  England  by  Jacob  Schweppe  (a  Swiss)  in 
1780,  his  formula  being  maintained  to  this  day.  Originally 
sold  by  chemists  only,  and  paid  duty  as  a  patent  medicine. 

DRY  GINGER  ALE 

Now  the  most  popular  of  all  family  table  waters. 

INDIAN  TONIC  WATER 

A  most  refreshing  drink  well  known  to  all  travellers  east 
of  Gibraltar.  Prepared  from  quinine,  it  forms  at  once  a  tonic 
and  an  antidote  to  fevers  and  malaria. 

MALVERN  (Sparkling) 

The  most  famous  of  British  Table  Waters.  Malvern  Water 
has  been  repeatedly  pronounced  by  analysts  to  be  the  purest 
water  in  Great  Britain. 


RELENTA 


The  British  Aperient  Water.  Supersedes  alien  aperient 
waters  of  similar  character.  A  safe  and  reliable  aperient 
tonic. 


Limited 


Vauxhall  Walk,  Kennington,  London,  S.E.  11. 

Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Malvern,  Bristol,  &c. 


2B 
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NOTICES    TO    FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (65) : 

E.  St.  Clair  Duncan,  J.  W.  Grice,  D.Sc.,  W.  L.  D.  Gundry,  A.M.I. E.E.,  A.  W.  Mucu- 
nochie,  II.  C.  O'Brien,  A.  IL  Shipley,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  F.  Style,  J.  Y.  Woottcombe. 

BIRMINGHAM.— 6'.  H.  Belts,  LL.D.,  Professor  Wm.  Morgan. 

BRIGHTON.— Dr.  A.  H.  Burt,  H.  G.  da  Costa,  H.  J.  Preston. 

MANCHESTER.  —  H.  C.  Arnold,  A.  Ash  worth,  A.  Y.  Barker,  F.  Barlow,  T.  D. 
Barlow,  J.  A.  Bentley,  C.  E.  Birchal,  A.  W.  Bradbury,  B.  J.  Bradbury,  Alfred  Bridge, 
Clement  Bridge,  Harold  Bridge,  H.  W.  Bridge,  T.  C.  Brooks,  A.  B.  Caldwell,  H.  G. 
Dyson,  A.  G.  Ellison,  J.  Forbes,  W.  H.  Frew,  A.  Beaton,  A.  N.  Hill,  T.  G.  Hill, 
Lieut. -Colonel  W.  Humphreys,  R.  C.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Kastner,  Harry  Kay,  R.  E.  Knowles, 
W.  D.  McKie,  J.  Mercer,  Allan  J.  Moore,  William  J.  Moore,  E.  B.  Neill,  J.  Newell, 
W.  Eenshaw,  E.  F.  Roberts,  J.  H.  Roberts,  J.  Schofield,  H.  S.  L.  Slater,  C.  E.  Smartt, 
A.  J.  Smethursl,  A.  Stockwell,  Edwin  Taylor,  Edmund  C.  Taylor,  Percy  Lees  Taylor,  C.  G. 
Tetky,  A.  B.  Thomson,  R.  S.  Varley,  J.  B.  Water*,  E.  Webb,  W.  W.  Wilks,  W.  C 
Wilson,  R.  A.  Worrall. 

Non-Resident  Fellows :  (69) : 

CANADA.— T.  H.  Blacklock  (Ottawa),  G.  C.  Coppley  (Hamilton),  E.  J.  L'Enperance 
(Montreal},  A.  Lynden-Lester  (Montreal),  F.  A.  Magee  (Hamilton),  D.  A.  Murray 
(Montreal). 

NEW   ZEALAND.— T.   G.   Buchanan  (Gisborne),  F.  H.  Loisel  (Poverty  Bay). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.— H.  E.  Barlow  (Windhuk),  J.  M.  Baxter  (Windhuk),  F.  L. 
Chapman  (Windhuk),  Captain  M.  Cunningham  (Pretoria),  D.  F.  Ellis  (Pretoria),  A.  G. 
Eyke  (Windhuk),  H.  J.  C.  Groeneveld  (Johannesburg),  Captain  L  Fourie  (Windhuk), 
W.  A.  Hirst  (Birberton),  Major  G.  Ireland,  D.S.O.  (Pretoria),  Captain  C.  S.  Johnston 
(Grahamstown),  T.  P.  Kennan  (Basutoland),  J.  Leith  (Windhuk),  Major  T.  G.  McEwen 
(Cape  Town),  A.  W.  Mechin  (Windhuk),  G.  H.  Marchand  (Windhuk),  C.  H.  Niesewand 
(Luaeritzbucht),  R.  L.  Nisbet  (Luderitzbucht),  C.  M.  Polmear  (Johannesburg),  C.  A.  G. 
Potter  (Rondebo>ih),  Captain  J.  D.  Shand  (Windhuk),  H.  Such  (Bloemfortein). 

ANTIGUA.— Hon.  R.  Bryson,  M.L.C.  (St.  John's). 

BRITISH  GUIANA.— E.  E.  Hicken  (Berbice),  F.  A.  Neal,  M.B.  (Leonora),  Rev.  W.  H 
Townsend  (Bartica). 

EGYPT.— N.  H.  Powell  (Suez). 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.— F.  J.  Craddock  (Stanley). 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  —  A.  J.  Arthur  (Selangor),  L.  Lewton  'Brain 
(Sclangor),  F.  H.  Dak  (Selangor),  R.  B.  Murray  (Perak),  C.  L.  Parsons  (Tarn-fin), 
A.  Stewart  (Selangor). 

GILBERT  ISLANDS.— J.  G.  McNaughton,  M.D.  -(Tarawa). 

GOLD  COAST. — F.  Barlow  (Accra),  A.  P.  Reeve  (Seccondee). 

NIGERIA.— F.  D.  Barker  (Lagos),  G.  S.  Buckle  (Lagos),  E.  W.  Bushe  (Lagos),  P.  W.  0. 
Holmes  (Jos). 

INDIA.— R.  P-  Lambert  (Bombay),  Capt.    W.  E.  G.  Solomon   (Bombay). 

RHODESIA. — S.  Le  Neve  Foster  (Salisbury),  J.  M.  Harold,  M.B.  (Kasama),  JV> 
Husbands  (Kasama),  Capt.  H.  T.  Onyett  (Salisbury). 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.— S.  W.  J.  Cartwright  (Mersing),  P.  J.  Cowie  (Tangkah), 
R.  G.  Creighton  (Mersing),  J.  M.  Jamison  (Mersittg),  W.  J.  Wilcoxson  (Singapore). 

ARGENTINA. — Capt.  T.  M.  Brotherton  (Buenos  Aires),  F.  A.  Cohen  (Buenos  Aires), 
G.  C.  Day  (Rosario  de  Sanle  Fe),  Captain  C.  Graham,  R.E.  (Buenos  Aires). 

BRAZIL.— 4.  E.  Rose. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST   AFRICA. — A.  Cohen   (Beira),    T.    Honey   (LourenfO  Marques). 

SIAM.— C.  E.  W.  Hogge  (Bangkok),  D.  M.  Miller  (Bangkok). 

Associates  (7): 

J.  Greenall,  T.  W.  Plant,  Mrs.  R.  Boticarth  Smith,  S.   Taylort  Mifs   G,   B.    Wyatt. 


Advertisements. 


Support  British  Industries 

THE 

CLAYTON  ANILINE 
COMPANY  Ltd. 

CLAYTON,   MANCHESTER, 
v  ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers  of  Synthetic  Dyes  tuffs, 
have  an  exportable  surplus  of 

ORANGE  II. 

CHROME  FAST  YELLOW  O. 
CHROME  FAST  YELLOW  G.L. 
CHROME  FAST  BROWN  R. 
CHROME  FAST  CYANINE  B. 
CHROME  FAST  BLACK  C. 
DIRECT   BROWN  5.G. 
DIRECT   VIOLET   R. 
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BOURNEMOUTH.— Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Nind. 

LEICESTER.— T.  F.  Johnson. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  [141): 

C.  A.  E.  Abbott,  A.  E.  Allis,  Mrs.  E.  de  B.  Arnaui,  Miss  H.  Atthill,  Miss  E.  F, 
Aveline,  Mrs.  M.  Baness,  Rev.  T.  0.  Ridgwell  Barker,  Miss  C.  Barry,  Mrs, 
C.  E.  Barton,  f'Miss  E.  M.  Baxter,  Miss  B.  A.  Beachman,  Alexander  Beck,  Miss 
R.  M.  Beck,  F.  B.  Bell,  Button  Bendle,  Charles  W.  Bennett,  Mrs.  W.  Best,  Miss  0.  A. 
Biddlecombe,  Jamzs  Biggs,  Miss  M.  Blenkinsop,  James  F.  Bolt,  Horace  R.  Bowsher, 
Herbert  M.  Boyce,  Miss  A.  M.  Brooks,  Charles  H.  Burgess,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Galloway, 
Mrs.  Capel,  Walter  S.  Carey,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Carlyle,  T.  Charbonnier,  A.  Clay  field-Ireland, 
J.P.,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Clough,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cocknell,  Miss  F.  E.  Cottingham,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  Dtuntesey,  Miss  E.  Davies,  John  W.  Davis,  John  W.  Derrick,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Draper,  Mrs.  0.  I.  R.  Dyke,  Miss  E.  F.  Dyke,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dyson,  Mrs.  E. 
Sales,  Miss  Edith  M.  Edmonds,  Miss  Elsie  M.  Edmonds,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Edwards,  His 
Honour  Judge  A.  B.  Ellicott,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Ellicott,  William  Ellis,  George  A.  Folk,  D.  C. 
M.  Froud,  0.  0.  Gardener,  Alderman  C.  E.  C.  Gardner,  D.L.,  J.P.,  F.  Gardiner,  H.  E. 
Gribble,  Mrs.  K.  M.  T.  Gwynne,  Rev.  W.  P.  Haines,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hall-Houghton, 
Edward  E.  Hfrris,  Commander  C.  F.  Hart,  R.N.R.,  F.R.G.8.,  John  C.  Hart, 
J.  S.  Hazel,  A.  N.  Heron,  L.R.C.8.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hodge,  Hubert  Hodge,  Miss  L  G. 
Holmes,  Miss  C.  L.  Hooper,  Edmund  Jarman,  A.  W.  Jesseman,  Mrs.  E.  Jose,  Miss 
Ellen  Jose,  John  E.  Jose,  Miss  L.  Langabeer,  Miss  J.  Langabeer,  Mrs.  D.  Laurie, 
Lt.-Col.  H.  P.  P.  Leigh,  C.I.E.,  Miss  R.  Lennon,  J.  N.  Ley,  Mrs.  E.  L.  LUlington, 
Miss  E.  B.  C  LUlington,  A.  E.  Lockyer,  Harold  R.  Lowther,  John  Mar  don,  David 
A.  Maxwell,  Thomas  Methley,  Mrs.  Methley,  Miss  E.  Moulton,  Edwin  Murray,  M. 
Nathan,  C.  F.  Newcombe,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Niven,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Norton,  Mrs.  Paget-Carr, 
Charles  W.  Parker,  Miss  K.  Parker,  Mrs.  N.  F.  M.  Pater  son,  Mrs.  A.  Pearse,  Miss 
L.  M.  Phelps,  Dr.  C.  M.  Phillips,  Miss  J.  M.  Phillips,  T.  R.  Phillip*,  Albert  E.  Pring, 
T.  A.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Rvdjers,  D.  W.  Rootham,  Miss  L.  H.  Russell,  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford Elliot,  Miss  Salt,  E.  W.  Savory,  C.  M.  Schomberg,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Selman,  T.  J. 
Simmonds,  William  H.  Smith,  W.  J.  Southwood,  Capt.  S.  H.  Simmons,  Miss  K.  A. 
Stevens,  Miss  B.  L.  Taylor,  G.  H.  Terrell,  Miss  E.  M.  Tonkins,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Tratman, 
Miss  A.  Tudball,  Miss  F.  Tudball,  Mrs.  A.  Van  Milling  en,  Henry  L.  Vaughan,  Rev. 
James  Walker,  Miss  H.  A.  Wall,  Miss  E.  L.  Watson,  Miss  F.  L.  Watson,  Miss  E.  J. 
Webb,  F.  C.  Webb,  A.  E.  Wells,  E.  H.  C.  Wethcred,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rev.  A.  L.  White., 
Miss  M.  Williams,  Capt.  H.  G.  Willis,  J.P.,  Miss  M.  G.  I.  Wilpulte,  Miss  M.  A. 
Wreford-Brown,  Joseph  P.  Wright,  Rev.  S.  R.  Worters,  Miss  L.  M.  Yabbicon. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  R  C.  Cotton,  Windhuk,  South  West  Africa. 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Lieut.  A.  L.  S.  Verley,  Lieut.  W.  L.  S.  Payne,  Major  Herbert 
Musgrave,  D.S.O.,  R.E.,  Major  Frank  V.  Bracher. 

Col.   J.   H.   Woodward,   C.B.,   H.   Tylston   Hodgson,   Charles   H.   Abbott,   G.   Wake- 
field,    J.    Rosa    Robertson,    Abraham    Levy,   Thomas   V.    Fox,    Charles    Butcher,   Capt. 
Franklyn  H.   Fletcher,  M.  W.  Dunscombe,  Wm.  Bird  Midgley,  Archd.  S.  Frew,  A.  R. 
Miller,   W.    P.    Viccars,   Hon.   Sir   Charles   J.    Johnston,    M.L.C.,   Sir   Arthur   Snowden,    | 
A.  L.  Loughborough,  MR.C.S.,  Arthur  W.  Rowlands. 

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 


Advertisements. 


xvil 


We  are  practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  not 
merely  clothe  them,  and  depend  upon  their  introduction 
Uniform      and    recommendation.      Come    to    us    and    we    will    give 
you  good  cut!   good  workmanship!     and  good  materials! 


ROSS 

TAILORS    AND 
BREECHES  MAKERS 

Inventors   and    Specialists  in 
Naval  &  Military  Equipment 

32  Old  Bond  St. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


::    And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


Your  uniform  perfectly  fitted  at  strictly  moderate  charges. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  to  Cadets  and  others  just  obtaining  their 
commissions.  Government  priority  cloths  at  controlled  prices. 


HUGH  REES,  L'.1? 

Military  and  Naval  Booksellers, 


THE   BOOK   OF  THE    MACHINE   GUN. 

By  MAJOR    F.  V.  LONGSTAFF   and   A.    HILLIARD   ATTERIDGE.      With 
88  Illustrations.     Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

NAVAL  &   MILITARY  GEOGRAPHY   OF  THE    BRITISH 
EMPIRE    (Considered   In   Relation  to  the  War  with  Germany). 

Lectures  given  during  1915-16  to  Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army  by  VAUGHAN 
CORNISH,  D.Sc.     With  Maps.     Price  3».  6d.  net. 

MILITARY    ORGANIZATION    AND   ADMINISTRATION. 

By  MAJOR  G,  R.  N.  COLLINS,  Instructor  Canadian  Military  School.      Price 
8s.  6d.  net.          

Military  and  Naval   Books  of  all  descriptions  are  kept  in  stock 
and  can  be  supplied  without  delay. 

BOOKS    ORDERED    BY   POST    SENT  BY  RETURN    MAIL. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  British  Empire  enters  upon  the  fifth  year  of  the  War  with  a 

mind  well  disciplined  and  confident.     It  has  learned,  not  for  the  first 

time,  that  mistakes  are  inseparable  from  war,  but  it 

has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been  achieved, 
^t  ears 

In   a  Special  Supplement  to  this  issue  a  summary  of 

those  achievements,  as  far  as  the  Motherland's  share  in  them  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  attempted.  All  that  is  claimed  for  them  is  that  in 
conjunction  with  certain  circumstances  they  constitute  an  earnest  of 
final  victory.  At  the  moment  of  writing  that  victory  seems  to  have 
been  brought  appreciably  nearer  by  the  course  of  events  on  the 
Western  Front.  The  German  offensive— the  third  this  year— has 
not  only  been  checked,  but  the  enemy,  as  the  result  of  a  brilliant 
counter-offensive  by  General  Foch,  has  lost  more  ground  than  he 
gained  from  his  initial  blow  after  six  weeks  of  elaborate  preparation. 
Not  the  least  significant  feature  of  the  Allied  success  is  the  fact  that 
American  troops  have  had  a  separate  section  of  the  line  allotted  to 
them,  and  right  well  have  they  used  their  opportunities.  Their 
numbers,  indeed,  are  now  so  large  that  secrecy  regarding  them  is 
held  to  be  no  longer  necessary — except  on  the  part  of  the  German 
military  authorities,  who  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  strength  of 
the  American  Army  in  France  from  the  knowledge  of  the  German 
public.  Further,  the  respite  that  the  Allies  have  been  given  during 
the  last  two  months  has  enabled  them  to  add  to  their  superiority  in 
war  material,  and — no  less  important — to  make  good  by  organisation 
and'improved  methods  of  construction  the  heavy  toll  that  the  German 
submarine  has  taken  in  the  past  of  the  world's  shipping. 

IT  has  not  required  the  resignation  of  Herr  von  Kuhlmann,  the 

Foreign  Secretary,  to  reveal  the  fact  that  the  political  aspect  of  the 

War  is  causing  the  German  Government  as  much  anxiety 

Alliance          as  *^e  m^^tar7  situation.      To  the  unsatisfactory  state 

of  affairs  at  home  and  in  Austria-Hungary  has  to  be 

2o 
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added  the  disillusionment  over  Russia,  at  first  as  to  its  economic 
resources,  and  now  in  regard  to  the  bankruptcy  of  Bolshevism.  As 
far  as  can  be  gathered,  however,  the  German  public  is  still  kept  well 
in  hand,  and  although  the  story  of  the  enemy's  difficulties  provides 
satisfactory  reading,'  it  offers  no  substitute  for  decisive  military 
successes  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  over  the  German  armies.  In  the 
meantime  useful  work  can  be  done  by  weakening  the  unity  of  the 
Central  Alliance.  The  successes  of  the  Italian  and  French  troops 
in  Albania  are  a  step  in  this  direction.  Their  immediate  opponents 
are  Austrians  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  this  left  wing  of  the  Allied 
line  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  should  be  advanced  in  order  that  the 
operations  against  the  Bulgarians  farther  east  may  be  resumed.  The 
ministerial  crisis  in  Bulgaria  and  the  growing  discontent  against  the 
economic  incubus  of  the  German  alliance  prove  that  the  country  is 
not  far  removed  from  a  condition  of  mind  that  would  welcome  almost 
any  alternative  to  a  continuation  of  the  War.  It  is  for  the  Allied 
Governments  to  exploit  this  mood  to  their  own  advantage. 

EVENTS  in  South  Africa  have  recently  assumed  a  more  sinister 

aspect  than  they  have  worn  at  any  other  time  in  the  short,  but  not 

uneventful,  history   of  the  Union.     The   rebellion   of 

unrest  in        ±$14.  was   m  the   main  a   family  quarrel  among  the 

South  Africa.  ^.  ,    ,,          A          -^        r  /v 

.Boers — an  attempt  to  challenge  the  position  of  General 

Botha  and  General  Smuts.  It  failed  utterly,  and  the  threads  of  the 
movement  have  since  been  gathered  up  by  General  Hertzog  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  same  goal  by  a  more  devious  path.  Not  being 
cast  in  the  heroic  mould  that  welcomes  a  trial  of  strength,  the  lawyer- 
politician  prefers  to  avail  himself  of  the  freedom  of  action  and  speech  that 
he  enjoys  under  the  British  Constitution,  with,  a  view  to  undermining 
both  the  position  of  his  political  rivals  and  the  ordered  progress  of  the 
Union.  Circumstances  have  played  into  his  hands,  and  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  finds  itself  confronted  not  merely  with  a  few  disgruntled 
Boers,  whose  love  of  commando  life  is  more  conspicuous  than  their 
habits  of  industry,  but  also  with  a  general  stirring  of  other  elements 
of  unrest.  Chief  among  these  is  the  labour,  both  white  and  native,  on 
the  Rand.  In  spite  of  an  undertaking,  given  in  September  1916, 
not  to  raise  the  wages  question  until  three  months  after  the  declaration 
of  peace,  the  miners  are  insisting  upon  a  drastic  revision  of  the  scale 
of  wage,  which,  the  Mining  Houses  maintain,  must  result  in  the  closing 
down  of  a  large  number  of  low-grade  mines.  At  the  same  time  there 
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have  been  serious  strikes  among  the  natives,  in  connection  with  the 
fomenting  of  which  three  white  men  have  been  arrested.  The  gravity 
of  the  position  called  forth  from  General  Botha  a  remarkably  candid 
statement,  in  which  he  appealed  for  the  assistance  of  all  good  citizens. 
Experience  elsewhere  during  the  War  has  shown  that  the  Government 
of  any  British  territory  which  is  prepared  to  deal  firmly  with  such 
situations  can  count  on  the  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  General  Botha  will  appeal  in 
vain,  if  he  adopts  a  strong  policy  towards  those  who  are  known  to  be 
acting  as  agents,  or  in  the  interests,  of  the  enemy.  In  a  frank  speech 
on  the  political  situation  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Burton,  the  Union's 
representative  in  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  recognised  the  dangers, 
but  held  that  the  internal  safeguards  were  equal  to  the  occasion. 

SOME  interesting  points  were  raised  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  in  the 
course  of  a  lecture  on  Reconstruction  in  Eastern  Africa,  delivered 

before  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  and  re- 
~^s.  printed  in  the  current  number  of  the  Society's  magazine. 

In  the  first  place,  he  urged  that  the  two  protectorates  of 
British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  should  be  united,  and  administered 
by  one  governor  and  one  administrative  star!.  The  present  system  of 
the  two  territories  side  by  side  under  two  governments,  with  separate 
systems  and  tariffs,  and  in  some  respects  different  policies,  he  regarded 
as  an  anomaly,  causing  unnecessary  expense  and  inconvenience.  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe  would  like  to  see  a  single  colony  of  Eastern  Africa, 
including  Uganda,  British  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  North-Eastern 
Rhodesia,  the  Zanzibar  group  of  islands,  and  "  such  portions  of  German 
East  Africa  as  may  finally  be  permanently  taken  over  by  Great  Britain/' 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the  future  of  East 
Africa  requires  to  be  approached  with  knowledge  and  vision.  These 
territories  are  rich  in  agricultural  products  and  in  mineral  possibilities ; 
but  they  lack  communications,  both  railways  and  roads,  and  money 
will  be  required  for  other  public  works,  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  of 
their  potentialities.  The  country's  needs  will  stand  a  better  chance 
of  being  supplied,  if  it  can  make  its  appeal  to  the  British  public  as  a 
single  large  unit.  In  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  War,  no  part 
of  the  Empire  ought  to  be  overlooked.  The  older  established  com- 
munities will  be  able  to  make  their  voices  heard  or  to  look  after  them- 
selves. Eastern  Africa,  whatever  its  boundaries  or  the  status  of  its 
constituent  parts,  will  be  less  favourably  situated.  For  this  reason 
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the  creation  of  a  "  British  African  Council/*  to  which  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe 
also  referred,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  If  India,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Montagu,  requires  a  select  committee  of  Parliament,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  "  a  continuous  and  well-informed  interest  in  Indian 
questions,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  British  Africa  outside  Egypt, 
the  Sudan,  and  the  great  Southern  Union,  has  a  still  greater  incubus 
of  popular  ignorance  in  Great  Britain  to  remove. 

WHAT  Japan  has  hesitated  to  undertake,  or  has  been  prevented 
from  doing,  is  apparently  in  course  of  being  achieved  by  a  mere  handful 

of  Czech o-Slovak  troops,  without  any  help  beyond  a 
f~e  sense  of  discipline  and  their  strong  right  arm.    Events 

in  Russia  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  absorbing 
interest.  For  months  the  Bolsheviks  have  carried  all  before  them. 
The  canker  of  disorganisation  had  eaten  so  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the 
people  that  no  agency  could  be  summoned  into  existence  to  withstand 
the  orgy  of  criminality  that  is  synonymous  with  Bolshevism.  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  need  of  the  Russian  people,  the  Allied  Powers  have 
withheld  a  helping'thand,  for  reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire.  If,  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Russia  is  to  be  saved,  it  will  have 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  splendid  action  of  the^.Czecho-Slovaks. 
These  forces,  recruited  originally  from  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  their  campaigns  against  Austria-Hungary,  were  only 
concerned  to  make  their  way  out  of  derelict  Russia,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  their  fight  against  the  Central  Powers  in  the  Western 
theatre.  Their  route  lay  across  Siberia ;  but  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  long  journey  they  found  that  the  Bolsheviks  had  received  orders 
from  Germany  to  prevent  their  departure.  Although  ill-supplied  with 
arms,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  gave  battle  wherever  they  were  attacked, 
and  are  now  practically  masters  of  Siberia  by  virtue  of  their  hold  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  The  proof  that  they  have  given  that 
Russia  requires  very  little  encouragement  and  support  to  take  her 
stand  against  Bolshevism  has  galvanised  the  Allies  into  action.  A 
British  force  has  been  landed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Russia  for  the 
defence  of  the  Murman  Railway,  which  is  threatened  by  Germans 
and  Finns.  For  the  vast  expanse  that  is  Russia  these  sporadic  rally- 
ing-points  seem  altogether  inadequate  to  the  work  that  has  to  be 
accomplished ;  but  a  start  has  been  made,  and  it  may  still  be  hoped 
that,  whatever  the  obstacles  to  Japan's  assistance,  they  will  now  be 
removed. 
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THE  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  is  showing  that  he  has  lost  none 
of  the  verve  and  hard-headed  zeal  that  fired  the  imagination  of  his 

audiences  in  the  United  Kingdom  two  years  ago.    He 

^  has  been  doing  good  service  in  directing  attention  to 

conom  after-war  considerations,  with  that  incisiveness  of  speech 

which  alone  satisfies  a  practical  public  to-day.  Re- 
construction opens  up  an  almost  illimitable  field  in  the  sphere  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce ;  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  approach  the  subject  in 
detail,  unless  we  are  sure  of  the  principles  on  which  British  policy  is  to 
be  based.  Mr.  Hughes  admits  the  formidable  nature  of  the  problem, 
but  pleads  for  action  in  the  place  of  the  laissez-faire  attitude  which 
existed  before  the  War.  For  the  world,  he  holds,  will  be  organised  as 
it  has  never  been  before,  and  it  is  only  by  the  organisation  and  de- 
velopment of  industry  that  the  British  Empire  will  be  able  to  maintain 
its  place.  Nor  will  unsystematised  organisation  suffice.  "  There  must 
be  organisation  throughout  the  whole  economic  sphere;  there  must 
be  co-ordination  amongst  its  infinitely  complex  and  delicate  parts." 
It  is  not  a  question  of  political  theories,  but  of  treating  the  business 
of  the  Empire  in  a  businesslike  way.  Organisation  may  involve  duties, 
but  it  does  not  begin  and  end  in  a  tariff ;  every  case,  every  industry , 
and  every  phase  of  an  industry,  must  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as 
its  circumstances  demand.  "  If  a  duty  is  necessary,  why  not  put  it 
on  ?  But  it  may  be  that  what  an  industry  really  wants  most  is  better 
methods  of  production,  or  financial  assistance."  The  evil  of  over- 
organisation  may  have  to  be  guarded  against ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  which  policy — organisation  or  laissez-faire — is  more  consonant 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  make  a 
virtue  of  the  latter  policy.  The  evidence  in  its  favour,  however,  is 
wholly  negative,  and,  in  view  of  what  the  nation  has  achieved  by 
organisation  in  the  War,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  convincing. 

A  NOTABLE  concession  to  public  opinion  has  been  made  in  the  new 

measures  which  the  Government  have  undertaken  to  adopt  in  regard 

to  aliens.    The  lists  of  those  exempted  from  internment 

Che  Alien      an(j  certificates  of  naturalisation  granted  during  the  War 

Question.  ,  .,  •    A     u  i       j  • 

are  to  be  revised ;    no  person  is  to  be  employed  in  a 

Government  office  during  the  War,  unless  he  is  a  child  of  natural-born 
subjects  of  this  country  or  of  an  allied  country;  but  exceptions  to  this 
rule  may  be  made  by  a  committee  ad  hoc  for  "  a  definite  national 
reason."  Every  alien  must  carry  an  identity  book,  which  he  can  be 
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challenged  to  show ;  the  German  banks  are  to  be  wound  up  at  once. 
There  is  no  room  in  these  proposals  for  any  persecution  of  enemy  subjects 
or  those  of  enemy  origin  ;  indeed  the  safeguards  to  be  introduced  are 
such  that  the  British  public  is  not  likely  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  unless 
the  Government  can  guarantee  that  there  will  be  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  the  new  measures.  In  this  connection  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  bringing  into  line  the  practice  of 
the  Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country.  The  latter  has  lagged  behind 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  Overseas  Governments  ;  but  now  that  the 
problem  is  to  be  dealt  with  whole-heartedly,  it  would  be  well  that  there 
should  be  uniformity  on  the  alien  question  throughout  the  Empire. 

ATTENTION  has  been  called  by  the  Sydney  correspondent  of  The 
Times  to  an  interesting  tendency  that  has  recently  manifested  itself 
in  Australia.     In  the  movement  towards  federation, 
State  v.  ag  weu  as  ^ring  t^  f^pgt  decade  of  the  Common- 

wealth wealth's  history,  a  primary  consideration  was  the  safe- 

guarding of  State  rights.  The  War  has  forced  the 
Commonwealth  to  encroach  very  considerably  upon  the  latter,  and 
with  the  evident  approval  of  the  Australian  public  as  a  whole.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  State  Governments  withholding  their  support 
for  war  measures,  but  they  had  no  wish  to  see  present  conditions 
forming  a  precedent  for  the  further  curtailment  of  State  sovereignty 
when  peace  is  restored.  Matters  would  seem  to  have  been  brought 
to  a  head  over  questions  of  finance.  The  States,  unable  to  enter  the 
London  market,  wish  to  place  new  loans  in  Australia  ;  the  Common- 
wealth, however,  also  has  to  count  upon  finding  as  much  as  fifty 
millions  sterling  in  Australia  during  the  next  twelve  months,  and 
cannot  favour  State  loans.  A  conference  of  Premiers  that  recently 
met  at  Sydney  would  seem  to  have  recognised  that  a  change  in 
the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  must  be  introduced  before  long.' 
The  direction  of  the  change  would  seem  to  be  towards  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  at  the  expense  of  the 
authority  of  the  States — a  centripetal  tendency  the  direct  opposite  of 
that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Two  financial  tendencies,  both    of   very  great    interest   and    of 

considerable   importance,   have  become  pronounced  during  the  past 

month.     The  first  is  the  amalgamation  of  some  of  the 

a nk  British  -joint-stock  banks  ;    the  second,  the  increased 

JVLersTGrs 

co-operation  between  the  British  and  Dominion  banks. 

The  latter  may  be  whole-heartedly  commended  ;  the  former  has  been 
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more  generally  criticised.  Both  steps  spring  from  the  same  cause — 
the  coming  Economic  War — and  the  recent  amalgamations  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  great  German  banks  have  in  fact  left  no  option  to  the 
British  institutions,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  banks  are  very  anxious  to  amalgamate  :  it  would 
perhaps  be  at  least  as  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  step  was  only 
taken  under  pressure  from  the  British  Government,  whose  advisory 
committee  on  the  subject  was  appointed  mainly  out  of  deference  to 
public  opinion,  and  produced  a  report  that  said  much  and  meant 
little,  and  has  not  delayed  or  stopped  a  single  contemplated  merger. 
The  great  British  banking  corporations  are  now  in  at  least  as  strong 
a  position  as  their  German  rivals,  both  in  regard  to  capital,  security, 
and  deposits  ;  what  has  yet  to  be  proved  is  almost  as  important  from 
the  national  point  of  view — whether  they  have  the  same  enterprise 
as  the  Germans.  In  the  past  it  has  admittedly  not  been  so  :  the 
British  bankers  have  been  the  typical  conservatives,  and  they  have 
been  reproached  with  being  more  ready  to  accommodate  a  German 
bank  than  a  British  manufacturer.  Any  attempt  to  pursue  such  a 
policy  in  the  future  would  lead  to  very  serious  trouble,  and  would 
probably  cause  speedy  mobilisation  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
State  Bank  on  the  lines  which  the  Australian  Commonwealth  has 
inaugurated  and  Mr.  Octavius  Beale  has  recommended  for  England. 
A  bank  is,  from  the  national  point  of  view,  an  instrument  of  power 
and  nothing  more ;  like  every  other  piece  of  machinery,  it  is  not 
what  it  is,  but  what  it  does,  that  counts. 

THE  British  Government  having  at  last  decided  that  the  German 
banks  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  reopen  in  London  for  a  period  of  years 
after  the  War,  it  has  become  evident  that  finance  will 
no  longer  be  international  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 
There  will  be  a  system  of  German  finance,  which  will 
include  the  Reichsbank,  the  great  financial  houses  of  Berlin  and 
Dresden  with  their  senile  relations  of'  Vienna ;   and  on  the  other  side 
will  be  the  great  banks  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Allies.    Arrange- 
ments for  co-operation  between  British  and  French  banks  have  been 
in  force  for  some  time,  and  will  meet  the  general  desire  of  the  two 
countries — cordial  comrades  in  arms — for  co-operation  in  industry  ;  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  British  and  Colonial  banks  should  come  to 
similar  arrangements.    Each  will  be  strengthened  thereby,  and  these 
agreements,  which  will  certainly  be  increased  both  in  number  and 
scope,  will  do  something  after  the  War  to  regulate  what  must  inevitably 
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be  a  very  difficult  problem  for  some  years — the  question  of  the  foreign 
exchanges.  If  the  banks  had  not  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  the 
State  would  have  been  forced  to  do  so,  and  indeed  in  any  event  it  is 
probable  that  the  State  will  have  to  assist  in  the  regulation  of  the 
exchanges,  since  no  experienced  financier  any  longer  admits  that  the 
old  rule  of  laissez-faire  holds  good  in  this  problem. 

THE  tightening  of  the  bonds  between  British  and  Colonial  banks, 

like  the  home  amalgamations  of  which   it  is  the  counterpart,  was 

essential    to    security ;   but    it   does  in   fact,   as    the 

*?  -Position  generaj  public  has  perceived,   concentrate  the  finan- 

of  London.       &.  ,  *•,*-•••»••  j- 

cial  power  01  the  .Umpire  in   very  tew  hands.    That 

concentration  will  be  a  source  of  strength,  if  the  power  is  used 
in  large  and  statesmanlike  fashion  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  Empire ;  but  of  weakness,  if  it  is  used  simply  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  shareholders.  A  further  point  may  be  noticed.  Since 
London  became  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  it  has  profited 
largely  thereby,  and  its  position  was  unchallenged  for  years  before  the 
War.  The  amalgamations  have  probably  secured  a  continuance  of 
that  supremacy  for  many  years  after  the  War ;  but  just  as  before 
the  War  complaints  were  heard  that  London  drained  the  English 
provinces  of  money,  with  some  basis  of  truth,  so  complaints  may  be 
heard  in  the  future  that  London  is  draining  the  outer  provinces  of 
the  Empire  of  money,  since  cash  tends  to  accumulate  at  the  centre 
where  it  is  needed.  Very  great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  the 
complaint  has  as  small  a  basis  of  fact  as  possible,  so  that  the  maximum 
of  strength  may  be  obtained  with  the  minimum  diminution  of  local 
control.  The  thing  can  be  done ;  but  we  confess  that  the  future 
finance  of  the  Empire  is  bound  to  be  of  so  intricate  and  difficult  a 
nature  that  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  special  session  of  the 
Imperial  Conference,  attended  by  bankers  as  well  as  politicians,  called 
to  discuss  the  general  policy. 

THE  enlarged  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  has 
already  justified  its  existence  by  sending  an  important  Deputation 

to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was 
The  Imperial  receivec[  by  ]yfr>  Fisher  on  June  25,  and  was  introduced 
Deputation  ^7  Viscount  Bryce.  In  the  memorandum  previously 

submitted  to  the  President,  with  the  Council's  approval, 
the  objects  in  view  were  briefly  summarised  as  follows :  "  That  the 
Board  of  Education  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  ensure  that  every 
citizen,  at  some  stage  of  his  or  her  education,  should  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  learning  what  can  be  learnt  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  citizen's  own  community,  and  should  thus  be  prepared  to  take 
an  effective  part  in  the  decision  of  questions  which  affect  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  nations  as  a  whole."  The  Deputation,  which 
included  representatives  of  the  Institute,  Victoria  League,  and  League 
of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  of  the  Working  Men's  College,  was  about 
thirty  strong,  and  the  speakers  were  all  acknowledged  experts  on  the 
subjects  with  which  they  individually  dwelt.  After  Lord  Bryce's 
introductory  remarks,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  Sir 
Francis  Younghusband,  Mr.  C.  H.  K.  Marten,  and  Mr.  W.  Clarke 
Dawson,  all  pressed  for  a  greater  recognition  of  Imperial  History 
and  Geography,  both  in  the  Universities  and  the  Schools — whether 
secondary  or  elementary — and  in  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Mr.  Fisher,  in  a  sympathetic  and  encouraging  reply,  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  the  main  proposition  laid  before  him  by 
the  various  speakers,  but  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  problem  was  beset.  A  report  of  the  proceedings,  which 
were  of  remarkable  interest,  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible  in 
UNITED  EMPIRE. 

A  MOST  instructive  exhibition  is  now  on  view  at  Prince's  Galleries 
in  Piccadilly,  of  photographs  in  colour  representing  the  mighty  task 

which  is  being  daily  and  hourly  performed  by  the  British 
Tpkyr-h-  •  Navy.  As  the  preface  to  the  catalogue  states,  "It 
of  Naval  ^as  ^een  ^e  a*m  °^  ^he  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Photographs  ^mi*s*ry  of  Information  to  lift  the  veil  as  far  as  the 

exigencies  of  War  will  permit,  and  to  show  the  public 
how  deep  is  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senior  Service."  The 
crowds  waiting  patiently  in  the  street  for  admission,  in  the  earlier 
days  after  the  exhibition  was  opened  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes  on  July  11, 
were  an  eloquent  testimony  to  its  success.  To  most  of  those  who 
visit  it,  these  thrilling  pictures  will  be  a  complete  revelation.  We  see 
the  old  Vindictive  as  she  looked  when  on  her  way  to  the  attack  on 
Zeebrugge,  and  when  returning,  battle-scarred  but  triumphant,  from 
that  immortal  enterprise.  We  see  every  phase  of  the  relentless  war 
waged  day  and  night  against  the  ubiquitous  U-boat,  the  countless 
devices  which  are  being  constantly  employed,  the  exploding  of  depth- 
charges,  the  encircling  by  nets,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  name- 
But  indeed  the  whole  display  is  indescribable,  and  everyone  who 
can  possibly  do  so  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  it  not  once  only,  but 
half  a  dozen  times. 
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CLASSES. 

By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL. 

THE  first  impression  produced  on  the  British  public  by  the  Report  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  have  submitted  to  His  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  momentous  question  of  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  seems  to  be  one 
of  mingled  approval  and  disapproval,  but  still  more  perhaps  of  bewilderment. 
Nor  can  one  be  surprised  that  it  should  be  so.  To  the  great  majority  of  the 
British  people  India  has  always  been  something  mysterious  and  remote — some- 
thing to  be  on  the  whole  proud  of,  but  lying  too  far  beyond  the  average  English- 
man's ken  for  him  to  take  any  keen  personal  interest  in  an  outlandish  world 
entirely  foreign  to  his  own  somewhat  narrow  sphere  of  experience.  The  number 
of  Englishmen  directly  connected  with  India,  either  as  public  servants  or  officers 
of  the  Indian  army  or  of  British  regiments  temporarily  quartered  in  India,  or 
as  men  of  business  engaged  in  Indian  trade  and  industry,  or  as  missionaries,  has 
always  been  extraordinarily  small  and  drawn  almost  entirely  from  one  class  of 
the  home  community,  namely  the  upper-middle  class.  Even  the  Indian  Civil 
Service — the  premier  public  service  which  is  the  backbone  and  the  pivot  of  the 
whole  system  of  government  and  administration  in  a  vast  dependency  that 
includes  one-fifth  of  the  human  race — barely  exceeds  1,200,  and  even  those  who 
have  risen  to  be  "  satraps  "  in  India  and  ruled  over  provinces  more  populous 
than  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  found  themselves  relegated  to  the 
obscurity  of  universal  indifference  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country 
at  the  close  of  their  Indian  career,  however  great  and  useful  and  distinguished, 
and  the  one  thing  their  stay-at-home  neighbours  asked  of  them  was  not  to  "bore" 
them  with  Indian  "  shop."  In  the  public  press  India  filled  less  space  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  and  leading  newspapers  that  had  their  own  corres- 
pondents in  every  foreign  country  of  any  importance,  seldom,  if  ever,  had  one 
in  India.  Until  recently  India  lay  outside  the  range  of  ordinary  British  travel, 
though  an  occasional  pageant  like  the  Delhi  Durbar  would  attract  select  parties 
of  fashionable  globe-trotters,  bent  on  a  novel  form  of  social  excitement,  or  some 
enterprising  M.P.  would  go  out  for  a  short  "  cold  weather  "  tour  in  search  of 
materials  for  parliamentary  fireworks.  Up  to  the  transfer  of  the  government 
of  India  to  the  Crown  after  the  Mutiny  there  was  always  in  Parliament  a  nucleus 
of  informed  and  intelligent  interest  in  Indian  affairs,  as  the  periodical  renewals 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  were  invariably  preceded  by  an  exhaustive 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  state  of  India.  That  wholesome  practice  was 
unfortunately  allowed  to  lapse  as  soon  as  the  East  India  Company  disappeared, 
and  as  the  Report  observes  with  much  truth,  "  we  have  the  paradox  that  Parlia- 
ment ceased  to  assert  control  at  the  very  moment  when  it  acquired  it,"  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  soon  as  it  acquired  it  in  a  more  direct  form  than  ever  before,  it  was 
content  to  exert  it  fitfully  and  chiefly  when  British  material  interests  were  affected, 
e.g.  in  regard  to  Indian  cotton  duties.  On  the  one  day  in  the  year  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  supposed  to  devote  to  a  consideration  of  Indian  affairs 
— the  Indian  Budget  day — the  Minister  in  charge  usually  spoke  to  almost  empty 
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benches,  and  the  discussion  was  confined  to  "  experts  "  or  to  "  cranks."  It 
would  indeed  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  only  twice  during  our  long 
connection  with  India  have  Indian  affairs  exerted  any  acute  or  widespread  interest 
in  this  country.  The  first  time  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  the  East  India  Company  became  a  dominant 
power  in  India,  invested  with  powers  and  responsibilities  which  Olive  himself 
at  once  recognised  to  be  too  great  for  any  merely  mercantile  corporation,  whilst 
the  wealth  acquired  by  the  Company's  servants  enabled  them,  when  they  came 
home,  to  buy  their  way  into  Parliament,  and  the  classes  that  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  parliamentary  representation  saw  it  threatened  by  the  invasion 
of  India-returned  "  nabobs."  The  second  time  was  when  the  great  Mutiny  of 
1857  flashed  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  sending  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout 
the  British  Empire.  Sixty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  though  measures 
of  considerable  importance  have  been  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  Parliament 
and  occasional  developments  of  Indian  policy  have  stirred  a  brief  but  languid 
interest  in  Indian  affairs,  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  represents  the  first 
and  only  attempt  to  present  the  British  people  with  a  full  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  situation  in  India,  and  of  the  profound  transformation  it  has  in  many 
respects  undergone  during  the  last  half  century. 

Not  only  does  this  review  of  the  situation  in  India,  though  coloured  here  and 
there  with  official  optimism,  contain  what  will  come  to  most  Englishmen  as  an 
unexpected  revelation  of  certain  unpleasant  and  even  potentially  dangerous 
features,  but  it  opens  up  to  them  a  still  more  unexpected  vista  of  changes,  unfamiliar 
to  all  their  wonted  conceptions  of  the  natural  relationship  between  the  British 
rulers  and  the  peoples  of  India.  The  war  has  already  during  these  four  years 
so  rudely  disturbed  many  other  conceptions  to  which  Englishmen  had  com- 
fortably clung  through  decades  of  peaceful  prosperity  that  they  may  perhaps 
be  excused,  if  their  first  impulse  is  to  resent  having  a  great  Indian  problem  thrust 
upon  them  when  they  are  staggering  under  the  burden  of  so  many  other  and 
to  them  more  tangible  and  vital  problems,  of  which  they  cannot  gainsay  the 
urgency.  Hence  a  widespread  disposition  apparently  not  so  much  to  question 
the  presentation  of  the  problem  or  to  deny  its  existence,  as  to  plead  that  what- 
ever the  Indian  problem  may  be,  it  must  really  wait  till  after  the  war.  Nor  can 
they  fairly  be  blamed  if  they  fail  to  realise  that  it  is  the  war  itself  that  has  quickened 
the  Indian  problem,  like  so  many  other  problems,  and  that  its  solution  cannot 
be  shelved  indefinitely  "  for  the  duration  of  the  war  " — which  none  can  foresee 
— because  on  its  solution  may  depend  the  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  which 
India  is  being  called  upon  to  give  in  increasing  measure,  and  possibly  under 
the  pressure  of  increasing  danger  on  her  own  land  frontiers,  towards  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war.  For  if  the  British  people  heard  and  cared  to  hear 
very  little  about  India  before  the  war,  they  have  been  allowed  to  hear  still  less 
during  the  war.  They  have  heard  of  the  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  swept 
over  India  at  the  first  outbreak  of  war  ;  of  the  active  loyalty  of  her  Princes  and 
peoples  ;  of  the  rally  to  the  British  cause  of  many  of  those  who  had  been  the 
most  bitter  critics  of  British  rule  ;  of  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  her  soldiers 
in  France  and  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Palestine  and  in  East  Africa  ;  of  the  keen 
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response  made  by  her  fighting  races  to  the  growing  demand  for  recruits  ;  of  the 
good  work  done  in  many  humble  Indian  homes  by  the  women  of  India  for  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  troops  ;  of  the  admission  for  the  first  time  of  Indian 
representatives  to  the  innermost  counsels  of  the  Empire  at  the  London  War 
Conference  ;  of  the  laudable  acquiescence  of  the  Indian  legislatures  in  many  war- 
measures  rather  repugnant  to  their  prejudices  ;  of  the  failure  of  all  the  German- 
hatched  and  German-paid  conspiracies  in  India  and  on  the  Indian  borderlands — 
in  fact  of  everything  that  was  comforting  and  reassuring.  These  were  at  least 
the  features  upon  which  the  main  stress  was  always  laid  in  official  utterances 
in  India  and  here  and  in  press  comments  at  home.  Of  the  impression  produced 
in  India  by  the  protraction  of  the  war  and  the  methods  of  frightfulness  adopted 
by  a  great  European  nation  hitherto  reputed  to  stand  in  the  van  of  Western 
civilisation  ;  of  the  grave  recrudescence  of  political  agitation,  and  racial  bitterness 
amongst  a  large  section  of  the  Western-educated  classes  ;  of  the  extravagant 
interpretation  placed  by  them  to  serve  their  own  ends  on  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  which  the  Allies  had  put  in  the  forefront  of  their  war  aims  ;  of  the 
minatory  tone  which  the  Indian  Home  Rule  propaganda  was  rapidly  assuming  ; 
of  its  insidious  and  only  too  successful  efforts  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
Indians  in  the  sincerity  of  the  promise  made  to  them  by  British  Ministers  of 
a  "  new  angle  of  vision,"  though  the  Government  of  India  were  all  the  time 
absorbed  in  laborious  schemes  to  give  practical  effect  to  it ;  of  these  and  other 
disquieting  features  the  British  people  had  but  a  very  faint  inkling. 

The  picture  which  the  Report  presents  of  modern  India  as  it  was  shaping 

before  the  war,  and  as  the  war  has  more  and  more  clearly  and  rapidly  shaped 

it,  is  on  the  whole  a  very  striking  one,  and  anyone  who  has  spent  as  much  time 

as  I  have  in  India  both  before  the  war  and  during  the  war,  must  bear  testimony 

to  the  courage  and  insight  with  which  its  distinguished  authors  have  surveyed 

every  aspect  of  the  problem  before  proposing  their  own  solution.    It  is  a  problem 

unique  in  the  world's  history.    In  the  many  other  parts  of  the  globe  in  which 

British  power  has  established  the  British  rule  of  law,  it  has  found  a  practically 

virgin  and  almost  untenanted  soil  to  which  our  own  people  who  have  made  their 

permanent  homes  there  have  transplanted  our  creed  and  language  and  traditions. 

Even  in  Eastern  Canada  and  in  South  Africa  the  French  and  the  Dutch  who  had 

already  settled  there  before  the  advent  of  British  power  were  at  least  of  European 

stock  like  ourselves,  and  shared  many  of  our  essential  beliefs  and  customs.    In 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  we  found  a  vast  and  thickly-populated  sub-continent, 

inhabited  by  countless  peoples,    belonging   to  many  different  races,  speaking 

many  different  tongues,  professing  many  different  religions,  having  many  different 

social  and  domestic  institutions,  but  all  of  them  entirely  alien  to  ourselves  and 

representing  a  civilisation  more  ancient  indeed  than  our  own,  but  of  an  entirely 

different  type.    For  climatic  reasons,  amongst  others,  our  people  have  never 

made  their  homes  in  India.    They  have  individually  been  birds  of  passage,  though 

collectively  the  successive  generations  who,  in  the  course  of  some  three  centuries 

now,  have  traded  with  India,  conquered  India,  ruled  over  India,  preached  to 

India,  and  given  India  a  measure  of  peace  and  security  and  orderly  government 

and  even-handed  justice    such  as  her  chequered  history   had   never  known 
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before,  have  left  a  great  and  lasting  impress  upon  almost  every  aspect  of  her 
life.  We  have  scrupulously — some  will  say  too  scrupulously — refrained  from 
direct  interference  with  her  religious  beliefs  and  social  customs,  even  when  most 
repugnant  to  our  own.  So  small  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  number  of  English- 
men actually  in  India,  that  to  the  present  day  there  are,  it  is  true,  millions  of 
Indians  living  in  remote  villages  or  in  the  wilder  tracts  of  hill  and  jungle  country 
who  have  never  set  eyes  on  a  white  man,  and  to  whom  the  British  raj  is  a  mere 
name  that  connotes  power,  remote  and  mysterious,  but  vaguely  beneficent. 
Even  the  dumb  masses,  however,  are  conscious  of  our  presence  and  know  that  it 
means  for  them  too  deliverance  from  the  ravages  of  war  and  many  ancient 
forms  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  higher  the  Indian  has  risen  in  the  scale 
of  his  own  civilisation,  the  more  directly  he  has  felt  the  impact  of  our  civilisation 
upon  it,  sometimes  as  an  irksome  restraint,  sometimes  as  a  powerful  stimulus. 

Of  the  various  ferments  which  we  have  imported  into  the  life  of  India,  none  has 
been  more  potent  than  Western  education,  imparted  to  Indians  not  merely  in  school 
and  college  text-books,  but  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  by  every  Englishman 
who  lives  up,  in  their  sight,  to  the  higher  standards  of  Western  life.  For  in  a  land 
where  the  whole  structure  of  society  has  been  built  up  through  the  centuries  on 
the  rigid  foundations  of  caste,  and  even  the  Mahomedan  invaders  only  temporarily 
displaced  the  dominant  influence  of  the  higher  castes,  Western  education  has 
created  what  is  practically  a  new  caste  by  admitting  as  many  Indians  as  would 
into  full  intellectual  partnership  with  the  British  rulers  of  the  land.  From  the 
intellectual  point  of  view,  this  great  experiment,  initiated  some  eighty  years  ago 
by  Macaulay,  who,  however,  never  foresaw  its  full  consequences,  has  achieved 
remarkable  results.  The  Western-educated  Indians  have  mastered  our  language 
and  our  literature  ;  they  have  learnt  to  speak  and  write  English,  many  of  them 
very  excellent  English ;  they  have  become  skilful  advocates  and  able  judges 
and  proficient  teachers  ;  of  recent  years  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  com- 
merce and  industry  and  finance  as  well  as  to  science,  which  they  at  first  neglected ; 
they  have  studied  with  our  history  our  political  institutions  and  our  political 
methods  ;  they  fill  the  ranks  of  all  the  subordinate  public  services  ;  they  occupy 
important  posts  in  the  higher  administration  and  even  in  the  government ;  they 
sit  in  all  the  legislative  Councils ;  they  have  political  and  social  organisations 
of  their  own,  Congresses  and  Leagues  and  Conferences,  most  of  which  conduct 
their  proceedings  in  English ;  many  of  their  leading  newspapers  are  published 
in  English  ;  indeed  with  the  usual  Indian  tendency  to  caste-exclusiveness,  they 
are  themselves  inclined  to  make  knowledge  of  English  a  condition  essential  to 
success  or  even  to  recognition  in  public  life,  though  there  are  still  many  important 
classes  equally  entitled  to  a  voice  in  public  affairs  who  have  not  yet  been  drawn 
into  the  orbit  of  Western  education.  If  we  are  merely  to  count  heads,  their 
numbers  are  still  very  small — barely  two  millions  out  of  three  hundred  millions 
— and  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  towns,  which  are  singularly  few 
and  far  between,  as  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole  population  lead  a  rural  life,  but 
they  represent  the  educated  brains  of  the  country,  and  as  such  their  influence 
is  spreading  and  bound  to  jspread. 

It  is  from  this  class  or  caste  that  has  proceeded  for  Borne  thirty  years  past, 
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and  with  constantly-growing  insistency,  the  movement,  typified  in  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  for  the  emancipation  of  India  from  the  tutelage  of  an  auto- 
cratic system  of  government  which  even  those  who  recognise  how  much  it  has 
done  for  the  country  in  the  past,  now  regard  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  new  aspirations  they  have  imbibed  with  their  Western  education. 
They  claim  to  be  quite  capable  of  undertaking  the  government  and  administration 
of  India  themselves,  they  loudly  assert  that  under  their  leadership  alone  can  she 
hope  to  develop  a  healthy  sense  of  nationhood  and  move  rapidly  forward  on 
lines  of  democratic  progress  towards  full  and  equal  partnership  with  the  other 
self-governing  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  question,  is  whether  and  to  what  extent  we  can  concede 
these  demands  without  imperilling  either  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  as 
a  whole  or  the  welfare  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  population  of  India,  whose  horizon 
is  still  limited  to  their  village  fields  and  who  have  little  in  common  with  the  Western- 
educated  classes  and  certainly  have  no  share  in  their  political  aspirations.  There 
are  not  a  few  plausible  arguments  against  such  concessions.  If  Western  education 
has  achieved  considerable  results  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  its  influence 
on  the  moral  and  social  side  has  been  far  less  marked,  perhaps  because  the  State 
being  pledged  to  absolute  religious  neutrality  has  rigidly  confined  Western  educa- 
tion to  the  training  of  the  intellect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  movement  in  favour 
of  social  reforms  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  tend  to  mitigate  the  many  evils 
of  the  Indian  social  system,  such  as  the  deadweight  of  caste  tyranny,  the  ostracism 
of  the  depressed  classes,  the  cruel  hardships  of  child-marriage  and  early  widow- 
hood, the  rigid  seclusion  of  women  behind  the  purdah,  and  all  the  grosser  forms 
of  religious  superstition  and  the  ruinous  extravagance  of  marriage  and  funeral 
rites  which  cripple  the  peasantry  far  more  than  any  burdens  of  taxation.  At 
first  it  found  many  active  supporters  amongst  the  Western-educated  classes,  but 
it  provoked  also  even  amongst  them  and  in  very  influential  quarters  such  vehement 
opposition  that  it  soon  languished  and  made  room  for  a  movement  directed  mainly 
to  political  emancipation  on  whwh  all  sections  could  unite  more  easily.  For 
unfortunately  Western  education  by  no  means  always  connotes  in  India  the  accept- 
ance of  even  the  fundamental  principles  of  Western  civilisation.  The  growth 
of  an  essentially  reactionary  school,  fed  on  mythical  legends  of  an  India  that 
was  free  and  wealthy  and  wise  beyond  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  before  the 
British  conquest  sought  to  drown  her  spiritual  life  in  the  overwhelming  materialism 
of  the  West,  has  shown  that  there  are  not  a  few  educated  Indians  ready  enough 
to  borrow  knowledge  from  the  West,  but  only  in  order  to  use  it  against  the  West. 
In  its  worst  form  this  school  has  produced  anarchism,  racial  hatred,  and  a  wide- 
spread spirit  of  revolt,  especially  amongst  immature  youths,  not  merely  against 
British  rule,  but  against  the  whole  spirit  of  Western  civilisation  for  which  British 
rule  stands.  Its  immediate  following  is  probably  confined  to  a  small  minority, 
but  it  represents  nevertheless  very  dangerous  forces  which  cannot  be  ignored 
and  should  not  be  underrated,  and  it  exercises  a  fatal  attraction  on  all  the  failures 
and  semi-failures  of  Western  education,  who  are  left  stranded  by  the  way.  Its 
shrill  clamour  and  heated  appeals  to  racial  sentiment  impress  even  many  better 
men  who,  perhaps  not  always  unreasonably,  resent  their  exclusion  from  various 
fields  of  public  service  for  which  they  claim  to  have  acquired  all  the  necessary 
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educational  qualifications.  Again  the  gulf  between  the  Western-educated  town- 
bred  classes  and  the  rural  masses  who  are  still  almost  wholly  illiterate  is  so  deep 
that  the  interests  of  the  latter  cannot  be  safely  committed  to  the  sole  keeping  of 
the  former.  Many  of  the  most  useful  legislative  measures  enacted  during  the 
last  half  century  by  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  peasantry  would  never 
have  been  passed  by  legislative  assemblies  controlled  by  the  Western-educated 
classes,  whose  representatives  have  been  generally  indifferent  if  not  opposed  to 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  British  administrator,  whose  work 
in  the  rural  districts  brings  him  into  much  closer  touch  with  the  masses,  is  generally 
opposed  to  any  sudden  transfer  of  power  to  a  class  of  Indians  who,  he  firmly 
believes,  have  much  less  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  humble 
village  folk  than  he  has  acquired  in  years  of  constant  contact  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand  Western  education  has  certainly  produced  some  of  the 
finest  types  of  mind  and  character  in  modern  India  ;  it  has  raised  the  general 
standards  of  integrity  and  self-respect ;  it  has  created  a  new  sense  of  civic  duty  ; 
it  has  promoted  slowly  and  steadily,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than  one  might 
have  hoped,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  graver  social  evils  inherent  to  the  Indian 
caste  system  and  to  Indian  religious  and  domestic  institutions ;  it  has  imbued 
many  enlightened  Indians  with  a  genuine  faith  in  the  superiority  of  Western 
ideals  in  the  domain  of  social  as  well  as  of  political  life  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
given  a  wider  field  in  which  they  can  work  side  by  side  with  their  British  rulers 
and  share  their  power  and  responsibilities ;  it  has  found  its  latest  and  best  expression 
in  the  rally  of  India  to  the  great  cause  for  which  Indians  are  shedding  their  blood, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sons  of  the  whole  British  Empire,  and  the  sincerity 
of  that  rally  is  shown  by  the  approval  which  it  has  wrung,  however  reluctantly, 
from  the  most  fanatical  Extremists.  If,  as  some  Englishmen  would  have  us 
believe,  the  Western  education  we  have  imported  and  controlled  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century  has  resulted  only  in  creating  and  equipping  with  the  intellectual 
qualifications  for  leadership  of  their  people  a  class  banded  together  in  implacable 
hostility  to  us,  there  could  surely  be  no  more  lamentable  confession  of  our  failure 
to  discharge  one  of  the  highest  purposes  of  our  trust.  Nor  could  the  time  be  far 
distant  when,  in  the  presence  of  such  hostility  from  the  class  that  provides  the 
bulk  of  our  public  services  and  monopolises  all  the  liberal  professions  and  is  gradu- 
ally obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  life  of  the 
country,  our  position  would  become  morally  and  even  materially  untenable,  and 
we  should  have  to  confess  to  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  our  statesmanship. 

The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  rightly  refusing  to  subscribe  to  such  counsels 
of  despair,  proposes  to  make  a  practical  attempt  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chafE  by  satisfying  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  more  moderate  elements, 
thus  cutting  the  ground  away  under  the  feet  of  the  irreconcilables.  It  cannot  be 
dismissed,  though  some  of  its  English  critics  are  anxious  to  do  so,  as  a  dangerous 
emanation  from  political  visionaries  or  schemers.  For  besides  its  two  responsible 
signatories,  it  claims  the  support  in  principle  of  the  Viceroy's  associates  in  the 
Government  of  India  and  of  the  body  of  experienced  administrators  who  sit  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Council  of  India  at  Whitehall.  The  Report  recognises 
the  enormous  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  attend  the  transformation  of  an 
autocratic  system  of  government,  created  and  still  entirely  controlled  by  alien 
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rulers,  into  a  system  of  democratic  government,  even  more  alien  to  the  history  and 
traditions,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  temperament  of  the  people,  but  nevertheless 
to  be  gradually  shaped  and  ultimately  controlled  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
Such  a  transformation  can  only  be  effected  by  slow  and  cautious  stages,  and  the 
Report  only  recommends  an  experiment,  bold  and  far-reaching  in  its  ultimate 
consequences  if  it  succeeds,  but  limited  for  the  present  to  a  relatively  circum- 
scribed field  within  the  sphere  of  provincial  government  in  which  Indians  shall,  for 
the  first  time,  be  entrusted  with  real  pow«r  and  clothed  with  real  responsibility. 
In  a  word,  it  proposes  to  put  the  capacity  and  the  sense  of  public  duty  of  the 
Western-educated  caste  to  a  genuine  test  and  to  subject  the  results  to  a  searching 
inquiry  to  be  conducted  by  the  British  Parliament,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  East 
India  Company,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years.  According  to  the  measure  of 
success  or  failure  then  shown,  the  experiment  will  be  from  time  to  time  expanded, 
continued  or  suspended,  and  until  complete  success  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
event,  the  ultimate  authority  and  responsibility  of  Governors  and  Viceroys  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  British  Parliament  are  to  remain  intact,  so  that  the 
experiment  shall  not  endanger  either  the  external  safety  of  India  or  the  internal 
conditions  essential  to  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  trustees  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Indian  people  as  a  whole.  The  precise  methods  recommended  in  the  Report  for 
initiating  the  experiment  are  necessarily  elaborate  and  complicated,  and  as  they  are 
admittedly  open  to  modification  and  will  certainly  be  subjected  to  careful  criticism 
before  Parliament  confers  constitutional  sanction  upon  them,  they  may  be  reserved 
for  future  study.  The  paramount  significance  of  the  Report  lies  in  the  prospect  it 
opens  up  to  the  Western-educated  classes  of  proving  their  capacity  to  work  out  the 
salvation  of  their  country  and  to  carry  it  forward  by  successive  stages  to  the  final 
goal  of  Dominion  self-government  within  the  Empire  in  fulfilment  of  the  Pro- 
nouncement made  on  August  20  last  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  behalf 
of  the  British  and  Indian  Governments.  Whether  and  how  rapidly  that  goal  can 
be  reached  will  rest  now  with  the  Indians  themselves.  Even  in  the  initial  stage, 
they  will  have,  as  the  Report  says,  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  work  for  which  they 
will  have  to  bear  full  responsibility.  If  they  are  to  do  it  successfully,  they  will  have 
to  devote  all  their  energies  to  it  and  refrain  from  squandering  them  on  mere  barren 
agitation,  for  which  there  will  no  longer  be  any  shadow  of  excuse.  There  is  no 
d©ubt  a  body  of  Indian  extremists  whom  nothing  will  satisfy  short  of  that 
immediate  and  complete  Home  Rule  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  India, 
would  spell  immediate  and  complete  anarchy.  But,  if  the  Indian  Western- 
educated  classes  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  in  them  which  the  Report  implies,  the 
vast  majority  will  not  hesitate  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from  such  dangerous 
leadership  and  consecrate  themselves  to  the  great  constitutional  task  which 
British  statesmanship,  in  accord  with  the  best  Indian  statesmanship,  invites  them 
to  accomplish.  If  they  realise,  as  the  wisest  of  them  have  always  done,  that  they 
will  require  for  many  years  to  come  British  guidance  and  help,  they  will  receive  it 
in  full  measure,  for  it  is  only  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Indian  and  British  effort 
that  the  generous  promise  of  the  Pronouncement  can  be  ultimately  fulfilled  in  an 
India  worthy  and  able  to  govern  herself  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
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THE  following  comparison  of  data  concerning  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies, 
Newfoundland,  and  New  Zealand,  taken  from  the  Colonial  Office  List  for  1917, 
may  be  of  interest.  One  pound  sterling  is  equivalent  to  4-8  dollars. 


Name  of  Colony. 

Area  in  Square 
Miles. 

Population 
Census,  1911. 

PSaarei0MT.r      P^lic  Debt. 

Kevenue,  1915. 

Eevenue 
per  Head 
of  Pop- 
ulation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bermuda 

19 

18,994 

999-7 

45,000 

106,467 

5-6 

Bahamas 

4,403 

58,124 

13-2 

57,368 

86,251 

1-5 

Turks  and  Caicos  . 

169 

5,615 

33-2 

nil 

6,578 

1-1 

Jamaica 

4,450 

831,383 

186-8 

3,823,282 

1,170,618 

1-4 

B.  Honduras 

8,598 

42,323 

4.9 

197,169 

108,016 

2.5 

B.  Guiana     . 

90,277 

312,391 

3-4 

886,065 

586,598 

1-8 

i  Trinidad     . 
t  Tobago 

1,754 
114 

333,552  t 
22,508  1 

190-6 

1,658,853 

782,437 

2-2 

Barbados 

166 

180,516 

1,087-4 

447,900 

212,484 

1-2 

Windward  Islands. 

524 

172,100 

328-4 

286,250 

206,514 

1-2 

Leeward  Islands    . 

704 

131,964 

187-4 

243,165 

162,239 

14 

Total  :  West  Indies 

111,178 

2,109,470 

18-9 

7,645,052 

3,428,202 

1-6^ 

Jamaica  Group 

17,639 

956,439 

54-2 

4,122,819 

1,477,930 

1-5 

Trinidad  Group      . 

93,539 

1,153,031 

12-3 

3,522,233 

1,950,272 

1-6 

Newfoundland 

42,000 

:  254,760 

6 

6,553,058 

823,081 

3-2 

New  Zealand 

104,751 

1,008,468 

9-6 

109,637,397 

3,366,171 

3-3 

Name  of  Colony. 

Imports,  1915. 

LExporte,  1915. 

Total  Trade. 

Trade  per 
Head  of 
Population. 

Ratio  ot 
Kevenue  to 
Total  Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bermuda 

579,828 

101,663 

681,491 

35-8 

1:    6-4 

Bahamas 

363,410 

243,431 

606,481 

10-4 

1:    6-9 

Turks  and  Caicos  . 

27,619 

30,487 

58,106 

10-3 

1  :    9-3 

Jamaica         . 

2,327,458 

2,228,664 

4,556,122 

5-4 

1  :    3-8 

B.  Honduras 

447,699 

465,811 

913,510 

21-5 

1:    8-6 

B.  Guiana     . 

1,968,214 

3,336,338 

5,304,552 

16-9 

1:    9-4 

(  Trinidad      .           | 
I  Tobago 

4,429,813 

5,378,573 

9,808,386 

27-5 

1  :  12-5 

Barbados 

1,270,154 

1,181,986 

2,452,140  g 

13-5 

1:  11-2 

Windward  Islands. 

617,320 

966,779 

1,584,099 

9-2 

1  :    76 

Leeward  Islands    . 

581,481 

622,321 

1,203,802 

9-1 

1:    7-6 

Total  :  West  Indies 

12,612,996 

14,556,053 

27,169,049 

12-8 

1:    8 

Jamaica  Group 

3,746,014 

3,070,056 

6,816,070 

7-1 

1:    47 

Trinidad  Group 

r8,866,982 

11,485,997 

20,352,979 

17-6 

1  :'ll 

Newfoundland 

2,573,080 

2,736,850 

5,309,930 

20-8 

1  :"  6-4 

New  Zealand 

21,728,834 

31,748,912 

"63,477,746! 

63. 
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A  study  of  the  foregoing  tables  reveals  the  following  facts  : — r 
The  total  area  of  the  West  Indies  exceeds  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  Newfoundland.  The  total  population  is  over  two  millions 
— more  than  eight  times  that  of  Newfoundland^  and  more  than  twice  that  of 
New  Zealand.  The  population,  per  square  mile,  is  more  than  three  times  that 
of  Newfoundland,  and  nearly  twice  that  of  New  Zealand.  The  public  debt  is 
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more  than  that  of  Newfoundland,  and  about  one-fourteenth  that  of  New 
Zealand.  It  follows  that,  if  the  West  Indies  had  a  common  responsible  govern- 
ment like  New  Zealand,  they  could  borrow  against  their  resources  about  four- 
teen times  as  much  as  they  have  done,  and  be  in  a  far  better  position  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  people  in  every  way. 

The  total  revenue  is  about  three  and  a  half  millions — over  four  times  that 
of  Newfoundland,  and  more  than  that  of  New  Zealand. 

The  revenue  collected,  per  head  of  the  population,  in  the  West  Indies  is  about 
one-third  of  that  of  Newfoundland  or  New  Zealand — therefore  taxation  is  light. 
The  total  annual  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  is  over  twenty-seven  millions 
— more  than  five  times  that  of  Newfoundland,  and  less  than  half  that  of  New 
Zealand.  The  trade  per  head  of  the  population  is  about  three-fifths  of  that  of 
Newfoundland,  and  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  of  New  Zealand. 

If  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Turks  and  Caicos,  Jamaica,  and  British  Honduras 
be  considered  as  one  geographical  group  arouud  Jamaica,  and  the  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  as  another 
group  around  Trinidad,  we  find  that  the  area  of  the  Trinidad  group  is  over  five 
times  that  of  the  Jamaica  group,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  British  Guiana. 
The  total  population  of  the  Trinidad  group  is  a  little  more  than  that  of 
the  Jamaica  group  ;  and  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  Trinidad  group 
Is  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  Jamaica  group. 

The  public  debt  is  about  half  a  million  more  in  the  Jamaica  group  than  in 
the  other  group.  The  revenue  of  the  Trinidad  group  is  half  a  million  more 
than  that  of  the  Jamaica  group.  The  total  annual  trade  of  the  former  is 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  latter. 

As  regards  individual  colonies  or  groups  of  colonies,  Bermuda  is  the  smallest, 
and  British  Guiana  the  largest  colony.  Jamaica  has  the  biggest  population. 
Barbados  is  the  most  thickly  populated,  with  over  one  thousand  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile,  closely  followed  by  Bermuda.  British  Guiana  and  British 
Honduras  are  the  most  thinly  populated.  It  would  appear  to  be  possible  to 
transfer  the  surplus  population  of  Bermuda  and  Jamaica  to  British  Honduras, 
and  that  of  all  the  colonies  around  Trinidad  to  British  Guiana,  if  suitable 
schemes  of  land. settlement  were  drawn  up.  The  revenue  collected  per  head 
of  the  population  (in  other  words,  the  taxation)  is  highest  in  Bermuda — four 
times  what  it  is  in  Jamaica,  and  twice  what  it  is  in  British  Honduras  and 
Trinidad,  which  are  about  equal.  Each  of  the  other  colonies  contributes 
about  half  per  head  of  the  amount  Trinidad  does. 

In  trade  per  head  of  the  population,  Bermuda  is  highest,  and  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  next,  with  a  figure  double  that  of  Barbados.  The  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  Bahamas,  are  about  the  same,  and  Jamaica  the 
poorest  of  all — about  one-seventh  of  the  Bermuda  figure,  and  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  Trinidad.  The  total  trade  of  Trinidad,  the  wealthiest  colony, 
is  nearly  ten  millions — about  twice  that  of  Jamaica  or  British  Guiana,  and  more 
than  four  times  that  of  Barbados. 

The  ratio  of  revenue  to  total  trade  is  another  indication  of  the  rate  of 
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taxation  and  the  cost  of  administration.  According  to  the  table,  Jamaica  has 
the  highest  ratio  (1  to  3-8),  and  Trinidad  the  lowest  (1  to  12-5),  followed  by  Bar- 
bados (1  to  11-2).  This  compares  favourably  with  the  two  self-governing 
Dominions  of  Newfoundland  and  New  Zealand,  It  is  obviously  cheaper  to 
administer  an  independent  Dominion,  with  representative  institutions,  like  New 
Zealand,  than  a  Crown  Colony,  like  Trinidad  or  Jamaica.  New  Zealand,  with 
half  the  population,  has  nearly  twice  the  trade  of  all  the  West  Indian  colonies 
together.  With  federation,  the  total  cost  of  administration  should  tend  to 
be  lowered,  but  the  pay  of  the  individual  officials  should  be  proportionately 
increased,  because  expensive  officials  in  high  positions  would  be  eliminated, 
and  the  work  centralised.  Also,  if  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland  can  be 
represented  at  an  Imperial  Conference,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
West  Indies,  with  a  bigger  population  and  revenue,  should  not  be  also.  But 
the  West  Indies  must  agree  to  unite  first,  and  then  decide  what  constitution 
they  want,  whether  Grown  Colony  or  representative  government. 

G.  B.  MASON, 
Capt.,B.A.M.C.;  D.P.H.  (Cambridge). 


AMERICA   AND  THE  ALLIES. 

ATE  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  on  Wednesday,  May  15,  Professor 
A.  0.  MCLAUGHLIN,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  gave  an  address  on  "  America  and  the  Allies — Eetrospect  and 
Prospect." 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  Council,  who  presided,  said  that  the  present  meet- 
ing was  welcoming  two  distinguished  Americans — Professor  McLaughlin  and  Mr. 
Charles  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Mr.  McLaughlin  had,  only  been  in  this  country  a  little  over  a  fortnight, 
but  in  that  time  had  added  to  his  distinction  and  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  friends. 
Our  American  brethren  were  always  welcome  in  British  gatherings,  and  especially  at 
gatherings  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Institute.  Concerned  as  they  were  with  the  peoples 
and  interests  of  the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas,  they  felt  they  were  specially 
next-of-kin  to  the  great  people  who  were  the  rich  first-fruits  of  British  colonisation. 
He  had  been  looking  at  the  records  of  the  Institute  and  found  that  at  the  inaugural 
dinner  in  March  1869,  after  the  loyal  toasts,  the  first  toast  was  "  Prosperity  to  the 
United  States,"  which  was  answered  by  the  American  Minister  of  the  day.  Welcome 
as  were  our  American  kinsmen  at  all  times,  they  were  trebly  welcome  now  that  the 
two  nations  were  brothers-at-arms.  It  was  like  a  delightful  romance  to  read  of  the 
American  fighting-men  marching  through  the  streets  of  London  last  Saturday — to 
quote  Shakespeare's  words — "in  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war,"  taking 
the  field  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  no  great 
liking  for  King  George  III,  being  welcomed,  still  under  arms,  by  His  Majesty  King 
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George  V.  One  feature  in  Saturday's  proceedings  which  specially  interested  him 
was  that  the  veterans  of  the  American  Civil  War  were  still  in  evidence,  though  not 
of  course  in  the  fighting-line.  Had  it  occurred  to  us — had  it  omirred  to  the  Germans, 
he  wondered — what  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  this  war  meant  ?  It  meant 
not  only  the  accession  to  the  Allies'  cause  of  millions  of  men  of  fighting-breed — not 
merely  an  accession  of  vast  resources,  but  the  coming  in  of  the  only  one  among  the 
great  peoples  of  the  world  the  older  men  among  whom  had  personally  seen  and  felt 
and  known  and  carried  through  to  an  unmistakable  issue  a  four-years'  war.  It  would 
be  allowed,  he  thought,  that  in  no  department  of  literature  had  the  Americans  shone 
more  than  in  that  of  history.  He  yielded  to  no  one  in  his  love  for  the  classic  pages  of 
the  great  American  historians,  and  notably  Francis  Parkman,  an  ideal  historian, 
whose  pages  were  as  delightful  as  a  romance  and  more  accurate  than  many  legal 
documents.  But  he  would  on  this  occasion  like  more  especially  to  emphasise  the  debt 
of  both  nations  to  the  modern  school  of  American  historians  for  their  earnest  pains  and 
endeavours  to  tell  with  strict  impartiality  the  troubled  tale  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  also  owed  to  them  a  debt  for  the  additional  light  thrown  on  our  own  purely  British 
history  apart  from  foreign  relations.  No  better  use  had  been  made  of  our  records 
than  by  American  scholars — none  had  profited  more  by  the  use  they  had  thus  made 
than  British  students  and  writers,  and  as  a  humble  member  of  that  band  himself  he 
tendered  to  Professor  McLaughlin  his  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Professor  McLaughlin  began  by  acknowledging  the  friendliness  and  cordiality 
of  his  reception  since  his  arrival  in  Great  Britain.  It  seemed  rather  strange,  he  con- 
fessed, to.be  looked  upon  officially  as  an  alien.  Though  his  ancestry,  was  entirely 
Scotch,  he  did  not  feel  that  his  admiration  for  England  or  Englishmen  was  due  merely 
to  racial  instinct.  It  had  been  borne  in  upon  him,  he  believed,  by  a  study  of  the  great 
and  noble  deeds  England  had  performed  in  the  world.  The  object  of  the  present 
mission  was  to  do  something  which,  perhaps,  did  not  need  to  be  done — for  one  thing 
to  impress  upon  the  English  people  that,  after  much  deliberation,  after  much  soul 
searching,  and  after  years  of  real  distress  in  which  she  was  trying  to  discover  what 
was  her  duty,  America  was  in  this  war.  The  sympathy  of  the  United  States  England 
had  had  from  the  beginning.  Their  first  burst  of  interest  over  this  war  came  with  the 
invasion  of  Belgium.  Italy  seemed  more  distant,  but  there  was  a  great  admiration 
for  Italy  in  America.  But  next  to  Belgium  came  their  admiration  and  sympathy 
for  France.  There  was,  of  course,  a  traditional  friendship  with  France.  This  had 
never  disappeared-  Towards  Great  Britain  there  had  been  less  cordiality  than  there 
ought  to  be  ;  but  he  wished  to  drive  home  the  lesson  that  peace  did  not  rest  upon  agree- 
ments between  governments,  but  upon  feelings  of  friendliness,  companionship,  and 
relationship — indeed,  the  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  insist  that  we  must  be  com- 
panionable, friendly,  and  helpful  folks  together.  If  the  people  of  America  had  studied 
the  history  of  American  institutions,  they  would  feel  it  impossible  that  there  should 
be  anything  but  the  highest  degree  of  kindliness  between  the  two  peoples.  Incidentally, 
he  might  mention  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas's  books  had  been  very  helpful  to  him  many 
times  in  the  past,  and  he  thought  he  might  claim  that  the  work  that  was  being  done 
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by  American  scholars  was  very  thoughtful  and  helpful.  The  light  they  were  throwing 
on  the  old  British  Empire,  before  America  broke  away,  had  given  us  entirely  new  ideas 
on  many  subjects,  and  he  himself  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  almost  every- 
thing the  United  States  had  was  adopted  or  adapted  from  their  experience  as  colonies, 
or  from  the  actual  organisation  and  practice  of  the  old  British  Empire.  Enlarging  on 
this  theme  in  brilliant  fashion,  Professor  McLaughlin  took  first  as  an  illustration  the 
principle  of  federalism,  a  principle  which,  he  pointed  out,  had  been  adopted  almost 
universally  in  the  British  Empire  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
Where  did  that  system  come  from  ?  he  asked.  It  came  from  the  United  States  which, 
in  turn,  got  it  from  the  old  British  Empire.  The  pathos  of  the  situation  was  that  the 
English  Parliament  in  those  days  denied  the  handiwork  of  their  statesmen :  it  did 
not  see  that  England  already  had  a  composite  Empire — did  not  realise  that  wonderful 
structure,  and  so  insisted  that  all  power  intrinsically  belonged  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  men  in  Parliament,  in  fact,  rested  their  argument  on  a  purely  legalistic 
principle.  Thus  one  thing  which  many  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
peculiarly  American  had  its  roots,  he  would  not  say  in  England,  but  in  the  old  British 
Empire.  "  We  took  Federalism  out  of  your  old  Empire,"  he  said,  "  and  made  it  work." 
Developing  his  argument  still  farther,  he  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  got  a 
great  deal  more,  of  course,  from  this  country,  and  notably  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
they  both  had  the  same  system  of  Common  Law,  and  that  America  took  from  us  the 
fundamental  principles  of  individual  liberty.  These  were  among  the  things  that  really 
appealed  to  him  and  which,  he  urged,  should  be  implanted  in  people's  minds  on  both 
sides  of  the  water.  These  things  gave  a  hope,  even  an  assurance,  that  in  future  we 
could  think  alike  on  great  fundamental  world-questions,  which  we  had  got  to  think 
about,  if  the  problems  of  the  world  were  going  to  be  handled  with  intelligence.  At 
any  rate,  he  hoped  there  would  be  some  appreciation  of  an  actual  identity  of  character 
that  would  bring  about  a  sense  of  identity  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

Miss  Higgins,  a  member  of  the  American  Mission,  delivered  a  charming  little 
speech  in  which  she  spoke  appreciatively  of  her  experiences  in  France  and  in  England. 
The  fires  of  this  war,  she  remarked  in  one  passage,  were  under  the  melting-pot  in  her 
own  country,  where  they  had  many  nationalities.  If  there  were  any  who  did  not  come 
out  of  the  crucible  as  good  American  citizens,  then,  she  said,  they  might  stay  there  till 
they  burnt  up. 

Mr.  Harry  Brittain  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  McLaughlin  for 
his  address,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  himself  had  attended  the  members 
of  the  Mission  in  their  journeyings. 

Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  seconded  the  motion,  remarked  that  what  most  struck  him 
in  the  enthralling  address  to  which  they  had  listened  was  the  statement  that  we,  in 
this  country,  are  practically  at  the  moment  the  only  unfederalised  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  Federalism  was  now  very  largely  in  the  air,  and  he  ventured  the  prophecy 
that  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  would  be  found  to  contain  the  federal  principle  for  the 
Mother  Country.  At  any  rate,  he  felt  we  might  arrive  ultimately  at  a  federation  of 
the  Empire  through  the  federation  of  the  Mother  Country. 
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CANADA. 

Trade  Expansion  since  the  War. — The  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended, 
issued  by  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office  at  Ottawa,  show  that  the  volume  of 
external  trade  of  Canada  is  now  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Dominion.  The  grand  total  of  the  imports  for  consumption,  and  exports  of 
Canadian  merchandise  (taking  no  account  of  the  movement  of  coin  and  bullion)  was 
over  two  billions  and  a  half  dollars.  Imports  for  consumption  were  greater  by  56 
per  cent,  than  for  the  year  just  prior  to  the  War,  viz.,  the  fiscal  year  1914.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  war  orders,  the  export  trade  shows  a  still  greater  development,  exports 
of  Canadian  goods  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  exceeding  in  value  similar  exports  in  1914 
by  256  per  cent.  The  total  trade  of  Canada,  i.e.  imports  for  consumption  and  exports 
of  Canadian  produce,  amounted  to  $2,502,549,635,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  3J, 
1918,  while  for  the  fiscal  year  just  prior  to  the  War  it  amounted  to  $1,050,045,583 
only.  This  increase  is  in  itself  more  than  the  whole  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1916. 
From  1914  to  1918  the  exports  of  the  mines  increased  from  $59,039,054  to  $73,760,502  ; 
the  fisheries  from  $20,623,560  to  $32,602,151 ;  the  forests  from  $42,792,137  to  $51,899,704 ; 
animals  and  their  produce  from  $53,349,119  to  $172,743.081  ;  agricultural  products 
from  $198,220,029  to  $567,713,584;  and  manufactured  goods  from  $57,443,452  to 
$636,602,516. 

Material  for  British  Aeroplanes. — One  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  British 
Air  Service  and  the  ever -increasing  need  for  aeroplanes  in  this  War  among  the  Allies 
has  been  to  create  an  urgent  demand  for  the  flax  fibre  from  which  the  fabric  for 
the  planes  is  manufactured.  Early  in  the  present  year,  special  commissioners  from 
the  British  War  Office  were  sent  to  Canada  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  in  the 
Dominion,  and  a  greatly  increased  supply  is  now  assured  for  this  year.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  hasi  taken  steps  to  encourage  farmers  to  devote  additional  acreage 
to  flax,  and  reports  received  show  that  there  is  now  every  likelihood  of  Ontario's 
flax  production  being  increased,  from  4,000  acres  prior  to  the  War,  to  10,000  acres 
this  year.  Through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Ontario  -Government  has 
secured  a  considerable  acreage'  of  suitable  land  near  Toronto  for  experimental  flax 
growing,  and  a  careful  record  of  results  will  be  kept  for  future  reference.  The  Dominion 
Government  has  passed  further  regulations  dealing  with  the  exportation  of  silver  spruce, 
providing  that  no  shipment  shall  be  accepted  without  a  certificate  to  prove  that  such 
shipment  contains  no  silver  spruce  suitable  for  use  in  the  making  of  aeroplanes.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  that  the  new  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  consigned 
to  the  Imperial  Board. 

Progress  Of  Shipbuilding. — Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  ship- 
building on  a  large  scale  will  be  undertaken5  at  Halifax.  The  dry  dock,  which  was 
slightly  damaged  at  the  time  of  the  serious  explosion,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Government,  together  with  the  property  adjoining  the  dock.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct ships  of  approximately  10,000  tons.  The  undertaking  will  involve  an  initial 
expenditure  of  between  three  and  four  million  dollars,  and  when  the  yard  is  working 
at  its  full  capacity  there  should  be  employment  for  nearly  4,000  men.  That  British 
Columbia's  shipbuilding  activity  will  continue  for  a  considerable  period  is  arsured 
by  the  large  quantities  of  timber  immediately  available  for  construction  purposes. 
In  regard  to  steel  ships,  it  was  decided  some  time  ago  that  after  the  Imperial  Muni- 
tions Board  contracts  had  expired,  all  berths  in  the  shipyards  now  turning  out  steel 
vessels  would  be  utilised  to  the  full  in  building  ships  for  the  Dominion  Governments. 
A  Canadian  firm  is  now  under  contract  to  turn  out  twelve  trawlers  for  the  trench 
Government  before  the  clos-  of  navigation.  Besides  building  numerous  steel  and 
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wooden  trawlers,  Canada  has  furnished  the  Allied  Governments  with  submarines ;  and 
a  7,000-ton  cargo  boat — the  largest  ocean-going  steamer  ever  built  in  Canada — was 
launched  from  a  Dominion  yard  some  time  ago. 

Importance  of  Sheep-Raising. — At  a  National  Conference  of  wool-growers  repre- 
senting every  province  of  Canada,  held  at  Toronto  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  sheep-raisers  throughout  the  Dominion  would  do  their  utmost 
to  meet  war  requirements  by  producing  more  sheep  and  more  wool,  and  would,  if 
the  Canadian  Government  needed  wool  for  war  purposes,  offer  the  1918  clips  for  control, 
on  the  basis  of  market  prices  gained  in  co-operative  sales  in  1917.  There  is  every 
indication  of  a  big  increase  in  the  production  of  sheep  and  wool  this  year,  not  only  in 
Western  Canada,  but  all  over  the  Dominion,  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  steady 
development  due  to  the  satisfactory  financial  position  of  Canadian  farmers,  and  to  the 
promising  conditions  that  exist  for  successful  sheep-farming. 

The  Indian  Population. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian  population  of  Canada  now  numbers  102,294,  an  increase  of 
437  since  the  issue  of  the  previous  report.  It  is  evident  that  the  Indian  population  is 
slowly  but  steadily  increasing.  The  farming  Indians  of  the  country  are  responding 
loyally  to  the  call  for  greater  production,  and  their  progress  towards  industrial  inde- 
pendence is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  the  crops  raised  by  Indians  were  valued 
at  £470,361,  while  their  total  income  from  farming,  trapping,  &c.,  was  £1,460,597.  The 
Indian  Department's  statistics  show  that  the  average  per  capita  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  held  by  the  Indians  is  now  about  £124. 

AUSTKAIJA. 

Imperial  Wool  Purchase. — It  has  been  announced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  negotiations  have  been  satisfactorily  completed  for  the  sale  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  total  exportable  surplus  of  the  Australian  wool  ch'ps  during  the  War  and 
for  one  full  wco  1-year  thereafter,  starting  from  July  1  last.  The  basis  on  which  the 
price  is  to  be  fixed  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  contracts,  namely  55  per  cent, 
over  the  price  ruling  in  the  1913-14  season.  The  Central  Wool  Committee  is  to  retain 
control,  and  the  Australian  wool-grower  will  participate  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent,  in  any  profit  from  the  sale  of  wool  other  than  to  the  British  Government.  The 
contract  is  said  to  be  the  largest  wool  transaction  ever  recorded,  the  estimated  return 
(for  two  wool  clips  only)  being  over  £100,000,000.  Temporary  warehouses,  which  will 
be  required  for  storage,  are  being  erected  at  several  of  the  chief  ports,  so  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  every  available  ton  of  shipping.  This  enormous  purchase  by  the 
Imperial  Government  should  give  a  hitherto  unknown  security  to  Australian  wool- 
growers  and  sheep-breeders,  while  it  is  stated  that  the  circulation  of  the  proceeds  will 
practically  insure  stability  to  financial  and  commercial  institutions  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  period  covered  by  the  agreement.  , 

•  The  Sixth  War  Loan. — Subscriptions  to  Australia's  sixth  Internal  War  Loan  amount 
to  over  £43,000.000,  an  interesting  feature  of  the  present  issue  being  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  individual  subscribers.  A  bond  lottery  scheme  inaugurated  in  four 
of  the  States  was  the  means  of  raising  £1,220,000,  while  New  South  Wales  contributed 
over  £19,000,000.  The  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth  is  said  to  have  increased  from 
£1,643.000,000  to  £1,800,000,000  since  1915,  the  year  of  the  first  loan,  so  that  it 
should  be  long  before  Australia's  resources  for  war  purposes  can  become  exhausted. 

French  Mission  to  Visit  the  Commonwealth. — Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  a  French  Commercial  and  Economic  Mission  to  visit  Australia.  M.  Albert  Metin, 
formerly  Minister  for  Labour  and  Social  Problems  in  the  French  Cabinet,  will  head 
the  party,  and  General  Pau  will  accompany  the  Mission  as  military  representative. 
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An    agricultural   expert,    a   metallurgist,    and   representatives    of  the    applied   arts  will 

be   among   the    visitors.     After   a   short    visit   to   the   Australian  front   in   France,  the 

Mission   will   go   to    England   and   sail   thence   for   Australia    via  America   towards  the 
end  of  July. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Some  War  Achievements. — Although  New  Zealand  is  a  small  country  with  a  pro- 
portionately small  population,  over  100,000  trained  soldiers  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  sailed  from  the  Dominions  to  take  part  in  the  War,  while  a  still  larger  number 
have  joined  the  colours.  Two  fine  hospital-ships  have  been  fitted  out  and  fully 
equipped,  and  over  500  fully  trained  nurses  have  been  sent  to  the  front.  Horses, 
to  the  number  of  12,000,  have  been  sent  to  Egypt  for  military  purposes.  Up  to 
now,  New  Zealand  has  borne  the  entire  cost  of  her  war  effort,  amounting  to  £46.000,000. 
Whether  the  Dominion  can  continue  to  meet  its  own  war  expenditure  depends  largely 
on  the  shipping  outlook.  If  sufficient  ships  can  be  found  to  carry  the  country's 
products,  her  financial  position  should  be  assured. 

Co-operation  between  War  Contingent  Association  and  the  Red  Cross  Society.— 
Until  recently,  Mr.  I.  W.  Raymond,  who  succeeded  Lord  Plunket  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Zealand  War  Contingent  Association,  also  held  the  chairmanship  of  the 
New  Zealand  Red  Cross  Committee,  an  arrangement  which  had  the  effect  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  work  of  £he  two  committees  with  beneficial  results  to  both.  Under  his  juris- 
diction the  Red  Cross  was  reorganised,  the  control  of  the  depot  at  Southampton 
and  the  work  for  the  hospitals  passing  from  the  military  gifts  section  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  while  depots  stocked  with  all  necessary  comforts,  etc.  were  provided 
at]  the  various  hospitals.  Ever  since  August  1914,  the  N.Z.W.C.A.  has  done  splendid 
work  on  behalf  of  the  men  of  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force,  both  wounded 
and  otherwise,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  months  or  more  has  acted  as  the  London 
agent  for  the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross.  Lately  there  has  been  a  feeling  in  the  Dominion 
that  sufficient  prominence  was  not  given  to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Committee, 
and  as  a,  result  of  negotiations  the  two  committees  have  been  reconstituted,  Mr. 
Raymond  remaining  as  chairman  of  the  N.Z.W.C.A  and  Col.  Rhodes  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  New  Zealand  Red  Cross.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  members  of  the 
N.Z.W.C.A.  Executive  Committee  shall  also  be  on  the  Red  Cross  Committee,  thereby 
having  an  equal  interest  in  the  work  of  both  organisations. 

An  Interesting  Contingent. — A  contingent  of  160  Rarotongans  is  said  to  be  at 
present  in  training  at  Narrow  Neck  Camp.  The  draft  includes  five  returned  soldiers 
who  have  seen  service  in  France  and  Egypt.  Most  of  the  men  are  from  the  island 
of  Rarotonga  itself,  but  some  few  are  from  Mangaia,  160  miles  to  the  south-east, 
where  plantation  labour  is  usually  recruited.  The  contingent  'also  includes  in  its  ranks 
men  from  Moki,  the  orange -growing  island,  and  men  from  Aitutaki. 

SOTJTH  AFRICA. 

Red  Cross  Generosity. — As  a  token  of  practical  sympathy,  the  South  African 
Red  Cross  Society  has  cabled  £10,000  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  London,  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  additional  strain  imposed  upon  its  resources  at  the  present  time. 
Furthermore,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  a  very  large  consignment  of 
goods  is  being  dispatched  from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Johannesburg  and  East 
London  to  East  Africa,  amounting  in  value  to  close  upon  £6,000.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Natal  Red  Cross  is  meeting  a  similar  demand  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
£4,000.  Rest  houses  are  being  established  hi  Nyasaland  (through  the  medium  of  the 
Mayor  of  Blantyre)  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  while  in  transit  to 
the  coast. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  GIBRALTAR,* 

THERE  is  a  venerable  story  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Pope  was  once  told  that  the 
Vatican  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  His  Holiness 
was  so  surprised  at  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  he  forgot  to'  be  indignant.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  certainly  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
dioceses  in  the  world.  He  has  to  minister  to  the  British  outposts  of  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  to  the  small  communities  of  English  business  men  scattered  through  every  great 
town  of  Southern  Europe,  from  Bilbao  and  Marseilles  to  Baku  and  beyond  ;  to  see  that 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  British  pleasure  colonies  at  such  places  as  Cannes  and  Venice 
are  supplied,  and — what  is  not  the  least  important  part,  of  his  work — to  watch  oyer  the 
seamen  who  put  into  every  port.  It  is  a  sufficiently  difficult  task.  The  Englishman 
who  goes  abroad  is  not  always  a  saint,  and  the  Turkish  gibe,  that  we  had  neither 
God  nor  church  nor  priest,  seems  at  one  time  to  have  had  a  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
(Happily  that  reproach  was  wiped  out  before  the  War.)  Relations,  too,  with  other 
churches  require  a  vast  amount  of  tact,  and  tolerance  does  not  always  increase  as  it 
gets  near  the  tropics. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  produced  an  interesting  record  of  his  see. 
We  could  wish  that  publishers  would  persuade  every  colonial  bishop  to  imitate,  his 
example,  for  the  Church  of  England  has  done  a  great  deal  of  active  work  in  the 
Empire  during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  this  were 
forgotten  or  overlooked.  A  series  of  volumes  on  the  dioceses  of  the  Empire  would  be 
a  material  addition  to  both  Imperial  and  ecclesiastical  history. 


THE  BRITISH  FLEET  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR.f 

MR.  HZJRD  is  the  most  judicious  of  our  naval  commentators,  and  on  purely  sea  matters 
he  is  admirable.  We  say  this  with  the  limitation,  because,  on  the  question  of  the 
blockade,  he  seems  to  have  missed  one  main  point  of  the  criticisms  that  were  levelled 
two  years  ago.  He  defends  the  inadequacy  of  the  blockade,  as  it  then  was,  by  the 
usual  reference  to  the  neutrals,  and  .more  particularly  the  United  States.  But  the 
real  gist  of  the  criticism  was  that  some  of  the  supplies  that  went  into  Germany, 
through  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  came  from  British  possessions,  and  there  was  no 
question  whatever  that  these  should  have  been  stopped,  while  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  certain  neutral  ports  were  under  no  delusions  as  to  what  was  going 
on.  Things  are  admittedly  better  now,  but  on  this  particular  matter  there  is  a  little 
too  much  of  the  Daily  Telegraph's  complacency  in  the  book,  and  too  little  of  the  real 
Mr.  Kurd. 

Mr.  Hurd  is  really  at  his  best  when  he  is  discussing  such  questions  as,  "  What  is  a 
really  decisive  battle  at  sea?"  According  to  the  results  demanded  by  some  critics,  as 
he  points  out,  there  has  never  been  more  than  one  decisive  battle,  that  of  the  Falkland 
Islands — certainly  Nelson  never  won  a  decisive  victory  in  this  sense,  because  he  never 
annihilated  the  enemy.  This  reductio  ad  dbsurdum  is  by  way  of  demonstrating  that 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  was  a  decisive  test ;  the  enemy  challenged  us,  was  driven  back 
into  harbour  with  losses  but  not  annihilated,  and  has  not  ventured  to  repeat  the 
challenge.  If  that  is  not  a  decision,  then  nothing  is. 

It  has  to  be  added  that  Mr.  Hurd,  like  most  sensible  people,  has  no  belief  in 
"the  war  that  will  end  war."  He  says  definitely,  "  It  may  be  confidently  anticipated 

*  The  Diocese  of  Oibraltar.     By  Bishop  Knight.     S.P.O.K.     la.  Qd. 

f  The  British  Fleet  in  the  Great  War.     By  Archibald  Hurd.     Constable,     la.  6d. 
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that,  as  a  result  of  the  German  campaign,  every  passenger-ship  and  freight -carrier  in 
future,  even  after  the  elose  of  the  War,  will  be  armed.  The  Maritime  Powers  will 
never  again  put  their  trust  in  the  'dictates  of  humanity,'  the  Laws  of  Nations,  or  the 
Hague  Conventions.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  can,  one  and  all,  be  torpedoed 
by  a  Power  which  know?  no  law  except  its  own  necessity."  This  is,  we  believe,  sound 
doctrine.  We  do  not  want  to  be  caught  unawares  again. 


HOUSE    AND   SOCIAL    COMMITTEE. 

"  THE  Work  and  Expansion  of  the  Institute "  was  the  subject  under  consideration 
at  the  meeting  on  June  6,  on  which  Sir  Harry  Wilson  and  Major  Booso 
delivered  addresses.  The  former  gave  some  very  interesting  particulars  of  the  history 
of  the  Institute  and  its  work,  and  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Jubilee  Year 
of  its  foundation.  He  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  War,  some  effective  efforts 
would  have  already  been  made  for  realising  the  object  of  OUT  late  President  and 
of  the  Council,  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  present  premises  or  to  acquire  a  new 
site  for  the  Institute,  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon  it  and  to  expand 
its  operations.  Sir  Harry  submitted  an  outline  of  the  various  schemes  which  had  been 
and  were  still  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
when  the  battle -flags  were  furled,  and  peace  once  more  blessed  this  war-stricken  earth, 
the  Institute  would  be  piepared  to  rise  to  the  Imperial  needs  which  faced  it.  Vrucf 
of  these  urgent  needs  was  furnished  by  Major  Boose,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  branches  of  the  Institute  which  had  been  opened  in  Bristol,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leicester,  and  Bournemouth,  and  of  the  prospect  of  starting  others  in 
Brighton  and  Hove  and  in  other  large  provincial  centres.  He  stated  that  as  long  ago 
as  1873,  the  question  of  forming  provincial  branches  had  been  considered,  but  it  was 
not  until  1908  that  a  scheme  for  the  purpose  was  organised.  It  was  in  May  1915  that, 
through  the  energetic  and  generous  support  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard,  J  P.,  the  Bristol 
Branch  was  opened,  the  late  Earl  Grey  representing  the  General  Council  on  that 
occasion.  He  considered  that  a  great  opportunity  would  be  afforded  after  the  War, 
to  extend,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Dominions,  the  operations  of 
the  Institute.  In  response  to  the  invitation  of  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  the  question  of 
securing  an  extension  of  the  present  premises  or  of  acquiring  a  new  site,  when  the 
opportune  moment  for  further  expansion  had  arrived,  was  very  earnestly  discussed, 
and  the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that,  when  the  financial  position  of  the 
Institute  warranted  it,  the  present  premises  should  be  enlarged.  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Messrs.  Bewley,  Culver,  Montefiore,  Towers  (from  the 
Buenos  Aires  Branch),  Wakefield,  and  Wall,  and  Captain  Southwell  Piper. 

On  June  20  the  speaker  was  Mr.  Sandon  Perkins.  F.R.G.S.,  who  discussed  "  After  - 
the-War  Land  Settlement — from  the  Men's  Point  of  View."  Mr.  Perkins  had  recently 
visited  a  number  of  the  camps  at  home  and  overseas,  and  had  delivered  lectures  on 
the  Empire  and  the  opportunities  of  home  and  overseas  land  settlement,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  distributed  a  quantity  of  the  leaflets  on  the  subject  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  Institute.  He  had,  therefore,  been  able  to  ascertain  the  views  of  many 
of  the  men  now  serving,  and  had  formed  the  opinion  that  a  considerable  number  of 
them  would  desire  to  settle;  on  the  land  in  the  Mother  Country,  if  the  necessary 
facilities  were  afforded  them.  An  interesting  discussion  ensued  in  which  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Douglas  McLean),  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Robert  Armstrong-Innes,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr. 
E.  T.  Scammell),  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  Mi1.  Herbert  Sheppard  (Author  of  "  Cavellism "), 
Mr.  Eddie  Jackson,  Major  Hay,  and  Mr.  Sharp  (Commonwealth  Office)  took  part. 

£*.,.  In  view  of  the  expected  absence  of  many  of  the  Fellows  from  town  during  the 
holiday  months,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  hold  any  meetings  in  August  and  September. 
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AN  INSTITUTE  LUNCHEON. 

ON  June  20  a  Luncheon  was  given  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  the  Gonna ught 
Rooms  in  honour  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C.,  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales,  the  Hon.  Edward  Lucas,  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  and  the  Hon.  J.  D. 
Connolly,  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Carmichael,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  was  in  the  Chair. 

It  is  regretted  that  owing  to  pressure  upon  our  space  a  report  of  the  speeches  cannot 
be  included  in  this  issue. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (62) : 

Thomas  W.  Allen,  George  J.  Bruce,  Hamilton  Clements,  Edmund  J.  Cullis,  A.M.I.C.E., 
Hubert  E.  Fairweather,  Sir  John  Ferguson,  K.B.E.,  Ernest  J.  Golledge,  Frederick  8. 
Hudson,  Edward  Johnson,  William  C.  Macready,  1.8.0.,  Dr.  Richard  0.  Murray,  W. 
Pellew-Harvey,  Arthur  W.  Taylor,  Sir  Joseph  W.  Todd,  Bart.,  J.  8.  Wing,  William  E. 
Woods. 

BRIGHTON.  —  Henry  E.  B.  Abbey,  Willoughby  Furner,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lord  Savile, 
K.C.V.O, 

MANCHESTER.  —  Thomas  Armstrong,  Arthur  H.  Bancroft,  Gilbert  Beard,  John  Blinston, 
Arthur  Boothroyd,  Bertram  H.  Bowen,  Harold  Dacre  Capstick,  James  C.  Chorlton,  William 
B.  Chorlton,  William  H.  Clayton,  Fred.  W.  Davenport,  John  E.  Earle,  Thomas  B-  Ecroyd, 
Henry  Fulton,  Charles  Garrett,  William  Greenhalgh,  William  H.  Hallworth,  G.  L.  Hard- 
castle,  Percy  Hardisty,  Arthur  H.  Harrison,  James  E.  Haworth,  Arthur  E.  Holmes,  W . 
Hopwood,  Irwin  B.  Jackson,  Raphael  H.  Lisbona,  Charles  Lyall,  Herbert  McPartland, 
William  Mair,  Lewis  Midgley,  Donald  Moores,  Dunbar  Murray,  Dunbar  W.  Murray, 
Charles  J.  Nicholson,  John  O'Grady,  James  H.  Powell,  Joseph  Richardson,  James  Roger- 
son,  Fred.  E.  Scott,  John  Wm.  C.  Taylor,  8.  Walker,  Samuel  Walker,  William  Wallace, 
George  S.  Welsh. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (48) : 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Fleet-Surgeon  Alexander  R.  Caw  (Melbourne),  James  8.  Thomas 
(Melbourne). 

CANADA. — Capt.  Harry  W.  Arnold  (Kindersley),  Frank  8.  ^Quick  (Montreal),  Alan 
V.  Young  (Hamilton). 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Cyril  C.  M.  Andrew  (Grahamstown),  Bernard  Greenberg  (Johannes- 
burg), William  Laurie,  J.P.  (Tati),  Dr.  William  A.  Rail  (Prieska). 

BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  —  Lieut.  C.  W.  Uzzell.  CAMEROONS.  —  A.  J.  Findlay. 
CEYLON.  —  Norman  Robertson  (Colombo).  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES.  —  William 
R.  Cockburn  (Klang),  Albert  Elly  (Port  Swettenham),  Philip  M.  Geering  (Tampin),  William 
W.  Motion  (Klang),  William  Ritchie  (Klang),  William  J.  Wright  (Klang).  GAMBIA.— 
William  F.  Crook  (Bathurst),  Edgar  M.  W.  Williams  (Bathurst).  GOLD  COAST.— 
Arthur  B.  Culham.  INDIA.— Son.  G.  B.  H.  Fell,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.  (Simla),  G.  A. 
Moncrieff  (Simla).  MAURITIUS. — Staff-Lieut.  C.  Anderson  Blackburn  (Beau  Bassin). 
NEWFOUNDLAND.  —  St.  Hon.  William  F.  Lloyd,  K.C.,  D.C.L.  (Premier  of  New- 
foundland). NIGERIA.  —  Dr.  H.  R.  M.  Ferguson  (Lagos),  Alexander  Robb  (Oguta). 
SAMOA.  —  Herbert  E.  Rea.  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Wm.  T.  Crosley  '  (Singa- 
pore), The  Hon.  Dr.  Lim  Boon  Keng,  M.L.C.  (Singapore).  ARGENTINE.  — 
W.  Allison  Bell  (Buenos  Aires),  Percy  H.  Cawardine  ( Vertiz),  Gilbert  J.  Logan  (Buenos 
Aires),  Willoughby  F.  Nixon  (Buenos  Aires),  Sydney  W.  Roberts  (Concordia),  Percy 
W.  Young  (Buenos  Aires).  CUBA. — Arthur  E.  Beatlie  (Manzanillo),  Richard  H.  Beattie 
(Manzanillo).  PARAGUAY.  —  William  P.  Brakenridge  (Asuncion),  Dr.  Lytton  Snead 
(Ipacarai).  SIAM. — John  M.  Dunlop  (Bangkok),  John  J.  McBeth  (Bangkok),  Maurice 
R.  Ramsay  (Bangkok),  George  Rowland  (Bangkok).  URUGUAY. — Alan  Lear  (Montevideo). 
UNATTACHED  TO  ANY  COLONY.— Charles  H.  Hansen,  A.I.M.M.,  Major  Wm.  E.  Keates, 
Robert  8.  Wilkinson. 
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Associates  (2) : 

Lady  Edwards,  Alfred  J.  Garrett  (Bournemouth). 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (69) : 

Miss  M.  Aldridge,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Alexander,  Andrew  Balfour,  B.A.,  Mrs.  A.  Balfour, 
J.  Bernard,  Miss  C.  M.  Brock,  C.  Brotherhood,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Brown,  F.  A.  Callaway, 
Miss  E.  A.  Camp,  F.  C.  Constable,  M.A.,  J.P.,  T.  Crawshaw,  Mrs.  H.  Dearlove,  Mrs. 
E.  Denman,  John  Dunn,  E.  J.  Eldridge,  Miss  S.  H.  Evans,  J.  Foster,  Mrs.  B. 
Gaw,  Captain  0.  H.  Green,  J.  C.  G.  Glyde,  Mrs.  J.  C.  G.  Glyde,  Mrs.  L.  8.  Hall,  T.  J. 
Hanan,  Miss  M.  E.  Harries,  A.  G.  Heywood,  Henry  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  E.  Howell,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Hudleston,  Miss  M.  F.  Ingram,  Miss  E.  A.  H.  Jackson,  Miss  J.  M.  James, 
Miss  G.  Keene,  W.  E.  J.  Lambert,  Mrs.  A.  Lavington,  Miss  M.  Lavington,  H.  R.  Levy, 
Mrs.  M.  Lewis,  C.  A.  Lister,  C.B.E.,  J.P.,  Mrs.  Clifford  Lowther,  Mrs.  Mackay,  Mrs. 
E.  V.  Mackay,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Makepeace,  F.  B.  Martin,  Lieut.  A.  E.  Niat,  Rev.  G.  C. 
Niven,  Henry  J.  Olding,  Miss  F.  8.  Pinch,  Miss  M.  E.  Plum,  A.  G.  Powell,  D.  Robert- 
son, J.  Rowley,  Alderman  F.  Sheppard,  Mrs.  F.  Sheppard,  W.  Sinmonds,  Mrs.  H.  M.  W. 
Simon,  D.  C.  Stuart,  F.  Sturge,  F.  H.  Thomas,  Miss  W.  K.  Thomas,  Miss  E.  M.  A. 
Thwaites,  F.  J.  Tucker,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Tucker,  Mrs.  M.  K.  J.  Tyler,  Miss  A.  Wekhman, 
Miss  M.  Whitaker,  Mrs.  K.  Wickenden,  H.  S.  M.  Windham,  W.  H.  Yapp. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

A.  E.  Shipley,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Vice -Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  HONORARY  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Slack,  Bangkok,  Siam. 


Service 


We  are  practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  not 
merely  clothe  them,  and  depend  upon  their  introduction 
and  recommendation.  Come  to  us  and  we  will  give 
you  good  cut!  good  workmanship!  and  good  materials! 


ROSS,    TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Inventors   and    Specialists  in 
Naval  &  Military  Equipment 

32  Old  Bond  St. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


And  EXETER 

1312  Mayfair 


Your  uniform  perfectly  fitted  at  strictly  moderate  charges. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  to  Cadets  and  others  just  obtaining  their 
commissions.  Government  priority  cloths  at  controlled  prices. 
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OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
John  Mcllwraith,  Alex.  Horsburgh  Turnbull,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Rhondda,  C.  Powell- 
Jones,  G.  W.  Willcocks,  C.B.,  J.  W.  G.  Kealy,  M.R.C.S.,  S.  D.  Baker,  J.  H.  Munson, 
K.C.,  Very   Rev.  Dean   E.   Sloman,   Miss  A.   E.   L.   Leighton,    James  W.    C.    Ellis,  Sir 
Robert  K.  Inches. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British 
and  Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.G.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 
"THE  GERMAN  PIRATE,"  his  methods  and  record.  By  "AJAX."  "Accounts  of  German 

submarine  exploits  .  .  .  compiled  from  British  Admiralty  documents  and  the  sworn 

statements  of  survivors  .  .  .  set  down  without  exaggeration  or  unfair  comment." 

120  pp.     London:  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd. 
"ARMENIA   AND   THE   WAR."    By   A.    P.    HACOBIAN.    Viscount   Bryce,  in  his  preface, 

says :  "  The  author  of  this  book  speaks  with  intimate  knowledge  as  well  as  with 

patriotic  feeling,  and  states    the  case  of   his    countrymen  with    a   moderation   well 

fitted  to  inspire  confidence."     200  pp.    London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"  THE    GLORY  ox  ZEEBRUGGE  AND  THE  '  VINDICTIVE  '."    By    KEBLE    HOWARD.    With 

the   official  narrative  of  the  operations  at  Zeebrugge  and   Ostend.     64   pp.    Chatto 

&  Windus. 
"  DK.    MUHLON'S    EVIDENCE."    Revelations    by  an    Ex-Director    of    Krupp's.     Text    of 

Dr.    Muhlon's    Memorandum  and   of    his    Letter    to    Herr    von    Bethmann   Hollweg. 

12  pp.     Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"THE  PIRATE'S  PROGRESS."     By  WILLIAM  ARCHER.     "A  sketch  of  the  gradual  decline 

in    Germany's    employment    of    the    U-boat,    from    honourable    to    dishonourable, 

and  finally  to  atrocious  uses."     London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
"THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    BARBARIANS."     By    PIERRE    LOTI.    Illustrated.    A  simple    and 

moving   picture   of   the   devastation   wrought    by   the   Germans   in   France.    21    pp. 

London  :     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
"THE  VISTA  OF  VICTORY,"  by  BASIL  MATHEWS.    A  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  of  the 

War,  and  the   progress   made   during   the   past  four  years,  showing  that   the   goal 

to    be  attained  is  a  complete  victory,  as  a  drawn  peace  would  mean  the  ruin  of 

the  world.     16  pp.     London :   Hodder  &   Stoughton. 
"  FROM  FACTORY  TO   FIELD  :  Life  Story  of  a  British  Shell."     A  series  of  photographs, 

illustrating  the  various  processes  of  shell  manufacture.     26  pp.     Illustrated. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — J.  Hall,  H.  Macluskie.  Ceylon. — H.  A.  BeacJicroft.  Federated  Malay 
States. — A.  8.  Jelf,  H.  D.  Griffith.  Gambia. — A.3  L.  Owen.  Northern  Rhodesia. — 
Yen.  Archdeacon  A.  0.  De  la  Pryme.  Portuguese  East  Africa. — Alex.  Bishop.  Siam. — 
F.  W.  Margrett.  Sierra  Leone. — Norman  S.  Davis.  South  Africa. — J.  W.  Corderoy. 
United  States.— T.  Scott. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — Capt.  I.  J.  Dodd.  Australia. — Major  H.  F.  Darling.  British  East 
Africa.— His  Hon.  Chief  Justice  W.  H.  Carter,  C.B.E.,  H.  E.  Schwartze.  Gold  Coast 
Colony. — Capt.  L.  Castellain,  C.  A.  Preedy.  Nigeria. — J.  H.  Kirk,  J.  B.  Spitzer. 
Sierra  Leone. — 0.  F.  Cormody. 


Inquiries  addressed  to  the  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  will  be  found  on  p.  ix. 
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AFTER    FOUR    YEARS 

TRANSFORMATION 

of  the 

MOTHERLAND 


FOUR  years  have  passed   since   Britain  went  to   war. 
They  have  been  tragic  years,  in  which  the  blood  of 
our  best  has  been  poured  out  like  water,  and   the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  century  of  progress  have 
been  scattered  to  the  heedless  winds.     They  have  been  great 
years,  illumined  by  the  splendour  of  gallant  deeds,  the  unrecorded 
heroism  of  common  men  and  women,  the  endurance  and  tenacity 
of  a  federation  of  peace-loving  peoples.     Marred  by  mistakes, 
chequered  by  failure  and  half-success,  they  have  -yet  given  us 
the  earnest  of  final  victory  and  the  assurance  that,  if  we  possess 
our  souls  in  faith,  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  in  vain.     They  have 
been  momentous  years  in  the  history  of  the  Empire,  establishing 
its  loyalties,  calling  forth  its  possibilities,  knitting  its  members 
together   in   an   indissoluble   commonwealth   of  corporate   en- 
deavour. ' 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  pages  to  summarise  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Their  purpose  is 
at  once  more  single  and  more  modest.  It  is,  in  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible,  to  give  a  picture  of  the  Motherland  at  war,  to 
illustrate  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  her  social  and 
industrial  life,  to  show  how  she  has  grappled  with  the  greatest 
ejmergency  with  which  she  has  ever  been  confronted,  and  to 
emphasise  the  part  which  she  herself — as  apart  from  her  daughter 
nations  and  dependencies — has  played  in  the  stupendous  drama 
upon  which  the  curtain  has  yet  to  fall. 

Not  for  the  first  time,  the  Old  Country  has  confounded  her 
critics.  Conservative  in  her  traditions,  cautious  by  instinct, 
suspicious  of  new  methods  and  ways  of  thought,  she  has  yet 
shown  an  adaptability,  a  readiness  of  resource,  and  a  genius  for 
rapid  and  comprehensive  improvisation,  which  her  foes,  at  all 


events,  did  not  expect  from  her.  Bidden  to  dedicate  both  her 
manhood  and  her  womanhood  to  the  one  supreme  cause,  com- 
pelled, by  the  stern  demands  of  the  time,  to  surrender  many  of 
her  most  cherished  liberties,  she  has  met  every  call  with  serene 
and  untroubled  composure,  and  in  giving,  has  only  asked  that 
she  might  give  more.  '  I  see  her  not  dispirited,  not  weak,  but 
well  remembering  that  she  has  seen  dark  days  before  ;  indeed, 
with  a  kind  of  instinct  that  she  sees  better  in  a  cloudy  day,  and 
that  in  storm  of  battle  and  calamity  she  has  a  secret  vigour  and 
a  pulse  like  a  cannon.  I  see  her  in  her  old  age,  not  decrepit, 
but  young,  and  still  daring  to  believe  in  her  power  of  endurance 
and  expansion.  Seeing  this,  I  say,  All  Hail  !  Mother  of  nations, 
mother  of  heroes,  with  strength  still  equal  to  the  time."  The 
words  were  written  by  Emerson  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
but  they  might  well  have  been  spoken  of  the  Britain  of  to-day. 


THE  MILITARY  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MOTHERLAND. 

The  Old  Country  is  not  a 
good  hand  at  advertising 
herself,  and  it  is_  significant 
that  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
appointed  the  first  Minister 
of  Information  to  supervise 
the  work  of  British  propa- 
ganda abroad,  he  chose  a 
Canadian  for  the  post.  For 
more  than  two  years,  the 
War  Office  refused  to  allow 
the  correpondents  at  the  front 
to  name  specifically  the  British 
regiments  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  fighting.  Cana- 
dians, Australians,  New  Zea- 
landers,  South  Africans  were 
repeatedly  mentioned,  but 
the  people  of  the  Motherland 
were  allowed  to  learn  only 
from  the  casualty-lists  that 
their  sons  had  been  in 
action. 

The    example    is     typical. 
Our  enemies  have  assiduously 
spread  the  slander  that  Britain  was  leaving  her  Allies  and  her 


THE     PROPORTIONATE      CONTRIBUTION      OF 
THE    EMPIRE    TO    THE     BRITISH     ARMY     ON 

THE  WESTERN  FRONT:  (i)  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

(2)      CANADA,      (3)     AUSTRALIA      AND      NEW 
ZEALAND,    (4)    INDIA,    (5)     SOUTH    AFRICA. 


BRITISH   RECRUITS   IN  TRAINING  :   INSTRUCTION  IN   THE    USE  OF  THE   HELIOGRAPH. 

sons  from  overseas  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  struggle,  and,  if  the 
libel  has  unfortunately  gained  some  currency,  the  Old  Country  has 
her  taciturn  and  stubborn  pride  to  blame.  For  the  facts  themselves 
are  indisputable.  Out  of  7,500,000  men  provided  by  the  Empire 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  "  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown," 
4,530,000  (or  60.4  per  cent.)  had  been  contributed  by  England, 
620,000  (or  8.3  per  cent.)  by  Scotland,  and  280,000  (or  3.7  per 
cent.)  by  Wales.  The  total  number  contributed  by  Great 
Britain  therefore  amounted  to  5,430,000.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  figures  of  casualties,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
proportionately  they  were  as  high  as  those  among  any  of  the 
contingents  from  overseas. 

It  need  hardly  be  emphasised  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
men  were  volunteers.  Immediately  war  broke  out,  Lord  Kitch- 
ener asked  for  100,000  men.  They  were  raised  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  and  fresh  calls  were  met  almost  before  they  had 
been  made.  From  railway  and  coalmine ;  from  office,  factory 
and  warehouse  ;  from  the  slumbering  cloisters  of  the  ancient 
universities  ;  from  the  scattered  hamlets  that  lay  quiet  among 
the  peaceful  hills,  recruits  continued  to  pour  in.  The  enlist- 
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SOME    OF   THE    FIRST    HUNDRED    THOUSAND  :      A    TYPICAL    SCENE     IN     LONDON     IN 
THE   EARLY    WEEKS    OF  THE    WAR. 

ments  of  a  single  day  outstripped  the  enrolment  of  a  year  in  time 
of  peace,  and  when  the  news  came  through  of  the  retreat  from 
Mons,  175,000  men  offered  themselves  in  a  week.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  the  Mother  Country  raised  more  than  2,000,000 
volunteer  soldiers.  By  the  end  of  1915,  five  million,  forty-one 
thousand  of  her  sons  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
— surely  such  a  spontaneous  rally  of  free  men  as  the  world  had 
never  seen  before. 


THE  BREAK  WITH  TRADITION. 

When,  therefore,  compulsory  military  service  was  introduced 
early  in  1916,  it  was  not  so  much  in  order  to  obtain,  there  and 
then,  large  numbers  of  new  recruits,  for  the  great  proportion  of 
men  of  military  age  had  either  enlisted  voluntarily,  or  were 
exempted  as  being  engaged  upon  work  of  national  importance. 
Conscription  was  adopted  primarily  as  the  basis  fo^  the  full 
mobilisation  of  the  man-power  of  the  nation  and  to  provide,  as 
the  months  passed,  a  steady  and  regular  flow  of  reinforcements 
for  the  army  in  the  field.  A  secondary  reason  was  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  assure  those  who 


TURNING    CIVILIANS    INTO     SOLDIERS:     RECRUITS,    WITH   THEIR 
LEAVE   FOR  THE  TRAINING   CAMP. 


READY    TO 


had  already  offered  themselves  that  those  who  had  lagged  behind 
should  not  profit  by  their  patriotism. 

Compulsion  came  in  typically  British  fashion.  The  voluntary 
principle  was  deeply  ingrained  in  the  British  temperament,  and 
before  the  war  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  had  ventured 
to  inscribe  National  Service  (even  for  home  defence)  upon  its 
banners.  Had  conscription  been  adopted  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  created  a  serious  cleavage 
in  the  country  and  provoked  bitter  resentment  and  perhaps 
resistance.  As  it  was,  however,  the  approach  was  so  gradual 
that  even  those  who  had  most  strenuously  opposed  compulsory 
service  in  the  past  were  now  found  among  its  most  fervent 
advocates.  The  great  Labour  organisations,  it  is  true,  still 
remained  hostile  and,  by  large  majorities,  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  the  proposed  change.  But  once  the  first  Military 
Service  Act  had  been  passed  through  Parliament — with  only  a 
handful  of  dissentients — Labour  loyally  accepted  the  decision 
and  co-operated  with  the  Government  to  the  best  of  its  ability 
in  seeing  that  the  new  machine  worked  smoothly  and  without 
friction. 

The  adoption  of  conscription  by  the  Motherland  was  indeed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  single-minded  devotion 


THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL     SERVICE  :     THE    INTERIOR    OF    A    WARD    IN    A    BASE- 
HOSPITAL  IN   FRANCE. 

« 

of  all  classes  and  parties  to  the  national  interest.  There  was  no 
referendum.  Not  even  a  bye-election  was  fought  upon  the  issue. 
The  break  with  tradition  was  complete,  but  it  was  accepted, 
almost  without  a  murmur,  as  part  of  the  necessary  price  of  vic- 
tory. At  first  the  principle  was  applied  only  to  unmarried  men  ; 
then  it  was  extended  to  the  married.  In  April  of  this  year  a 
further  Act  was  passed,  raising  the  age-limit  to  fifty-one,  and 
this  was  passed  too  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  was 
accepted  without  any  considerable  protest  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  public. 


SUBSTITUTION  AND  DILUTION. 

While  the  adoption  of  compulsory  military  service  involved 
the  abandonment  of  principles  and  convictions  which  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  British  policy, 
the  widespread  system  of  substitution  and  dilution,  which  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  prolonged  drain  upon  the 
national  reserves  of  man-power,  amounted  to  a  revolution  in  the 
industrial  and  Labour  world.  The  Trade  Unions  had  fought 
long  and  hard  for  the  right  of  the  skilled  workman  to  maintain 
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OFF  TO   FRANCE  :     RECRUITS    MARCHING    DOWN    THE    QUAY,    ON    THEIR    WAY    TO 

EMBARK. 

his  craft  as  a  sort  of  close  corporation,  and  now  they  were  asked 
to  surrender  privileges  which  had  been  gained  only  after  weary 
years  of  effort.  In  order  to  obtain  more  men  for  service  with 
the  colours,  the  Government  proposed  to  "  dilute  "  the  skilled 
workers  with  unskilled  workmen  (of  low  medical  categories)  and 
women.  The  proposal  was  at  first  hotly  criticised.  But  Labour, 
once  fully  convinced  of  the  need,  accepted  the  situation,  and, 
with  an  admirable  sense  of  public  duty,  surrendered  its  cherished 
privileges. 

As  a  result,  the  Government  was  enabled  to  "  comb  out  "  of 
even  essential  industries  large  numbers  of  men  who  would  other- 
wise not  have  been  available.  A  special  Ministry  was  created 
to  co-ordinate  the  demands  of  the  various  Departments  and  to 


organise  the  man-power  of  the  nation  upon  the  most  economical 
basis.  As  the  irreducible  minimum  essential  to  efficiency  was 
more  nearly  approached,  the  task  became  increasingly  delicate, 
but  during  the  course  of  last  year  no  less  than  320,646  men  were 
taken  for  service  with  the  colours. 

THE  PRICE  OF  WAR. 

It  is  not  easy  to  visualise  the  effect  of  this  immense  revolution 
upon  the  national  life.  Some  six  million  men  have  been  with- 
drawn from  civil  life  in  the  Old  Country  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  lengthening  casualty  lists — now,  alas,  so  normal  a 
part  of  existence  that  the  newspapers  hardly  trouble  to  print 
them — tell  their  own  tragic  story.  Hardly  a  home  in  the 
Motherland  that  has  not  been  overshadowed  by  the  angel  of 
death.  Hardly  a  man,  a  woman  or  a  child  who  is  not  personally 
and  intimately  concerned  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  Army  have  dis- 
located many  a  business  and  shut  up  many  a  shop.  Old  men, 
who  had  looked  forward  to  spending  their  last  years  in  a  quiet 
retirement,  have  been  compelled  to  take  once  more  upon  their 
shoulders  the  burden  of  responsibility.  Women  and  girls, 
who  in  other  times  would  have  been  building  up  the  home-life 
of  the  future,  are  leading  lives  of  prolonged  and  exacting  exertion 
in  shipyards,  coal-mines,  railways,  and  munition  factories. 
When  the  price  of  war  which  the  Motherland  is  paying  be  reck- 
oned up,  there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  grave  though  less 
obvious  sacrifices  which  the  provision  of  nearly  six  million 
soldiers  entails. 

THE  NAVAL  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MOTHERLAND. 

That  Britain  should  maintain  her  Army  at  a  strength  of  five 
million  was  a  portent  undreamed  of  either  by  friend  or  foe,  but 
her  role  as  guardian  of  the  seas  was  traditional.  In  symbolic 
personification  the  Motherland  has  for  generations  held  the 
trident  in  her  grasp,  and  her  children  have  accepted  it  as  a  law 
of  nature  that  she  should  "  rule  the  waves."  How,  then,  has 
she  sustained  this  historic  role  during  the  past  four  years  ?  Her 
daughter-nations,  inheriting  her  sea-going  instincts,  have  played 
no  mean  part  in  the  naval  struggle.  It  was  the  young  Australian 
Fleet  that  swept  the  Germans  from  the  Pacific  and  brought  the 
"  Emden  "  to  heel  off  Cocoa  Island.  Newfoundland's  naval 
force  has  rendered  admirable  service,  first  in  the  Dardanelles 
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and  later  in  patrolling  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea. 
The  other  Dominions  have  contributed  in  men  and  ships  to 
the  Imperial  Navy.  But  it  is  upon  the  old  and  well-tried  British 
Fleet  that  the  main  burden  of  the  day  has  fallen.  Its  personnel 
has  been  increased  from  145,000  to  450,000,  and  its  tonnage 
from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
original  Fleet  has  been  supplemented  by  new  units  representing 
a  force  larger  than  the  entire  Navy  which  Germany  possessed 
in  1914.  During  last  year  alone  the  British  Navy  transported 
7,000,000  men,  500,000  animals,  200,000  vehicles,  and  9,500,000 
tons  of  stores  to  the  various  fronts. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  BRITISH  SEA-POWER. 

Only  once  has  the  British  Navy  had  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  in  action,  and  its  triumph  on 
that  occasion  was  so  complete  that  the  Kaiser  sealed  up  Wil- 
helmshaven,  lest  his  subjects  should  look  too  closely  on  his 
"  victorious  "  ships,  and  the  Navy,  upon  which  he  had  lavished 
some  £300,000,000  of  the  German  taxpayers'  money,  has  not 
since  ventured  out  of  its  harbours.  But  through  all  these  years 
there  has  been  in  operation  "  that  compulsion  whose  silence, 
when  once  noted,  becomes  to  the  observer  the  most  striking  and 
awful  mark  of  the  working  of  sea-power."  Germany's  overseas 
trade,  which  in  the  first  six  months  of  1914  amounted  to 
£235,450,000,  has  been  swept  from  the  oceans  ;  the  raiders, 
with  which  she  hoped  to  harry  the  Allies'  commerce,  have  been 
rounded  up  one  by  one  ;  month  by  month  the  blockade  has 
been  drawn  tighter,  so  that  to-day  her  civil  population  is  facing 
the  prospect  of  something  approaching  starvation  ;  and  she  has 
been  compelled  to  watch  the  surrender  of  one  of  her  colonies 
after  another,  without  being  able  to  send  a  man  or  a  gun  to  their 
assistance. 

British  sea-power  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  war, 
the  essential  foundation  upon  which  the  military  structure  of 
the  whole  Alliance  has  been  built.  Were  that  foundation  to  be 
destroyed,  all  hopes  of  a  victorious  peace  would  go  with  it,  and 
Germany  would  be  left  the  unchallengeable  mistress  of  the 
world.  Every  man,  every  shell,  every  gun,  every  aeroplane 
employed  in  the  field  is  there  because  the  British  Navy  holds 
the  seas.  British  soldiers  are  fighting  in  France  and  Flanders, 
in  Italy,  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  because  their  sea-communi- 
cations are  secure.  Britain's  Allies  have  the  ability  to  equip  and 
sustain  their  military  forces  and  their  civil  populations,  because 
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BRITISH   BATTLESHIPS   STEAMING  OUT  TO   SEA. 

the  British  Navy  stands  behind  them.  America  has  been  enabled 
to  pour  her  vast  supplies  into  the  common  stock,  and  more 
than  a  million  of  her  sons  have  now  made  their  way  to  Europe, 
because  the  British  Navy  has  won  its  silent  victory. 

FIGHTING  THE  U-BOAT. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  success  of  the  British  Navy  has 
been  the  decisive  defeat  which  it  has  inflicted  upon  the  U-boat. 
When  the  "  unrestricted  "  submarine  war  was  declared,  in 
February,  1917,  the  German  Chancellor  stated  that  "  the  block- 
ade must  succeed  within  a  limited  number  of  weeks,  within 
which  America  cannot  effectively  participate  in  the  operations." 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  (according  to  the  statement 
made  in  a  pan-German  brochure  which  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed among  the  German  troops)  assured  his  fellow-country- 
men that  the  U-boat  would  bring  Britain  to  her  knees  within 
six  months.  The  sinkings  recorded  during  February,  March, 
and  April,  1917,  although  they  failed  to  justify  these  optimistic 
anticipations,  undoubtedly  gave  ground  for  grave  disquiet,  and 
if  the  same  rate  had  been  maintained,  the  life-line  of  the  Allies 
would  have  been  seriously  imperilled. 

Happily,  however,  the  Old  Country  is  at  its  best  when  it  is 
up  against  an  unexpected  emergency,  and  every  device  which 
ingenuity  could  contrive,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  was  put 
into  operation.  The  results  were  not  at  once  apparent,  but 
they  were  ultimately  sure.  In  many  cases  scientific  research, 
extending  over  many  months,  was  necessary  before  action  could 
be  taken.  In  other  instances,  the  devices  adopted  involved 
extensive  work  in  the  shipyards  and  workshops.  Even  if  it 
were  possible,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  mention  many  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  to  cope  with  the  menace.  The 
arming  of  merchant  ships  ;  the  widespread  extension  of  the 
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convoy  system  ;  the  expansion  of  the  auxiliary  patrol  services 
(the  number  of  vessels  thus  employed  amounted  to  3,400  at 
the  end  of  1917,  as  against  less  than  20  in  1914),  are  only  the  more 
obvious  of  innumerable  methods  which  have  been  adopted. 

In  the  result,  the  sinkings  of  British  merchant  ships  have  been 
reduced  by  more  than  two-thirds  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and,  concurrently,  the  U-boats  are  now  being  destroyed  more 
rapidly  than  they  can  be  replaced.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
declared  that  while  the  submarine  may  remain  "  a  nuisance," 
it  is  no  longer  "  a  peril,"  and  the  greatest  threat  which  the  Allied 
cause  has  yet  had  to  face  has  been  effectively  met  by  the  resource, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  dauntless  courage  of  British  seamen. 

THE  SHIP-BUILDING  PROBLEM. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  anti-submarine  work  of  the 
Navy  has  been  the  problem  of  merchant  ship  construction.  In 
July,  1914,  our  mercantile  tonnage,  amounting  to  nearly  4,000 
steamships  of  17,000,000  tons  gross,  sufficed  for  all  the  needs  of 
our  Empire  and  provided  in  addition  a  huge  reserve.  Im- 
mediately war  was  declared,  however,  the  demands  upon  our 
carrying  capacity  became  exacting  to  a  degree  undreamed  of 
before,  and  as  it  was  prolonged  and  extended  the  strain  became 
intense.  Not  only  were  hundreds  of  merchants  vessels  required 
for  transporting  men  and  material  for  the  use  of  our  own  Armies, 
but  our  Allies  looked  to  us  to  assist  them  in  supplying  their 
military  forces  and  their  civil  populations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  vessels  available  was  slowly  diminishing,  and 
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losses  from  enemy  warships,  mines,  and  submarines  were  only 
partially  compensated  for  by  captured  vessels,  purchases,  and 
new  construction.  In  such  circumstances  the  "  unrestricted  " 
U-boat  campaign  was  declared. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  destruction  of  the  submarines  them- 
selves was  the  only  sure  means  of  finally  averting  the  menace,  it 
was  essential  that  merchant  shipbuilding  should  be  so  speeded 
up  that  new  construction  should  at  least  balance  losses.  During 
the  early  months  of  1917,  when  the  sinkings  were  at  their  highest, 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  and  energetic  measures  were 
necessary  if  the  situation  was  not  to  become  gravely  threatening. 
In  December,  1916,  merchant-shipbuilding  had  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  newly-created  Shipping  Controller, 
and  in  May,  1917,  the  responsibility  was  transferred  to  a  new 
Department  under  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  with  the  title  of  Controller 
of  the  Navy.  Early  this  year  a  special  Controller  of  Merchant- 
shipbuilding  was  appointed,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Pirrie,  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  firms.  The  results 
of  this  increasing  specialisation  soon  became  apparent.  During 
the  year  1917,  1,163,000  gross  tons  of  merchant  shipping  were 
launched  from  British  yards,  as  compared  with  542,000  tons  in 
the  previous  year,  and  1,919,000  tons  during  the  last  year  of 
peace.  The  tonnage  of  British  merchant  ships  completed  in 
the  quarter  ending  June  3Oth  this  year,  shows  an  increase  of 
78  per  cent,  over  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  three 
months  of  1917.  The  world's  output  of  merchant  shipping 
now  exceeds  the  losses  due  to  all  causes,  and  so  far  as  the 
shipyards  are  concerned,  the  submarine  has  been  beaten. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  "  ruthless  "  submarine 
campaign  was  to  cut  off  the  Old  Country  from  her  overseas  food 
supplies,  and  thus  to  starve  her  into  surrender.  Before  the  war 
the  United  Kingdom  produced  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cereals  required  to  feed  her  population,  and,  by  the  end  of  1916, 
two  years  of  bad  harvests,  coinciding  with  a  decline  in  the 
area  under  corn  crops  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  tonnage,  had 
created  a  dangerous  crisis.  Vigorous  steps  were  promptly 
taken  to  render  the  Motherland  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting 
and  to  release  tonnage  normally  employed  in  conveying  her  food 
supplies  for  other  purposes.  The  Corn  Production  Act  guaran- 
teed to  the  farmer  such  prices  for  wheat  and  oats  as  would  en- 
courage him  to  convert  pasture  into  arable  land,  and  at  the  same 
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time  secured  a  minimum  wage  to  the  agricultural  labourer  and 
gave  the  Government  wide  powers  of  control.  The  Ministry 
of  National  Service  undertook  to  see  that  the  demands  for 
labour  were  adequately  met,  without  impairing  the  man-power 
requisite  for  the  Army,  and  powers  were  taken  to  increase  the 
supply  of  horses  and  agricultural  machinery  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  quantities  of  seed  and  fertilisers.  A  remunerative 
minimum  price  was  meanwhile  fixed  for  potatoes.  As  a  result 
of  these  various  measures,  more  than  a  million  acres  were  added 
to  the  area  under  corn  and  potatoes  during  1917,  while  the  supply 
of  home-grown  cereals  was  more  than  850,000  tons  greater 
than  the  previous  year  and  the  potato  crop  snowed  an  increase 
of  3,000,000  tons.  By  the  middle  of  February  this  year,  some 
1,200,000  fresh  acres  had  been  brought  under  the  plough,  in 
addition  to  the  fresh  acreage  recorded  in  1917.  The  area  under 
wheat  is  now  one  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  before  the  war, 
and  further  substantial  additions  to  the  home-grown  food  supply 
have  resulted  from  the  widespread  cultivation  of  allotments. 

THE  RATIONING  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  Except  for  a  gradual  and  sustained  upward   movement  of 
the  prices  of  most  of  the  articles  of  common  consumption," 
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declares  one  of  the  contributors  to  "  The  Times  History  of  the 
War,"  "  there  was  no  food  problem  in  the  country  until  the 
nations  had  entered  on  the  third  year  of  war."  Substantially 
the  statement  is  correct, :  In  the  first  terrible  days  of  August, 
1914,  men  and  women  at  home  were  full  of  unnameable  fears. 
They  had  been  taught  to  expect  that,  depending  as  they  did 
for  the  larger  proportion  of  their  food-supply  upon  overseas 
sources,  war  on  the  great  scale  would  confront  them  with  the 
imminent  peril  of  shortage,  and  even  of  starvation.  The  British 
Navy,  however,  accomplished  its  task  with  such  complete  success 
that  these  fears  were  soon  dissipated,  and  the  public  settled  down 
to  the  comfortable  belief  that  it  could  "  carry  on  "  in  the  matter 
of  food  consumption  much  as  it  had  done  in  the  years  of  peace. 

A  world  shortage,  however,  due  to  diminished  harvests  and 
decreased  production,  and  occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
intensification  of  the  submarine  campaign  vitally  altered  the 
situation  and  made  some  system  of  food  rationing  essential. 
The  approach  was  tentative,  and  at  first  the  compulsory  principle 
was  adopted  in  regard  to  sugar  only.  Subsequently  it  was 
extended  to  meat,  butter,  margarine  and  tea.  The  ration  for 
sugar  was  fixed  at  8  ozs.  and  that  for  butter  and  margarine  at 
4  ozs.  a  week  ;  the  meat  ration,  reckoned  on  a  value  basis,  amounts 
to  the  equivalent  of  20  ozs.  of  butcher's  meat. 

The  comparison  with  the  compulsory  rations  which  obtain 
in  Germany  and  Austria  will  show  how  infinitely  better  off  are 
the  British  people  than  their  enemies.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
shortage  in  the  Old  Country  and  the  rationing  system  has  worked 
with  extraordinary  smoothness.  Much  of  its  success  has 
undoubtedly  been  due  to  the  organising  capacity  of  the  Food 
Controller,  the  late  Lord  Rhondda  ;  much  of  it  has  also  been 
due  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities,  the  retailers, 
and  the  great  labour  organisations.  But  the  successful  working 
of  a  system  so  alien  to  British  traditions  could  never  have  been 
achieved  had  not  the  people  of  the  Motherland — the  common 
men  and  women  who,  in  their  totality,  make  up  the  common- 
wealth— accepted  willingly  and  without  complaint  such  a  restric- 
tion of  their  normal  liberty. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  MUNITIONS. 

Nowhere  have  the  past  four  years  created  more  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  Motherland  than  in  the  industrial 
sphere.  British  industry,  to-day,  is  indeed  one  vast  machine, 


THE   WAR   OF   THE   WORKSHOP  :     MONSTER   GUNS   IN   A   BRITISH   FACTORY. 

working  night  and  day  to  maintain  and  supply  the  armies  in  the 
field.  The  private  employer  is  regulated  and  controlled  at 
every  point  by  Government.  Capital  is  no  longer  free  to  flow 
in  what  channels  it  wills.  The  workman  has  surrendered  privi- 
leges which  he  regarded  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  freedom. 
The  national  need  is  paramount,  and  all  other  claims  have  been 
subordinated  to  its  demands. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  Old  Country  possessed  only 
three  national  arsenals  and  a  few  private  armament  firms 
working  for  the  Government.  To-day  she  has  more  than 
two  hundred  national  factories,  some  five  thousand  "  controlled 
firms  "  working  directly  under  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and 
five  thousand  more  firms  engaged  on  miscellaneous  munition 
contracts.  The  country  has  been  divided  up  into  districts,  in 
each  of  which  a  working  board  of  management  has  been  set  up, 
and  by  means  of  this  scheme  of  local  organisation  innumerable 
firms  have  been  brought  in  which  had  never  seen  a  shell  body, 
a  grenade,  a  fuse  or  a  bomb  before.  In  one  area  alone  shell 
bodies  or  the  components  of  shells  are  now  being  made  by  a 
music  manufacturer,  an  infants'  food  maker,  a  candle  maker,  a 
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flour  miller,  a  tobacco  merchant,  an  advertising  agent,  several 
brewers,  a  jobmaster,  a  glazier,  and  a  syphon  manufacturer. 

The  increase  in  output  has  been  so  remarkable  as  almost  to 
seem  miraculous.  Taking  100  as  the  figure  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1915,  when  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  created,  we  get 
the  following  figures  for  the  output  of  ammunition  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  present  year  :  Field-gun  ammunition 
1,40,3  ;  medium  gun  ammunition  1,073  »  medium  howitzer  and 
anti-aircraft  ammunition  3,053  ;  heavy  gun  ammunition  16,387  ; 
heavy  howitzer  ammunition  16,942  ;  very  heavy  howitzer 
ammunition  27,825.  The  output  of  medium  howitzers  has  been 
elevenfold,  and  of  very  heavy  howitzers  more  than  tenfold. 
For  every  Lewis  machine-gun  turned  out  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1914,  2,360  were  turned  out  in  the  second  quarter  of  1918. 
For  aeroplanes  and  seaplanes  the  ratio  is  6,320  to  100. 

Statistics  in  themselves  mean  little,  but  the  revolution  in 
industry  of  which  these  figures  are  the  visible  expression  is  one 
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of  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  The  whole  of  Britain  is  at 
war — not  merely  her  fighting  forces,  but  her  munition  factories, 
her  shipyards,  her  coalmines,  her  railways,  and  her  research 
laboratories.  Her  workshops  have  been  mobilised,  and  they 
will  know  no  truce  till  victory  is  secure. 


THE  WOMAN'S  PART. 

Of  the  vast  army  which  is  ceaselessly  engaged  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  the  munitions  of  war  some  thirty-four  per  cent, 
are  women.  Women  are  handling  the  deadly  T.N.T.  and  the 
still  more  deadly  fulminate  of  mercury  ;  building  guns,  gun 
carriages  and  3j-ton  army  lorries  ;  working  electric  over-head 
travelling  cranes  for  moving  the  enormous  boilers  of  the  men 
of  war  ;  erecting  electric  and  power  cables  ;  loading  and  wheeling 
bricks  ;  breaking  lime-stone  ;  excavating  railway-cuttings  ;  and 
turning  and  finishing  test-pieces  in  various  metals  to  half  a 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  Of  the  innumerable  munition  processes 
upon  which  they  are  now  engaged  some  two-thirds  had  never 
been  performed  by  a  woman  before  the  war.  No  work  is  too 
delicate,  and  hardly  any  work  too  heavy  for  them  to  undertake. 
Considerably  more  than  a  million  women  are  now  engaged 
directly  in  war  industries  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  numbers 
are  continually  increasing. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  munition-shops  alone  that  the  women  of 
the  Old  Country  are  playing  their  part  and  releasing  their 
men-folk  for  service  with  the  colours.  Post- women,  women 
motor-drivers  and  railway-porters,  women  police,  lift  atten- 
dants and  commissionaires,  women  bakers  and  farm  workers— 
these,  with  their  sisters  in  a  hundred  other  occupations,  are  a 
normal  part  of  the  life  of  the  Motherland  in  war-time.  By 
March  of  this  year  some  20,000  recruits  had  been  enlisted  for 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  of  whom  6,500  were 
serving  in  France,  500  were  waiting  to  be  drafted  overseas,  and 
the  remainder  were  working  at  home.  Parallel  with  the 
"  W.A.A.C."  are  the  Women's  Royal  Naval  Service  and  the 
Women's  Royal  Air  Force,  while  the  heroic  work  carried  on  by 
the  women  who  are  working  as  nurses  and  orderlies  for  the  Red 
Cross  at  home  and  abroad  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
further  emphasis.  The  womanhood  of  the  Old  Country  has 
responded  to  the  call  no  less  nobly  than  its  manhood,  and  has 
offered  its  all  on  the  altar  of  a  common  service. 
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,£6,986,000  A  DAY. 

The  Motherland  has  not  only  raised  an  Army  of  nearly  six 
millions  which  is  now  righting  on  five  fronts  ;  borne  the  chief 
burden  of  the  naval  responsibilities  of  the  Alliance  ;  increased 
her  output  of  munitions  more  than  30,000  per  cent.  ;  and  mobi- 
lised her  womanhood  for  war  services.  She  has  also  been  the 
financial  bulwark  of  the  Allies.  In  one  day  it  is  estimated  that 
she  is  now  spending  £6,986,000' — a  sum  about  as  large  as  her 
expenditure  in  a  fortnight  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  financial  year  she  will  have  advanced  loans  to  her  Allies 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £1,632,000,000.  The  British 
people  are  now  paying  £840,000,000  by  way  of  taxation1  as 
compared  with  about  £200,000,000  before  the  war.  Their 
national  debt  has  increased  from  £651 ,000,000  to  £7,980,000,000.' 
Although  the  prices  of  all  commodities  have  increased  to  such 
ah  extent  that  the  British  housewife  can  now  obtain  for  a  sover- 
eign less  than  half  the  amount  of  goods  that  she  could  purchase 
with  the  same  sum  before  the  war,  the  Old  Country  raised  in 
thirty  days  a  War  Loan  of  £1,000,000,000 — a  sum  amounting  to 
about  £21  per  head  of  the  population. 

1  Budget  estimate  for  present  financial  year. 
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CONCLUSION. 

An  attempt  has  now  been  made  to  illustrate  a  few  aspects 
of  the  myriad-sided  effort  which  the  Old  Country  has  put 
forth  during  the  last  four  years.  Volumes  might  be  written, 
close-packed  with  statistics,  and  the  story  would  still  be  incom- 
plete. When  we  are  asked,  "  What  is  the  Motherland  doing  ?  '' 
surely  we  may  reply  "  What  is  the  Motherland  not  doing  ?  '1 
Her  social  life  has  been  transformed.  Restrictions  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquor,  petrol, 
artificial  light  in  shops  and  theatres,  railway  travelling,  race 
meetings,  and  football  matches.  She  has  herself  seen  the 
horrors  of  war  at  first-hand,  for  in  the  air-raids  upon  her  towns 
and  countryside  more  than  4,500  men,  women,  and  children 
had  been  killed  and  wounded  up  to  the  end  of  June  of  this  year. 
Her  men  have  gone  forth  to  fight,  her  women  have  taken  upon 
themselves  tasks  which,  four  years  ago,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered entirely  beyond  their  strength.  She  has,  indeed, 
dedicated  the  whole  of  her  national  life  to  the  one  cause.  Faced 
by  the  supreme  test,  she  has  not  faltered,  or  hesitated,  or  been 
dismayed.  She  has  reckoned  up  the  cost,  and  counts  it  not  too 
great  for  the  prize  of  her  high  calling.  And  as  one  attempts  to 
gain  some  glimpse  of  the  magnitude  of  her  efforts  and  her 
sacrifice,  Milton's  prophetic  words  seem  to  echo  across  the 
centuries.  "  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks  ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  Eagle,  mewing 
her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full 
noonday  beam." 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

THE  fifth  year  of  the  War  has  opened  under  the  best  possible  auspices 
for  the  Allies.  In  the  region  between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne  it 
found  the  enemy  still  reeling  under  the  powerful 
counter-stroke  tliat  Marshal  Foch  had  launched  against 
the  exposed  salient  resting  on  Soissons  and  Rheims, 
which  was  all  that  the  German  Military  Command  had  been  able  to 
achieve  as  a  result  of  the  third  great  effort  of  1918  to  obtain  final 
victory  on  the  Western  Front.  Just  as  the  Allied  advance  began  to 
slacken  in  the  face  of  the  reserves  which  the  Germans  had  brought  up 
from  other  parts  of  the  line,  a  fresh  blow  was  struck  by  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  in  the  Amiens  sector.  That  this  offensive  should  have  taken  the 
enemy  completely  by  surprise  is  almost  as  important  a  factor  in  the 
general  situation  as  the  extent  of  the  ground  gained,  or  the  losses 
inflicted  on  the  Germans.  For  it  implies  that  the  stage  has  been 
reached  at  which  the  mighty  military  machine,  that  for  nearly  fifty 
years  has  been  a  nightmare  to  Europe,  is  proving  itself  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  the  la/st  four  years.  The  collapse  of  Russia  gave  Germany 
numerical  superiority  in  the  West,  and  with  it  the  initiative  that  she 
had  lost  in  1917.  She  has  made  three  separate  attempts  this  year  to 
press  home  her  advantage,  but  without  securing  more  than  temporary 
local  successes.  The  arrival  in  Fra  nee  of  the  vanguard  of  the  American 
army,  to  the  number  of  over  a  million,  and  their  proved  efficiency  on 
the  field  of  battle,  have  now  definitely  restored  the  initiative  to  the 
Allies.  They  have  begun  by  making  good  use  of  their  opportunity, 
for  they  are  now  pressing  the  enemy  along  the  whole  of  the  wide 
front  from  Ypres  to  Rheims,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  improve  their  position  yet  more,  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 

As  was  anticipated  in  these  pages  last  month,  the  stand  made  by 
Czecho-Slovak  troops  in  Russia  against  Bolshevism  has   galvanised 
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the  Allies  into  action.     Japan  has  gained  her  point,  but  only  at  the 

expense  of  much  valuable  time  lost  by  the  Alliance.    She  refused  to  act, 

unless  she  could  command  the  unqualified  confidence 

w^d  Russia      °f  a11  the  AllieS<     ^  fact  tliat  the  formal  Pr°posal  to 
send    an   expeditionary    force    to    Siberia   was   made 

to  the  Tokio  Government  by  the  United  States  speaks  for  itself,  and 
explains  in  part  the  long  delay,  Even  now,  there  is  a  susppion  of  half- 
heartedness  in  the  caution  that  prompts  the  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  should  each  restrict  the  number  of  their 
troops  to  "  a  few  thousand  men/'  The  Washington  Government, 
however,  has  stated  that  it  seeks  to  place  no  limitations  on  the  actions 
of  other  Governments,  and  everything  points  to  a  gradually  increasing 
effort  by  Japan.  It  would  be  incredible  short-sightedness  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies  to  restrict  themselves  to  half-measures  in  Siberia. 
They  claim  to  have  sent  troops  to  Russia  as  allies  of  the  Russians,  and 
with  the  sole  object  of  saving  them  from  the  Germans.  This  aim 
cannot  be  attained  by  a  small  expeditionary  force.  Before  it  could 
come  to  grips  with  the  situation,  the  Germans  and  Bolsheviks  might 
well  have  disposed  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  have  been  championing 
the  cause  of  the  true  Russia  single-handed  for  so  long.  To  save  Russia, 
the  Japanese  must  act  promptly,  and  in  full  strength.  The  Allies  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  have  no  designs  on  Russian  territory — no  sane 
person  could  imagine  that  they  had — but  their  appeal  is  from  Russia, 
drunk  with  its  Bolshevik  orgy,  to  Russia  sober,  and  they  do  well  to 
disarm  all  possible  suspicion.  The  general  situation  will  not  allow 
them  to  wait  for  the  Russians  to  help  themselves.  Many  months 
must  elapse  before  the  nation  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  count  a^ain 
as  a  military  factor  in  the  War.  The  most  that  can  be  hcped  for 
within  a  year  is  that  Russian  volunteers  will  attach  themselves  in 
increasing  numbers  to  the  Allied  armies.  These  armies,  however,  must 
be  strong  enough  to  command  confidence  in  the  intention  of  the  Allied 
Governments  to  see  the  thing  through  for  the  Russians. 

A  FURTHER  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Eastern  Front  has 
been  taken  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  force  on  the  south-western  shore 

of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  had  become  increasingly  clear 
The  Eastern  that  it  WQul(j  be  fatal  to  the  ^^  cauge  to  leave 

Germany  a  comparatively  free  hand  in  the  East,  where 
—in  spite  of  grave  initial  mistakes  in  the  handling  of  the  different 
races— she  might_not  only  obtain  the  things  required  to  enable  her  to 
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hold  out  indefinitely  against  the  Allied  blockade,  but  also  find  compen- 
sation, in  the  settlement  after  the  War,  for  the  loss  of  her  overseas 
empire,  and  the  sacrifice  of  territorial  ambitions  in  Western  Europe. 
The  breach  in  the  Allied  investment  of  the  Central  Powers  had  to  be 
repaired,  and  the  more  numerous  the  spots  at  which  the  work  was 
begun  the  better.  Enemy  activities  in  the  Caucasus  and  North- 
Western  Persia  were  a  menace  to  the  British  Empire  in  general,  and  to 
the  Mesopotamia  Expedition  in  particular.  General  Marshall  had 
been  compelled  to  check  his  advance  on  Mosul ;  but  he  has  now  estab- 
lished a  cordon  from  Baghdad  to  Eesht  and  Enzeli,  and  has  been  able 
to  send  a  detachment  by  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Baku,  which  is  being  held, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Armenian  population,  against  the  Turks. 
Another  British  force  has  advanced  from  India  to  Meshed  and  the 
Trans-Caspian  Railway,  and  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  position  in 
Turkestan.  This  closing  of  the  Eastern  Front  must  immediately 
affect  the  distribution  of  Germany's  man-power.  It  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  rely  upon  a  handful  of  troops,  aided  by  political  agents 
and  copious  gold,  to  bring  about  territorial  conquests  that  ought  to 
have  engaged  whole  armies.  The  Allied  ring  of  steel  is  being  forged 
afresh,  and  Germany,  realising  that  the  days  of  the  German  peace 
on  the  Eastern  Front  are  numbered,  will  be  compelled  to  draw  upon 
her  now  diminishing  strength  in  the  West. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  innovation  has  been   introduced  in  the  relation- 
ships   between 'the    Dominions    and   the    Mother    Country.      With 
a  view  to   making   consultation    between  the  various 
mperia  Governments,    in  regard   to   Imperial   policy,  as  con- 

Cabinet,  tmuous  and  intimate  as  possible,  it  has  been  decided 

that  for  the  future  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Dominions,  as  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  shall  com- 
municate on  matters  of  Cabinet  importance  direct  with  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  other  words,  the 
Colonial  Office  is  no  longer  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  on 
important  Imperial  matters.  A  further  development  in  the  history  of 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  is  marked  by  the  decision  that  the  Dominions 
are  to  be  represented  each  by  a  Minister  permanently  stationed  in 
London,  who  will  be  a  member  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The 
latter  body  will  meet  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  this  way  provision  is 
made  for  the  continuity  of  its  deliberations  during  the  long  periods 
when  the  Overseas  Prime  Ministers  are  not  in  Great  Britain.  The 
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place  of  the  Prime  Ministers  cannot  be  entirely  filled  by  a  Minister 
in  London ;  on  the  other  hand,  however  satisfactory  it  may  be  from 
an  Imperial  point  of  view  to  have  the  Prime  Ministers  in  personal 
consultation  with  the  Home  Cabinet,  a  system  that  entails  for  them 
protracted  absences  from  their  own  countries  cannot  be  an  ideal  one. 
It  is  a  sound  policy  not  to  allow  the  work  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
to  lapse  when  the  Prime  Ministers  cannot  be  here ;  and  even  if  the 
appointment  of  Ministers  to  act  as  channels  of  communication  between 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  may  not  solve 
the  problem  of  Empire  government,  it  will,  at  least,  afford  further 
experience  for  the  ultimate  elaboration  of  a  solution. 

THE  suggestion  put  forward  in  connection  with  the  Indian  problem 
in  South  Africa,  that  migration  from  India  should  be  directed  towards 
countries  which  are  not  suitable  for  white  settlement 
India  on  aily  extended  scale,  has  naturally  been  revived  with 

and  East         ^e  progpect  of  the  incorporation  within  the  British 
Empire  of  what  was  German  East  Africa.     There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  proposal,  provided  the  reasons  that  actuate  the 
Dominions  in  desiring  to  restrict  Indian  immigration  are  understood 
and  appreciated  both  ia  India  and  elsewhere.    Unrestricted  immigra- 
tion of  India's  millions  into  any  "  white  "  country — and  the  same 
applies  to  Chinese  emigrants — must  lead  to  the  submerging  of  the 
white  population,  with  fusion  between  the  races  and  the  obliteration 
of  the  national  characteristics.     This  end  is  desired  by  neither  race. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  one  to  the  other, 
but  a  practical  and  vital  consideration  of  self-preservation  turning 
largely  on  numbers  ;  and  the  same  principle  applies,  but  perhaps  more 
invidiously,  where  a  club  or  association  in  India  has  to  restrict  member- 
ship tto  the  white  population.     The  proposal  has  now  been  carried 
farther,  and  it  is  suggested  that  East  Africa  should  be  assigned  to 
India  as  "  an  Indian  colony  ".    If  by  this  is  meant  that  India,  which  is 
only  now  taking  the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  self-government, 
should  make  itself  responsible  for  the  administration  of  East  Africa,  it 
will  be  generally  held  that  the  scheme  is  premature.    India  will  require 
all  the  best  administrative  talent  that  she  can  command  for  home 
purposes,  and  to  start  an  experiment  in  Africa  with  her  second-best 
is  to  court  trouble  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.    The  migration  problem, 
however,  remains  and  must  be  handled  scientifically  as  well  as  sym- 
pathetically.   The  needs  of  the  Empire  after  the  War  will  require 
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that  every  part  should  be  helped  towards  the  maximum  production 
of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  it  must  surely  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
potentialities  of  East  Africa  to  exclude  white  settlement  from  the 
whole  of  it. 

IT  is  significant  of  a  changing  order  in  Germany  that  the  attitude 
hitherto  adopted  of  regarding  the  fate  of  the  German  colonies  as  a 

matter  not  calling  for  discussion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
The  (  jrman  ^  wou\^  j^  settled  in  Germany's  favour  on  the  European 

battle-field,  has  given  place  to  an  attempt  to  plead  the 
justice  of  Germany's  retention  of  her  overseas  possessions.  For  this 
was  the  burden  of  a  recent  speech  by  Dr.  Solf,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
who  was  allowed  to  preface  his  remarks  with  a  guarded  annotation 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor's  reference  to  Belgium,  emphasising  the 
resolve  to  restore  that  country's  independence,  but  omitting  the  un- 
happy allusion  to  its  intended  role  as  a  pawn  in  the  peace  negotiations. 
But  it  will  be  a  strange  tribunal  to  which  the  Germans  can  hope  to 
appeal  with  any  chance  of  success  for  the  return  of  their  colonies  on 
the  ground  of  "  the  merits  which  they  have  shown  in  history  in  the 
protection  of  the  coloured  races  entrusted  to  their  care  ".  Dr.  Solf 
added  :  "  Colonisation  means  mission  work.  Those  States  which  en- 
deavoured to  act  before  the  War  on  the  principle  of  respecting  humanity 
also  in  the  coloured  races  have  won  a  moral  right  to  be  colonial 
Powers.  This  right  was  won  by  Germany  before  the  War."  The 
Allies  have  seen  something  of  German  "  mission  work  "  in  West  and 
East  Africa  :  the  fate  of  the  Hereros  is  as  eloquent  as  that  of  Belgium 
and  hospital  ships  of  Germany's  respect  for  humanity,  whether  white 
or  coloured.  But  Dr.  Self's  effort  is  of  interest,  for  it  shows  the  nature 
of  the  attempt  that  will  be  made  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  to  all  of  whom  the  future  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  may 
not  be  of  equal  interest. 

THE  British  South  Africa  Company's  Annual  i  General  Meeting, 
which  had  been  postponed  pending  the  Judicial  Committee's  decision 

on  the  long-debated  Land  Question,  was  held  on  August  7. 
Rhodesian  Ml>  ?"  L5rttelton  Gel1  presided,  and  made,  in  the  course 
Land  °^  ^s  speech  as  chairman,  a  lucid  statement  on  the 

Question.  subject.  There  were  four  claimants  for  the  unalienated 

land— the  Crown,  the  Company,  the  elected  members 
of  the  Legislative  body  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  the  natives.  As  the 
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chairman  briefly  put  it,  the  judgment  has  negatived  the  claims  of 
the  elected  members  and  the  natives  to  the  ownership  of  the  land. 
On  the  other  ha'nd,  "  the  Judicial  Committee  has  found  that  [the 
Chartered  Company,  as  a  subject  of  the  Crown,  acted  on  the  Crown's 
behalf,  in  acquiring  Lobengula's  country  and  destroying  the  Matabele 
military  power,  and  that,  consequently,  through  the  Company's  efforts, 
the  Crown  became  the  owner  of  the  land  of  Southern  Ehodesia  in  1894 
by  right  of  conquest ".  The  Company,  having  thus  occupied  the  position 
of  agent  for  the  Crown,  is  entitled  to  be  fully  reimbursed  for  any  reason- 
able and  proper  expenditure  incurred  on  behalf  of  its  principal.  When, 
by  the  cessation  of  the  Company's  administration,  its  position  as  agent  is 
finally  terminated,  the  Crown  will  have  to  square  accounts  with  the  Com- 
pany. Meanwhile,  the  Crown  is  held  to  be  liable  for  the  Company's 
expenditure,  whilst  all  receipts  from  the  land  must  continue  to  be  set  off 
against  it.  The  preparation  of  the  balance-sheet,  as  between  Crown  and 
Company,  will  be,  as  Mr.  Lyttelton  Gell  says,  "a-  complicated  and  difficult 
business  "  ;  but  beyond  stating  that  at  the  present  date  it  will  show  a 
very  large  balance  due  to  the  latter  from  the  former,  he  was  not  able  to 
make  any  very  precise  forecast.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
judgment  applies  only  to  the  surface  rights  of  the  land  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  :  it  does  not  deal  with  Northern  Rhodesia  or  with  the  Com- 
pany's interest  in  Nyasaland  and  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 
At  the  opening  of  his  remarks  the  chairman  made  a  sympathetic 
reference  to  the  death  of  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  and  announced  that 
the  directors  had  not  thought  it  desirable  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the 
election  of  a  new  president. 

THERE  were  several  discussions  and  even  elucidations  of  the  financial 
position  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  before  the  recess.     Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  in  asking  for  a  new  vote  of  credit,  made  the  interest- 
Great  ing  announcement  that  the  loans  to  the  Allies  at  the 
Britain's          end  of  the  financiai  vear  stood  at  £1,332,000,000  ;  it  is 
Loans.  ^^   £1,402,000,000.     The    loans    to    the    Dominions 
stood  at  £194,000,000  at  the  same  period ;  they  are  now  £208,500,000- 
The  distribution  of  the  loans  to  the  Dominions  was  not  dissected— an 
official  announcement  would  have  been  interesting  and  could  hardly 
have  been  of  any  use  to  the  enemy— but  the  much  larger  figure  of  the 
loans  to  Allies  were  publicly  analysed  for  the  first  time.     The  amount 
advanced  to  Italy   is  £313,000,000;    to  France  £402,000,000;    to 
Russia  £568,000,000  ;  and  to  the  smaller  States  of  the  Alliance,  includ- 
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ing  Belgium,  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Koumania,  £119,000,000.  It  was 
announced  some  time  ago  that  the  smaller  States  pay  no  interest ;  it- 
may  be  assumed  that  Russia  no  longer  pays  interest ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
stated  that  Italy  paid  5  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  France 
pays  the  same.  As  the  British  Government  pays  more  than  5  per 
cent,  to  its  own  people  for  the  money  invested  in  War  Loan,  the  pleasant 
German  suggestion  that  we  are  doing  a  profitable  Shylockian  trade  is 
at  once  blown  sky-high.  The  figures  are  so  enormous  that  they  convey 
no  meaning,  even  to  the  ordinary  man ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer endeavoured  to  illustrate  them  by  saying  that  a  thousand 
millions  sterling  represents  the  labour  of  ten  million  men  for  a  whole 
year.  Britain  has,  therefore,  advanced  to  Allies  and  Dominions  the 
equivalent  of  the  labour  of  ten  million  men  for  eighteen  months — a 
not  inconsiderable  achievement  for  a  race  which,  according  to  the 
German  hypothesis,  was  hopelessly  decadent.  As  to  the  repayment 
of  these  colossal  sums,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  prophesy 
the  day  when  Russia  will  recognise  her  debt  again,  although  perhaps 
it  would  need  a  still  bolder  and  more  foolish  one  who  would  contend 
that  repudiation  was  a  permanent  policy.  Roumania,  of  course,  will 
not  be  allowed  to  repay  while  she  is  under  the  German  heel ;  Belgium 
and  Serbia  will  have  to  be  reconstructed  before  they  can  begin  to  think 
about  their  external  debt,  and  it  will  be  the  last  thing  that  we  should 
ever  remind  them  of.  The  credit  of  France  and  Italy  is  as  steady  as 
that  of  the  Dominions,  and  one  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

BUT  this  ledger-and-balance-sheet  way  of  looking  at  things,  although 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  is,  of  course,  absolutely  the  wrong  way. 

One  can  no  more  measure  the  value  of  the  French  spirit 
Production  t0  moc*ern  civilisation  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 

than  one  can  measure  by  the  same  gross  balance  our 
admiration  for  the  tenacity  of  our  Allies.  The  standards  of  finance 
have  been  changed,  but  not  the  standard  of  honour ;  and  the  public, 
which  is  scolded  by  the  financiers  for  not  being  appalled  at  its  war  debt, 
obstinately  refuses  to  be  appalled.  Perhaps,  in  this  matter,  the  ignor- 
ant public  is  more  nearly  right  by  instinct  than  its  learned  teachers ; 
for  we  have  been  told  in  every  previous  war  that  the  growing  national 
debt  would  strangle  us,  but  we  have  always  succeeded  in  bearing  the 
burden  without  much  difficulty,  so  long  as  victory  came  first,  as  it 
generally  does,  and  as  it  will  this  time.  A  more  useful  lesson  to  insist 
on  is  the  fact,  perceived,  by  one  or  two  Members  of  Parliament,  that 
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increased  production  at  home  is  trie  best  way  out  of  any  economic 
troubles  left  by  the  War.  Only  by  increased  production  can  we  pay  for 
the  War  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  possible  that  the  increased  price  of 
coal,  which  affects  every  industry,  will  be  a  more  serious  factor  in  the 
restoration  of  national  credit  after  the  War  than  the  steady  growth  in 
the  national  debt.  The  heavy  cost  of  coal,  however,  has  its  compensa- 
tions, for.it  is  leading  to  experiments  in  the  oil  industry  which  have 
been  too  long  neglected. 

IT  is  precisely  this  and  similar  new  enterprises  in  a  thousand  signifi- 

cant directions,  which  are  making  thinking  men  disregard  the  financiers, 

who  are  always  pessimists,  and  pay  more  attention  to 

the   industrialists,    whc    are   usuallv   optimists.     It   is 
Incentive  ' 


...  ,   T,     ,  ,       ., 

to  Industry     °lul^e  true,  as  we  are  told  ad  nauseam,  that  the  prosperity 

induced  by  war  conditions  is  superficial,  and  to  some 
extent  unnatural  ;  but  it  has  revealed  a  good  many  things  to  us  in  the 
way  of  economising  machinery  and  labour,  and  increasiDg  output,  and 
also  in  drawing  on  hitherto  neglected  sources,  both  of  production  and 
distribution,  which  will  not  be  forgotten  when  peace  comes.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  have  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  this  knowledge,  but 
that  is  not  the  fact.  The  heavy  price  is  paid  for  defeating  Germany, 
and  for  that  no  price  can  be  too  high  ;  the  industrial  reconstruction  is 
a  by-product.  But  it  will  have  added  a  permanent  increase  to  our 
industrial  equipment. 


"EMPIRE"   VERSE   COMPETITION. 

THE  Editors  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  the  Adjudicators'  award  in  the 
October  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE. 
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THE  announcement  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  the  adoption 
of  the  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  present 
Government,  makes  it  possible  to  discuss  this  problem  in  the  light  of  new  ex- 
perience without  incurring  censure  for  a  breach  of  the  party  truce.  The  fiscal 
problem  of  the  Empire  has  outgrown  the  limitations  of  party — it  should  never 
have  come  within  its  frontiers — and  although  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
forces  of  reaction  will  offer  determined  opposition  to  the  changes  which  are 
in  prospect,  the  enlarged  outlook  upon  Imperial  affairs  which  the  War  has 
engendered  will  ensure  a  generally  more  broad-minded  and  tolerant  attitude 
to  this  once  highly  controversial,  question.  This  new  feeling  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  altered  viewpoint  from  which  Imperial  fiscal  policy  is  now  examined. 

For  the  better  appreciation  of  this  fact,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  trade 
policy  of  Imperial  Preference,  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  will  be  advantageous,  particularly  for  those  whose  interest  in  such 
matters  was  first  awakened  by  the  fiscal  campaign  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  must  have  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  their  efforts  was  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  inability  of  home  and  colonial  politicians  to  reconcile  their  opinions  upon 
an  Imperial  reciprocal  trade  policy.  In  England  the  dead,  or  at  least  moribund, 
hand  of  the  Manchester  School  still  lay  heavily  upon  any  economic  innovation ; 
for,  to  the  unimaginative  minds  of  those  who  followed  the  Cobdenite  creed, 
there  could  be  no  halfway  house  between  the  iniquities  of  the  Mercantile  and 
Old  Colonial  Systems,  with  their  disastrous  sequel  in  America,  and  the  comfort- 
able doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  Thus  when  the  League  laid  its  historic  memoran- 
dum before  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1898  the  Premier  replied  :— 

'  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  dealing  fairly  with  you  if  I  held  out  any  expec- 
tation that  ...  we  should  ever  be  prepared  to  propose  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire  by  means  of  reversing  again  the  principles  of  our  commercial  relations, 
and  introducing  preferences  into  the  terms  upon  which  commodities  imported 
overseas  are  received  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  opinion  expressed  in  these  cautious  words  was  probably  the  sentiment 
of  the  bulk  of  British  electors  at  that  time,  while  the  views  of  Colonial  statesmen 
were  directly  opposite.  They  believed  that  the  granting  of  a  preference  to 
their  goods  would  mean  a  great  expansion  in  their  trade  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  that  an  increase  in  their  population  would  naturally  follow.  Unless, 
and  until,  this  benefit  was  extended  to  tjiem  they  accordingly  declined  to  enter- 
tain proposals  which  involved  the  payment  of  a  regular  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  Imperial  defence.  This  attitude  subsequently  relaxed  in  the  face  of  more 
definite  external  menaces  presenting  themselves ;  but  with  the  path  blocked, 
both  in  the  matters  of  trade  and  of  defence,  the  goal  of  Imperial  unity  seemed 
still  very  far  off.  It  is  noteworthv  that  a  feature  of  all  the  Conferences — Colonial 
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and  Imperial — has  been  the  insistence  by  the  Overseas  representatives  upon 
the  desirability  of  Imperial  Preference.  In  1887,  at  Ottawa  in  1894,  in  1897, 
in  1902,  and  in  1907,  it  was  reiterated ;  while  the  determined  exclusion  of  its 
discussion  by  the  Home  Government  in  1911  was  an  oblique  tribute  to  its 
growing  force. 

At  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  campaign  the  Imperial 
aspects  of  his  policy  were  always  prominent ;  but  as  the  question  was  swiftly 
swept  into  the  vortex  of  party  controversy,  it  resolved  itself  largely  into  a  dispute 
concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  limited  measure  of  protection  as  a  stimulus 
for  home  production.  As  a  period  of  trade  depression  settled  upon  the  country, 
this  aspect  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  seemed  obviously  the  more  vital  and 
immediate,  and  in  time  it  largely  obscured  those  proposals  which  aimed  at  the 
consolidation  and  development  of  Imperial  Trade  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
a  closer  political  unity  might  be  established. 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  immediately  reversed  that  state  of  affairs.  The 
false  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  industry,  coupled  with  the  depletion  of  the  labour 
market  for  recruiting  purposes,  relaxed  for  the  time  being  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  focussed  attention  upon  the  need  for  united  Imperial  action  in 
pursuit  of  our  war  aims.  Four  years'  experience  of  the  Empire  at  war  has  led 
nearly  all  thinking  men  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  purposes  of  defence  and 
foreign  policy,  some  closer  co-ordination  of  the  Empire's  units  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  urgently  necessary.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  creation  of 
some  such  political  union  upon  broad  lines  is  one  of  the  first  tasks  which  will 
demand  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  recognised  that,  from  being  the  ultimate  goal  of  Imperial  politics, 
Imperial  Federation — or  a  permanent  Imperial  alliance  of  some  kind — has 
become  the  immediate  problem.  The  position  of  affairs  has  been  entirely 
reversed.  Thirty  years  ago  Free  Trade  made  Imperial  unity  impracticable  : 
to-day  Imperial  unity  is  making  Free  Trade  impossible.  The  renewed  advocacy 
of  the  trade  policy  of  Preference  from  the  mouth  of  a  quondam  antagonist  is 
significant  at  such  a  time,  more  especially  when  it  is  supported  by  the  verdict 
of  a  Eoyal  Commission  upon  which  men  who  hitherto  held  the  contrary  opinion 
deliberated,  and  it  is  desirable  now  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  its  bearing  upon 
the  defensive, "diplomatic,  and  constitutional  problems  of  the  Empire. 

Despite  the  wonderful  diversity  of  its  units  and  the  bewildering  complexity 
of  its  composition,  the  British  Empire  is,  for  international  purposes,  one  State. 
It  is  an  alliance  of  free  commonwealths  bound  by  the  visible  link  of  a  common 
monarchy.  Only  one  of  its  units,  however— the  Mother  Country — is  a  sovereign 
State,  and  by  her  act  she  can  determine  the  issues  of  peace  and  war  for  all  the 
subjects  of  King  George  V.  Such  is  the  political  situation  of  the  British  Empire 
to-day.  Its  spiritual  and  sentimental  unity  is  demonstrated  by  two  facts  :  (a) 
that  such  an  anomalous  political  union  should  exist  without  serious  disaffection, 
challenged  only  occasionally  upon  academic  grounds  by  the  politicians  of  its 
non-sovereign  States ;  and  (&)  that  these  States  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  enter 
wholeheartedly  into  a  foreign  war,  in  the  making  of  which  they  had  no  voice. 
What  is  going  to  happen  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  that  the  Mother  Country, 
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by  means  afterwards  to  be;  devised,  is  going  to  share  her  sovereignty  with  those 
younger  States  whose  ultimate  destinies  are  bound  up  with  hers.  The  effect 
of  this  change  will  merely  be  to  bring  our  political  organisation  abreast  of  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  our  Empire  exists.  It  will  correct  a  constitu- 
tional and  diplomatic  irregularity.  The  sequel,  however,  will  be  of  vital  and 
far-reaching  consequence. 

Imperial  defence  will  pass  from  being  the  almost  exclusive  concern  of  the 
Home  Government  in  time  of  peace  into  the  hands  of  whatever  Imperial  Council 
is  devised  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Commonwealth,  the  supreme 
Empire-State  to  whom  the  soveieignty  of  the  British  race  is  going  to  be  en- 
trusted. Now  the  cost  of  all  defensive  measures  must  be  borne  out  of  the 
revenue  of  those  whom  they  protect :  in  other  words,  the  trade  of  the  Empire 
must  provide  its  own  defence,  and  as  that  defence  is  common  to  every  State  in 
the  Empire,  the  development  of  the  resources  which  provide  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  mutual  interest  to  each  and  all.  In  one  of  his  lectures  on  the  Expansion  of 
England,  Sir  John  Seeley  persuades  his  reader  to  believe  that  the  most  distant 
of  our  Colonies  is  as  essentially  British  as  Kent  or  Cornwall.  To  realise  our 
position  to-day  we  must  expand  this  principle  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  economic 
interests.  We  must  no  longer  think  of  our  commercial  transactions  as  being 
divided  into  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Trade.  Henceforth,  all  dealings  between 
units  of  the  British  Empire  must  be  regarded  as  Home  Trade,  because  they  are 
dealings  between  peoples  whose  political  destinies  are  in  the  final  analysis 
identical,  and  because  they  are  dealings  between  two  communities  whose  homes 
are  within  the  frontiers  of  King  George's  realms. 

This  new  outlook  which  views  Colonial  or  inter- Colonial  Trade  as  part  of 
the  Home  Trade — or,  to  put  the  matter  more  exactly,  the  Home  Trade  as  part 
of  the  Imperial  Trade — ought  to  shed  a  new  light  upon  old  theories  ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  all  phases  of  the  question,  because  it  may 
be  the  means  of  narrowing  the  ground  upon  which  controversy  will  still  proceed, 
and  of  broadening  the  ground  which  the  opposing  bodies  of  economic  thought 
can  hold  in  common.  It  may  be  convenient  in  future  to  refer  to  all  commercial 
transactions  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  overseas  units,  or  between 
the  overseas  units  themselves,  as  "  Imperial  Home  Trade."  The  recognition 
of  such  transactions  as  part  of  the  Home  Trade  of  the  British  people  at  once 
brings  the  contending  schools  a  little  closer  to  agreement,  for  even  the  most 
rigid  of  Free  Traders  have  been  accustomed  to  admit  the  paramount  importance 
of  Home  Trade  ;  and  to  the  expanded  term  "  Imperial  Home  Trade,"  we  may 
now  fairly  apply  some  of  the  arguments  which  were  formerly  applied  to  the  less 
comprehensive  term.  For  the  orthodox  Free  Trade  view  it  is  safest  to  go  to  the 
source.  Adam  Smith  frankly  refers  to  the  Home  Trade  as  "  the  most  important 
of  all — the  trade  in  which  an  equal  capital  affords  the  greatest  revenue,  and 
creates  the  greatest  employment  for  the  people  of  the  country  " — and  he  illus- 
trates his  contention  in  the  argument :  "  The  capital  employed  in  purchasing 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  when  this  purchase  is  made  with  the 
produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces  by  every  such  operation  two  distinct 
capitals  ;  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic  industry. 
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The  capital  which  sends  British  goods  to  Portugal  and  brings  back  Portuguese 
goods  to  Great  Britain  replaces  by  every  such  operation  only  one  British  capital, 
the  other  is  a  Portuguese  one.  The  capital  which  sends  Scotch  manufactures 
to  London  and  brings  back  English  corn  arid  manufactures  to  Edinburgh  neces- 
sarily replaces  by  every  such  operation  two  British  capitals."  It  is  only 
necessary  to  extend  this  argument  to  the  "  Imperial  Home  Trade  "  to  present 
in  a  nutshell  the  purely  economic  case  for  Imperial  Preference.  This  was 
actually  done  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907,  when  he 
said  :  "  We  heartily  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been  presented  by  the  Colonial 
Ministers — that  the  Empire  would  be  a  great  gainer  if  much  of  the  products 
now  purchased  from  foreign  countries  could  be  produced  and  purchased  within 
the  Empire.  In  Britain  we  have  the  greatest  market  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  greatest  purchasers  of  produce  raised  or  manufactured  outside  our  own 
boundaries.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  produce  could  very  well  be  raised 
in  the  Colonies ;  and  any  reasonable  and  workable  plan  that  would  tend  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  produce  which  is  bought  by  us  from  the  Colonies, 
and  by  the  Colonies  from  us  and  each  other,  must  necessarily  enhance  the  re- 
sources of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  A  considerable  part  of  the  surplus  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  now  goes  to  foreign  lands  in  search  of  a  livelihood, 
might  then  find  it  to  its  profit  to  pitch  its  tents  somewhere  under  the  Flag, 
and  the  Empire  would  gain  in  riches  of  material  and  men.  We  agree  with  our 
Colonial  comrades  that  all  this  is  worth  concerted  effort,  even  if  that  effort  at 
the  outset  costs  us  something.  The  federation  of  free  Commonwealths  is  worth 
making  some  sacrifice  for.  One  never  knows  when  its  strength  may  be  essential 
to  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom — and  that  is  priceless."  If  this  is  a  repre- 
sentative Free  Trade  view,  then  the  Opposition  to  Imperial  Preference  must  be 
chimerical  indeed  ! 

As  we  have  seen,  the  primary  problem  of  defence  rests  upon  the  prosperity 
of  Imperial  Trade,  and  so  in  the  mind  of  all  parties  security  should  be  sought 
first.  To  the  mind  of  Adam  Smith  the  question  of  the  percentage  of  profit  is  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  not  so  much  wealth  as  welfare  that  engaged  his 
attention  ;  and  his  axiom,  that "  defence  is  of  more  importance  than  opulence," 
is  one  which  we  may  feel  sure  would,  in  such  circumstances  as  the  present,  have 
outweighed  any  prejudices  which  he  entertained  against  protective  duties, 
although  it  is  noteworthy  that  his  references  to  fiscal  protection  are  rare  and 
indirect.  It  is  against  monopoly  and  trade  restriction  by  legislation  that  his 
arguments  are  aimed.  It  would  probably  reduce  to  a  great  extent  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  Free  Trader  and  Tariff  Eeformer,if  the  former  could  be  induced 
to  study  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  light  of  present-day  experience. 
He  would  realise — for  the  first  time,  perhaps — the  great  divergence  between  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith  and  those  of  Cobden  and  the  Manchester  School. 
He  would  realise  that  Smith  was  intensely  national  and  Imperial  in  his  outlook  ; 
and  so  far  from  his  looking  to  Free  Trade  to  bring  about  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire,  as  Cobden  did,  he  regarded  Imperial  Free  Trade  as  the  surest  path 
towards  Imperial  unity. 

Imperial  Free  Trade  has,  however,  proved  to  be  impracticable.     It  was 
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impracticable  before  the  War,  and  is  infinitely  more  so  now.  Previously,  the 
main  bar  to  its  adoption  was  the  belief  held  by  Colonial  statesmen  that  import 
duties  were  necessary  for  the  young  States,  both  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  and 
as  a  stimulus  to  home  production.  The  experience  of  the  War  has  only  hardened 
that  belief ;  and  in  this  country  it  has  awakened  a  similar  feeling.  The  re- 
sources of  Free  Trade  finance,  great  as  they  have  proved  to  be  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, cannot  be  considered  adequate  to  meet  the  gigantic  burdens  that  must 
be  met  when  the  period  of  repayment  of  the  War  Loans  begins.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  who  look  unsympathetically  upon  protective  duties  as  a  stimulus 
to  trade,  now  admit  that  the  existence  of  an  open  market  has  fostered  in  this 
country  economic  interests  which  assisted  the  sinister  work  of  the  enemies  in 
our  midst. 

An  up-to-date  survey  of  the  Economics  of  Empire  must  appreciate  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  (a)  That  for  the  purpose  of  defence  the  Empire  is  one  State  ;  (6) 
that  the  defence  of  that  State  must  be  maintained  out  of  its  revenue'from  trade ; 
(c)  what  we  have  described  as  Imperial  Home  Trade  is  the  most  advantageous 
form  of  exchange  for  the  Empire-State  ;  (d)  that  within  our  limited  experience 
a  system  of  preferences  upon  import  duties  fosters  and  develops  Imperial  Home 
Trade  ;  (e)  that  the  absence  of  an  Imperial  reciprocal  trade  policy  in  the  past  has 
been  a  barrier  to  complete  political  unity  and  defensive  co-operation ;  (/)  that 
Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  only  alternative 
—reciprocal  preference — has  been  made  impossible  by  the  Home  Country's 
persistence  in  a  system  of  free  imports ;  (g)  that  for  revenue  purposes,  and 
for  the  more  effective  cleansing  of  this  country  from  hostile  alien  influences, 
this  system  of  free  imports  must  be  abandoned.  When  these  contentions 
are  admitted,  the  case  for  Imperial  Preference  has  been  proved. 

WILLIAM  LANG. 
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DEAR  SIR, — You  may  care  to  publish  in  UNITED  EMPIRE  the  enclosed  account  of  a 
remarkable  voyage  taken  by  chance,  not  design,  by  two  young  native  boys  in  an 
open  boat  from  Tarawa,  in  the  Gilbert  Group,  to  the  Northern  Islands  of  the  Caroline 
Group,  a  distance  of  about  1,300  miles.  The  voyage  took  three  months  to  accom- 
plish, and  there  was  neither  food,  water,  nor  light  in  the  boat. 

I  can  vouch  for  the  essential  facts.  I  was  at  Tarawa  on  the  night  of  August  15 
last,  when  the  boys  were  swept  out  of  the  lagoon.  The  matter  was  reported  to  me 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  ;  unfortunately  no  one  discovered  the  loss  of  the 
boys  and  boat  until  late  on  the  night  of  August  16.  Two  months  later  I  held  an 
official  inquiry  in  the  matter  of  the  "presumed  death"  of  theso  boys.  I  interviewed 
the  boy  Bebe  on  his  return  to  Ocean  Island  on  the  28th  ultimo  and  verified  the 
story.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  the  Japanese  authorities  in  the  Caroline  Group, 
but  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  length  of  time  taken  to  cover  chis  stretch  of  tha 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  drifting  rate  of  the  boat  works  out  at  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles 
a  day. 

What  seems  of  special  interest  is  the  pluck,  endurance,  and  restraint  shown  by 
these  youths,  who  are  both  probably  between  17  and  18  years  of  age,  and  which 
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exemplifies  the  stamina  of  the  native  races  of  this  portion  of  the  Pacific.  The  dis- 
tinction of  Polynesian,  Melanesian,  and  Micronesian  is  little  understood  outside  the 
Pacific  ;  but  the  straight  hair,  aquiline  features,  and  the  character  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  native  are  as  far  removed  from  the  curly-headed  Papuan  as  the  Swede  is 
from  the  negro.  There  are  three  distinct  races  in  the  Pacific.  One  is  of  pure  Northern 
descent,  probably  European — one,  the  negroid  of  Africa — and  the  third,  a  blend  of  the 
two. 

E.  C.  ELIOT, 

Resident  Commissioner, 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  Colony. 
Ocean  Island,  April  12,  1918. 

SIB, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  two  boys,  Bebe  of  the  Ellice  Group,  and 
Kauti  of  Tarawa,  who  drifted  away  in  one  of  the  Mawatta'a  boats  last  August,  are 
alive  and  well,  and  are  aboard  this  ship  at  the  present  moment.  From  information  they 
have  given  me,  they  were  ninety  days  at  sea — practically  without  food,  little  water,  and 
saw  neither  land  nor  vessel  till  their  boat  struck  a  reef  in  the  Mortlock  Group,  Caroline 
Islands,  where  they  managed  to  crawl  ashore  in  a  very  exhausted  condition.  The  distance 
traversed  by  the  boat  is  just  1,300  miles,  and  it  took  ninety  days — or,  as  the  boys  say, 
"six  days  more  than  three  complete  moons."  It  would  appear  that  on  two  occasions — 
about  a  week  before  reaching  land — the  Gilbert  boy,  Kauti,  tried  to  murder  the  Ellice  boy, 
Bebe,  for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  the  latter.  The  Ellice  boy  managed,  however,  in  each 
instance  to  save  himself,  and  in  the  second  attempt  was  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  assail- 
ant's knife  and  to  throw,  it  overboard.  The  Ellice  boy  Bebe  still  carries  evidence  of  the 
attack  in  the  shape  of  a  nasty  wound  on  the  left  breast. 

The  narrative  of  the  two  bgys,  as  told  by  them  to  me  in  my  cabin  here,  is  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

"  We  two  were  in  our  boat  tied  up  to  the  jetty  at  Betio,  waiting  for  the  Mawatta1* 
launch  to  tow  us  back  to  the  ship.  It  was"  then  evening  (dark)  and  the  wind  was  too 
strong  to  let  us  row  the  boat  off.  Getting  tired  of  waiting,  we  went  to  sleep.  When  we 
woke  at  5.30  A.M.  next  morning,  it  was  to  find  that  our  boat  had  broken  away  from  the 
jetty,  and  that  we  were  outside  of  Tarawa  lagoon.  We  at  once  got  the  oars  out  and  tried 
to  row  back;  but  we  only  seemed  to  get  further  away.  We  then  hoisted  the  oars,  with 
all  our  clothes  tied  on  as  a  signal;  but  no  one  seemed  to  see  us,  although  we  could  see 
the  steamer  quite  plainly,  as  well  as  the  launch  towing  the  ship's  other  boats  to  and  from 
the  ship  and  the  shore. 

"  About  2  o'clock  that  day  we  lost  eight  of  the  steamer  and  then  all  the  land.  We 
did  not  give  up  hope,  but  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  not  die  and  would  try  and 
see  it  through.  We  had  no  food  or  water.  All  that  was  in  the  boat  consisted  of  three  oars, 
a  bucket,  flare-lamp,  tobacco,  pipe,  and  a  knife,  but  no  matches. 

"When  we  were  about  three  days  out,  we  thought  we  heard  a  steamer;  but  the  weather 
was  very  thick,  and  we  could  not  see  far  away.  We  were  then  suffering  very  much  from 
the  want  of  food  and  water,  and  continued  like  this  for  about  ten  days,  after  which  the 
hunger  seemed  to  leave  us.  But  we  wanted  water  very  badly.  After  being  fourteen  days 
out  we  got  our  first  food  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  that  we  caught — a  mejek,  or  small  sea- 
gull. After  dividing  and  eating  the  bird,  we  caught  our  first  water  in  the  bucket,  and 
then  we  felt  better.  After  this,  we  always  managed  to  get  plenty  of  rain-water ;  but  it  was 
ten  days  more  before  we  got  any  more  food,  and  then  we  caught  another  mejek.  We 
were  now  very  weak,  and  suffering  great  pains  in  our  stomachs.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
we  got  another  bird,  and  still  longer  before  we  got  the  fourth  and  last.  We  only  got 
four  birds,  and  no  other  food  in  the  whole  ninety  days  we  were  adrift.  We  were  suffering 
greatly  from  weakness  and  pain — hunger  and  heat  by  day,  hunger  and  cold  by  night.  Eight 
days  before  striking  land,  with  the  aid  of  the  boat's  painter,  we  managed  to  snare  a  shark 
six  feet  long,  but  could  not  pull  it  into  the  boat ;  so,  while  one  held  on  tight,  the  other 
with  a  knife  killed  the  shark,  and  cut  out  a  piece  which  we  tried  to  eat  but  could  not, 
as  it  made  us  too  sick  and  ill.  We  then  cut  off  some  more  pieces  and  tried  drying  them 
in  the  sun,  but  could  not  eat  it  either.  Soon  after  this  we  seemed  to  be  going  mad,  Kauti, 
(the  Gilbert  boy)  being  the  worst,  and  then  something  terrible  happened,  and  the  knife  had 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  About  six  or  seven  days  after  this,  while  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  we  felt  it  strike  something  hard,  and  on  looking  over  the  side  saw  land,  and 
that  the  boat  was  on  a  reef.  After  a  while  we  managed  to  crawl  ashore,  but  it  took  us 
a  long  time,  and  our  hands  and  legs  were  badly  cut  with  the  coral  stones. 

"  After  we  were  ashore  for  awhile  we  got  a  feed  of  coco-nuts,  but  very  soon  we  became 
both  very  ill  with  the  eating  of  them.  We  were  two  nights  and  three  days  on  shore 
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before  we  saw  any  people,  and  when  they  saw  us  they  were  frightened  because  we  were 
so  thin,  and  our  eyes  were  in  the  back  of  our  heads.  Then  the  people  could  not  under- 
stand us,  although  we  spoke  in  Gilbert,  Ellice,  and  Marshall  languages  to  them.  Then  the 
Ellice  boy  tried  English  and  we  were  understood,  and  after  that  the  people  were  all  very 
kind.  After  doing  all  they  could  for  us  they  went  and  secured  our  boat,  and  after  we  had 
been  there  for  some  days  we  were  sent  by  the  Japanese  officials  to  the  Commissioner  at 
Truk.  In  Truk  we  saw  the  chief  Japanese  official,  who  listened  to  all  we  had  gone  through 
and  then  ordered  food  and  clothing  to  be  supplied  to  us. 

"  After  we  had  been  in  Truk  for  some  weeks,  we  asked  to  be  sent  back  to  our  own 
homes,  but  were  told  we  would  have  to  wait.  We  then  tried  to  find  if  there  were  any 
Burns  Philp  boats  or  stations  in  the  Carolines,  but  were  told  there  were  none.  We  applied 
again  to  be  sent  back  along  with  our  boat,  but  we  were  told  that  our  boat  could  not  be 
sent  back,  that  it  would  be  sold  and  the  money  got  for  it  would  be  given  to  us  to  keep 
us  until  we  got  back  home.  Soon  after,  the  boat  was  sold  to  a  chief,  and  we  were  given 
25  yen  each  (about  £5  in  all);  and  very  soon  after  this  we  were  put  on  a  steamer  going 
to  the  Marshalls,  and  we  landed  at  Jaluit  about  the  20th  February.  We  were  very  glad 
to  see  your  steamer  coming  in  four  days  later,  and  we  ran  round  the  land  to  meet  you 
when  you  landed  at  the  jetty,  and  now  you  know  all." 

From  the  Japanese  authorities  in  the  Marshalls  I  was  told  how  the  boys  landed  in 
the  Carolines,  and  how  they  had  been  treated  until  they  could  be  sent  across  to  Jaluit 
to  wait  for  the  Tambo.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  receive  the  boys  on  board,  and  on  readily 
assenting  was  asked  to  give  the  Commissioner  a  receipt  for  them.  The  receipt  (copy  of 
which  is  attached)  was  given,  and  the  boys  are  now  on  board,  well  looked  after. 

Considering  what  the  boys  have  gone  through,  they  are  wonderfully  well,  although  the 
Ellice  boy  is  a  little  strange  at  times. 

.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
[R.  MACAUSLANE; 

Supercargo,  s.s.  Tambo. 

Jaluit,  Marshall  Islands, 
March  10,  1918. 

Memorandum. 

The  following  are  a  few  points  of  information  given  me  by  the  boy  Bebe  which  do 
not  quite  coincide  with  the  attached.  Bebe  was  for  a  long  time  my  house-boy  and  spent 
most  of  the  morning  of  the  28th  ultimo  in  my  office. 

I  saw  the  wound  in  his  chest  and  asked  him  how  he  got  it,  and  he  told  me  that  they 
caught  a  shark  on  a  rope  which  he  was  holding  at  the  time,  the  shark  gave  a  sudden 
tug  which  Bebe  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with,  he  was  thrown  forcibly,  his  chest 
striking  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  had  a  painful  swelling  over 
the  spot,  which  later  he  opened  to  let  the  "  matter  "  out.  I  asked  if  the  other  boy  hurt 
him  fighting,  and  he  said  that  the  other  boy  was  too  weak  to  do  him  any  harm,  that 
he  did  try,  but  "I  caught  his  wrist  and  threw  the  knife  overboard." 

jWith  regard  to  the  birds,  he  said  that  they  (the  boys)  sat  at  night  and  watched,  and 
that  the  birds  which  they  caught  came  and  settled  on  the  side  of  the  boat  and  they  grabbed 
them  by  the  legs.  When  they  caught  a  bird  they  did  not  divide  it  and  eat  it,  but  "  We 
kept  it  until  the  sun  was  up,  then  we  cut  it  up  and  dried  it  in  the  sun  and  eat  a  little 
every  day  until  it  was  finished.  We  caught  six  birds  in  all  the  time."  The  story  is  certainly 
more  wonderful  on  four  birds ;  but  the  boy  said  six,  and  this  is  certainly  more  probable. 
'With  regard  to  sighting  land,  he  told  me:  "Early  in  the  day  we  were  looking  round 
and  saw  land  very  far  off  and  we  very  slowly  drifted  closer,  we  drifted  straight  for  it,  and 
when  our  boat  grounded  the  sun  was  getting  low,  about  5  P.M.  that  evening." 

iThe  small  details  make  quite  a  difference  to  the  story,  especially  the  number  of  birds, 
and  the  fact  of  not  eating  them  at  once,  but  making  them  last  as  long  as  possible 

Bebe  was  most  emphatic  on  the  point  of  the  supposed  knife-wound,  and  I  am  certain 
that  had  it  been  a  wound  caused  by  the  other  boy  he  would  have  told  me,  as  he  knew 
me  so  well,  and  had  been  personally  attached  to  me  for  some  time. 

.  (Signed)  KEI.SEY  BURGIE. 

Resident  Commissioner. 
April  3,  1918. 
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DEPUTATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

ON  June  25  a  Deputation  from  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  [the  Rt.  Hon. 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.P.),  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  History  and  Geography.  The 
President  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Alfred  T.  Da  vies,  C.B.  (Permanent  Secretary, 
Welsh  Department) ;  Sir  Edmund  Phipps  (Principal  Assistant  Secretary,  Elementary 
Education  Branch) ;  The  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce,  C.B.  (Principal  Assistant  Secretary,  Secondary 
Schools  Branch) ;  and  Mr.  N.  D.  Bosworth -Smith  (Private  Secretary  to  the  President). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  P.O.,  O.M.,  introduced  the  Deputation,  which 
consisted  of  Sir  Charles  P.  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  (Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  the 
Working  Men's  College) ;  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  K.G.S.L,  K.C.I.E.  (The  League  of 
the  Empire),  Professor  A.  J.  Sargent,  Major  E.  A.  Belcher,  Mr.  W.  Clarke  Dawson, 
Mr.  R.  Goupland,  Professor  C.  S.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hugh  Gunn,  Professor  F.  J.  C.  Hearn- 
shaw,  Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  White,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  K.C.M.G.,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Newton,  Mr.  Basil  Worsfold,  Sir  Sidney  Low  (The  Royal  Colonial  Institute) ;  The 
Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey,  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  Mr.  C.  W.  Crook,  Miss  Gertrude 
Drayton,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hallam,  Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern  (The  Victoria  League); 
Mr.  J.  Jacob,  Mr.  E.  C.  Duchesne  (The  Working  Men's  College) ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  K. 
Marten  (The  League  of  the  Empire). 

VISCOUNT  BEYOB  :  I  have  the  honour,  Mr.  Fisher,  to  introduce  a  Deputation  which  has 
come  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  study  of  Geography,  taking  that  item  in 
its  widest  sense,  but  making  special  reference  to  the  British  Possessions,  and  with  some 
reference  also  to  the  general  value  and  importance  of  geographical  studies  considered  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  educational  policy  and  the  educational  programme  of  this  country.  You, 
I  am  sure,  will  from  your  own  wide  knowledge  of  Geography  and  History  lend  a  particularly 
sympathetic  audience  to  the  representations  which  will  be  put  before  you. 

What  I  have  to  say  will  be  very  short ;  1  will  say  it  rather  in  the  character  of  a 
traveller  than  of  an  educationist.  Like  everyone  else  who  has  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  the  world,  through  British  Dominions  across  the  Seas,  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  great  want  of  knowledge  at  home  of  the  geographical  conditions,  the  resources, 
the  social,  economical,  and  political  characters  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  various  Dominions, 
not  merely  of  the  tropical  Colonies,  but  even  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and,  what 
is  worse  than  a  want  of  knowledge,  a  want  of  curiosity  about,  and  absence  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  people  in,  our  vast  and  splendid  heritage.  It  is  surprising,  with  a  people 
alert,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  like  ours,  that  there  should  not  be  more  curiosity  about  tho 
outer  world  than  seems  to  exist  among  them. 

Goldwin  Smith  was  fond  of  telling  an  anecdote  which  showed  that  geographical  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  greatest  of  our  self-governing  Dominions  was  still  imperfect  in 
high  quarters  forty  years  ago.  There  was  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  at 
that  time  announcing  precautions  against  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  in  that  proclamation 
the  people  were  warned  to  avoid  letting  in  the  beetle  in  packages  coming  from  Ontario, 
which  was  subsequently  referred  to  as  "  that  town."  Well,  we  hope  the  Privy  Council 
have  now  passed  beyond  that  stage,  but  there  does  remain  a  great  deficiency  of  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  self-governing  Dominions  as  well  as  our  tropical  Colonies.  At  a  time  when 
our  interest  has  been  so  intensely  and  powerfully  quickened  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Domin- 
ions, it  is  regrettable  that  such  "ignorance  should  still  so  largely  exist,  and  therefore  I  com- 
mend to  you,  in  the  first  place,  the  great  importance  of  making  the  study  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions, in  their  various  aspects,  a  subject  to  be  taken  up,  if  and  so  far  as  possible  even  in 
the  Elementary  Schools,  but  certainly  very  much  more  in  Secondary  Schools  and  ia  Uni- 
versities. Universities,  of  course,  may  be  left  to  look  after  themselves.  They  have  already 
taken  steps  in  that  direction ;  we  have  now,  as  you  know,  an  excellent  Geographical  School 
at  Oxford.  I  would  add,  in  this  connection,  that  equal  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  United  States,  since  it  is  an  English-speaking  country,  and  one  which,  both 
intellectually  and  commercially,  stands  in  specially  close  relation  with  us.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  to  know  the  British  Possessions  is  to  know  the  world.  You  cannot  have  a  full 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  British  Possessions  all  over  the  world  without  having  a  know- 
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ledge  of  the  countries  contiguous  to  them,  and  of  the  various  relations  in  which  the 
countries  stand  to  the  different  Dominions,  to  the  British  tropical  Colonies,  and  to  India. 

I  need  hardly  say  anything  about  the  importance  of  geography  as  a  study  in  general. 
It  has  almost  the  unique  position  of  being  a  sort  of  centre  of  the  sciences,  a  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  sciences  of  nature  and  the  sciences  of  man,  and  from  that  point,  as  .from 
the  centre,  knowledge  radiates  out  to  all  these  different  branches  of  study.  The  claims  that 
are  made  for  the  study  of  geography  may  appear  to  you,  who  are  familiar  with  the  curricula 
of  our  schools  and  Universities,  to  be  somewhat  large,  going,  in  fact,  almost  to  the  length 
of  asking  that  it  should  take  its  place  as  a  means  of  giving  a  general  liberal  education. 
May  I,  then,  venture  to  point  out  that  this  central  position  does  practically  render  geography, 
if  properly  treated  in  the  largest  way,  almost  a  liberal  education  in  itself  T 

On  the  side  of  nature,  geography  touches  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
meteorology,  and  no  one  can  be  a  competent  geographer  without  having  some  knowledge,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  rudiments  of  these  sciences. 

On  the  human  side  it  is  intimately  connected  with  history.  History,  of  course,  is  practically 
unintelligible  without  geogfaphy,  and  geography  derives  a  very  large  part  of  its  interest  and 
its  value  from  a  knowledge  of  history,  and,  therefore,  he  who  knows  geography  well  must 
know  a  great  deal  of  history.  And  similarly,  ethnology  is  even  more  closely  connected  with 
geography  than  is  history  in  its  larger  aspects. 

Then,  thirdly,  geography  has  a  very  close  hold  on  our  contact  with  the  practical  life 
of  the  world,  and  its  movements  from  year  to  year,  in  the  relations  it  bears  to  commerce 
and  to  economics.  No  one  can  understand,  in  modern  days,  the  economic  currents  running 
hither  and  thither  in  the  earth  without  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  geograplu'cal 
conditions  which  produce  these  economic  phenomena,  and  which  direct  the  routes  and  the  methods 
of  commerce. 

From  all  these  points  of  view,  therefore,  I  would  submit  to  you  that  this  question  is 
one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  greatest  width,  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
your  Department.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the  institutions  that  I  have 
mentioned  to  expand  these  few  preliminary  observations,  by  setting  out  more  fully. than  I 
have  ventured  to  do,  what  are  the  particular  demands  which  they  desire  to  address  to  you, 
and  what  are  the  special  arguments  which  each  of  them  has  to  adduce.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that,  in  any  case,  the  subject  will  receive  from  you  that  sympathetic  and  attentive  considera- 
tion which  it  obviously  deserves. 

I  have  the  honour  to  ask  you  to  hear,  first  of  all,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  who  will  read  a 
memorial  which  is  addressed  to  you  from  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  I  will  then  call 
upon  Sir  Charles  Lucas  to  develop  that  subject. 

Sm  HARRY  WILSON  :  Mr.  Fisher — 

"  This  Deputation  to  the  Board  of  Education  representing  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
the  Victoria  League,  the  League  of  the  Empire,  and  other  kindred  bodies,  acting  through  the 
Joint  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  desire  to  emphasise  the  need-for  making  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  the  Empire  and  its  problems  in  every  grade  of  education.  They 
are  of  opinion  : 

1.  "  That  properly  endowed  Chairs  or  Lectureships  should  be  founded  in  every  University 
to  provide   centres  of  research  into  the   historical,  political,  and  economic  problems  of 
the  life  of  the  Empire. 

2.  "  That  an   adequate  study  of  the   history  and  geography  of  the   Empire    should 
form   an  integral  and  compulsory   part  of  the   curriculum   in   all  Training   Colleges  for 
Teachers,  except  such  institutions  as  are  concerned  with  purely  technical  and  professional 
subjects. 

3.  "  That  in  all  schools  (Public,  State-aided  Secondary,  Continuation,  and  Elementary) 
every  pupil  should  bo  taught  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  Empire  has  grown  and 
is   now  governed,  and  something  of  the  physical,   economic  and  political  features  of  the 
component  parts.     The  teaching  necessary  for  this  purpose  should  be  provided,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  by  the  addition  of  new  subjects  to  an  already  overcrowded  curriculum,  but  by 
varying  the  content  of  that  curriculum  as,  and  when,  required. 

"  In  short,  the  object  of  this  Deputation  is  to  urge  that  the  Board  of  Education  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  ensure  that  every  citizen,  at  some  stage  of  his  or  her  education,  will 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  can  be  learnt  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  citizen's  own  community,  and  may  thus  be  prepared  to  take  an  effective  part  in  the 
decision  of  questions  which  affect  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  a  whole." 

SIR  CHARLES  LUCAS  :  Mr.  Fisher,  as  you  have  heard,  we  are  here  representing  various 
interests,  but  we  are  all  at  one  in  our  object,  which  is  United  Empire.  We  believe  in,  we  hope 
for,  we  work  for,  United  Empire,  but  we  hold  that  United  Empire  will  never  become  an 
assured  fact  unless  its  basis  is  understanding  peoples.  Constitutional  changes,  such  as  are 
going  on  at  present,  are  all  to  the  good,  but  we  are  dealing  with  demccracies  in  a  democratic 
age,  and  from  the  peoples  alone  can  come  the  assured  fact  of  United  Empire.  You  will 
never  get  understanding  peoples  unless  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  are  brought  up 
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to  know  and  appreciate  the  Empire.     It  ought  not  to  come  on  them  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
in  later  life. 

But  in  this  instruction  the  Mother  Country,  which  ought  to  have  led,  has  not  led — it 
has  distinctly  lagged  behind.  I  have  a  letter  from  Professor  Egerton,  who  would  have  been 
here  to-day,  but  is  examining  in  the  School  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  and  he  tells  me 
that  while  the  candidates  show  a  good  knowledge  of  European  History,  they  are  liable  to 
make  elementary  mistakes  about  easy  questions  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Empire.  And 
meanwhile,  Sir,  a  prejudice,  as  we  all  know,  has  grown  up  unchecked  against  the  Empire — 
a  prejudice  which  is  exploited  for  class  purposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  Empire  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  militarism,  the  result  of  conquest,  subjection,  and  so  forth,  instead  of  its  being, 
as  we  all  know  it  to  be,  a  great  Commonwealth  of  free  peoples. 

I  venture  to  press  this  personally  on  two  grounds.  The  first  1  call  political  expediency; 
the  second  historic  truth.  You,  Sir,  I  know,  have  had  experience  beyond  the  seas,  as  ?ome 
of  us  others  have  had.  You  know  how  easy  it  is  to  bring  us  all  a  little  closer  together,  or 
to  estrange  us  a  little  more.  If  our  brethren  beyond  the  seas  think  that  we  care  for  them, 
they  will  care  for  us ;  if  we  show  indifference  to  them,  they  will  go  their  own  ways,  and 
these  ways  will  not  be  ours.  How  can  they  think  that  we  care  for  them  when  their 
story,  their  lands,  their  peoples,  their  problems,  and  their  resources  are  treated  as  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  by-product  in  our  schools,  and  when  tales  showing  ridiculous  ignorance 
are  freely  circulated  1  What  possible  sign  is  there  in  the  teaching  of  our  Universities  or  schools 
that  the  Empire  is  the  greatest  fact  in  English  History  1  If  England  were  blotted  out  this 
moment,  it  is  by  the  Overseas  work  of  England  that  her  name  would  go  down  the  centuries. 
Where  is  this  taught  in  the  schools  1 

Then  I  take  what  I  call  the  ground  of  historic  truth,  and  I  speak  now  personally  for 
myself.  I  am  not  merely  up  against  the  small  amount  of  teaching  with  regard  to  the 
Overseas  Empire ;  I  am  far  more  up  against  the  way  in  which  it  is  too  commonly  taught. 
The  story  of  the  Overseas  Empire  is  taught  and  treated  as  an  appendix  to  English  History, 
instead  of  being  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  English  History,  English  History  being  all 
one.  I  hold  that  the  historic  truth  is  that  the  Empire  is  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
oak  is  to  the  acorn,  that  it  is  all  one  great  natural  growth ;  the  whole  thing  is  one,  and 
the  appendix  doctrine  is  false  and  untrue.  The  proof  of  it  is  that  our  Home  island  here 
and  our  island  people  would  be  a  wholly  different  island,  and  a  wholly  different  people, 
if  there  had  been  no  Empire. 

This  is  a  favourite  theme  of  mine,  and  I  am  afraid  of  taking  up  your  time,  but  for  this 
once  I  do  happen  to  know  a  little  of  what  I  am  speaking  about.  My  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  connection  with  these  subjects,  and  now  I  am  growing  old,  and  before  my  time 
comes  I  want  to  see  this  grave  defect  remedied.  We  know,  Sir,  that  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  us ;  you  need  no  conversion.  We  do  ask  you,  however,  earnestly  to  take  this  matter 
in  hand.  The  time  is  most  opportune.  We  venture  to  offer  to  give  you  every  possible  help, 
if  help  is  needed.  We  beg  you  to  put  your  hand  to  this  great  constructive  work  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  of  the  highest  wisdom. 

VISCOUNT  BRYCE  :  Sir  Henry  Hadow,  of  the  Victoria  League,  will  now  speak.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Victoria  League,  Lady  Jersey,  is  present,  and  she  desires  to  express  her  sympathy  ; 
but  she  is  content  to  leave  the  statement  with  Sir  Henry  Hadow. 

SIR  HENRY  HADOW:  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  not  only  ou  behalf  of  the  Victoria 
League,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  behalf  of  the  Universities  in  this  matter.  It  was 
possible  forty  years  ago  for  a  boy  to  pass  through  a  College  education  and  even  to  take 
a  good  degree,  and  never  to  have  heard  of  Lord  Durham ;  not  to  know  under  what  Govern- 
ment was  New  South  Wales,  or  Cape  Colony ;  in  fact,  if  you  had  asked  him  anything  about 
the  whole'  matter,  he  would  have  taken  refuge  in  a  few  polite  generalities  about  Drake  and 
the  Spanish  Main.  Things  are  .better  now,  as  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  told  us.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  got  text-books;  we  have  got  an  Imperial  Studies  Committee, in  which  the  Eoyal 
Colonial  Institute  and  the  Victoria  League  are  equally  concerned,  and  on  which  they  are 
represented,  which  is  occupying  itself  very  largely  with  geography,  so  that  people  can  know 
what  is  already  available  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  production  of  further  text-books, 
encyclopaedias,  and  the  like. 

But  what  is  very  seriously  wanted  is  that  in  our  schools  and  Universities,  and  especially 
in  our  Universities,  there  should  be  more  official  recognition  of  the  Imperial  side  of  historic! 
and  geographical  teaching,  as  the  memorial  says,  not  by  adding  to  an  already  overloadec 
curriculum,  but  by  giving  a  certain  colour,  a  certain  tone,  a  certain  bias,  to  the  teaching 
of  history  and  geography  in  the  spaces  which  they  already  occupy.  After  all,  all  historical 
teaching  in  any  educational  system  must  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  selected,  and  the  selection 
has  not  always  been  very  judiciously  or  very  intelligently  done.  If  this  movement,  for  which 
we  are  now  pleading,  results  in  putting  rather  more  about  the  British  Empire  into  our 
history  curricula,  and  rather  less  about  the  Heptarchy,  the  exchange  will  have  been  worth 
while. 

It  is,  as  Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  pointed   out,  a,  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
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to  the  future  temper  of  our  people  that  they  should  understand  more  whr.t  the  Empire 
means,  what  the  great  Overseas  Dominions  have  done,  how  they  have  come  into  relation 
with  us,  and  how  that  relation  may  be  strengthened  in  the  future.  That  is  very  largely  a 
matter  of  teaching  during  the  school  and  college  years.  If  we  could  do  something  towards 
establishing  Chairs  of  Imperial  History  in  all  our  Universities,  it  would  be  a  very  great  step 
in  the  right  direction,  not  only  because  of  the  pure  historical  teaching,  but  of  the  great  effect 
it  would  have  on  economics  and  the  great  Commercial  Faculties  which  are  being  established 
in  University  after  University. 

Sir,  we  have  come  to-day,  because  at  present  the  country  is  looking  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  guidance  and  leadership — more  than  it  has  ever  done  before  in  the  whole  of 
our  history.  A  word  from  the  Board,  in  the  direction  we  need,  would  do  wonders  in  en- 
couraging, in  helping,  in  guiding  this  movement  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the 
Victoiia  League,  and  (I  am  quite  convinced)  the  Universities  themselves  are  ready  to  welcome. 
If  you  speak  that  word,  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  educational  improvements  that  we  could 
hope  for  would  be  brought  about. 

SIR  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND  :  You  have  been,  Sir,  to  India — you  have  travelled  all 
round  the  country  and  studied  its  problems,  and  therefore  you  are  fully  aware  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  should  be  thoroughly  wellinfoimed  on  Indian 
subjects.  But,  I  daresay,  even  you  do  not  realise,  as  fully  as  we  who  have  actually  worked 
in  India,  how  dependent  those  who  work  there  are  upon  public  opinion  in  this  country. 
We  are  constantly  being  brought  up  by  statements  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  will 
not  stand  this  or  will  not  accept  that.  We  are  directed  in  all  our  activities  by  the  effect 
that  our  actions  mil  have  upon  public  opinion  here.  It  becomes  borne  in  upon  us,  there- 
fore, with  great  force  and  intensity  how  important  it  is  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  well  informed  upon  Indian  subjects.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  a  different  question 
to  expect  that  in  the  schools  and  Universities  the  students  could  ever  be  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  informed  upon  such  very  intricate  and  complex  problems  as  face  us  in  India. 
But  what  can  be  done  is  to  arouse  what  Lord  Bryce  called  the  curiosity  of  people  here  in  those 
great  and  interesting  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  students  can  at  any  rate  be  pointed 
the  way  towards  those  sources  of  fuller  information  upon  which  they  can  draw,  and  the 
more  mature  opinions  of  the  best  authorities  on  these  great  problems.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  specially  important  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  well  informed,  and  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  Indian  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  last  year  was  made  one  of  the 
greatest  pronouncements  ever  made  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  regard  to  our  goal  in 
India.  It  was  then  said  that  our  goal  was,  definitely,  the  eventual  conferring  upon  India 
of  responsible  self-government.  That  goal  is  only  to  be  reached  by  successive  stages ;  and 
the  Government  and  people  of  this  country  will  have  to  be  the  judges  of  the  time  and 
measure  of  each  successive  stage.  It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance  to  the  people  of  India 
that  people  here  should  be  conversant  with  Indian  problems.  In  the  next  place,  India  is  becom- 
ing, year  after  year,  as  the  facilities  for  communication  are  bettered,  in  closer  and  closer 
connection,  not  only  with  this  country,  but  with  the  other  component  parts  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  third  place,  India  is  taking  its  place  more  prominently  in  general  world  affairs.  All  the 
countries  of  the  world — European  countries  especially — are  becoming  more  and  more  dependent, 
upon  the  resources  of  tropical  countries  like  India.  And  before  the  War,  Germany  had  a 
steadily  increasing  trade  with  India.  It  is  upon  how  we  conduct  our  relations  with  these 
numerous  peoples  of  India — numerous  and  intelligent,  and  sometimes  highly  cultured  peoples 
— that  not  only  our  political  and  governmental  relations,  but  also  our  spiritual  relations 
with  them  will  depend — upon  these  things  will  depend  not  only  our  relations  with  them 
but  the  opinion  and  position  which  we  British  shall  hold  in  the  world's  esteem. 

VISCOUNT  BRYCE  :  Mr.  0.  H.  K.  Marten  will  represent  both  the  Secondary  Schools  and 
also  the  League  of  the  Empire  in  saying  a  few  words. 

MR.  MARTEN  :  I  come  here  in  a  dual  capacity  :  partly  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
and  partly  also  to  say  something  about  the  subject  of  Imperial  History  in  secondary  schools. 
I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Sir  Charleg  Lucaa.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  development  of  various  subjects  in  schools, 
and,  above  all,  in  that  of  history ;  and  when  the  history  of  education  comes  to  be  written, 
the  development  of  history  will  be  one  of  the  points  which  will  be  emphasised.  But  I 
agree  that  there  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  Moreover,  I  do  feel  that  this  War 
has  affected  tlxe  teaching  of  higtory  more  than  that  of  any  other  subject.  Indeed,  history 
teachers  at  the  present  time  are  in  danger  of  being  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
suggestions  they  receive  as  to  what  subjects  ought  to  be  emphasised.  One  day  it  is  Irish 
history,  another  it  is  Naval  and  Military  history,  another  it  is  the  history  of  the  World, 
another  it  is  the  history  of  Europe  ;  and  Lord  Bryce  to-day  has  pointed  out  to  us,  as  a  distinguished 
American  did  last  Saturday,  the  great  importance  of  the  English  boys  and  -girls  knowing 
sometliing  about  the  history  of  the  United  States.  But  of  all  these  subjects  I  think  none 
is  more  important  than  that  boys  should  have  soni3  knowledge  of  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  Empire.  That  has  been  already  urged  by  previous  speakers,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
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thing  I  can  say  will  add  to  the  weight  of  what  they  have  said.  To  me,  as  a  practical 
schoolmaster,  however,  the  whole  point  is,  how  are  you  to  do  it  ?  And  I  might,  in  the  two 
or  three  minutes  that  remain,  suggest  one  or  two  ways  in  which  I  think  the  Board  of  Education 
might  help  teachers. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  Board  of  Education  has  done  a  great  deal  for  history  in 
their  "advanced  courses."  They  have  given  history  an  opportunity,  I  think,  at  secondary 
schools  which  it  never  had  before,  and  I  think  all  historians  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
to  the  Board  of  Education.  In  some  of  these  "  advanced  courses "  experiments  might  be 
made  with  regard  to  taking  Imperial  history  and  geography  as  a  subject.  With  some  of 
the  boys  at  Eton  making  history  a  special  subject,  we  have  done  this  for  the  last  year, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  success. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl,  the  difficulty,  of  course, 
is  to  find  the  time — when  every  subject  is  clamouring  for  more ;  but  I  do  think  history 
teachers  must  now  consider  whether  they  have  not  to  scrap  a  good  deal  of  their  old  lecture 
notes,  ami  examiners  a  good  many  of  their  old  questions.  That  is  a  very  unpleasant  process 
to  go  through  for  both  teachers  and  examiners,  and  there,  I  think,  the  Board  of  Education  should 
assist  us.  They  could  make,  for  instance,  an  instruction  or  recommendation — I  do  not  know 
which  the  proper  word  is — to  the  Examinations  Council,  that  Imperial  history  should  play 
a  due  part  in  the  questions  set.  In  this  respect  the  Army  examinations,  for  instance,  are 
admirable  ;  but  certain  other  examinations  I  think  do  neglect  the  subject. 

Then  again ;  what  Lord  Bryco  said  interested  me  very  much,  and  that  is  the  influence 
of  travel  upon  people.  I  often  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  grants — or  get  some  munificent  person  to  make  grants — in  order  that  history 
teachers  might  get  an  opportunity  to  travel.  I  think  if  teachers  could  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity— a  few  of  them — of  travelling  through  the  Empire  and  travelling  in  India,  that  would 
have  more  effect  on  the  development  of  historical  studies  than  anything  else.  I  myself 
have  travelled  in  India,  and  (if  you  have  the  right  introductions)  a  stay  in  India — even  for 
two  or  three  months — <ioes  make  the  whole  subject  entirely  different.  It  enables  you  to 
teach  it,  I  do  not  say  more  effectively,  but  certainly  far  less  ineffectively,  than  you  did 
before. 

These  are  only  two  or  three  practical  suggestions  which  occur  to  me.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  teach  boys  and  girls  everything,  but  I  think  we  could  arouse  in  them  that  curiosity, 
the  lack  of  which  Lord  Bryce  now  deplores,  and  send  them  away,  or  a  good  many  of  them, 
hungry  for  more  knowledge  about  the  Empire — a  hunger  which  they  can  satisfy  later  on ; 
but,  for  that,  we  teachers  do  require  the  help  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

VISCOUNT  BEYCE  :  The  last  speaker  will  be  Mr.  Clarke  Dawson,  who  will  speak  with  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  these  things  in  schools  and  with  special  reference  to  elementary  schools. 

MB.  W.  CLARKE  DAWSON  :  We  are  here  to-day,  not  because  we  think  nothing  has  been  done, 
or  is  being  done,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  know  that  much  valuable  work  has  already 
been  accomplished.  It  is  not  because  we  think  the  Board  of  Education  is  apathetic ;  we 
know  it  is  not.  It  is  because  we  see  opening  before  us  great  vistas  of  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties, when  the  Education  Bill  becomes  law,  that  we  wish  to  see  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent 
all  that  is  noblest  and  most  abiding  in  our  national  life.  Some  of  us  feel  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  ia  moving  amongst  the  dry  bones,  and  what  we  want  to  see  is  that  there  should 
be  raised  up  a  mighty  army  to  drive  out  that  evil  spirit  of  false  patriotism  which  possesses 
the  German  nation,  and  has  turned  half  the  world  into  a  charnel-house. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  all  adolescents  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  our  educational  system,  a  situation  which  is  pregnant 
with  mighty  possibilities  for  good.  It  is  at  the  period  of  their  lives  when  passions  are  plastic 
and  most  susceptible  to  noble  emotions,  and  the  age  when  altruistic  appeals  have  their 
greatest  force.  Surely,  then,  it  is  at  that  ago  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  them  to  be 
worthy  trustees  of  these  ideals  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  rallied  to  our  flag  not 
only  our  brothers  from  the  Dominions  overseas,  but  also  the  citizens  of  the  great  democracy 
of  the  Western  World. 

I  know  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  I  am  not  dismayed  by  difficulties.  "Patriot- 
ism to  order  "  is  just  as  likely  to  fail  as  the  formal  teaching  of  religion.  It  is  apt  to  be  a 
lifeless  thing  of  creeds  and  ceremonies ;  but  we  do  not  want  patriotism  taught  by  the  breed 
of  "  Flag  Flappers,"  who  are  justly  derided  by  Kipling  in  "Stalky  &  Co."  In  the  deeper 
things  of  the  spirit,  it  is  the  indirect  appeal  and  the  compelling  force  of  example  that  count 
as  everything. 

In  our  English  system  of  education  I  know  how  much  power  is  in  the  hands  of  local 
authorities,  how  jealously  they  guard  their  privileges  and  resent  any  undue  interference  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  matters  of  policy  and  discretion.  Whilst  I  place  little  stress 
upon  the  Board's  power  of  coercion  and  dictation,  I  attach  the  very  highest  value  to  the 
Board's  powers  of  suggestion  and  inspiration,  which  they  can  exert  by  placing  their  specialised 
knowledge  and  wide  experience  at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities  desirous  of  discharging 
their  important  duties  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  Official  circulars  are  often  mis- 
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understood,  when  they  are  not  cast  into  tho  waste-paper  basket  unread,  but  the  provision 
for  conferences  between  the  Board  and  the  local  authorities,  as  foreshadowed  by  the 
''  scheme  procedure  "  in  the  Education  Bill,  does  present  great  and  mighty  possibilities. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  schemes  are  framed  and  submitted.  1  think  that  a 
committee  might  now  be  appointed  to  consider  this  greatest  of  all  problems  confronting 
tho  nation.  What  profits  our  improved  technical  education,  our  increased  mercantile  marine, 
our  revised  commercial  and  industrial  systems,  if  citizenship  survives  only  as  a  selfish, 
decadent,  and  self-centred  thing  ?  Let  directors  of  education,  representatives  of  the  local 
•authorities,  the  Dominions,  and  the  Universities  themselves  work  out  for  themselves  the 
foundation  principles  of  a  scheme  now. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S   REPLY; 

THE  PRESIDENT  (the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.  P. ):  Lord  Bryce,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  the  principal  object  which  you  have  in  view,  the  object 
of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Imperial  geography  and  history  through  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, is  one  with  which  I  feel  deep  sympathy.  In  fact,  I  entirely  subscribe  to  the  final 
paragraph  of  your  memorial,  which  urges  that  "  the  Board  of  Education  should  do  all  in 
its  power  to  ensure  that  every  citizen,  at  some  stage  of  his  or  her  education,  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  can  be  learned  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  citizen's  own  community,  and  may  thus  be  prepared  to  take  an  effective  part  in  the 
decision  of  questions  which  affect  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  a  whole."  That 
is  a  proposition  to  which  no  intelligent  man  or  woman  in  this  country  will  take  exception. 

The  real  problem,  as  Mr.  Marten  has  indicated,  is  practical.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  securing  our  common  purpose  T  Of  course,  as  you  will  all  realise,  not  very  much  can 
be  done  in  the  elementary  school.  Something  is  being  done  already,  and  I  think  that  under 
the  impulse  of  the  War  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed,  in  the  elementary  schools, 
to  the  problem  of  the  Empire.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  more  may  still  be  done  to  cultivate 
an  interest  in  these  subjects  among  elementary  teachers,  and  here  I  believe  that  we  ought 
rather  to  look  to  lectures  offered  to  elementary  school  teachers  by  bodies  such  as  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  or  the  Victoria  League,  than  to  any  formal  instruction  in  the  Train- 
ing Colleges  themselves.  I  was  conscious  myself  of  the  very  great  interest  which  was.  taken 
by  the  teachers  of  Sheffield  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  Imperial  History  and  Geography, 
organised  by  your  committee,  and  one  of  which  was  given  by  Sir  Harry  Wilson ;  and  that, 
I  suggest,  is  the  most  promising  way  of  reaching  the  mind  and  widening  the  outlook  of 
the  elementary  teacher.  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  very  crowded  two  years'  curriculum  in 
the  Training  College,  much  that  is  of  great  value  can  be  given,  because,  after  all,  history 
is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach.  I  remember,  Lord  Bryce,  you  once  said  that  it  was  possible, 
for  a  teacher  who  was  half  an  hour  ahead  of  his  pupils,  to  give  a  lesson  in  Latin  and 
Arithmetic ;  but  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  teach  history  he  must  be  100  volumes  ahead  of  his 
pupils,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  against  which  the  teacher  of  history  is  brought  up. 

Then  again,  no  doubt,  more  could  be  done  in  the  secondary,  schools,  but  hero  we  are 
met  with  the  difficulty  of  the  text-books.  Most  of  the  historical  text-books  in  use  in  our 
secondary  schools  do  not  go  beyond  1815 ;  and  I  believe  that  the  schools  are  few  in  which 
the  teachers  attempt  to  take  their  pupils  beyond  that  date;  indeed,  at  Oxford,  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  the  History  School  went  beyond  1816.  It  follows  that  before  the  teach- 
ing of  Imperial  History  can  bo  really  put  upon  a  satisfactory  basis  in  our  secondary  school?, 
we  shall  have  to  train  up  a  body  of  teachers,  in  our  Universities  and  elsewhere,  who  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  most  recent  periods  of  world-history. 

I  notice  that,  in  the  first  resolution,  it  is  recommended  that  Chairs  or  Lectureships  should 
be  founded  in  every  University,  to  provide  centres  of  research  into  the  historical,  political, 
and  economical  problems  of  the  life  of  tho  Empire.  There,  again,  I  find  a  difficulty.  Nearly 
all  the  material  for  original  research  into  Imperial  history  is  stored  in  the  great  official 
depositories  in  London.  The  Colonial  Office  archives  are  in  London,  and  I  found  that  even 
in  directing  the  work  of  students  at  Oxford,  who  desired  to  pursue  their  studies  in  Imperial 
History,  it  was  necessary  to  send  them  to  London  in  order  that  they  might  get  into  touch 
with  the  requisite  material.  Of  course,  the  Universities  outside  London  can  do  much  to 
promote  a  general  knowledge  of  Imperial  history,  and  I  think  that  lectures  upon  Imperial 
history  are  now  given  in  every  University.  That  is,  at  any  rate,  my  impression  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Historical  Faculties  of  all  our  new  Universities  need  an  enormous  amount 
of  strengthening.  They  are  very  weak.  They  are,  of  course,  quite  new ;  indeed,  we  have  to 
realise  that  the  academic  study  of  modern  history  is  a  comparatively  new  development  in 
this  country,  so  that  everywhere  a  great  deal  of  leeway  has  to  be  made  up.  But  we  must 
not  be  discouraged,  for  progress  is  palpable  and  evident.  I  was  delighted  to  find  the  other 
day  that  an  elementary  school  boy,  whom  I  met  in  the  street  and  submitted  to  a,  searching 
examination  in  Colonial  history,  was  able  to  answer  my  questions  with  accuracy.  He  could 
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tell  me  not  only  what  language  was  spoken  in  Quebec,  but  why  it  was  spoken  in 
Quebec.  He  was  able  to  tell  me  that  the  capital  of  India  has  been  transferred  from  Calcutta 
to  Delhi,  and  why  it  had  been  transferred  from  Calcutta  to  Itelhi,  and  what  the  disadvantages 
of  the  change  were ;  so  that  I  felt  that  the  study  of  Imperial  history  was  not  altogether 
neglected  in  our  elementary  schools.  Of  course,  the  success  of  this,  as  of  every  other  study, 
ultimately  depends  on  the  qualities  and  aptitudes  of  the  teacher  ;  but  in  so  far  as  official 
encouragement  may  be  helpful,  you  may  rely  upon  the  influence  of  the  Board  being  used 
to  promote  the  studies  which  you  have  at  heart. 

VISCOUNT  BBYCE  :  On  behalf  of  the  Deputation,  Mr.  Fisher,  I  have  to  thank  you  very 
cordially  for  the  sympathetic  reception,  as  well  as  the  close  attention,  you  have  given  to 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Deputation.  We  have  had, 
in  what  you  have  said,  evidence — not  that  we  needed  it,  because  we  were  perfectly  aware 
of  it  before — how  much  careful  thought  you  had  given  to  this  matter,  and  how  you  realised 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  desideratum,  though  it  is  one  we  did  not  dwell  on,  because 
we  knew  it  was  in  your  mind — namely,  that  the  teacher  shall  be  duly  prepared  to  give  this 
kind  of  instruction.  Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  education,  knows  that  all  depends 
upon  the  teacher,  and  no  one  has  realised  that  more  fully  than  yourself. 

There  is  just  one  observation  you  made  of  a  direct  and  practical  character,  on  which, 
perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word.  You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  modern 
European — and  especially  British  and  Colonial — history  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  period  at 
which  historical  study  and  examinations  stopped  had  been  fixed  at  1815.  Now  none  of 
us  can  ignore  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  down  history,  especially  in  any  school,  into 
our  own  time,  because  you  soon  reach  the  point  where  "  incedis  per  ignes  suppositqp  cineri 
dolosj,"  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  public  authority  to  give  its  sanction  and  authority 
to  manuals  dealing  with  the  politics  of  the  present  generation,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  the  last 
generation,  in  a,  spirit  which  might  be  charged  with  partizanship.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  point,  down  to  which  we  could  safely  go,  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  year  1868.  That 
is  really  the  year  which  markes  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  highly  controversial  questions 
which  have  since  divided  Britain.  The  controversies  before  that  time  have  passed  away  into 
the  domain  of  history;  but  some  of  the  issues  that  emerged  after  1868  are  still  burning 
— or  at  least  smouldering — among  us. 

Before  1868  the  foundations  of  self-government  had  been  laid  in  all  the  self-governing 
Dominions — practically  in  all  our  Dominions — and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a 
fairly  non-partizan  British  History,  and  a  quite  non-partizan  History  of  our  Overseas  Empire, 
coming  down  to  1868,  without  any  danger  of  trenching  on  really  controversial  topics.  I  throw 
out  that  suggestion  for  your  consideration,  and  I  desire  again  to  thank  you  very  cordially 
for  the  attention  you  have  given  to  the  representations  addressed  to  you,  and  to  say  how 
well  assured  we  are  that  you  will  do  whatever  the  Board  can  usefully  and  safely  do  to 
give  effect  to  them  in  a  practical  form. 
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CANADA. 

Regulating  the  Cost  of  Luxuries.— The  Canadian  Order  in  Council  restricting  the 
importation  of  luxuries  having  been  adopted,  a  further  Order  in  Council  has  been 
issued  regulating  the  prices  of  gold,  silver,  electroplated,  and  gilt  ware.  The  current 
prices  at  which  such  articles  were  sold  by  dealers  at  the  date  of  the  order  is  not  to 
be  increased  without  the  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  be 
granted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  Any  violation  of  the 
above  regulations  may  lead  to  a  penalty  up  to  £100,  or  to  three  months'  imprisonment, 
or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Rising  Export  Values.— The  values  of  certain  exports  from  the  Dominion  have 
risen  enormously  since  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  war.  To  the  United  King- 
dom alone  the  exports  of  copper  in  19i7  totalled  144,613  cwt.,  worth  £216,026,  as 
compared  with  only  53,855  cwt.,  worth  £80,771,  in  1913,  while  124,000  cwt.  of  nickel, 
worth  £372,559,  was  exported  to  the  same  destination,  as  compared  with  48,267  cwt., 
valued  at  £143,629  in  1913.  In  1917  the  Dominion  sent  50  per  cent,  more  spruce  and 
other  deals  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  1913,  but  the  price  had  increased  to  such 
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an   extent   that   the   value   of   this   form   of   export   nearly   doubled,    being   £1,718,960 
as  compared  with  £936,764. 

American  Emigrants.— The  shortage  of  farm  labour  in  Canada  is  being  relieved  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  immigrants  irom  the  United  States.  Very  many  of  the  emi- 
grants from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  have  not  been  of  the  type  that  Canada 
needs,  and,  instead  of  adding  to  the  producing  population,  have  gravitated  to  the 
towns  and  become  consumers  only,  whereas  the  American  settlero  come  equipped  with 
experience  gained  in  farming  under  similar  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  This  fact 
makes  them  doubly  welcome  in  Western  Canada.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  for 
the  whole  of  Canada,  improved  and  unimproved,  has  advanced  from  $41  to  $44  an 
acre.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces  the  values  are — Manitoba,  $31.00  ;  Alberta,  $26.70; 
Saskatchewan,  $26.00. 

Agreement  Regarding  the  Payment  of  Pensions.— ft  is  stated  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  other  Overseas  Dominions  and  Allied 
nations,  for  the  reciprocal  payment  of  pensions.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  New  Zealand  Government  whereby  a  Canadian  pensioner  living  in  New  Zealand 
is  paid  by  that  Government  at  the  Canadian  rate,  while  a  New  Zealand  pensioner 
resident  in  Canada  is  paid  by  the  Canadian  Government  at  the  New  Zealand  rate. 
Similar  arrangements  have  been  completed  with  Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  other  Allied  nations. 

Education  for  the  Disabled. — The  Canadian  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-estab- 
lishment had,  on  April  30,  approved  of  re-education  courses  for  3,861  Canadian  soldiers 
so  disabled  as  to  render  them  unable  to  resume  their  previous  civil  occupations.  At 
that  date  1,956  courses  were  proceeding.  Of  those,  1,839  were  discharged  men  in 
receipt  of  vocational  pay  and  allowances,  and  the  rest  were  patients  hi  military  hospitals. 
The  number  of  completed  cases  on  April  30  was  351.  In  addition,  1,668  men  were 
attending  vocational  training  classes  for  occupational  purposes  in  hospitals  and  sanatoria, 
and  evening  instruction  was  being  given  to  59  discharged  men. 

Trade  with  Cuba. — The  Dominion's  trade  with  Cuba  showed  considerable  expansion 
last  year,  the  chief  exports  being  potatoes  and  codfish.  The  total  value  of  these  two 
commodities  reached  £800,000.  Canadian  potatoes  commanded  a  higher  price  than 
those  of  other  countries,  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  greater  attention  is  paid  by  Canadian 
shippers  to  the  sorting,  packing,  and  transportation  of  them.  Those  exported  to  Cuba  were 
supplied  chielly  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Ship- 
ments of  codfish  during  last  year  were  larger  than  ever  before,  and  dealers  reported  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  Nova  Scotia  fish. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Future  Finance. — It  is  officially  stated  that  heavy  additional  taxation  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  next  Session  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  interest  on  loans  must  rise 
to  over  £4,000,000,  and  war  pensions  to  £2,000,000  annually,  BO  that  there  will  be  a 
cumulative  increase  of  over  £6,000,000  in  the  yearly  expenditure.  While  the  War  lasts, 
at  any  rate,  Australia  must  continue  to  borrow  £80,000,000  annually,  and  Government 
Departments  will  have  to  economise  as  far  as  possible  in  everything  that  does  not  bear 
directly  on  the  prosecution  of  the  War.  Since  1914  the  Commonwealth  has  borrowed 
for  new  works  and  loans  on  behalf  of  all  the  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Surplus  Produce. — It  is  stated  that  Australia  has  accumulated  large  quantities 
of  surplus  produce  owing  to  the  lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  that  something  like 
1,250,000  bales  of  wool,  52,000  tons  of  frozen  meat,  and  1,000  tons  of  butter  are 
at  present  in  cold  storage.  Further  accommodation  is  being  secured  by  the  erection 
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of  new  buildings,  and  the  enlargement  of  those  already  existing.  Over  6,000,000  tons 
of  wheat  are  stored,  half  of  which  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  experts  have  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  at  present  stacked,  this  wheat 
should  keep  in  good  condition  for  three  to  five  years.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  country  to  possess. 

Legislation  in  New  South  Wales. — The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  had  an 
extensive  programme  in  view  when  Parliament  opened  in  June.  In  order  to  encourage 
as  large  an  area  as  possible  being  devoted  to  wheat  production,  it  was  decided  that 
producers  should  be  guaranteed  at  least  4s.  a  bushel  for  standard  wheat,  while  an 
advance  of  5s.  an  acre  for  fallow  wheat-land  was  to  be  allowed.  Owing  to  the  steady 
rise  in  the  cost  of  certain  things  essential  to  the  industries  of  the  State,  it  was  stated 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  regulate  the  sale  prices  of  such  articles.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  War,  the  State  Government  has  spent  £1,400,000  in  the  purchase 
of  estates  and  in  rendering  assistance  to  soldier  settlers.  It  is  understood  that  there 
is  to  be  no  curtailment  of  this  expenditure.  An  agreement  lias  been  arrived  at  between 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  which  authorises  the  construction  of  six  steel  ships. 

War  Belief  Funds. — The  total  amount  of  money  contributed  to  War  Relief  Funds 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  to  March  31,  1918, 
was  £3,573,829  and  £2,097,173  respectively.  Australia  Day  realised  £838,041  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  £348,600  in  Victoria.  Belgian  Relief  has  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
£687,804  and  £349,479  from  the  two  Colonies;  French  Relief,  £323,424  and  £105,748'; 
the  Red  Cross,  £262,789  and  £337,693,  in  addition  to  £500,000  sent  by  New  South 
Wales  from  the  proceeds  of  Australia  Day. 

FIJI. 

Empire  .Day  .—The  Fellows  of  the  Institute  in  Fiji  subscribed  £28  towards  Empire 
Day  Sports,  organised  for  the  school  children  attending  the  various  public  schools. 
It  was  the  Governor's  wish  that  the  commemoration  should  take  a  form  that  would 
make  it  essentially  a  children's  day. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Increased  Coal  Traffic.— The  outgoing  President  of  the  Johannesburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  his  address  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  gave  some  interesting  figures  relating 
to  the  year's  coal  traffic.  He  showed  that  the  earnings  increased  from  £2,815,244, 
in  1916,  to  £3,209,944  last  year.  The  large  increase  in  earnings  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  great  volume  of  coal  and  maize  carried.  The  coal  traffic  alone  showed  a  rise 
of  996,772  tons,  or  14'3  per  cent.  In  September  1916,  the  railway  rates  on  bunker 
coal  were  increased  by  6s.  a  ton,  and  in  December  last  a  further  4s,  a  ton  was  im- 
posed. The  original  cost  of  this  rate  was  exceedingly  low,  compared  with  prices  ruling 
at  the  various  world  ports,  and  the  Railway  Board  felt  that  the  advance  would  neither 
raise  the  price  of  coal  unduly  nor  jeopardise  new  trade.  They  estimate  that  the 
increase  in  revenue  will  bo  not  less  than  £400,000  per  annum. 

The  National  War  Fund.— It  is  required  to  raise  £800,000  for  the  Govemor-Genarftl's 
Fund,  and  a  renewed  campaign  is  being  organised  to  this  end.  The  Witwatersrand 
Committees  hope  to  contribute  a  sum  of  £400,000  j  but  they  consider  that  the  task 
would  be  made  easier  by  the  knowledge  that  fellow  South  Africans  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recognised  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  and  their  dependents.  It  is  felt  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  the  needs  of  the  Fund  to  the  notice  of  wealthy  South 
Africans — and  South  African  financial,  commercial,  banking,  and  insurance  houses  in 
London — to  ensure  generous  support  wherewith  to  stimulate  the  coinciding  effort  at 
home. 
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The  Wattle  Industry. — An  impetus  has  lately  been  given  to  the  South  African 
wattle  industry  by  the  placing  of  an  order  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Government  for 
100  tons  of  extract  for  army  purposes.  The  order  was  secured  by  an  enterprising 
Maritzburg  firm  through  the  Department  of  Industries.  Two  or  three  new  companies 
are  in  process  of  formation  in  Natal  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  much  more  would  have  been  accomplished  by  now,  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  plant. 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 

F.M.S.  Finances. — The  High  Commissioner  (Sir  Arthur  Young,  G.G.M.G.)  recently 
reviewed  the  progress  of  the  States  in  1917.  In  the  first  six  months  the  sum  of 
£3,834,718  had  been  collected  against  an  estimated  revenue  of  £5,239,620 ;  whereas, 
of  an  estimated  expenditure  of  £5,426,556  for  six  months,  only  £1,861,308  had  been 
spent.  The  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities,  on  June  30  last,  stood  at  £9,047,086. 
On  account  of  H.M.S.  Malaya,  £50,000  was  paid  last  year.  A  further  advance,  made 
to  Siam  for  railway  extension  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  (£180,000),  brings  the  total 
to  £3,130,000.  The  Protectorate  hold  £800,000  in  Treasury  Bills,  £1,500,000  in  5  per 
cent.  War  Loan  1929-45,  and  £1,600,000  in  Exchequer  Bonds.  The  aggregate  volume 
of  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917  was  valued  at  £20,460,130 — an  increase  of 
£3,524,742  on  the  first  half;  and  of  £3,326,394  on  the  second  half  of  the  previous 
year.  Exports  exceeded  imports  by  300  per  cent.,  rubber  and  tin  being  the  principal  exports, 
— the  export  of  rubber  showing  an  increase  of  over  £3,500,000,  and  tin  of  more  than 
£175,000.  The  net  revenue  from  the  working  of  the  railway  in  the  first  half-year 
was  £266,124,  as  compared  with  £218,227  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916.  Contrary 
to  custom,  the  management  has  been  compelled  to  make  heavy  purchases  of  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 
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BIRTH-RATE  AND  EMPIRE.* 

IP  Mr.  Marchant  could  restrain  his  fondness  for  rhetoric,  he  would  not  only  save  paper, 
but  would  write  a  better  book ;  as  it  is,  one  can  hardly  see  the  argument  at  times 
for  the  words.  And,  moreover,  it  hardly  strengthens  his  case  to  attack  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  so  violently  j  for  Mr.  Cox,  although  a  Free  Trader,  Is  really  not  a  villain.  Mr. 
Marchant,  too,  is  scarcely  at  home  in  the  higher  regions  of  speculation,  and  his  last 
chapter — "Why  are  wo  Born?" — had  frankly  tetter  have  been  left  unprinted.  His 
argument,  that  the  birth-rate  ia  declining  because  people  doubt  if  life  is  worth  living, 
i»  a  hoary  old  fallacy  that  is  worth  demolishing  again  and  again.  Russia  is  the 
most  pessimistic  country  in  Europe,  and  it  has  the  highest  birth-rate.  France  has  the 
lowest  birth-rate,  yet  nobody  can  say  that  life  in  France  is  anything  but  pleasant ;  and 
in  this  country  the  birth-rate  is  the  lowest  precisely  in  those  classes  where  the  con- 
ditions are  the  best.  Again,  the  author  tilts  against  the  modern  exponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  heredity,  by  saying  that  it  destroys  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Possibly ;  but  that  is  rather  like  saying  that  a  high  tide  stops  paddling.  The  idea  of 
heredity  dates  from  long  before  Galton  and  his  successors,  and  a  glance  at  ^ischylus 
and  the  Book  of  Exodus  will  convince  Mr.  Marchant  that  the  subject  is  a  little  wider 
than  he  seems  to  allow.  After  all,  there  were  philosophers  before  Herbert.  Spencer. 

On  his  main  thesis,  however,  Mr.  Marcbant  is  sound.    We  are  beginning  to  realise 
the  value  of  child-life,  and  the  need  of  men  to  run  the  Empire.     We  do  not  believe  that 

*  Birth-Bate  and  Empire.     By  James  Marchant.     Williams  and  Norgate.     la.  Qd. 
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the  Malthusians  will  ever  win  the  day ;  their  latest  argument,  put  forward  by  Mr, 
J.  O.  P.  Bland,  is  that  we  should  imitate  Holland,  because  Holland,  as  a  Malthusian 
country,  is  prosperous  and  contented.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  the  happiness  of  the 
Dutch,  at  the  moment  ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  policy  that  may  be  suitable  for  a  second- 
rate  Power  is  not  suitable  for  one  of  the  first  rank.  But  Mr.  Marchant,  we  think, 
rather  overdoes  the  decaying-race  theory  of  England.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history, 
as  the  late  Archbishop  Temple  once  remarked,  had  the  population  of  any  country 
increased  so  enormously  and  so  fast  as  in  England  in  the  first  eighty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  despite  heavy 
and  continuous  emigration,  ran  it  close.  And  we  used  to  be  told  that  London  devoured 
life  wholesale — it  sucked  people  up  from  the  country  and  killed  them  remorselessly, 
and  there  were  no  Londoners  of  the  third  generation.  The  facts  are  that  there  are 
500  more  births  than  deaths  in  London,  week  by  week  j  and  on  the  testimony  of  not 
a  few  colonels  who  have  seen  service  in  France,  the  town-bred  men  have  often  more 
endurance  than  the  chawbacons. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  England  is  so  full  of  vitality  that  we  waste-  a  lot  of  lives. 
Our  infantile  mortality  statistics  are  a  disgrace,  and  for  a  long  time  public  opinion 
was  steadily  indifferent.  The  only  persons  who  really  understood  the  black  toll  of  life 
that  was  needlessly  sacrificed  -were  the  doctors.  On  this  matter  we  are  really  at 
last  beginning  to  move,  but  care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  the  reform  is  not  mis- 
directed. The  first  Essential  is  a  Ministry  of  Health,  such  as  the  late  Lord  Rhondda 
planned,  to  co-ordinate  the  authorities  at  present  fumbling  somewhat  aimlessly  with 
the  subject. 

As  regards  pre-natal  conditions — still  a  little  understood  subject — Mr.  Marchant  is 
at  his  best.  If,  as  the  Master  of  Trinity  said  of  Jowett's  Plato,  we  have  drawn  attention  to 
some  of  the  grosser  blunders  of  the  book,  let  us  at  least  admit  that  this  chapter  is  wholly 
admirable,  and  should  have  been  expanded. 
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Banks  and  Business. — Amongst  the  many  interesting  articles  appearing  in  your 
valuable  JOURNAL,  my  attention  has  been  arrested  to  your  comments  in  the  February 
number  entitled  "  German  Trade  Methods.'* 

You  say,  inter  alia,  "  Thanks  to  a  wonderful  system  of  organisation  by  which  practi- 
cally every  firm  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  associated  with  a  bank,  and  that  bank 
in  turn  with  the  Reichsbank,"  &c.  Here,  sir,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

None  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  above-mentioned  methods  than  those  placed 
in  such  corners  of  the  Empire  as  this ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  they  were 
methods  of  a  country  which  is  now  our  enemy,  they  were  necessarily  bad.  I  agree 
with  you  that  Germany  made  good  use  of  Government  monies  for  bad  and  unfair 
purposes ;  but  I  feel  that  Britain  and  Britons  should  take  this  very  lesson  to  heart, 
and  make  use  of  same  for  a  very  good  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  helping  to  build  and 
make  stronger  the  British  Empire. 

Germany  was  not  the  only  country  helping  her  subjects  in  commerce  ;  there  are 
other  foreign  countries  indirectly  doing  the  same  thing,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  right  and  proper  thing  for  every  country  to  support  their 
subjects,  and  thereby  incidentally  help  the  country  concerned ;  but  where  the  ob- 
jection comes  in  is  when  foreign  businesses  are  assisted  by  their  Governments  along- 
side a  British  firm  in  a  British  Colony  or  Protectorate  that  has  no  help  but  what  it 
can  find  itself.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  often  the  foreigner  in  business  succeeds, 
when  his  British  neighbour  goes  under  ? 

It  is  useless  waste  of  time   discussing  what   Britain  has  not  seen — or  not  done — in 
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the  past ;   but  it  is  very  useful  and  essential  that  Britain   and    Britons  should  wake  up 
and  do  the  right  things  now. 

What  help  does  any  British  tradesman  ever  get  ?^None.  If  he  has  a  capital 
of  £5,000,  his  banker  or  supporter  may  grant  him  another  £1,000  credit  ;  but  of  what 
use  is  such  a  sum  when  the  tradesman  knows  that  a  much  bigger  amount  is  required  ; 
and  that,  if  he  could  secure  same  from  a  Government  trading  bank  at  a  reasonable 
interest,  he  could  build  up  a  vast  British  trading  concern,  in  a  British  country,  which 
would  ultimately  go  towards  strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  my  proposition  could  not  be  carried  out  where - 
ever  a  British  firm  asked  for  money ;  but  it  could  and  should  be  there,  when  a  real 
live  business  needs  it. 

There  are  many  cases  where,  before  the  War,  a  Briton  has  gone  home  from  such 
places  as  this  with  good  propositions,  requiring,  say,  £50,000  ;  he  has  been  listened 
to,  but  eventually  turned  down.  Then  the  same  matter  has  then  been  caught  hold 
of  by  a  foreigner,  who  has  found  as  much  money  as  he  required,  and  thus  a  Briton 
is  relieved  of  his  brain-work  and  hopes. 

You  ask  whether  Germany  will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  wage  this  economic  war. 
My  opinion  is  that  she  will,  whether  we  allow  it  or  not.  The  Allies  could  stop  her 
from  doing  it  openly,  but  how  will  Germany  be  stopped  from  doing  the  thing  from 
the  back  door ;  I  think  she  will  find  ways  of  opening  'up  businesses  in  British  countries, 
through  her  friends  in  other  countries,  and  the  only  way  to  fight  such  an  economic 
war  is  by  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  better  and  bigger  scale ;  that  is,  by  helping 
present  established  businesses — to  raise  them  to  a  big  and  substantial  establishment, 
with  the  help  of  British  money — so  that  where,  before  the  War,  Germany  found  no 
guns  against  her,  she  will  in  future  be  faced  and  surrounded  by  such  big  British 
trading  guns,  wherever  she  turns,  that  she  will  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
opening  up  of  fresh  businesses.  These  methods,  I  say,  will  help  to  make  the  British 
Empire  what  every  Britisher  hopes  it  to  be  in  the  future. 

Germany's  one  object  was  to  help  her  subjects  to  open  up  big  businesses.  I  say 
"  big  businesses,"  because  I  have  not  seen  a  small  one  in  this  country.  They  were 
all  big  wholesale  concerns  everywhere ;  apart  from  the  political  point  they  had  in 
view,  the  system  gave  openings  for  German  goods  where,  perhaps,  German-made  articles 
may  not  have  been  desired ;  they  did  a  big  trade  everywhere,  and  thereby  helped 
Germany.  I  wish  to  see  the  same  methods  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  so  that  she 
also  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  labours  of  all  her  peoples  in  every  remote  part  of 
the  Empire. 

H.  G.  GABRIEL. 

Nairobi,  May  22,  1918. 

A  Federation  League. — I  read  with  much  pleasure  that,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Institute,  Earl  Brassey's  resolution — "  That  the  separation  of  the  control  of  Imperial 
matters  from  that  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Mother  Country  is  urgently  necessary, 
and  that  the  settlement  of  the  future  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  future  government  of  the  Empire" — was 
adopted.  I  also  saw,  from  the  report  of  the  recent  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  question  of  Federal  Home  Rule,  that  his  reply  was  "  friendly  and  sympathetic, 
but  that  he  could  not  encourage  the  idea  that  the  Government  would  tackle  so  grave  a 
problem,  in  a  time  of  war,  without  evidence  of  a  public  demand  that  they  should  do  so." 
Probably  most  thoughtful  people  now  agree  that  a  well-considered  scheme  of  federation 
is  the  only  logical  solution  of  the  Irish  difficulty  ;  but,  even  yet,  I  fear,  the  subject 
is  not  really  understood  by  the  great  masses  of  the  population,  too  long  befogged  by 
all  the  clap-trap  cries  and  glaring  insincerities  of  party  politics.  Why  should  we  not 
create  a  Federation  League  to  educate  the  public  on  this  vital  problem,  which  embraces 
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a  much  wider  field  than  the  mere  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty  ?  Its  banner 
might,  indeed,  be  broad  enough  to  cover  not  only  a  federated  Kingdom,  but  a  fede- 
rated Empire,  a  federation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  a  federation  of  the  Allies  in  the 
fight  for  freedom,  and,  eventually,  a  federated  world,  with  the  federation  of  the  churches 
and  of  a  hundred  other  organisations  thrown  in  ;  for,  as  I  tried  to  point  out,  in  1890 
(in  "John  Bull  and  His  Other  Island"),  in  1893  (in  "The  Dream  of  an  Englishman"), 
and  in  1913  (in  "  Some  Plain  Words  to  the  English  People"),  Federation  "is  a  clue 
to  the  solution  of  a  host  of  difficulties — the  golden  key  which  would  unlock  great 
doors  of  difficulty  hitherto  most  obstinately  closed."  It  is,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the 
"  Open  Sesame  "  to  a  new  and  better  day  for  all  mankind. 

ARTHUE  BENNETT. 
Market  Gate  Chambers, 
Warrington, 
August  21,  1918. 
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AN  Illuminated  Address  from  the  Council  to  Their  Majesties,  the  King  and  Queen,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  Silver  Wedding,  was  presented  on  July  6  through  the  Home   Office. 
It  contained  portraits  of  their  Majesties,  and  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUB  MAJESTIES — 

"The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  representing  more 
than  12,000  Fellows,  Associates  and  Affiliated  Members,  desire  to  express  most  loyal 
and  heartfelt  good  wishes  to  Your  Majesties  on  the  occasion  of  Your  Majesties'  Silver 
Wedding.  •> 

"  Bearing  in  mind  that  our  King  is  our  Patron,  and  that  as  Prince  of  Wales  he 
was  our  President,  we  venture  to  claim  special  grounds  for  tendering  our  respectful 
congratulations . 

"  Terrible  as  has  been  the  toll  taken  by  a  desolating  war,  the  losses  and  sacrifices 
of  the  past  four  years  have  but  strengthened  the  tie  which  binds  the  peoples  of  the 
Empire  to  the  Royal  House,  and  have  made  the  Crown  more  than  ever  a  rallying 
point  for  the  diverse  elements  which  own  a  glad  allegiance  to  a  Sovereign  who,  in  a 
unique  degree,  has  personal  knowledge  of  all  his  widely  scattered  Dominions. 

"  The  manhood  of  the  Empire  is  represented  in  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  a 
constantly  growing  degree.  The  womanhood  is  represented  also,  but  as  yet  not  in 
due  proportion.  Not  from  any  want  of  good-will,  but  because  we  are  straitened  in 
our  present  building.  In  the  near  future,  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  spacious  home  may 
enable  the  Council  to  make  provision  for  the  lady  members  of  the  Institute  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  part  which,  following  the  example  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
has  been  played  by  the  women  of  the  Empire  at  this  time  of  supreme  crisis. 

"The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Your  Majesties'  happy  wedding  is,  as  Your 
Majesties'  subjects  will  appreciate,  necessarily  clouded  by  the  shadow  of  war.  That 
the  future  may  bring  brightness  as  well  as  length  of  days  ;  that  the  ways  of  our  King 
and  Queen  may  '  be  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  their  paths  be  peace  '  ;  that  they  may 
see  their  children's  children,  amid  quietness  and  confidence  born  of  world-wide  love 
and  loyalty,  is  the  prayer  of  the  undersigned." 

The  following  reply  has  been  received  : — 

"  Home  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W.  1, 

"August  20,  1918. 

"  Sir — I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  inform  you  that  he  has  had  the 
honour  to  lay  before  -the  King  the  Address  of  Congratulation  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
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Institute  on  the  occasion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Their  Majesties'  Wedding, 
and  that  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  same  very  graciously. 

"  It  has  given  Their  Majesties  much  gratification  to  receive  the  congratulations  which 
the  Institute  have  offered  on  behalf  of  all  their  members  both  in  this  Country,  and  in 
His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  and  They  greatly  value  the  good  wishes 
expressed  for  Their  future  happiness. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  (Signed)  A.  J.  EAGLESTON. 
"  The  Secretary, 
"  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

"  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  2." 


LUNCHEON    TO    MR.    DENISON    MILLER. 

ON  July  26,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  a  luncheon,  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  Fellows  and  a  remarkable  gathering  of  members  of  the  banking  community, 
was  given  by  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Denison  Miller,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  of  Australia,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  England.  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
Chairman  of  Council,  presided,  and  among  those  present  were  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
Viscount  Midleton,  Lord  Penman,  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Swaythling,  Lord  Sydenham, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  (Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand),  Mr.  W.  F.  Lloyd  (Prime 
Minister  of  Newfoundland),  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Mr.  Andrew  Fisher  (High  Commissioner 
for  Australia),  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie  (High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand),  Sir  Peter 
Me  Bride  (Agent- General  for  Victoria),  Sir  Thomas  B.  Robinson  (Agent-General  for 
Queensland),  Sir  John  McCall  (Agent-General  for  Tasmania),^  Mr.  J.  D.  Connolly  (Agent- 
General  for  Western  Australia),  Mr.  E.  Lucas  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia),  Sir 
Charles  Addis,  Sir  John  Bradbury,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bull,  Mr.  C.  A.  B.  Campion,  Sir  George 
Chubb,  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Captain  R.  Muirhead  Collins,  Sir  George  P.  Doolette,  Mr. 
Fred  Button,  Sir  John  Ferguson,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Fremantle,  Brigadier- General 
T.  Griffiths,  Sir  Herbert  Hambling,  Six  Arthur  Herbert,  Mr.  R.  Holland  Martin,  Sir 
John  Kirk,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  Joseph  Lawrence,  Sir  George  Le  Hunte,  Sir  William 
Mercer,  Sir  James  Mills,  Major-General  Sir  Newton  Moore,  Sir  Robert  Nivison,  Sir  William 
Plender,  Sir  George  Reid,  Sir  Edward  Wallington,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson. 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS  proposed  the  health  of  Mr,  Denison  Miller,  who  in  his  reply 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  the  first  State  Bank  in  the  British 
Empire.  Its  growth,  he  said,  during  the  few  years  it  has  been  in  existence  has  been 
very  marked,  and  although  the  large  balances  held  by  the  Commonwealth  Government 
from  time  to  time  on  account  of  war  finance  have  swelled  the  figures  considerably, 
a  good  solid  Bank  is  being  built  up,  and  this  without  interfering  to  any  extent  with 
the  business  of  the  other  Banks  in  Australia,  with  whom  the  Bank  at  all  times  works  in 
harmony. 

The  health  of  the  Chairman  was  proposed  by  Mr.  AND  BE  w  FISHER. 


THE   "UNITED    EMPIRE   LODGE"   OF   FREEMASONS. 

THE  success  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge,  No.  3556,  has  been  so  phenomenal 
that  it  was  found  desirable  and  necessary  to  apply  for  a  second  Lodge.  The  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  United  Empire  Lodge,  No.  3868,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday, 
July  11.  The  consecrating  officers  were  Lieut  -Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lam- 
bourne ;  the  Grand  Secretary,  O.  Colvillo  Smith;  Lieut -Colonel  Sir  A.  Henry  McMahon, 
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C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  ;  the  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Cookburn,  K.C.M.G.  ;  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Willesden,  D.D.  ;  the  Grand  Director  of  Ceremonies,  J.  S. 
Granville  Grenfell ;  the  Deputy  Grand  Director  of  Ceremonies,  Aubrey  R.  Collett ; 
and  F.  C.  Van  Duzer,  Treasurer  of  America  Lodge. 

The  Ceremony  of  Consecration  and  the  address  of  the  Bishop  of  Willesden  were  most 
impressive. 

The  first  Master  of  the  Lodge  is  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lilford;  Mr.  F.  Faithfull 
Begg  is  the  first  Senior  Warden,  and  Colonel  G.  M.  Weekley  is  the  first  Junior  Warden. 
All  are  Past  Masters  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge. 

After  the  Consecration,  160  Founders  and  guests  joined  in  a  War  Time  banquet 
at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  when  the  heartiest  good  wishes  were  expressed  for  the  success 
of  the  United  Empire  Lodge  by  Lord  Lambourne,  Sir  A.  Henry  McMahon,  Sir  John 
Cockburn,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  and  others. 

The  United  Empire  Lodge  is  to  meet  in  alternate  months  to  those  in  which  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  Lodge  meets.  Its  rules,  fees,  etc.,  are  similar  to  the  Mother 
Lodge,  and  its  aims  are  identical,  viz. :  "  To  enhance  the  ties  of  Empire  and  Craft, 
and  as  an  additional  bond  between  Resident  and  Non -Resident  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute." 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

BRIGHTON   AND   HOVE. 

A  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Brighton  Art  Gallery  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  question  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for 
Brighton  and  Hove.  Lord  Leconfield,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Sussex,  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Mayors  of  Brighton  and  Hove,  and  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative people  of  both  towns.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  chairman  stated 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  branch  was  obviously  desirable,  and  strongly  ad- 
v  ocated  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion. 

Major  J.  R.  Boos6,  the  Travelling  Commissioner,  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  of 
the  Institute,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  all  those  present  would  give  their  co-operation 
and  support  towards  the  movement,  for  supplying  a  place  where  representatives  of 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  could  meet  from  time  to  time  when  visiting  Brighton 
and  Hove.  Lord  Morris,  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  "The  Empire  and  the  War,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  At 
the]  termination  of  his  address  it  was  moved  by  the  Mayor  of  Brighton,  seconded  by 
the;  Mayor  of  Hove,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  a  branch  of  the  Institute  be  formed 
for!  Brighton  and  Hove  and  a  committee  appointed.  After  the  meeting,  a  considerable 
number  of  those  present  not  only  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  movement,  but 
gave  it  their  practical  support  by  becoming  Fellows  or  Associates. 
^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  held  on  July  12,  the  following  Provisional  Committee 
was  appointed :  President — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Leconfield  ;  Chairman  of  Committee 
—Sir  George  Casson  Walker,  K.C.S.I. ;  Committee — The  Mayor  of  Brighton,  The  Mayor 
of  Hove,  A.  A.  Bethune- Baker,  Esq ,  Colonel  E.  A.  Bruce,  F.  E.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Major 
H.  P.  T.  Dickins,  Raynes  W.  Dickson,  Esq.,  Willoughby  Furner,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Sir 
William  Gentle,  Admiral  Sir  George  King-Hall,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  The  Rev.  Canon  F. 
Dormer  Peirce,  Charles  A.  Rubie,  Esq.,  Alastair  C.  Sandeman,  Esq.,  Colonel  Sir  T. 
Berry  Cusack-Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Toyne,  -John  Waddington,  Esq.,  Colonel 
A.  C.  Woolley ;  Hon.  Treasurer — R.  B.  Shephard,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Secretary— Henry 
D.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.B.E. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  branch  be  styled  the  Sussex   Branch,  and  that  the   head- 
quarters be  at  Brighton  or  Hove. 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  question  of  securing  suitable  housing  for  the  Local  Branch,  which  was  temporarily 
delayed  by  a  hitch  in  the  negotiations  for  the  place  originally  in  view,  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  solution.  Two  other  offers  of  suitable  and  convenient  premises  have  just 
been  received,  and  these  will  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Local  Committee  to  be 
held  shortly.  Meanwhile  the  roll  of  members  has  steadily  increased  and  now  numbers 
about  450.  When  the  Branch  once  gets  to  work  it  should  start  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  and  with  most  excellent  prospects  of  ever-growing  usefulness. 

BBITISH  GUIANA. 

The  "Empire  Day"  celebrations  in  British  Guiana  were  carried  out  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Branch  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana.  Some  6,000 
school  children  were  entertained  in  Georgetown  at  the  two  principal  theatres  with 
musical  programmes  and  patriotic  films.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  branch  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society,  at  which  Sir 
Wilfred  Collet,  K.C.M.G.,  the  President,  presided.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal 
business,  the  following  resolutions  were  moved  by  Professor  J.  B.  Harrison,  C.M.G., 
seconded  by  Sir  Charles  Cox,  K.C.M.G.,  and  carried  unanimously : 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  the   Royal  Agricultural  and   Commercial  Society  of   British 
Guiana    and    of    the    Royal    Colonial    Institute    (British    Guiana    branch)    regards   with 
pride   the   victorious   strategic   defensive   of    Sir    Douglas    Haig's   and   the   other   Allied 
Armies    in    Belgium,    France,    and    Italy    since   March   21,    and    looks   with    confidence 
(when    the    hour   for   the    strategic    offensive    arrives   at    its    appointed   time)   for    final 
victory   under   the   supreme    command   of    General    Foch,   the    hero   of   Nancy,   of   the 
Marne,  of  Ypres,  and  of  Champagne. 

2.  That    inasmuch    as    any    peace    without   the    destruction    of   the    military   power 
and   ambitions   of    Prussia  would    be   only   a   respite,   which   would   enable    her   despotic 
rulers  and  unbalanced  people  to  prepare  for  a  still  more  destructive  and  unscrupulous 
war  in  the  hope  of  enslaving  the  world,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  support  any  measure 
which    the    Imperial    Government    may    decide    to    be    necessary   or    advisable    for   the 
increase  and  consolidation  of  the  military  and  economic  resources  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  a  view  to  the  utmost  prosecution  of  this  righteous  war,  for  human  liberty  and 
British  honour. 

3.  That   we    adhere   to   our    Resolution   of    Empire    Day,    1917,    as   to   the   necessity 
of  taking  early  and  practical  measures  to  prepare  the  Empire  and  its  tropical  colonies 
for  the  economic   conditions  which  will  inevitably  arise   at  the   close  of  the  War,   and 
we   consider  that   any  other  policy  may   find  us  as   unprepared   for    peace   as  we   ad- 
mittedly were  for  war. 

4.  That  we  regard  the   restitution  of   the    liberty   of   Serbia    and    Montenegro    as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Allied  aims,  and  we  have    a  profound  sympathy  with  the  desire 
of  the  Serbian  people  of  all  religions  for   reunion  with  their  brothers  of  the   kingdom. 
We  realise  the  debt  of  the  Allies  to  the  heroic  nation  which  won  the   first   victories 
of   the   War  on   August    18,    1914,  at   Shabatz,   and  on  the   Jadar,   and   which   is   still 
fighting  on  its  own  soil  against  the  common  foe. 

5.  That   copies   of   these    Resolutions    be    sent   to   the    Secretary  of   State     for   the 
Colonies. 

The   Local   Committee  of    Berbice   also   took  a   prominent   part   in   the   celebrations 
of  Empire  Day  by  organising  various  entertainments. 

ARGENTINA. 

Four  hundred  Fellows  of  The   Royal    Colonial    Institute    and    their   friends    met  at 
luncheon   in    Buenos  Aires  on  June   3   to  celebrate  the    birthday  of   His   Majesty  the 
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King,  and  to  welcome  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Maurice  do  Bunsen,  Special  Ambassador 
to  the  South  Ameiican  Republics,  and  his  Staff.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  were  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  Special 
Mission  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Sir  Reginald  Tower,  the  British  Minister,  who  has  done 
so  much  on  many  occasions  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Local  Branch,  presided,  and 
amongst  those  present,  in  addition  to  the  Members  of  the  Special  Mission,  were  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Portugal,  and  Cuba.  The  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  was,  to  the  regret  of  all,  absent  through  illness,  but  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Reginald  Tower — a  letter  described  by  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  as 
"beautiful  and  inspiring" — he  stated  that  all  that  the  Special  Ambassador  may  do 
to  make  more  close  the  ties  that  bind  the  United  States  to  England,  the  land  of 
human  liberties,  will  be  done. 

Enthusiasm  ran  high  throughout  the  proceedings,  and  the  gathering  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  yet  organised  by  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
During  luncheon  a  collection  was  made  for  "King  George's  Fund  for  Sailors"  and  realised 
£538 — a  cheque  for  which  has  been  received  and  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Fund. 
The  Buenos  Aires  Branch  is  always  well  to  the  front  in  such  gatherings,  and  its  ener- 
getic Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr  William  Warden  as  Honorary  Secretary,  is 
doing  a  great  work  in  providing  opportunities,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  British  com- 
munity to  meet  together  and  take  a  leading  part  in  entertaining  people  of  distinction 
who  may  be  visiting  the  Argentine. 


HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

ON  Thursday,  July  4, an  interesting  and  informihs  address, on  "The  Situation  in  Russia," 
was  given  by  Mr.  F.  Arnatt  of  Petrograd,  who  had  only  just  arrived  in  England, 
and  who  was  able  therefore  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs  prevailing 
until  recently  in  that  country.  He  did  not  attempt  to  deal  at  all  fully  with  the 
political  aspect,  which  he  considered  far  too  complex  and  uncertain  to  enable  him 
or  anyone  else  to  understand.  But  on  relating  the  incidents,  of  which  he  was  a 
witness,  connected  with  the  Revolution  in  JuJy  1917,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  M.  Kerensky  was  largely 
to  blame  for  the  subsequent  unhappy  conditions  which  ensued.  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  very  animated,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  Captain  R.  Grant  Webster, 
Sir  William  Grey-Wilson,  Capt.  Southwell  Piper,  Mr.  Robert  Bewley,  Capt.  Cbas.  Slack, 
Mr.  Herbert  Sheppard,  Dr.  Rouse  Hall,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  the  Chairman. 

*%  The  term  "  Cavellism,"  used  in  the  reference  to  Mr.  Sheppard's  book,  in  the  account 
of  the  meeting  held  on  June  20,  reported  in  the  August  number  of  UNITET*  EMPIRE, 
should  have  been  "  Cabellism." 


ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

WITH  a  view  to  encouraging  the  progress  of  Imperial  Studies  in  the  schools  of  the 
Empire,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  decided  to  award  every  yeai 
medals  (silver  and  bronze),  and  prizes  of  books,  for  the  best  essays  sent  in  by  boys 
or  girls  who  are  pupils  at  schools  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  outei 
Empire. 

The  competition  for  1918,  which  closed  at  the  end  of  April,  was  a  great  improvemi 
on  that  of  the  previous  year,  no  less  than  290  essays  being  sent  in.     The  adjudicator 
of  the  prizes  was  Professor  H.  E.  Egerton,  Beit  Professor  of  Colonial  History,  0 
The  results,    which    were    announced   at   the   Council   Meeting    on    July   30,    were 
follows :— • 
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CLASS  "  A."    (16  years  old  or  over.) 
First  Prize  :  Silver  Medal  and  Books  to  value  of  £3  3a. 

Alfred  Mervyn  Davies,  Bishops  Stortford  College,  Herts; 
Second  Prize :  Books  to  the  value  of  £2  2s. 

Evelyn  Mary  Moore*  The  County  Secondary  School,  Fulhani; 
Honourable  Mention : — 

Clive  S.  S.  Burt,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Molly  Pogerty,  Bournemouth  High  School. 

Stephen  Charles  Neill,  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 

Elizabeth  Dilys  Powell,  Bournemouth  High  School. 

Douglas  Barnes  Lott,  Sherborne  School,  Dorset. 

Thomas  Malcolm  Knox,  Liverpool  Institute. 

Florence  Dorothy  Wooldridge,  The  County  Secondary  School,  Fulhani. 

CLASS  "  B."     (Over  13  years  old  and  under  16.) 
First  Prize :  Bronze  Medal  and  Books  to  the  value  of  £2  2s. 

Constance  E.  Holmes,  Westminster  Road  County  Schools,  Liverpool. 
Second  Prize  :  Books  to  the  value  of  £1  11s.  Qd. 

Edmund  Erskine  Macpherson,  Sherborne  School,  Dorset. 
Honourable  Mention : — 

Albert  Edward  King,  Waitaki  Boys'  High  School,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

H.  W.  Parish,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Kathleen  Alice  Lee,  Bellenden  Road  L.C.C.  Higher  Grade  School,  Peckham,  S.E. 

Beatrice  Harriet  Hughesdon,  Rolls  Road  L.C.C.  School,  South  Bermondsey. 

Maurice  C.  Hollis,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

George  Pugsley,  Waterloo  St.  L.C.C.  School,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Margery  Birch,  Colston's  Girls'  School,  Bristol. 

Honor  Evelyn  Austin  Northcott,  Royal  School,  Bath. 

Frederick  Charles  Bennett,  Brisbane  Grammar  School,  Queensland. 

Doris  Grayson,  Girls'  County  School,  Durham. 

Florence  A.  Isittene  Bell,  Girls'  College,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Roger  A.  Baskerville  Mynors,  Eton  College,  Windsor. 

Laura  Haschick,  M'tyintyini  School,  P.O.  Embinzana,  South  Africa. 

The  subject  for  Class  "A"  was  "A  Comparison  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Empires  of  the  Past'*;  and  for  Class  "  B,"  "The  Work  of  David  Livingstone  as  an 
Empire  Builder." 

NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED : 

Honorary  Fellow.— Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  G.C.B.,  O.C.V.O.,  D.8.0. 
Resident  Fellows  (126) : 

Percy  Banfield,  Roy  H.  Barwick,  E.  Lindsay  Blee,  Christopher  E.  Buckle,  William 
B.  Cairns,  Hon.  J.  D.  Connolly,  Lieut.  Hugh  Conder,  R.N.V.R.,  Tom  B.  Johnson, 
L.  Castleton  Knight,  Herbert  B.  0,  Larkin,  Wittiam  B.  Pickering,  Captain  Robert  0. 
Raynor,  M.B.E.,  Montagu  J.  Bendatt,  M.A.,  Edward  W.  Touboul,  Lieut.  Percy  S. 
Woodroffe. 

BIRMINGHAM.— Wittiam  K.  Beveridge,  Wittiam  C.  M.  James. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— Copt.  B.  0.  Barnes. 

MANCHESTER.— Charles  E.  Abbott,  Wittiam,  H.  Agar,  Joseph  Baker,  Norman  Balm- 
Jord,  Walter  H.  Barratt,  S.  E.  Bedell,  Joseph  Benson,  Robert  Birtwistle,  John  Black, 
John  Boddan,  Cecil  0.  Botham,  Arthur  P.  Bowes,  Sidney  C.  Brewster,  Henry  Brockkbank, 
Wittiam  M.  Buck,  Gfeorge  E.  Burgess,  John  Catteratt,  Joseph  Coops,  Charles  Cornall, 
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Cragg,  V.  Herbert  D&acon,  Frederick  Dearden,  George  E'veratt,  Harry  0.  Everatt, 
Alexzndsr  K.  Fergusson,  James  A.  I.  Fergwsson,  Robert  Forrester,  Norman  R.  Freeborn, 
Dzvid  Golfgher,  Anvfs  Grimshaw,  Frederic  J.  Hall,  Wittiam  T.  Hall,  Joseph  8.  Har- 
g  reaves,  James  Hartley,  George  G.  Hazlitt,  Lieut.-Col.  George  B.  Hey  wood,  Henry  Higham, 
James  G.  Hitt,  Thomas  .  H.  Hill,  William  Hope,  Frederick  N.  Horton,  Percy  Hothersatt, 
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Percy  V.  White,  William  Ernest  White,  Herbert  Whittaker,  Thomas  Wyldbore.  \ 

SUSSEX  BRANCH.—  Rbv.  J.  P.  Bacon-Phittips,  Harry  A.  Baily,  J.P.,  Alfred  A. 
Bilhfine-Bik&r,  Colbnel  Edward  A.  Bruce,  Alderman  Herbert  Garden  (Mayor  of  Brighton), 
Robert  Carpenter,  Frederick  E.  Cobb,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  B.  Ousack-Smith,  K.C.M.G., 
Major  Henry  P.  T.  Dickens,  Sir  William  B.  Gentle,  Joseph  H.  Goodhart,  Arthur  F.  Griffith, 
M.A.,  Alfred  King,  Mus.  Doc.,  Admiral  Sir  George  King-Hall,  K.C.B-.,  Percy  Martindale, 
John  Madfogordato,  Wttliam  W.  Palmer,  Rev.  Prebendary  Canon  Fnmci's  D.  Pierce, 
Henry  D.  Roberts,  M.B.E.,  Charles  A.  Rhibi'e,  Ccqptain  Wittiam  W.  Sandeman,  Alderman 
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George  C.  Walker,  K.C.S.I.,  Lieut.-Colonel  Augwtus  C.  Woolley. 
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AUSTRALIA..  —  Captain  Harold  J.  T.  Berryman  (Sydney),  James  D.  MacDonald 
(Sydney),  James  Peddle  (Sydney),  James  T.  Shaw  (Sydney),  Claude  Statham  (Wottongong), 
Samuel  G.  Thorp  (Sydney) 

NEW    ZEALAND.—  Wittiam  G.  Hannah  (Dunedin). 

CANADA.—  William  H.  B.  Aikins,  M.D.  (Toronto),  Harry  B.  Anderson,  M.D. 
(Toronto),  C.  L.  Bedson  (Toronto),  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Chapman  (Morden,  Man.),  Rev. 
George  S.  Easton  (Ailsa  Crag,  Ont.)  Ward  C.  Hughson  (Ottawa),  Arthur  J.  Johnson, 
M.B.,  M.R.C.S.  (Toronto),  Edmund  E.  King,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Captain  Robert  J. 
Moore. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Captain  Arthur  S.  Atkins  (Cape  Town),  George  Reynolds-Clark 
(Cape  Town),  Albert  Early  (Windsorton),  Major  H.  S.  J.  L.  Hemming,  D.S.O.,  Lieut. 
Mervyn  D.  W.  Jeffreys  (Bulawayo),  John  B.  Reiser  (Windsorton),  Arthur  T.  Tatham 
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GOLD  COAST  COLONY.—  Richard  Bland,  John  Pritchard,   William  E.  Smith. 

MAURITIUS.—  Thomas  J.  Cowin. 

NIGERIA.  —  Richard  J.  Barland,  Ernest  A.  Kendall,  Percy  Williams. 

NYASALAND,  —  Lieut.  John  Madden,  Alexander  W.  Pittans. 

WEST  INDIES.—  Major  Alfred  E.  A.  Harragin  (Trinidad),  Captain  Harold  M.  S. 
Haughton  (Jamaica). 
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George  H.  Clarke  (Buenos  Aires),  Charles  W.  Drabble  (Buenos  Aires),  William  C.  Dunn 
(Buznos  Aires),  William  J.  Garnett  (Buenos  Aires),  Arthur  S.  Gibbs  (Buenos  Aires), 
R.  B.  Gregg  (Buenos  Aires),  Frederick  Maitland  Heriot  (Buenos  Aires),  Arthur  G.  Hicks, 
Brian  Hope  (Buenos  Aires),  Herbert  Hume  (Buenos  Aires),  Herbert  G.  Jackson  (Buenos 
Aires),  Griffith  D.  Jones  (Buenos  Aires),  Alfred  J.  Knight  (Curuzu  Cualia),  Hugh 
Lively  (Santa  Cruz),  John  MacDonald  (Buenos  Aires),  John  A.  Meelboom  (Buenos 
Aires),  Jonas  W.  Morris,  M.D.  (Buenos  Aires),  H.  F.  Orton  (Buenos  Aires),  Colonel 
Wittiam  B.  Palmer  (Buenos  Aires),  Hugh  L.  Randolph  (Buenos  Aires),  Captain  Frank 
W.  Romer  (Buenos  Aires),  Charles  H.  Russell  (Buenos  Aires),  T.  G.  Russell  (Buenos 
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Contractors  to 
His  Majesty's 
Government. 


TO  Mm  MAjnrv  TMI  QUUN 


Hf  R  MAJIITV  QUMN  AUXANDHA 

9 


FACTORY: 

GUIDE   BRIDGE, 

Nr.  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

The  Largest  Factory  In   England  exclusively  making   First-class  Sewing 
Machines  for  Domestic  Use  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 


We  are  practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  not 
merely  clothe  them,  and  depend  upon  their  introduction 
and  recommendation.  Come  to  us  and  we  will  give 
you  good  cut!  good  workmanship!  and  good  materials! 


ROSS,    TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 

Inventors   and    Specialists  in 
Naval  &  Military  Equipment 

32  Old  Bond  St. 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.AF. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


And  EXETER 

-       1312  Mayfaiv 


Your  uniform  perfectly  fitted  at  strictly  moderate  charges. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  to  Cadets  and  others  just  obtaining  their 
commissions.  Government  priority  cloths  at  controlled  prices. 
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can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  in  Chinese,  Turkish,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindustani,  &c.  All  applications  should  bo  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.G.  2.  Among  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 

"THE  LEAGUE  OP  NATIONS."      By  VISCOUNT  GBEY  cf  Fallodon,  K.G.      "All  must  learn 

the  lesson  of  this  War.      The  United  States  and   the   Allies   cannot  save  the  world 

irom    militarism    unless   Germany    learns   the    lesson    thoroughly   and  completely." 

15  pp.     Oxford  University  Press. 
"  GERMAN  INTRIGUES  IN  PERSIA."     The  Diary  of  a  German  Agent.      The  Neidermayer 

expedition  through  Persia  to  Afghanistan  and  India.     Translated  from  the  German. 

40  pp.    London  :    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"THE  GERMAN  PIRATE,"  his  methods  and  record.    By  "AJAX."     "Accounts  of  German 

submarine  exploits  .  .  .  compiled  from  British  Admiralty  documents  and  the  sworn 

statements  of  survivors  .  .  .  set  down  without  exaggeration  or  unfair  comment." 

120  pp.     London:  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd. 
"  ARMENIA  AND   THE   WAR."    By   A.    P.    HACOBIAN.     Viscount   Bryce,  in   his  preface, 

says :  "  The  author  of  this  book  speaks  with  intimate  knowledge  as  well  as  with 

patriotic  feeling,  and  states   the  case  of   his    countrymen  with    a    moderation   well 

fitted  to  inspire  confidence."     200  pp.    London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"  THE    GLORY  OF  ZEEBRUGGE  AND  THE  '  VINDICTIVE  '."    By    KEBLF,    HOWARD.    With 

the  official  narrative  of  the  operations  at  Zeebrugge  and   Ostend.     64   pp.    Chatto 

&  Windus. 
"DR.    MUHLON'S    EVIDENCE."    Revelations    by  an    Ex-Director    of    Krupp's.     Text    of 

Dr.    Muhlon's    Memorandum  and    of   hia    Letter    to    Herr    von    Bethmann    Hollweg. 

12  pp.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"THE  PIRATE'S  PROGRESS."     By  WILLIAM  ARCHER.     "A  sketch  of  the  gradual  decline 

in    Germany's    employment    of    the    U-boat,    from    honourable    to    dishonourable, 

and  finally  to  atrocious  uses."     London :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
"THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    BARBARIANS."     By    PIERRE    LOTI.    Illustrated.    A  simple   and 

moving   picture   of   the   devastation   wrought    by   the   Germans   in    France.    21    t>p. 

London :    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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Argentine. —fencer  Williams,  Capt.  W.  O.  Dfaon,  E.  H.  Stanley,  E.  TeUbutt,  T.  H. 
Marston,  Brian  tiope  and  Mrs.  Hope.  British  North  Borneo. — Lieut.-Col.  E.  Cobb.  British 
Guiana.— J.  M.  Fleming.  Ceylon.— Cf.  H.  GoUedige.  Fiji— Sir  E.  B.  Sweet  Escott, 
K.C.M.G.,  0.  Gordon.  Gold  Coast.— E.  C.  Harvey,  A.  V.  Watson,  A.  Goldbury,  L. 
Lloyd  Roberts,  A.  P.  Reeve,  L.  J.  Wilmoth,  G.  C.  May,  C.  M.  Moir.  India.— F.  L. 
Brown  Constable.  Hong  Kong.— D.  V.  Steavenson.  Nigeria— G.  J.  F.  Tomlinson,  W 
Shiels  Gray,  Herbert  Shaw.  Northern  Rhodesia.  A.  L.  H.  Gotley.  South  Africa.— A. 
Blofield  Walker,  T.  C.  Moore.  Sierra  Leone.— E.  E.  0.  Johnson,  I.S.O.  Seychelles.— 
Lieut.-Col  C.  R.  M.  O'Brien,  C.M.G. 

DEPARTURES. 

Australia.— Dr.  M.  H.  Southwick,  M.  S.  Hawker.  Argentine.— H.  G.  Roberts.  British 
East  Africa.— G.  F.  Bail,  Alex.  Smith.  British  Guiana.— Hon.  J.  M.  Reid.  Brazil.— 
A.  L.  Gillam.  Canada— Capt.  E.  M.  Bunvash.  Gold  Coast.— A.  E.  Botley,  Dr.  F.  *>. 
Harper.  Malay  States.^/.  W.  Goldthorp.  New  Zealand.— James  Hardy,  W.  E.  Brown, 
Lieut.-Col  D.  S.  Wylie,  C.M.G.  Nigeria— C.  Hornby-Porter,  W.  Quin.  Italy.— C. 
Gilbertson. 
Inquiries  addressed  to  the  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  will  be  found  on  p.  ix; 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES   AND   COMMENTS. 

DURING  the  past  month  the  Allies  have  vastly  improved  their 
position  on  the  Western  Front.  There  has  been  no  respite  in  the 

harrying  of  the  Germans ;  but  as  the  incidence  of  the 
e  We  n  ]D]OW  jiag  continually  shifted  from  point  to  point,  it 

is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  made.  Not 
the  least  spectacular  advance  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  American  Army, 
which,  on  September  12,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  "  pinching  off  " 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  while  the  French  attacked  at  the  apex.  So 
efficiently  was  the  work  carried  out,  that  within  thirty-six  hours  the 
wedge  had  disappeared,  with  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  taken  prisoners.  This  achievement  counted  for  more  than  the 
actual  military  gain  ;  it  marked  the  debut  of  the  American  Army  "  on 
its  own  "  in  the  Allied  line,  and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  brought 
home  to  the  Germans  an  appreciation  of  the  ultimate  significance  of 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  War.  The  belief  has  been 
fostered  among  the  deluded  peoples  of  the  Central  Alliance  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Americans  would  never  be  able  to  transfer  their  man 
power  to  Europe,  and  secondly,  that  such  hastily  improvised  troops 
would  be  of  no  military  value,  if  they  should  come.  To  both  com- 
placent theories  the  lie  has  now  been  given,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
refutation  has  been  to  the  liking  of  neither  the  German  military 
authorities  nor  to  the  German  public.  Since  then  the  whole  western 
theatre  is  now  ablaze,  and  it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the 
German  armies,  in  ppite  of  the  massive  protection  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  now  pierced  in  many  places,  are  in  a  precarious  po-ition. 

SEPTEMBER  has  proved  a  mensis  mirabilis  for  the  Allies.     While 

Marshal   Foch  was   hustling  the  Germans  back  to  the  Hindenburg 

Line,  and  capturing  sectors  of  even  that  formidable 

y*ct°ries  in     barrier,  great  events  unrolled  themselves  in  the  East. 

On  September  15  an  offensive  was  launched  along  the 

2n 
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whole  of  the  Macedonian  front,  and,  thanks  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Serbians,  backed  by  the  very 
effective  support  of  British  and  Greek  forces  in  the  Doiran  district, 
within  a  fortnight  had  compelled  the  Bulgarians  to  sign  an  armistice 
by  which  they  ceased  to  be  a  belligerent  nation.  Their  line  had  been 
broken,  demoralisation  had  set  in  both  among  the  troops  and  among 
the  home  population,  and  the  Allies  were  already  on  Bulgarian  soil. 
A  no  less  cogent  reason  for  their  desire  to  negotiate  was  the  disillusion- 
ment that  had  overtaken  them  in  regard  to  Germany.  Even  more 
dramatic  was  the  British  success  in  Palestine.  General  Allenby 
attacked  on  September  19.  In  less  than  a  week,  the  forces  immedi- 
ately opposed  to  him  had  ceased  to  be  armies  in  being.  Within 
another  week  Damascus  had  been  captured,  over  S3venty  thousand 
Turks  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  the  liberation  of  Palestine  was 
complete. 

THE  Berlin  Government  must  have  realised  in  July  that  all  hope 
of  a  German  victory  on  the  Western  Front  had  to  be  definitely  aban- 
doned. A  peace  offensive  was,  accordingly,  prepared  ; 
and,  after  a  preliminary  barrage  of  the  heaviest  fire 
that  could  be  concentrated  by  the  highest  military  and 
political  authorities  (including  the  Emperor  and  Field-Marshal  Hin- 
denburg),  was  duly  launched  in  the  form  of  an  Austrian  Note  to  belli- 
gerent and  neutral  Powers.  The  Austrian  Government  claimed  that 
the  distance  between  the  conceptions  of  the  two  sides  had  on  the  whole 
grown  less,  and  that  a  certain  agreement  relative  to  the  general  basic 
principles  of  a  world  peace  had  manifested  itself.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  a  confidential  and  non-binding  conference  to  be  held,  on  the 
general  conditions  of  peace,  in  a  neutral  country.  At  the  same  time 
Germany  made  a  definite  offer  of  peace  to  Belgium  on  terms  that  would 
neutralise  Belgian  territory  for  the  remainder  of  the  War,  and  make 
the  restoration  of  her  political  and  economic  independence  dependent 
on  the  restoration  of  the  German  colonies  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
pre-War  commercial  treaties  between  Belgium  and  Germany.  No 
reference  was  made  to  an  indemnity  or  reparation.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers  to  gain 
in  the  Peace  Chamber  what  they  have  lost  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword,  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Allies,  with  a  spontaneity  and 
unanimity  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  have  been  lost  upon  the 
Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
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FOR  members  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  Austrian  Note 

has  been  vested  with  a   special  interest,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 

afforded  by  the  Institute's  luncheon  to  the  Overseas 
Rejection.  •.*.  , 

Press  Delegates  to  make  a  verbal  reply  to  these  palpably 

insincere  overtures  for  peace.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  there 
had  been  no  War  Cabinet  discussion  of  the  Note,  and  that  what  he 
was  going  to  say  must  be  taken  as  the  individual  utterance  of  a 
member  of  the  Government,  made  upon  "  the  spur  of  the  moment." 
In  spite  of  this  qualification,  no  doubt  was  left  in  the  minds  of  hia 
audience,  as  he  elaborated  his  merciless  criticism  of  the  actions  and 
utterances  of  the  Central  Powers,  that  they  were  listening  to  the 
tenor,  if  not  the  terms,  of  the  official  reply  to  the  "  Peace  "  Note. 
The  conclusion  that  Mr.  Balfour  arrived  at,  and  which  has  since  been 
endorsed  by  the  Governments  and  public  opinion  of  all  the  Allied 
Countries,  was  that  the  Note  did  not  represent  an  honest  desire  among 
our  enemies  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  on  terms  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Allies  to  accept,  but  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  weaken  forces 
which  are  proving  too  strong  for  the  Central  Powers  in  the  field. 
For  this  reason  the  Austrian  overture  could  only  be  rejected;  and 
by  none  of  the  Allies  will  it  have  been  more  effectively  repudiated 
than  by  President  Wilson,  in  the  few  dozen  words  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  American  Government  "  had  repeatedly  and  with  entire 
candour  stated  the  terms  upon  which  the  United^States  would  "consider 
peace,  and  can  and  will  entertain  no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a 
matter  concerning  which  it  has  made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain." 

NOT  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  was  his 
reference  to  the  future  of  Germany's  former  colonies.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  public  opinion,  both  at  Home  and  Overseas, 
A  Plain  would  hardly  endorse  the  suggestion  that,  in  regard 
to  this  particular  question,  Great  Britain's  "  position 
and  purpose  "  had  been  made  quite  as  plain  as  could  be  desired. 
Certainly,  since  any  formal  enunciation  of  Great  Britain's  or  the 
Allies'  war  aims,  we  have  had  references  to  the  fate  of  the  German 
colonies  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  by  General  Smuts,  both  members  of,  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  which  have  sounded  more  as  a  challenge  to 
any  other  solution,  delivered  under  provocation,  than  as  an  explicit 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  with  some  of  her  Allies  pro- 
posed to  accept  complete  responsibility  for  the  future  administration  of 
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these  territories.  Even  Mr.  Balfour,  while  acknowledging  that  the 
Overseas  Dominions'  interests  are  "  vitally  affected  by  the  subsequent 
allocation  of  the  German  colonies,"  was  unwilling  "  to  discuss  the 
question."  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  claim  for  his  actual 
words  that  he  carried  the  subject  somewhat  farther  than  any  other 
Government  spokesman.  On  the  question  of  the  Colonies,  he  declared, 
"  the  Germans  stand  on  one  side,  and  we  stand  on  the  other,"  and 
he  added  : 

"  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  conversations  can  bridge  over  a 
difference  so  deep,  or  restore  to  the  power  of  Germany  those  unhappy  populations 
which  she  has  misused,  and  give  back  to  Germany  the  control  of  those  naval  bases 
which  would  make  her  the  controller  not  merely  of  the  lines  of  communication  which 
join  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  to  another,  but  would  make  her  the  mistress  of 
the  lines  of  communication  of  the  civilised  world." 

BY  a  process  of  elimination  it  may  be  possible  to  show  that  there  can 

be  no  other  solution  of  this  question  of  the  German  colonies  than  the 

one   which   is   unanimously  desired   by   every  Briton 

overseas  and  practically  every  Briton  at  home.     But 

Delav  *^e  remc*ance  OJQ-  *ne  Par^  °f  the  British  Government 

to  set  at  rest  all  doubt  upon  the  subject  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  is  believed  that  a  more  opportune  moment  than  the 
present  will  occur  for  the  definite  settlement  of  this  and  other  great 
problems  raised  by  the  War.  It  is  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  under- 
stand this  attitude.  Compared  with  the  hustle  that  must  characterise 
the  period  immediately  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  present 
moment  will  appear  restful ;  and  yet  it  is  seemingly  proposed  to  post- 
pone, until  the  eleventh  hour,  the  consideration  of  details  that  may 
require  months  for  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  German  colonies  are 
not  alone  in  this  respect — there  is  the  intricate  solution  of  the  Near 
Eastern  problem,  including  the  delimitation  of  the  Turk's  diminished 
heritage,  and  the  frontier  line  that  will  separate  Italy  from  the  new  Jugo- 
slav State.  It  will  also  be  held  that  the  Allies  are  strangely  dilatory  in 
allowing  the  period  of  a  general  German  retreat  to  approach,  if  not 
actually  to  begin,  without  an  unequivocal  announcement  that  they  will 
not  allow  the  German  system  of  pillage  and  wholesale  destruction  to  be 
continued  indefinitely  with  impunity.  Are  we  to  see,  by  the  time  the 
Germans  are  back  within  their  own  frontiers,  every  inch  of  French, 
Belgian,  Serbian,  Roumanian  and  Russian  soil  from  which  they  will  have 
withdrawn,  devastated,  without  an  effort  to  save  these  lands  ?  Let  it  be 
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made  known  to  the  enemy  public  that,  for  every  piece  of  wilful  de- 
struction perpetrated  from  now  onward,  a  definite  toll  will  be  exacted 
on  German  territory— village  for  village,  town  for  town — and  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  Hun  will  be  to  some  extent  stayed. 

DR.  SOLF,  the  German    "  Colonial "   Secretary,  recently  cited  as 

one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Germans  must  recover  their  colonies  at 

the  end  of  the  War  "  the  merits  which  they  have  shown 

A  amnmg  j  history  in  the  protection  of  the  coloured  races  en- 
Document.  „  •  . 

trusted  to   their  care,      and   also   spoke   of   Germans 

"respecting  humanity  in  the  coloured  races."  Some  insight  into 
the  manner  of  Germany's  "  protection  "  can  now  be  obtained  from  a 
Report  on  the  Natives  of  South- West  Africa  and  their  treatment  by 
Germany,  issued  as  a  Blue  Book.  The  German  administration  and 
German  practices  stand  convicted  by  the  statements  of  Germans  them- 
selves ;  and  the  details  brought  out,  by  the  evidence  of  some  of  those 
who  survived  their  regime  of  organised  barbarism,  complete  the  picture. 
To  those  who  know  neither  Germany  nor  the  Germans,  but  are  inclined 
to  imagine  that  colonies  are  indispensable  to  Germany  and  that  she 
must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  retain  some  of  her  former  overseas 
possessions,  we  would  commend  this  trenchant  narrative.  Germany's 
surplus  population  has  of  late  been  absorbed  in  her  home  industries, 
and  the  volume  of  voluntary  emigration  to  her  colonies  has  always 
been  negligible.  Her  African  empire  was  as  artificial  in  its  growth  as 
her  attempted  colonisation  of  Pacific  islands.  Europe  may  have  been 
ignorant,  at  the  time,  of  what  was  taking  place  in  German  South- West 
Africa,  but  it  can  plead  this  excuse  no  longer.  To  hand  back  to 
Germany  a  square  mile  of  territory,  which  would  entail  the  return  of 
a  single  native  to  German  jurisdiction,  would  make  the  Allied  Powers 
partners  in  German  guilt,  and  would  be  tantamount  to  condoning,  let 
us  say,  the  massacre  of  60,000  Hereros. 

IT  would  be  well  if  the  "  Home  Front  "  were  as  free  from  anxiety 

as  the  general  military  situation,  but  until  the  strike  microbe  has 

been  more  effectively  eliminated,  this  cannot  be  the 

p  e  .  °  case.     The  British  public  at  heart  is  as  sound  as  it 

has  been  throughout    the  War,  and   its  mind  is  set 

a  a    resolutely   as   ever  on  achieving   a  genuine    victory ;    but  the 
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greater  the  confidence  felt  that  the  goal  is  coming  into  sight,  the  more 
easily  do  the  promptings  of  self-interest  seem  to  influence  the  out- 
look of  certain  sections  of  the  people.  This  is  far  from  saying 
that  those  on  strike  or  threatening  to  strike  are  always  to  blame  or 
alone  to  blame.  At  least  in  one  instance  they  have  commanded 
popular  sympathy.  But  the  sequence  in  a  few  weeks  of  omnibus  em- 
ployees, policemen,  and  railwaymen,  actually  on  strike  or  on  the  verge 
of  striking,  has  not  been  an  edifying  experience  for  Great  Britain  ;  and 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  more  spectacular  developments 
only  serve  to  obscure  from  the  public  eye  the  practically  continuous 
strikes  on  a  small  scale  that  ring  the  changes  on  the  different  forms 
of  munition  work.  There  is  no  panacea  for  these  ills ;  much  good 
work  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  by  Government  officials,  who 
unostentatiously  but  none  the  less  effectively  smooth  over  difficulties 
between  employers  and  men,  and  are  instrumental  in  preventing 
many  a  strike.  Their  task  would  often  be  lightened  if  their  recom- 
mendations could  command  the  earlier  attention  of  their  hierarchical 
superiors.  The  gospel  of  tolerance  needs  to  be  preached  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  with  it  must  go  unremitting  spade  work  in  the 
education  of  all  classes  of  the  people  as  to  the  realities  of  the  War. 
It  may  be  thought  that  those  who  have  not  grasped  these  before  the 
fifth  year  of  the  struggle  will  never  be  likely  to  grasp  them.  The 
contention  does  not  necessarily  hold  good.  The  opportunities  en- 
joyed by  the  people  concerned  for  hearing  sound  views  and  having 
them  explained  are  small  in  number  compared  with  the  occasions 
on  which  they  listen  open-mouthed  to  plausible  exponents  of  the  most 
pernicious  doctrines. 


THE  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Rowlatt's  Committee  on  "  Sedition 
in  India  "  has  not  simplified  the  task  of  the  conscientious  student  of 

Indian  affairs  who  hoped  to  draw  up  in  the  light  of 
Two  Indian  ^  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  an  exact  time-table 

of  constitutional  reform  for  India.  Two  more  con- 
tradictory documents,  it  might  appear  from  a  cursory  glance,  have 
never  been  issued  within  a  short  space  of  time  from  the  same  source— 
an  official  one.  While  in  the  first  we  have  our  attention  concentrated 
upon  an  India  qualified  to  take  a  big  advance  all  at  once  'along  the 
road  to  self-government  within  the  British  Empire,  the  second  con- 
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stitutes  a  most  damning  record  of  the  chief  organisers  of  the  movement 
which  has  brought  the  question  of  self -government  to  the  fore.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Rowlatt  Report  draws  the  veil  ruthlessly 
from  the  Indian  Extremists,  and  effectually  puts  out  of  court  their 
claim  to  be  heard  in  the  settlement  of  India's  future.  It  shows  the 
danger  of  playing  into  their  hands,  and,  to  this  extent,  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  Moderates.  For  it  is  the  latter  whom  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  have  had  in  view  as  the  guardians  of  India's 
interests,  of  which  they  must  needs  be  more  genuinely  solicitous 
than  the  revolutionary  who  refuses  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any 
need  for  a  constructive  policy  until  the  work  of  destruction  is  complete. 
Apart,  too,  from  the  purely  Indian  aspect,  the  Rowlafct  Report  reveals 
Germany  at  her  customary  occupation  of  intrigue.  No  revelations 
on  this  subject  can  contain  any  longer  elements  of  surprise ;  but  it 
is  well  that  the  methods  of  our  enemy  should  remain  fresh  in  the 
memory  as  the  War  tends  towards  its  inevitable  end. 


THE  recent  Government  announcement  that  a  policy  of  Imperial 
Preference  has  been  decided  on  has  naturally  given  great  satisfaction, 

as  being  a  visible  sign  of  closer  union.  It  would  have 
mperia  given  still  more  satisfaction  had  one  of  the  Government 

spokesmen  not  watered  it  down  the  week  after  it  was 
made,  and  had  some  further  indication  of  its  extent  and  scope  been 
afforded.  Probably  the  details  have  not  yet  been  determined— one 
remembers  th'at  several  details  of  a  certain  famous  budget  were 
settled  after  the  budget  was  introduced — but  business  men  would  be 
more  than  usually  grateful  if,  in  this  particular  case,  the  Cabinet  could 
make  up  its  mind.  Probably  even  the  Free  Trader,  who  is  now  so 
freely  predicting  ruin,  would  prefer  a  tariff  to  uncertainty.  Everybody 
wants  to  lay  his  plans  for  the  post- War  period ;  but  while  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  remains  obscure,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  do  so.  The  Free  Traders  are,  of  course,  arguing  that  things 
should  be  left  as  they  are,  or  rather  as  they  were ;  but  unfortunately 
for  this  view,  which  would  naturally  receive  a  good  deal  of  support 
not  merely  from  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  around  Free  Trade, 
but  from  that  body  of  conservative  opinion  which  has  no  direct 
connection  with  industrial  conditions,  the  earth  has  not  stood  still 
these  last  four  years. 
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ME.  LLOYD  GEORGE,  who  professes  himself  "  sick  of  programmes," 
nevertheless  sketched  out  at  Manchester,  on  September  12,  a  social 
and  economic  programme  beside  which  the  old  New- 
Parties  -  castle  programme  of  1892  (which  staggered  some 
who  are  not  yet  conscious  of  senile  decay)  must  hide  its  diminished 
head.  There  is  to  be  improved  housing — a  higher  standard  of 
public  health -better  conditions  of  industrial  and  social  life  -State 
organisation  of  certain  industries ;  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  true, 
does  not  mention  the  word  Protection,  or  use  the  actual  phrase, 
"  Imperial  Preference,"  but  he  announces  that  key -industries  are 
to  be  maintained.  Now  these  can  only  be  maintained  in  two 
ways — either  by  a  tariff  or  by  a  bounty ;  and  a  tariff  seems 
to  be  held,  by  all  fiscal  schools  alike,  preferable  to  a  bounty.  More 
important  than  this  matter,  perhaps,  is  the  definition  of  what  is  a 
key -industry.  Mr.  Asquith  is  also  committed,  rather  vaguely,  to  the 
support  of  key-industries.  But  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
yet  produced  a  list ;  and  although  a  phrase  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
statement  suggests  that  key-industries  thus  maintained  are  to  be  run 
by  the  State,  it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  base  any  large 
deductions  on  a  single  (and  possibly  extempore)  sentence. 


THE  Liberal  Party,  in  the  meantime — and  to  some  extent  this 
undoubtedly  applies  to  all  parties  except  the  Labour  party,  which  is 

definitely  committed  to  the  nationalisation  of  indus- 
Proerammes  tr^  an^  *^e  m*erna"fci°nau8ation  of  everything  else— is 

divided  in  opinion  between  those  who  maintain  that 
the  State  should  do  more,  and  those  who  hold  that  private  enterprise 
should  be  restored  to  its  old  pre-eminence.  The  division  of  opinion 
is  not  successfully  concealed  in  the  recent  official  programme  put 
forward  by  the  Liberal  Party  ;  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Union- 
ists would  be  any  more  successful,  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  put 
forward  a  considered  programme,  or  thought  it  worth  while.  It 
is  suggested,  indeed,  by  sardonic  onlookers,  that  every  party  is  so  fully 
occupied  in  angling  for  the  women's  vote,  that  they  have  tempor- 
arily forgotten  their  general  principles,  and  that  the  obscurity  and 
confusion  of  current  politics  are  explained  by  the  still  novel  presence 
of  Eve  in  the  political  Garden  of  Eden.  However  that  may  be,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  Government  can  long  delay  its  decision  in 
the  matter  of  Imperial  Preference,  since,  on  the  reassembling  of  Parli- 
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ament,  either  before  or  after  a  General  Election,  the  subject  will 
have  to  be  discussed  at  length,  now  that  it  has  been  so  definitely 
introduced. 

COMMON-SENSE  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  number  of  rules  and 
regulations  that  were  enacted  when  the  indefinite  prolongation  of 
u  the  War  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  has  prompted  many 

P  bl'  °"10  innovations  that,  in  a  campaign  of  ordinary  length, 
would  never  be  contemplated.  It  will  in  due  course, 
we  may  hope,  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  circumstances  now  responsible 
for  the  separation  of  soldiers  from  their  wives  for  periods  already 
running  into  three  years  and  longer.  The  hard-and-fast  rule  that 
reduces  the  travelling  of  women  overseas  to  a  minimum  would  seem 
to  have  been  relaxed,  in  the  case  of  the  Galway  Castle,  with  tragic 
results,  and  the  disaster  may  render  the  powers  that  be  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  be  obdurate  on  the  point.  But  there  are  many  cases 
which  ought  to  be  considered  on  their  merits,  and  from  a  wider  point 
of  view  than  the  mere  circumstance  that  a  ruling  has  once  been  given. 
It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that  a  number  of  married  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  West  Indies  have  been  separated  from  their  wives  since  1914. 
Even  more  trying  must  be  the  experience  of  the  women  who  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  India  for  an  indefinite  period,  often  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  health,  and  under  conditions  becoming  more  and  more  exacting, 
either  for  financial  reasons,  or  because  the  stoppage  of  civilian  leave 
has  had  the  effect  of  overcrowding  the  hill  stations.  The  question  may 
seem  a  minor  one ;  but,  in  the  aggregate,  the  hardship  entailed  is  not 
inconsiderable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  problem  will  be  taken 
up  sympathetically  by  someone  in  authority. 

THE  attention  of  Fellows  and  Associates  is  special'y  drawn  to  the 
"  Overseas  Empire  Day,"  on  Monday,  October  14,  in  connection  with 

the  "  Feed  the  Guns  "  Campaign,  organised  by  the 
_  ee  „  National  War  Savings  Association,  which  will  take  place 

during  the  coming  fortnight  in  a  camouflaged  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  Day  is  being  arranged  by  a  committee  represent  ng  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  the  British  Empire  League,  the  Victoria 
League,  and  the  Overseas  Club.  Bands  of  all  the  Dominion  Forces 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in  attendance,  and  well-known  speakers  will  exhort 
the  hesitating  investor  to  seek  the  bubble  reputation,  e'en  at  th« 
cannon's  mouth,  by  depositing  therein  a  hearty  meal  of  War  Bonds. 
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THE  consolidation  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  into  a  Greater 
Canada  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  imagination,  the  practical  mind,  and 
the  national  spirit  of  Canadians,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Mother  Country.  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why. 
in  my  opinion,  a  commercial  and  political  union  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
Canada,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  of  the  Mother 
Country.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  statesmen  in  all  these  countries,  that 
because  of  her  burden  of  local,  colonial,  and  foreign  affairs  in  the  past,  the 
Mother  Country  has  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  British  West  Indies.  After 
peace  is  declared,  there  will  be  added  to  these  burdens  an  enormous  war  debt 
and  the  reconstruction  of  home  affairs  ;  but  if  the  British  West  Indies  became 
an  important  part  of  the  Dominion,  the  Mother  Country  would  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  giving  to  these  Hands  the  attention  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  if  they  are  to  "  come  into  their  own."  As  to  the  fear  expressed  that, 
she  would  suffer  commercial  loss  by  Canada  having  the  free  entry  into  the  market 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  I  believe  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  This  con- 
federation should  rather  increase  the  trade  that  the  Mother  Country  is  now 
enjoying  in  these  Islands,  because  of  their  greater  purchasing  power,  due  to 
the  development  resulting  from  Canadian  enterprise  and  the  investment  of 
Canadian  capital.  As  this  confederation  would  establish  the  Canadian  tariff 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  Great  Britain's  producers  would  then  have  a 
preference  over  foreign  countries  which  is  not  granted  to  them  by  the  present 
Governments  of  the  British  West  Indies.  With  respect  to  the  political  im- 
portance of  this  consolidation  of  British  possessions  in  North  America  into  one 
Dominion,  the  Great  War  has  made  it  clear  that  the  Mother  Country  can  be 
strengthened  only  as  her  Dominions  and  scattered  possessions  are  strengthened 
and  become  consolidated. 

Canada  at  present  has  no  tropical  territory,  and  if  she  is  to  approach  an 
equal  footing  with  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  variety  of  climate  and 
products,  she  will  need  to  include  within  her  Dominion  these  rich  tropical 
Islands.  Lying  as  they  do  at  the  crossing  of  the  trade  routes  between  Europe 
and  Panama  and  North  and  South  America,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
through  their  zone  there  must  in  the  future  pass  much  of  the  world's  trade, 
they  are  of  great  strategic  importance. 

.  As  to  the  British  West  Indies,  they  would  then  be  part  of  a  rich,  young, 
northern  nation,  whose  energy  and  capital  would  develop  their  productive 
soil,  increase  their  transportation,  give  them  free  entry  into  the  ever-growing 
market  of  Canada,  enable  them  to  hold  their  present  market  with  other  countries, 
and,  in  addition,  participate  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  advantageous  reciprocity 
treaties  Canada  is  able  to  make  in  foreign  markets — particularly  the  United 
States — because  of  her  boundless  wealth  and  natural  resources.  Under 
this  consolidation  they  would  retain  their  old  traditions  and  what  they  hold 
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dear  of  their  history  and  achievements,  through  a  system  of  local  government 
similar  to  their  present  administration. 

Confederation  between  the  British  West  Indies  and  Canada  would  be  an 
additional  incentive  for  Newfoundland  to  enter  the  Dominion.  She  could 
not  afford  to  remain  out  of  this  consolidation  of  British  possessions  and  thus 
lose  the  full  advantage  of  direct  steamship  service  and  free  trade  with  this 
ever -increasing  market  of  2,000,000  consumers  of  her  staple  commodity,  fish. 
She  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  importing  direct,  free  of  duty 
and  at  a  low  cost  of  transportation,  sugar,  molasses,  and  fruits. 

To  turn  now  to  specific  objections  urged  against  confederation.  Doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  whether,  after  full  discussion,  either  side  really  desires 
the  union  (political  as  well  as  commercial). 

History  has  proved  the  instability  and  changeableness  of  purely  commercial 
treaties  between  these  countries  ;  therefore,  there  should  be  not  only  a  com- 
mercial union,  but  a  political  as  well,  so  that  the  machinery  would  be  provided 
for  adjusting  and  binding  together  their  commercial  ties  and  mutual  aspirations. 
While  the  union  into  a  separate  Dominion  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  a 
commercial  or  reciprocity  treaty  between  some  or  all  of  the  Islands,  have  been 
attempted  in  the  past,  I  do  not  think  a  political  and  commercial  union  of  all 
the  Islands  with  Canada  has  ever  been  officially  submitted  to  any  Government 
of  these  countries.  It  would,  therefore,  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  estimate 
accurately  what  the  public  sentiment  would  be  when  the  facts  and  advantages 
are  clearly  placed  before  the  people  ;  but  judging  from  what  has  been  said  by 
representative  men  of  these  countries,  and  the  interest  expressed  in  the  Canadian 
and  West  India  Press,  I  believe  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  subject  of  this 
union  would  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Canadian  and  West  Indian 
people.  I  would  venture  to  refer  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  on  this  question. 

When  the  question  of  this  Confederation  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ottawa  in  the  winter  of  1917,  Sir  George  Foster,  the  acting  Premier, 
said  :  "  The  Dominion  Government  would  look  favourably  on  the  proposal, 
but  any  movement  in  this  direction  must  emanate  from  the  West  India  Islands 
themselves,"  adding,  "  the  string  of  the  latch  is  always  on  the  outside,  and  the 
light  is  always  burning  in  the  window."  The  Prime  Minister,  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sir  Kobert  Borden,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  takes  even  a  stronger 
position  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  these  British  possessions.  The 
Times  of  March  14, 1917,  in  an  editorial  endorsing  an  article  by  the  writer  which 
advocated  Confederation  between  Canada,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  New- 
foundland, summed  up  the  attitude  of  the  Mother  Country,  in  its  opinion,  as 
follows  : — "  The  British  Sovereign,  Parliament,  and  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain 
would  entirely  welcome  such  a  political  union.  The  tide  is  setting  strongly 
towards  a  closer  union  of  the  Empire.  The  amalgamation  under  a  single  federal 
government  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies  would  be  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  same  direction."  Earl  Grey,  not  long  before  his  death,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  said  :  "  A  commercial  and  political  union  of  these  countries 
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would  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  interests  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Empire." 

Again,  doubts  and  fears  have  been  expressed  with  respect  to  "  th?  Government 
of  the  Islands  being  improved  by  Canada  having  federal  control  of  same,  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  West  Indies  having  a  common  citizenship  with  Canadians." 
But  there  need  be  no  change  in  the  present  system  of  government  for  their  local 
affairs.  Their  international  and  foreign  affairs,  tariffs,  post-office,  marine 
and  fisheries  departments,  and  public  works,  would  become  centralised  in  the 
Federal  Government  at  Ottawa,  whsre  they  would  have  certain  representation. 

As  to  the  difficulties  of  citizenship,  the  difference  in  colour  and  race  should 
not  make  it  so  very  much  harder  for  Canada  to  govern,  under  these  suggested 
terms  of  union,  than  it  is  for  England  now.  Their  present  limited  franchise, 
which  is  working  satisfactorily  in  the  Islands,  because  of  their  geographical 
position  and  climatic  conditions,  which  do  not  produce  agitators  as  in  a  northern 
climate,  need  not  necessarily  be  enlarged.  I  do  not  th:nk  the  supposition  that 
a  large  number  of  West  Indians  would  leave  their  homes  and  emigrate  to  Canada 
after  confederation  is  well  founded,  because  they  would  then  have  no  greater 
inducement  to  invade  our  Dominion  than  ttny  have  at  p;esent.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  extra  demand  for  labour  resulting  from  confederation  would,  in 
addition  to  climatic  conditions,  be  sufficient  inducement  to  keep  these  natives 
in  their  own  more  congenial  surroundings. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  representative  coloured  men  in  the  British  West  Indies 
are  found  graduates  of  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
editors,  doctors,  lawyers,  who  are  a  credit  to  th^ir  professions,  and  who  would 
grace  the  floor  of  iny  parliament.  The  interchange  of  ideas  between  such  men 
fini  Canadian  statesmen  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  I  have  found  th~> 
coloured  people  of  the  British  West  Indies  gentle,  kindly  of  feeling,  sensitive, 
and  receptive  of  enlightenment,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  do  much  to  broaden 
Canadians,  if  they  assumed  the  responsibility  of  adding  these  Islands  to  their 
Dominion. 

The  failure  to  bring  about  successful  commercial  treaties  between  Canada 
and  tha  British  West  Indies  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty of  accomplishing  political  union.  In  my  judgment,  this  failure  has  been 
due  to  the  lack  of  machinery  and  support  for  making  the  commercial  interests 
mutual,  workable,  and  permanent,  which  conditions  would  be  established  by  a 
political  union.  As  an  illustration  of  the  above  objection,  the  case  of  Trinidad 
has  been  mentioned.  That  Island,  when  about  to  close  a  reciprocity  t  eaty 
with  Canada  in  1900,  withdrew,  and  from  the  Islanders'  own  point  of  view, 
I  think,  they  were  perfectly  justified.  Why  should  an  Island,  selling  the  major 
portion  of  its  products  to  the  United  States,  lay  itself  open  to  discrimination 
through  a  hostile  tariff,  by  giving  preference  to  Canada,  which,  because  of  having 
no  political  interest  in  the  Island,  would  be  unable  to  protect  it  ? 

The  present  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  some  of  the  Islands, 
I  understand,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  because  those  Islands,  not  grant- 
ing Canada  any  preference,  are  receiving  the  same  concessions,  and  on  this 
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account  the  treaty  is  likely  to  be  annulled — another  evidence  of  the  instability 
and  unsatisfactory  results  of  a  commercial  union  without  a  political  tie. 

In  1915  Canada  imported  tropical  products  to  the  value  of  $80,000,000, 
only  one-fifth  of  which  came  direct  from  the  West  Indies.  Most  of  these 
imports,  apart  from  sugar,  reached  our  markets  through  the  United  States, 
and  the  steamers  delivering  them  were  bound  to  have  their  return  cargoes 
made  up  of  United  States  products  rather  than  Canadian.  Conversely,  Canada 
exports  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica  alone  only  one-tenth  of  the  flour  consumed 
there.  However,  even  under  present  unsatisfactory  commercial  treaties  and 
lack  of  direct  transportation  facilities,  the  exports  from  Canada  to  the  West 
Indies  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  imports 
have  increased  from  about  $8,000,000  to  $21,000,000.  If  our  consumption 
of  tropical  products  increased  at  the  same  ratio,  in  ten  years  they  would  amount 
to  $50,000,000.  From  these  facts  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
advantageous  trade  that  would  be  established  between  Canada  and  the  British 
West  Indies  under  Confederation,  when  there  would  be  free  interchange  of 
commerce  and  increased  direct  steamship  communication. 

The  limited  steamship  service  now  established  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  confined  to  the  ports  of  Halifax  and  St.  John,  would  be 
supplemented  by  fast  cold-storage  boats,  with  modern  equipment  for  carrying 
passengers,  fruit,  and  early  vegetables,  which  would  run  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  great  centres  of  Canadian  population ;  also  by  slower  boats  carrying 
imperishable  tropical  products,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  &c.  When 
navigation  is  closed,  these  St.  Lawrence  boats  would  be  diverted  to  Halifax 
and  St.  John,  and  with  the  present  maritime  service,  the  terminal  facilities 
at  Halifax  (on  which  the  Dominion  Government  will  spend  about  $25,000,000), 
wtnre  three  transcontinental  lines  of  railway  will  run,  will  offer  exceptional 
facilities  for  direct  transportation  of  cargoes  of  tropical  products,  through  the 
rich  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  to  the  Great  West,  all  the  year.  I  believe 
it  would  be  found  feasible  for  the  slower,  cold  storage  boats,  on  their  way  from 
the  West  Indies,  before  going  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  touch  at  a  port  in  New- 
foundland, and  after  discharging  their  products  for  that  country,  have  loaded 
on  them  fresh  fish  from  the  Newfoundland  cold-storage  plants,  for  delivery  to 
the  large,  growing  markets  of  Uppei*  Canada  and  the  West.  On  their  return 
voyage  to  the  West  Indie?,  these  boats,  after  discha  ging  the  Canadian  freight 
for  Newfoundland,  could  fill  that  space  with  dry  fish,  thus  giving  the  New- 
foundland merchants  and  fishermen  regular,  frequent,  and  direct  facilities  of 
transportation  to  these  Islands  of  the  products  of  their  marine  fields,  which 
possess  such  boundless  wealth,  and  supplying  the  people  of  the  West  Indies 
with  this  much  desired  article  of  food  in  greater  quantities. 

What  is  of  paramount  impo  tance  in  thi§  Confederation  is  the  strategical 
position  of  these  British  West  Indies,  lying  as  they  do  in  the  pathway  of  trade 
routes  between  North  and  South  America,  with  Jamaica  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Panama  Canal,  upon  which  the  future  development  of  British  Columbia 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depend.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the 
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safety  and  future  economic  development  of  the  Empire,  that  these  British 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  should  be  strengthened  and  consolinated. 

We  are  bound  to  realise  more  and  more  how  much  the  world  depends  upon 
tropical  products,  and  that  the  great  rivalry  of  the  future  will  be  for  the  control 
of  the  tropics.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  -United  States  securing  control 
of  important  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  looking 
for  more.  The  Canada — West  India  Magazine  published  statistics  showing 
that  more  American  goods  were  sold  to  the  West  Indies  in  1916  than  to  the 
entire  continent  of  South  America.  The  West  Indies,  including  Porto  Eico, 
bought  in  1916  seven  times  the  value  of  goods  made  in  the  United  States  that 
China  bought,  with  its  four  hundred  million  inhabitants.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  is  it  not  about  time  that  we  should  awaken  to  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping the  British  West  Indies  with  Canadian  capital  and  energy,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  as  much  of  this  tropical  trade  as  possible  within  the 
Empire  ? 

Having  regard  to  the  future  growth  of  Canada,  I  would  again  urge  the 
importance  of  our  Dominion  carefully  weighing  not  only  the  mutual  commercial 
advantages  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  outline,  but  also  the  strategical  im- 
portance which  the  Caribbean  Sea  will  acquire  in  the  near  future.  Canada  should 
not  lose  the  opportunity,  if  it  were  offered  her,  of  rounding  off  her  Dominion 
into  a  Greater  Canada,  by  acquiring  this  tropical  territory  larger  in  area  than 
the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  with  double  its  population,  providing  it  would 
be  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Our  Dominion,  while 
paying  the  largest  price  in  this  war  of  any  child  of  the  Mother  Country, 
has  not,  as  a  result  of  her  great  sacrifices,  willingly  made  for  the  Empire  and 
humanity,  added  to  her  territory.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to  there  not  being 
any  German  possessions  in  North  America.  On  the  other  hand,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  acquired  from  the' enemy  tropical  territory 
larger  than  the  German  Empire. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  confederation  with  Canada  should  be  preceded 
by  a  separate  Dominion  of  the  British  West  Indies,  or  by  commercial  union 
between  these  Islands.  Many  official  and  unofficial  attempts  have  been  made 
during  the  past  hundred  years  or  more  to  establish  a  commercial  or 
political  union  between  these  Islands,  also  a  commercial  union  with  Canada  ; 
but  not  one  has  yet  fully  succeeded.  These  failures  do  not  make  the  outlook 
very  promising  for  the  realisation  of  either  scheme  in  the  near  future.  They 
show  that  such  solutions  of  the  problem  are  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
These  Islands  have  never  been  able  to  unite  on  questions  of  lesser  importance 
than  either  Commerce  or  Politics,  owing  perhaps  to  local  jealousies  or  to  the  fact 
that,  having  too  much  in  common,  there  can  be  no  interchange  of  commerce 
or  ideas.  This  proposed  local  union,  if  it  could  be  achieved,  would  not  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  these  Islands,  nor  place  them  in  a  better  position  to  bargain 
with  Canada  or  tho  Mother  Country,  as  a  well-known  writer  has  stated,  because 
their  power  would  bejsmairand  their  retaliatory  strength  negligible.  I  believe 
the  interests  of  the  British' West  Indies  would  be  best  served  by  their  becoming 
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a  partner  of  a  country  having  a  different  climate  and  different  products,  and 
with  boundless  wealth  in  agricultural,  mineral,  forestal,  and  other  resources. 
Such  a  country  they  will  find  in  Canada,  which  has  a  larger  area  than  the  United 
States.  As  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  has  said,  the  twentieth  century  is 
Canada's  century. 

Instead  of  such  a  roundabout,  indirect  way  of  accomplishing  the  larger 
confederation,  viz.,  a  consolidation  of  all  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  at  the  earliest  convenient  date,  each  of 
the  British  West  India  Islands  should  have  direct  representation  on  a  Com- 
mission to  proceed  to  Ottawa,  and  there  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Canadian 
authorities,  so  that  before  the  war  is  over  they  will  be  able  to  submit  to  their 
people,  and  put  into  effect,  any  understanding  they  may  have  reached  which 
would  be  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Newfoundland,  too,  should  be  represented 
on  this  Commission. 

Many  consider  this  not  an  opportune  time  for  attempting  the  consolidation 
of  British  possessions  in  North  America,  preferring  to  wait  until  after  the  war. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  provide  now  for  what  peace  will  bring.  Besides,  if  we  are 
to  handle  successfully  the  financial  burden  and  care  for  the  one  million  or  more 
men  who  will  be  seeking  new  employment  after  this  war,  we  must  provide  for 
more  producers,  and  secure  markets  to  take  care  of  the  increased  production. 
And  we  should  not  delay  until  after  the  war  to  make  this  provision.  Now  is 
the  opportune  time.  Now,  when  our  enemies  and  rivals  are  making  plans 
for  exploiting  the  economic  situation  after  the  war,  we  should  prepare  to 
consolidate  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  our  Empire. 

HARRY  J.  CROWE. 
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ON  November  22,  1912,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  hanging  of  my  banner  over 
my  stall  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  took  place  with  the  usual  ritual. 
It  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Major-General 
Thomas  Dundas,  placed  against  a  pier  in  the  centre  of  the  north  transept  of  the 
Cathedral — a  work  of  vast  dimensions  by  John  Bacon,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  among  whose  principal  works  are  monuments  to 
Lord  Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  tha Guildhall.  Major-General  Dundas  was 
my  great-grandfather  ;  and  as  we  gazed  reverently  on  the  monument  a  gracious  lady, 
a  descendant  of  a  younger  generation,  smiling  through  her  tears  whispered  to  me : 
"  The  General  won't  feel  so  lonely  now."  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  gladly  avail  myself 
of  an  opportunity  to  link  him  to  the  chain  of  empire  builders,  whose  work  the  soul  of 
their  race  is  inspiring  their  descendants  to  rescue,  in  the  present  peril  of  civilisation 
and  agony  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"  The   Dundases,"  according  to   a  writer  in   the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society,"  "  are  descended  of  a  family  to  which  the  historian  and  the  genealogist  have 
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assigned  an  origin  of  high  antiquity  and  splendour,  but  which  has  been  still  more 
remarkable  for  producing  a  series  of  men  distinguished  for  their  public  services  in 
the  highest  offices  in  Scotland."  The  principal  branches  of  this  family  are  the 
Dundases  of  Dundas,  the  Dundases  of  Fingask  and  Carron  Hall,  and  the  Dundases 
of  Arniston.  In  1794  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Fingask  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Dundas,  and  in  1838  his  son  and  successor  was  created  Earl  of  Zetland.  To 
the  elder  brother  of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquess  of  Zetland  was  born,  in 
1750,  a  son  Thomas,  the  empire  builder  of  my  narrative.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
Thomas  Dundas  obtained  by  purchase  a  Commission  in  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 
He  first  saw  service  in  the  American  War  of  Independence  ;  and  to  the  great 
military  talents  displayed  by  him  in  this  war  we  have  the  testimony  of  General 
Tarleton  who,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  related  an  instance  which 
came  under  his  own  notice,  when  General  Dundas,  opposed  to  a  superior  army 
commanded  by  the  French  General  La  Fayette,  by  his  superior  skill  obtained  a 
decisive  victory.  In  1782,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Colonel  Dundas  returned 
home.  But  not  for  long.  The  war  had  left  its  legacy  to  the  nation  in  a  long  list  of 
claims  for  compensation  to  those  "  who,  having  remained  loyal  to  the  Mother  Country, 
had  suffered  in  their  rights,  properties,  and  profession  "  ;  and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1783,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  justice 
of  these  claims.  In  response  to  an  invitation  made  in  flattering  terms,  Colonel 
Dundas  accepted  the  post  of  military  member  of  this  Commission,  his  selection 
being  expressly  based  on  the  opinion  of  officers  under  whom  he  had  served  in 
America.  The  Act  of  Parliament  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  send  any  two 
of  their  number  to  any  part  of  America  to  "enquire  into  the  facts  and  circumstances 
material  for  the  better  ascertaining  the  several  claims  presented  to  them/'  After 
sitting  for  two  years  in  London,  the  Commissioners  selected  Colonel  Dundas  and 
Mr.  Pemberton  to  proceed  to  America  to  examine  into  claims  on  the  spo^  Colonel 
Dundas'  notes  of  evidence,  written  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry — mainly  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and  Montreal — are  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in 
Washington.  They  were  presented  to  this  Institute  in  1874,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  "  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  America."  As  I  am  for 
-my  present  purpose  concerned  only  with  the  work  of  the  Commissioners,  in  so  far  as 
it  illustrates  Colonel  Dundas'  services  as  an  empire  builder  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  I  am  satisfied  to  confine  myself  to  a  summary  of  the  results  of  their  operations, 
extending  over  more  than  two  years,  as  set  out  in  an  address  presented  to  them  on 
their  leaving  Canada,  dated  May  15,  1788. 

"Gentlemen. —The  anxious  task  on  which  you  have  been  for  some  time  past 
engaged  being  now  nearly  accomplished,  we  cannot  allow  you  to  depart  from  this 
province  without  giving  you  some  public  testimony  of  our  gratitude  in  return  for 
your  great  attention  and  tenderness  in  the  investigation  of  our  claims,  which  has 
given  universal  satisfaction,  and  therefore  merits  our  united  thanks. 

"  The  object  of  the  business  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  uncommon  generosity 
of  the  nation,  and  will  add  lustre  to  the  annals  of  that  period  which  gave  it  birth  ; 
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but  the  execution  of  it  shows  how  worthy  and  how  equal  you  have  been  to  the  great 
and  important  trust  committed  to  your  charge. 

"  It  will  be  the  business  of  our  lives,  and  we  shall  inculcate  the  same  principle 
in  our  rising  offspring,  to  tender  ourselves  worthy  of  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  best  of  sovereigns  ;  and  to  manifest  our  gratitude  to  that  nation,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  her  own  burthens,  has  so  often  and  so  cheerfully 
contributed  to  lighten  ours. 

"  May  our  prayers  and  wishes  for  your  welfare  prove  propitious  and  waft  you  with 
safety  to  the  other  shore." 

In  illustration  of  the  esteem  in  which  Colonel  Dundas  was  held  at  this  time,  I  may 
mention  that,  in  January  1789,  the  state  of  the  King's  health  having  led  to  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  the  event  of  a  regency,  he  was  informed,  in  a"  secret  and  con- 
fidential "  letter,  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  to  be  appointed  Command er-in-Chief, 
and  that,  being  determined  to  have  a  military  man  of  rank  and  character  in  his  profes- 
sion as  his  confidential  secretary,  the  first  person  that  had  occurred  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  Colonel  D  undas.  The  King,  however,  recovered  for  the  time,  and  the  Regency 
Bill  was  postponed.  But  his  services  were  not  forgotten.  In  January,  1793,  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  confirmed  in 
the  office  of  Governor.  The  appointment  was  of  short  duration,  as  at  the  close  of 
'the  year  Colonel  Dundas  was  on  his  way  to  join  Sir  Charles  Grey's  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  rank  of  Major-General.  The  National  Convention  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  declared  war  with  Great  Britain  early  in  the  year,  and  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  attack  the  French  in  their  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Major-General  Dundas  arrived  at  Barbados  on  January  6,  1794,  and  diiid  on  June 
the  3rd  following.  His  letters  written  during  this  period  form  a  precious  legacy  to  his 
descendants.  Written  at  moments  which  could  be  snatched  from  arduous  labours, 
they  show  an  earnest  sense  of  duty,  his  consideration  for  all  under  his  command,  and 
his  desire  to  lighten  the  sufferings  of  war.  In  these  letters  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  the  "  Emigrants,"  and,  in  order  to  understand  General  Dundas'  position,  it 
must  be  remembered  chat  the  Revolution  had  spread  to  the  French  colonies,  where, 
as  in  France,  the  Royalist  emigrants  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  agents  of  the  National 
Convention.  Some  of  the  "  emigrants  "  seem  to  have  joined  our  army  ;  and  General 
Dundas'  staff  included  a  young  officer  of  the  name  of  De  Bouille,  gifted,  if  I  may 
use  a  classic  and  appropriate  phrase,  "  with  the  charming  characteristics  of  old 
France."  In  a  dispatch,  dated  March  16,  1794,  Sir  Charles  Grey  bore  testimony 
to  General  Dundas'  services  in  Martinique.  After  reporting  the  landing  of  the  troop 
in  three  separate  divisions,  he  goes  on  :  "I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  all  succeeded 
— namely,  at  La  Trinite  by  a  division  under  Major-General  Dundas  and  Commodore 
Thompson  on  the  5th  and  6th  February,  at  Caise  de  Naivre  by  another  under  Colonel 
Sir  Charles  Gordon,  and  near  Trous  Rivion,  where  Lieutenant-General  Prescott 
and  I  were.  Majoi-General  Dundas,"  he  continues,  "  immediately  advanced  with 
Colonel  Campbell  of  the  9th  Foot,  and  the  1st  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  and  carried 
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MorneLe  Brim  ;  aiicl  detaching  Lieutenant-Colonel  Craddock  with  the  2nd  Battalion 
of  Grenadiers  to  attack  Trinite  Fort,  the  enemy  fled  and  our  troops  got  possession 
of  it.  Proceeding  to  Gros  Morne,  he  gained  that  post  by  twelve  at  night  of  the  7th  '. 
having  formed  again,  he  seized  Morne  Bruneau  at  noon  of  the  8th.  On  the  10th  he 
detached  Colonel  Campbell  with  five  companies  of  Light  Infantry,  who  secured 
Colon  during  the  night."  The  dispatch  goes  on  to  relate  the  movements  of  the  two 
other  divisions,  and  then  returns  to  the  attack  and  capture  of  St.  Pierre  on  the  17th 
by  General  Dundas,  adding  :  "  Which  General's  ability,  good  conduct,  and  activity, 
first  in  penetrating  through  so  difficult  a  country  from  La  Trinite  to  Bruneau,  and  after- 
wards in  the  capture  of  St.  Pierre,  do  him  the  highest  honour  and  merit  His  Majesty's 
notice  in  an  eminent  degree."  It  was  not  till  March  22  that  the  reduction  of  Mar- 
tinique was  completed  by  the  surrender  of  Fort  Bourbon,  and  General  Dundas  was 
free  to  proceed  to  the  reduction  of  St.  Lucia  and  Guadeloupe.  In  a  letter  from  St. 
Lucia,  dated  April  3,  he  was  able  to  report  that  three  days  had  made  the  Island  British 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Ten  days  latter  he  reported  the  reduction  of  the  Island  of 
Grande  Terre,  but  with  considerable  loss  to  our  troops.  A  week  later  he  wrote  that 
the  valuable  possession  of  Guadeloupe  had  been  gained  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men. 
Left  by  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  command  of  Guadeloupe,  General  Dundas  administered 
the  Government  for  only  a  few  weeks,  when  he  died  of  fever  on  June  3,  and  was  buried 
in  the  principal  bastion  of  Fort  Mathilde.  Immediately  after  his  death,  Guadeloupe 
was  attacked  by  the  French,  who,  after  long  fighting,  gained  possession  of  Fort 
Mathilde,  and  the  commander  of  their  forces,  Victor  Hugues,  issued  a  proclamation 
"  that  the  body  of  Thomas  Dundas,  interred  in  Guadeloupe,  shall  be  taken  up 
and  given  as  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  air." 

This  outrage  excited  strong  feeling  in  England,  and,  a  year  after  his  death,  on 
June  5,  1795,  it  was  resolved  by  a  vote  in  the  House  o!  Commons  if  that  a  humble 
address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  that  a 
monument  be  erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  to  the  memory  of  Major- 
General  Thomas  Dundas,  as  a  testimony  to  the  grateful  sense  entertained  by  this 
House  of  the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  particularly  in  the 
reduction  of  the  French  West  Indian  Islands,  and  which  occasioned  a  gross  insult 
to  his  remains  in  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe." 

This  resolution  was  moved  by  Henry  Dundas  of  Arniston,  at  the  time  Secretary 
of  State  forthe  Home  Department,  afterwards  Lord  Advocate  and  Chief  Baron  Dundas. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said :  "  The  House,  he  was  sure,  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  General's  character  to  rescue  him  from  suspicion  of  any  partiality  in  the  warm  eulo- 
gium  he  was  in  justice  bound  to  bestow  on  a  deceased  and  most  dear  friend.  The 
services  he  had  rendered  to  hig  country  in  a  long  military  career,  even  before  the 
present  war,  remained  written  in  the  memory  of  gentlemen  then  in  the  House,  while  all 
ranks  of  people  bore  testimony  to  his  merit  and  services  in  the  war  we  were  now  en- 
gaged in.  A  character  so  glorious,  viewed  in  the  light  of  public  capacity,  was  rendered 
more  illustrious  by  his  private  conduct,  for,  in  all  the  various  relations  in  which  he 
stood,  his  life  was  one  uniform  tissue  of  excellence,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say 
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whether  the  patriotic,  the  social,  or  the  domestic  virtues  were  most  prominent.  To 
sum  up  his  character  in  a  few  words  :  he  was  wise  yet  unassuming,  brave,  mild,  and 
generous." 

I  have  expressed  my  belief  that  the  soul  of  our  empire  builders  is  inspiring  their 
descendants  to  rescue  their  work  from  destruction  in  the  present  crisis  in  the  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  and  I  believe  this  is  eminently  true  in  the  case  of  General  Dimdas. 
His  son,  like  his  father,  entered  the  Army  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  m  the  same  year 
landed  with  his  regiment  in  Portugal.  On  August  21  he  fought  his  first  battle  at 
Vimiera.  His  Peninsular  medal,  with  its  clasps  for  "  Vimiera,"  "  Corunna,"  "  Fuentes 
d'Onor,"  "  Vittoria,"  "  Orthes,"  "  Toulouse,"  remains  as  an  interesting  memorial 
of  his  services  to  his  country.  During  the  Crimean  War  the  representatives  of  the 
family  by  sea  and  land  were  many.  I  need  only  mention  Admiral  D  undas,  Commander 
of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  In  India  and  in  the  overseas  dominions  they  have  been 
countless.  I  have  quoted  the  declaration  of  a  writer  that  the  family  of  Dundas  has  been 
remarkable  for  producing  a  series  of  men  distinguished  for  their  public  services  in  the 
highest  offices  in  Scotland.  I  conclude  with  the  confident  assertion  that  the  services 
of  the  family  have  not  been  confined  to  the  highest  offices  in  Scotland.  I  believe  that 
they  may  claim  the  right  to  say, 

"  Quae  regio  in  lerris  nostri  non  plena  labor  is  ?  " 

For  my  knowledge  of  the  life  and  character  of  empire  builder  Thomas  Dundas, 
I  am  mainly  indebted  to  memorials  of  his  family,  published  for  private  circulation 
by  Mrs.  Dundas  of  Carron  Hull,  in  1891,  under  the  title  of  "Dundas  of  Fingask." 

CHARLES  BRUCE. 


TWO  GREAT  AUSTRALIANS. 

Two  outstanding  figures  in  the  political  history  of  Australia  have  lately  passed  away,  Lord 
Forrest  and  Sir  George  Reid.  They  were  of  much  the  same  age,  both  over  seventy, 
Sir  George  Reid  being  the  elder  by  rather  more  than  two  years.  Lord  Forrest  died 
on  his  way  to  the  Old  Country;  Sir  George  Reid  died  in  the  Old  Country,  where  he 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Metropolitan  constituency  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  Both  were  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute,  and  strong  supporters 
of  its  interests  and  its  work. 

THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  FORREST,  G.C.M.G. 

Lord  Forrest,  the  first  Australian  peer>  died  at  sea  on  September  4  last.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  England  with  a  view  to  further  medical  treatment  for  the  illness  which 
proved  fatal,  and  had  just  completed  seventy-one  years  when  he  died.  They  were 
years  of  strenuous  public  work  ;  for,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  essentially  a  man  of 
action.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  statesman, 
but  also  as  a  traveller  and  explorer,  and  that  he  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  for  his  memorable  overland  march  from  Western  Australia 
to  the  telegraph  line  between  Adelaide  and  Port  Darwin.  He  died  at  sea,  not  on 
land  ;  but  there  was  something  appropriate  in  the  veteran  traveller  being  on  a  journey 
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when  the  last  call  came.  He  was  a  notable  link  with  the  past.  He  had  been  in  the 
Government  Service  of  Western  Australia  before  Western  Australia  received  responsible 
government,  and  for  this  reason — though,  unlike  most  Australian  statesmen  of  his 
day,  he  was  Australian-born — he  was  always  peculiarly  friendly  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  had  none  of  the  traditional  antagonism  to  Downing  Street  which  has  now,  for 
years  past,  been  happily  laid  to  rest. 

Under  responsible  government,  he  was  the  first  Premier  of  Western  Australia.  He 
held  the  office  for  over  ten  years  continuously,  only  laying  it  down  to  enter  the  new- 
born Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  great  development  of  Western 
Australia  was  in  his  time,  and  very  largely  his  work.  It  could  only  have  been  a 
man  of  high  courage  and  strong  confidence  who  faced  and  planned,  and  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  the  colossal  work  of  carrying  a  water  supply  for  350  miles  to  Kalgoorlie, 
at  a  time  when  the  white  population  of  the  State  was  under  100,000  in  number.  He 
deserved,  and  he  attained,  a  unique  position  in  Western  Australia,  and  he  brought  the 
influence  there  acquired  into  the  politics  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  his  life  to  see  Western  Australia  linked  up  by  rail  with  the  Eastern 
States,  through  the  waterless  desert,  which  he  was  the  first  to  traverse,  and  he  was 
happy  in  that  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  work  accomplished  before  he  died.  In  the 
making  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  Liberal  Ministries  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
played  a  leading  part ;  he  held  various  offices,  more  especially  that  of  Treasurer, 
and  he  came  near  being  leader  of  the  party  and  Prime  Minister.  He  was  essentially 
a  man  of  the  old  school,  a  typical  "John  Bull,"  the  nearest  approach  in  Australia  to  an 
"  Old  Country "  Conservative.  He  was  not,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  an  advanced 
Labour  democracy,  nor  was  he  at  pains  to  conceal  his  views.  For  he  had  no  special 
graces  of  diction ;  his  speeches  were  blunt,  downright  and  to  the  point.  But  he  was 
a  strong  outstanding  figure  in  Australia ;  a  citizen,  to  whom  both  Australia  and  the 
Empire  owed  much ;  a  creative  man,  who  left  his  mark  in  work  done  and  in  practical 
progress ;  a  lover  of  the  Mother  Country,  who  at  all  times — and  most  of  all  in  this 
war  time — was  never  tired  of  testifying  to  her  worth.  In  public  and  private  life 
alike,  he  was  a  burly,  friendly,  kindly  man,  who  ran  his  race  bravely  and  well.  He 
has  gone  to  rest,  leaving  behind  him  much  achieved,  the  affection  of  a  wide  circle 
of  friends,  and  a  name  which  will  ever  hold  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  annals 
of  Australia. 

THE   RT.   HON.   SIR  GEORGE   HOUSTON   REID,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

Sir  George  Reid  was  a  Scotsman  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  the  race,  but  with  a 
sense  of  humour  which  Scotsmen  are  proverbially — though  inaccurately — supposed  not 
to  possess.  He  was  taken  out  to  Australia  as  a  child  of  seven,  and  his  home  was 
made  in  New  South  Wales.  His  Parliamentary  life  in  the  colony  began  in  1880,  and 
he  became  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  and  at  a  later  date,  for  a  short  term,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  a  pronounced  Free  Trader  and  led  New  South 
Wales  on  Free  Trade  lines.  He  did  not  readily  accept  Federation,  fearing,  no  doubt, 
that  it  meant  the  merging  of  the  Mother  State  of  Australia,  with  its  cherished  principles, 
in  a  greater  whole ;  but,  when  he  had  accepted  it,  he  gave  all  his  influence  and  power 
of  speech  to  framing  the  Commonwealth.  Yet  he  always  remained  a  Liberal,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Liberalism  is  understood  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  probably,  in 
later  years,  he  found  himself  more  at  home  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament.  It  was  a  most  happy  choice  by  which  he  was  sent  to 
England  as  High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  and  as  High  Commissioner  he  probably 
did  the  best  work  of  his  life.  Easy  of  access,  smooth  in  temper,  as  a  witty  after- 
dinner  speaker  second  to  none,  he  was  a  great  asset  to  Australia  as  the  representative 
in  London  of  the  young  nation.  No  man  enjoyed  more  thoroughly,  or  retailed  more 
good-humouredly,  stories  against  himself,  and  his  unwieldy  figure  and  slow  utterance 
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seemed  to  add  to  the  sparkle  of  his  wit  and  the  richness  of  his  humour.  London 
surroundings,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Athenaeum  Club — all  fitted  the  man,  and  the 
man  fitted  them — he  was  an  Australian  who  made  his  mark  alike  in  Australia  and  in 
England.  He  supplemented  unfailing  good  humour  in  public  life  by  much  and  genuine 
kindness  in  private,  and  the  present  writer  is  only  one  of  many  who  owe  a  debt 
of  personal  gratitude  to  his  memory. 

C.  P.  L. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Empire  Oil  Deposits. — In  the  May  number  of  UNITED  EMPIEE  appeared  an  article 
on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  Cunningham-Craig,  who  omitted  to  mention,  under  the 
sub-heading  of  New  Zealand,  the  Taranaki  oil-field.  This  is  of  such  promise  that  I 
venture  to  direct  attention  to  it  in  the  hope  that  some  interest  will  be  attracted. 
It  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  petroleum  world,  for  such  authorities  as  the  late 
Charles  Marvin,  Sir  Boverton  Redwood,  Mr.  George  Adams,  Mr.  J.  D.  Henry,  and 
others  have  given  it  some  attention.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  two  companies 
operating  at  New  Plymouth,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  deep-water  harbour. 
One,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  is  chairman,  has  won  fully  a  million  gallons  of 
crude  petroleum,  chiefly  from  two  wells.  The  other  set  out  to  drill  to  5,000  feet,  or 
deeper,  if  necessary,  it  being  the  opinion  of  geologists  that  the  main  source  of  supply 
would  be  at  about  that  depth.  Oil-bearing  strata  which  furnished  the  product  of 
Lord  Ranfurly's  company  were  penetrated  and  passed  by,  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  drill  is  down  over  5,300  feet,  and  the  indications  are  regarded  as  extremely  promising, 
there  being  a  strong  emanation  of  petroleum  gas,  and  for  the  past  ten  days,  while 
drilling  proceeds  through  a  hard  sandy  formation,  the  water,  which  is  exceedingly 
brackish,  has  been  constantly  bubbling  out  of  the  top  of  the  well. 

For  the  reason  perhaps  that  New  Zealand  is  so  far  removed  from  London,  this  field 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  those  interested  in  petroleum  there,  but 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  immensely  valuable  from  an  Imperial  point  of 
view  a  productive  oil-field  here  would  be.  The  fact  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has 
an  Empire  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  to  deal  with  such  matters  encourages  me  to 
direct  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  this  oil-field. 

W.  J.  PBNN. 
New  Plymouth,  N.Z. 
July  10,  1918. 

The  Royal  Arms. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has  expressed  approval 
of  the  proposal  which  I  am  advocating,  that  a  respectful  petition  should  be  presented  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  suggesting  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  Royal  Arms 
BO  as  to  admit  representation  therein  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  India. 

Will  you  allow  me,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers  as  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  question  involved,  briefly  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  proposal. 

The  Royal  Arms  are  the  personal  property  of  the  sovereign  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  arms  of  any  other  person,  and  may,  therefore,  only  be  altered  at  the  instance  of 
the  owner.  But  Royal  Arms  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  distinguished  from 
all  other  heraldic  insignia  by  the  special  description  of  "Arms  of  Dominion."  From 
the  commencement  of  the  use  of  armorial  bearings  the  Royal  Arms  of  our  sovereigns 
have  always,  as  far  as  possible,  represented  the  territorial  changes  of  the  kingdom. 

Thus,  the  well-known  "  Lions  of  England "  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
Edward  III  introduced  the  French  Lilies  to  indicate  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 
James  I.  incorporated  the  Lion  Rampant  of  Scotland  and  the  Irish  Harp.  The  Georges 
incorporated  the  Arms  of  Hanover  and  removed  the  Fleur-de-Lys  as  no  longer  appropriate. 
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The  Arms,  as  we  know  them,  were  adopted  by  Queen  Victoria  and  represent  the  United 
Kingdom  only. 

It  would  appear  therefore  to   be  eminently  appropriate  that  the  establishment  of 

the  House  of  Windsor  should  be  signalised  by  a  change, 
designed  to  exemplify  and  emphasise  the  extension  of 
the  Empire  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  times,  by 
the  embodiment  of  a  device  or  devices  to  represent  the 
Overseas  Dominions  and  India, 

Such  a  change  would,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  be  in  accordance  with  historic  tradition  and  the 
spirit  of  heraldry. 

The  selection  of  emblems  is  solely  the  prerogative 
of  the  sovereign,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  clearness, 
it  is  permissible  to  suggest  an  arrangement  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  in  which, 
instead  of  the  repetition  of  the  English  Lions  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  there  is  substituted  an  Elephant  for 
India,  and  there  is  added  an  inner  shield  carrying  a 
Sun  in  splendour "  arising  from  the  sea — the  rays 


representing  the  several  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies. 

Bartholomew  House,  E.G. 
September,  1918. 


I  am,  &c., 
F.  PAITHFULL  BEGO. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

Leary,   L.   P.,   M.C.,   R.F.A.,  N.Z.R.—  New  Zealantlers  in  Samoa.    William  Heinemann.      6s. 

One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  present  War  was  that  in  which,  as  it  was  phrased 
in  the  Reichstag,  "  The  Pearl  of  the  Pacific  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  vile  invader." 
The  pearl,  of  course,  was  Samoa,  beloved  of  R.  L.  S. ;  the  vile  invaders  were  the  New 
Ze&landers.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Germans  gave  them  a  walk-over;  the  most  exciting 
moment  of  the  expedition  was  when  the  Scharnhorst  and  Oneisenau  looked  iflto  Samoa, 
found  the  New  Zealanders  already  in  'possession,  trained  guns  upon  them,  and  turned  away 
without  firing.  No  explanation  of  the  incident  has  ever  been  given. 

This  ij  a  jolly  book,  with  nono  of  the  horrors  of  war — except  sea  sickness  in  a  transport — 
and  some  of  the  humours  of  it,  as  when  a  German  spy  was  caught  up  a  tree  in  Samoa, 
hiding  with  nothing  but  his  vest  on.  It  was  decided  to  cut  the  tree  down,  as  Fritz  would 
not  accept  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  descend,  but  after  a  couple  of  strokes  he  capitulated 
in  a  bad  temper.  There  ia  also  an  account  of  the  Pullthro',  the  newspaper  founded  by  the 
Force,  with  extracts  from  its  lively  columns. 

Salvage  :  Pictures  and  Impressions  of  the  Western  Front  by  an  Australian  Artist,  Sergeant  Penleigh 

Boyd,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Mining  Co.,  A.I.F.  (British  Australasian,  2t.  6d.  net). 
Sergeant  Penleigh  Boyd's  pictures  are  well-conceived  and  cleverly  executed,  and  his  descriptive 
letterpress  has  distinct  literary  merit.  He  is  stronger  in  his  landscapes  than  in  his  figure- drawing, 
and  some  of  the  former,  such  as  "  The  Estaminet  "  and  "  A  Road  in  France,"  are  very  attractive, 
while  others  grimly  depict  the  desolation  of  the  Western  Front,  "Church  Ruins  at  Ypres  " — 
with  its  Ootmanesque  breadth  and  simplicity — being  perhaps  the  most  successful. 

Dolbey,  Captain  Robert  V. — -Sketches  of  the  East  Africa  Campaign.     Pp.   219.     John  Murray. 

These  sketches,  by  the  author  of  "  A  Regimental  Surgeon  in  War  and  Prison,"  were 
originally  written  as  private  letters  home  from  the  East  African  Front,  but  Captain  (now 
Major)  Dolbey  was  rightly  persuaded  to  collect  them  into  book  form  as  a  more  permanent 
record.  They  are  instinct  with  fact  and  humour,  and  reveal  the  author  as  .a  shrewd  but 
sympathetic  student  of  human  nature.  Without  purporting  to  be  a  record  of  the  East  Africa 
campaign,  the  sketches  bring  home  to  the  reader  war  conditions  and  the  experiences  of  our 
troops  in  that  country  in  a  far  more  vivid  manner  than  a  formal  history  would.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  photographs,  including  many  of  German  origin. 

Da  Lisser,  Herbert  0. — Jamaica  and  the  Great    War.     Pp.   135.     Kingston,  Jamaica:  Gleaner 

Press. 

A  short  record  of  the  surprise  felt  in  Jamaica  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  raising T  of 
the  island  contingent,  relief  funds,  &c.  Photographs  of  prominent  islanders  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  book. 
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Comment  nos  Planteurs  et  nos  Colons  peuvent-ils  se  proteger  conlre  les  Moustiques  qui  transmetlenl  des 
Maladies  ?    L'lmprimerie    Beige,    Londres. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  tropical  medicine. 

Rice,  E.  P. — Kanarese  Literature.     (The  Heritage  of  India  Series.)     Pp.  101.     Oxford  University 

Press. 

Kanarese  is  one  of  the  Dravidian  languages  of  India,  and  this  work  is  the  first  account 
in  English  of  the  extensive  but  hitherto  unknown  literature  of  that  tongue. 

Saunders,   Edward. — A  Self-Supporting  Empire.    Pp.   203.     Nisbet  &   Co. 

This  work  by  a  well-known  South  African,  with  a  foreword  by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  is 
a  timely  contribution  to  the  question  of  British  economic  independence.  The  chapters  dealing 
with  German  penetration  in  South  Africa  are  particularly  valuable. 

Smith,  Major  J.  Macdonald.    On  the  Elements  in  War.     Pp.  54.     T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
A    textbook  of  military  aims. 

Schorer,  James  A.  B. — Cotton  as  a  World-Poioer.    Pp.  452.     New  York :   F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

An  account,  at  once  thorough  and  brilliant,  of  the  part  which  cotton  has  played  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  world  and  the  development  of  industry,  with  special  reference  to  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States. 


"  EMPIRE  "  VERSE  COMPETITION. 

THEEB  has  been  a  gratifying  response  to  the  request  for  an  "  Empire  "  verse  that  might 
be  recommended  for  incorporation  in  the  National  Anthem.  The  number  of  entries 
only  just  fell  short  of  400,  and  many  of  these  competitors  submitted  from  two  to 
twelve  verses  each.  In  these  circumstances  the  task  of  the  adjudicators  has  not  been 
an  easy  one  ;  but  after  careful  deliberation  the  prize  has  been  awarded  to 

CAPTAIN  WALTER' INGE,  of  G.H.Q.,  France, 
for  the  following  verse  : — 

Wide  o'er  the  linking  seas, 
Polar  and  tropic  breeze 

Our  song  shall  bring. 
Brothers  of  each  Domain, 
Bound  but  by  Freedom's  chain, 
Shout,  as  your  Sires,  again — 

"  God  save  the  King  !  " 

A  large  number  of  verses  could  be  regarded  as  of  equal  merit.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  print  them  all,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  three,  which  have  all  received 
the  commendation  of  the  adjudicators. 


I.     Far  o'er  the  distant  seas 
Wafted  by  Ocean  breeze, 

Young  voices  ring  ! 
God  made  us  strong  and  fres — 
Heart  joined  to  heart  are  we  ! 
Let  heart  and  voice  agree, 

God  save  our  King ! 


II.     Lands  far  across  the  sea — 
Empires  that  are  to  be, 

God  save  the  King  ! 
One  to  defend  the  right, 
One  in  united  might, 
For  God  and  King  to  fight 

God  save  the  King  1 


III.     Long  may  our  Empire  be 
Home  of  true  liberty — 

On  Thee 'we  call! 
Diverse  of  race  are  we, 
Scattered  from  sea  to  sea, 
Yet  one  great  family — 
God  save  us  all! 

I.    By  Lady  Arbuthnot,  Newtown  House,  Newbury.     II.  By  R.  G.  Hargreaves..  Cuff- 
nells,  Lyndhurst.     HI.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lamb.  23  Palace  Court.  London,  W. 
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The  adjudicators,  to  whom  the  editors  would  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
indebtedness  for  their  kindness,  were  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  K.C.V.O.,  D.C.L.  (late 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  University),  Edmund  Gosse,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Laurence  Biuyon, 
Esq. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

SUSSEX. 

LADY  BOYLE  has  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  the  free- 
hold of  No.  6  Third  Avenue,  Hove,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sussex  Branch  of  the 
Institute,  as  a  memorial  of  her  late  husband's  work  in  and  love  for  the  Overseas 
Empire.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  Sir  Cavendish  Boyle  lent  the  house  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  When  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Institute,  at  the  termination 
of  the  War,  it  will,  under  the  name  of  Boyle  House,  a  name  suggested  by  the  Council, 
provide  the  local  Committee  with  a  most  worthy  centre  and  home.  By  this  generous 
gift,  Lady  Boyle  has  given  the  opportunity  to  the  people  of  Sussex,  and  especially 
those  of  Brighton  and  Hove,  to  take  part  in  promoting  social  intercourse  between 
resident;  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  visitors  from  Overseas,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  work  for  the  general  good  of  the  Empire. 

The  President  of  the  Branch  is  Lord  Leconfield ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Branch 
Committee,  Sir  George  Casson  Walker,  K.C.I.E. ;  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Benjamin 
R.  Shephard  ;  and  the  Acting  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Roberts,  M.B.E. 

A  local  subscription  list  for  the  furnishing  and  maintenance  of  the  Branch  has 
been  opened,  and  already  £650  has  been  subscribed 

BRISTOL. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1917,  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  record  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. It  contains  a  full  report  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  together  with  a 
financial  statement,  which  is  a  most  satisfactory  one.  During  the  year  the  Institute 
building  was  largely  used  by  representatives  from  Overseas,  and  an  experiment  was 
made  in  opening  the  building  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  young  people — a  privilege 
which  was  warmly  appreciated.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Library, 
and  numerous  gifts  have  been  received.  A  further  experiment  has  been  made  by 
granting  special  privileges  to  junior  members,  who  are  termed  Companions,  and  are 
admitted  at  an  annual  subscription  of  5s.  It  is  thought  that  by  this  arrangement  a 
large  number  of  the  young  people  of  the  city  will  be  enrolled  and  thus  become  identi- 
fied with  the  work  of  the  Institute  in  the  cause  of  closer  Imperial  Unity.  The  Ladies' 
Committee  continues  to  do  exceedingly  good  work,  and  several  interesting  and  important 
gatherings  have  been  held  under  its  auspices. 

The  number  of  Members  of  the  Branch  on  December  21,  1917  was  737,  but  there 
are  now  over  1000  members. 


GENERAL  GORDON'S  PROPHECY. 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Harry  Cockson  of  Llanllowell  Rectory,  Monmouthshire, 
for  calling  our  attention  to  a  prophecy  by  General  Gordon  which  was  printed  m  The 
Empire  Magazine  of  April,  1911.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  James  R.  Purdy,  F.R  G.S.,  in 
1882,  General  Gordon  wrote:  "So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  she  need  not  for  the 
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By  appointment 

To  H.M.  the  late  Queen  Victoria.    f||||lj^         To  H.M.  Queen  Mary. 

To  H.M.  the  late  King  Edward.  To  H.M.  the  King  of  Spain. 

H.M.  the  King. 


"The  Table  Waters  of  Kings." 
"  The  Kings  of  Table  Waters." 

SODA  WATER 

First  manufactured  in  England  by  Jacob  Schweppe  (a  Swiss)  in. 
1780,  his  formula  being  maintained  to  this  day.  Originally 
sold  by  chemists  only,  and  paid  duty  as  a  patent  medicine. 

DRY  GINGER  ALE 

Now  the  most  popular  of  all  family  table  waters. 

INDIAN  TONIC  WATER 

A  most  refreshing  drink  well  known  to  all  travellers  east 
of  Gibraltar.  Prepared  from  quinine,  it  forms  at  once  a  tonic 
and  an  antidote  to  fevers  and  malaria. 

MALVERN  (Sparkling) 

The  most  famous  of  British  Table  Waters.  Malvern  Water 
has  been  repeatedly  pronounced  by  analysts  to  be  the  purest 
water  in  Great  Britain. 


RELENTA 


The  British  Aperient  Water.  Supersedes  alien  aperient 
waters  of  similar  character.  A  safe  and  reliable  aperient 
tonic. 


Schweppcs 

Vauxhall  Walk,  Kennington,  London,  S.E.  11. 

Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Malvern,  Bristol,  &c. 
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next  quarter  of  a  century  be  under  any  apprehension  of  serious  difficulties  arising  with 
any  of  her  European  neighbours;  but  in  1910,  or  thereabouts,  there  will  have  arisen 
a  Naval  Power  which  may  prove  mightier  than  she,  and  should  she  (Germany)  gain 
the  supremacy,  England  will  become  extinct,  both  as  a  sea  and  a  land  Power,  and  all  her 
dependencies,  including  India,  will  fall  into  Germany's  clutches.  You  may  live  to  see 
this.  I  shall  not,  but  when  that  time  comes  remember  my  words." 


LUNCHEON  TO  OVERSEAS  PRESS  REPRESENTATIVES. 

A  SPECIAL  luncheon,  at  wh'ch  the  Bt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  present,  was  given  by  the  Boya!  Colonial  Institute,  on  September  16,  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  to  the  Imperial  Press  Bepresentatives  visiting  Great  Britain.  The  guests  on 
this  occasion  were : 

Sir  William  Sowden  (Adelaide  Register).  Messrs.  J.  C  Fairfax  (Sydney  Morning  Herald), 
H.  Campbell  Jones  (Sydney  Sun),  S.  H.  Prior  (Sydney  Bulletin),  J.  J.  Knight  (Brisbane 
Courier),  G-  Syme  (Melbourne  Age),  A.  C.  Mackintosh  (Australasian  and  Melbourne 
Argus),  A.  Carson  (West  Australian),  W.  H.  Simmonds  (Hoibart  Mercury),  T.  Heney 
(Sydney  Morning  Herald),  F.  Anstey  (Labour  Call),  Major  W.  A.  Whitehead  (Victorian 
Provincial  Press),  Messrs.  G.  Fenwick  (Olago  Daily  Times),  W.  J.  G^ddis,  M.L.C.  (New  Zea- 
land Times),  F.  Pirani  (Feilding  Star),  C.  W.  Earle  (Dominion,  Wellington),  B.  M.  Hacket 
(New  Zealand  Herald),  M,  L.  Beading  (Lyttelton  Times),  Ward  Jackson  (Rand  Daily  Mail), 
G.  A.  L.  Green  (Cape  Argus),  David  Pollock  (Natal  Advertiser),  T.  W.  Mackenzie  (The 
Friend,  Bloemfontein),  B.  H.  Douglas  (Rhodesia  Herald),  and  Dr.  F.  V  Engelenburg 
(Volkslem,  Pretoria). 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  was  in  the  Chair,  and  among  others  present  were  the  following : 
Brig.-General  B.  Manley  Sims,  Sir  Boderick  Jones,  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden  Smith, 
Sir  George  Doolette,  Sir  Bobert  Nivison,  Bart.,  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  Sir  Peter 
McBride,  Sir  John  Eaglesome,  Sir  Murland  Evans,  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Lt.-General  Sir 
Edward  Button.  Maj- -General  Sir  Beginald  Talbot,  Maj. -General  Sir  John  Hobbs, 
Sir  Herbert  Warren,  Lt.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  Harry 
Brittain,  Dr.  G.  B.  Parkin,  Sir  James  Mills,  and  Sir  Harry  Wilson  (Secretary). 

The  toast  of  "  Our  Guests "  was  proposed  in  a  characteristically  happy  vein  by 
Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Mr.  Balfour  seconded  the  toast  and  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  reply  to  the  "  Peace "  Note  which  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment a  few  days  previously  had  caused  to  be  sent  to  belligerent  and  neutral  Governments. 
The  Foreign  Secretary's  speech  was  a  pronouncement  of  remarkable  political  import- 
ance, and  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  his  audience.  Beference  to  the  speech 
is  made  in  our  "  Editorial  Notes  and  Comments." 

In  reply  to  the  toast  speeches  were  delivered  by  Sir  William  Sowden  (Australia), 
Mr.  G.  Fenwick  (New  Zealand),  Mr.  Ward  Jackson  (South  Africa),  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Carrie 
(Newfoundland). 

The  Chairman  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  made  a  sympathetic  reference  to  the 
recent  deaths  of  Lord  Forrest  and  Sir  George  Beid,  and  asked  those  present  to  stand  for 
a  few  moments  in  honour  of  their  memory.  He  also  expressed  regret  that  the  luncheon 
could  not  be  arranged  before  the  departure  of  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Press 
but  welcomed  a  distinguished  American  journalist  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  C.  Edgar. 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  informal  meetings  held  in  the  Smoking  Boom  of  the  Institute,  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  the  month,  from  4  to  6  P.M.,  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the 
Fellows  for  social  intercourse  and  for  the  discussion  of  current  subjects  of  National 
and  Imperial  importance.  The  Chair  is  usually  taken  by  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  the  speakers  by  whom  the  subjects  are  introduced  are,  in  all  cases,  representative 
men.  The  informal  character  of  the  meetings,  which  are  unreported  in  the  Press, 
gives  a  freedom  to  the  discussion  and  affords  opportunity  for  eliciting  information, 
which  is  not  always  possible  in  the  ordinary  open  meetings  of  the  Institute. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  forthcoming  Autumn  and  Winter  meetings,  Fellows  resident 
in  London,  or  visiting  the  city  from  the  provinces  or  abroad,  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  meeting  each  other  and  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  All 
the  meetings  are  open  to  friends  of  the  Fellows,  on  their  introduction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage  by  some  of  the  Branch  Institutes.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  Committee  for  the  discussion  of  a  useful  and  attractive  series  of  subjects 
during  the  current  session. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Fellows  was 
held  in  the  Smoking  Room  on  Thursday,  August  29,  to  hear  an  address  from  Mr. 
W.  C.  Edgar,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on  "  The  War  Spirit  of  the  American 
West."  Mr.  Edgar  is  one  of  the  company  of  distinguished  editors  who  have  visited 
England  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Government.  In  his  opening  remarks,  the 
Chairman  referred  to  the  great  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  by  Mr.  Page, 
the  American  Ambassador,  and  to  the  regre  with  which  his  resignation  of  that  high 
and  important  position  was  received  by  the  Government  and  public  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  tribute  to  Mr.  Page  was  fully  endorsed  by  Mr.  Edgar,  in  the  course 
of  his  address.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  that  can  be  allotted  to  this  report, 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  that  address.  It  was  illuminating  and  inspiring,  and  was 
characterised  by  occasional  touches  of  American  humour  and  by  deep  regard  for  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Empire.  Among  those  present  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
were  Mr.  Pearson  of  New  York,  who  referred  to  the  great  progress  hi  shipping,  in 
Hog  Island  and  elsewhere,  in  the  States ;  Mr.  Wilfrid  Powell,  formerly  British  Consul 
General  at  Philadelphia  ;  the  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins ;  Mr.  Belman,  who  spoke  of  the 
philanthropic  work  done  by  Mr.  Edgar  ior  Belgium  ;  and  Major-Gen.  Sir  Bevan  Edwards, 
who  proposed  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Edgar  for  his  timely  and  excellent 
address. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  LAND  SETTLEMENT  LEAGUE. 

THE  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British  Empire  Land  Settlement  League  reports  that 
information  has  been  received  from  America  that  a  National  Security  League  instituted 
at  Washington  under  powerful  auspices  has  promised  active  co-operation  with  his  League. 


NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1918-19. 

THE  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 

be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster: — 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  on  November  12  will  be  held  at  9  p.m.,  when 

Mapr-General  Sir  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B.,  R.M.A.,  will  give  an  Address  on  "  The  Empire 

at  War."     The  President,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  at  8  p.m. — "Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Guiana,"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Tercentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Sir  SIDNEY  LEE.  Sir  Walter 
Egerton,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  will  preside. 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  14,  at  8  p.m. — "  An  Indian  Colony  in   German  East  Africa,"  by 

Sir   THEODORE   MORISON,   K.C.S.L,   K.C.I.E. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  at  8  p.m. — "  Egypt,"  by  Sir  MALCOLM  MCILWRAITH,  K.C.M.G. 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  11,  at  8  p.m. — "Railway  Development  in  Australia,"  by  Mr.  T.  R. 

JOHNSON. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  at  8  p.m. — Lord  Leverhulme  will  give  an  Address  on  a  subject 

connected  with  Central  Africa. 

The    series    of    afternoon    lectures    on    the    Educational   Schemes    of    the    Dominion 
Forces  is  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute 
and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  educationalists.     Cards  of  invitation  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    26,   at   4   p.m. — "  Education    in   the    Canadian    Army,"    by   Dr. 

H.  M.  TORY  (Director  of  Education,  Canadian  Forces,  and  Director  of  the  Khaki 

University). 
TUESDAY,   DECEMBER   17,   at   4  p.m. — "  Education   in   the   New   Zealand   Army,"   by 

Captain  J.  R.  KIRK  (Director  of  Education,  New  Zealand  Forces). 
TUESDAY,   JANUARY    28,    at    4   p.m. — "  Education    in   the   Australian    Army,"    by   Lt.- 

Colonel  G.   M.   LONQ   (Bishop   of  Bathurst  and   Director   of   Education,   Australian 
'    Forces). 
TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    25,    at   4   p.m. — "University    Education    for    Disabled    Overseas 

Officers,"   by  the  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (Mr.  A.  L.  SMITH,  M.A.). 
TUESDAY,   MARCH   25,   at  4  p.m. — "  German  Colonies    in    the  Pacific,"   by    Mr.   G.    H. 

SCHOLEBTELD. 


COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies   of   literature   from   the  British  and 
Allied    standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members  overseas.     Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 

We  are  practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  not 
merely  clothe  them,  and  depend  upon  their  introduction 
and  recommendation.  Come  to  us  and  we  will  give 
you  good  cut!  good  workmanship!  and  good  materials! 


ROSS,    TAILORS 


AND 

„   .  RDKET'Ui: 

envelope  which  contained 


Keatoveis.cotyofan  BREECHES      MAKERS 


Inventors   and    Specialists  in 
Dear  sirs,  Naval  &  Military  Equipment 

lam  writing  this  to  thank  *2O       f^lj-l       I^4-wk4>l        64- 

you  for  the  trouble  you  took  O^       V^lCl       DOilO       Ol. 

in  getting    my    Uniform  off  LONDON      «          ::     And  EXETER 

last    week  ;     it    arrived    in 

ample     time,    and     wa.    in  PhOn* X312 

every  way  satisfactory.    I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 


'     .        Your  uniform  perfectly  fitted  at  strictly  moderate  charges. 
ijor,   SPECIAL  TERMS  to  Cadets  and  others  just  obtaining  their 
R.A.F.      commissions.   Government  priority  cloths  at  controlled  prices- 
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can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  information  given  regarding 
pamphlets  in  Oriental  languages.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.G.  2.  Among  the  most  recent 
publications  available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following  : 

"  GERMANY'S  COLONIAL  FAILURE  ;  HER  RULE  IN  AFRICA  CONDEMNED  ON  GERMAN  EVIDENCE." 

By  FRANK  MACLEAN.     22  pp.     Burrup,  Mathieson  &  Sprague,  Ltd.,  London 
A  set  of  six  British  "Topical  Post-cards." 
"THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS."      By  VISCOUNT  GREY  of  Fallodon,  K.G.      "All  must  learn 

the  lesson  of  this  War.      The  United  States  and    the   Allies   cannot  save  the  world 

from    militarism    unless   Germany    learns    the    lesson    thoroughly   and  completely." 

15  pp.     Oxford  University  Press. 
"THE  GERMAN  PIRATE,"  his  methods  and  record.    By  "AJAX."     "Accounts  of  German 

submarine  exploits  .  .  .  compiled  from  British  Admiralty  documents  and  the  sworn 

statements  of  survivors  .  .  .  set  down  without  exaggeration  or  unfair  comment." 

120  pp.     London:  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd. 
"ARMENIA   AND   THE   WAR."    By   A.    P.    HACOBIAN.    Viscount   Bryce,  in   his  preface, 

says :  "  The  author  of  this  book  speaks  with  intimate  knowledge  as  well  as  with 

patriotic  feeling,  and  states    the  case  of    his    countrymen  with    a    moderation   well 

fitted  to  inspire  confidence*"     200  pp.     London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"DR.    MUEHLON'S    EVIDENCE."     Revelations  by  an  Ex-Director    of    Krupps'.     Text    of 

Dr.    Muehlon's    Memorandum  and    of    his    Letter    to    Herr   von  Bethmann   Hollweg. 

12  pp.     Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"THH  PIRATB'S  PROGRESS."     By  WILLIAM  AROHBR.     "A  sketch  of  the  gradual  decline 

in    Germany's    employment    of    the    U-boat,    from    honourable    to    dishonourable, 

and  finally  to  atrocious  uses.'1    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
"  THE    TRAIL    OF    THB    BARBARIANS."     By    PIERRE    LOTI.    Illustrated.    A  simple    and 

moving  picture  of  the   devastation  wrought   by  the   Germans   in   France.    21   pp. 

London :     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Argentine. — W .  0.  Dunn.  Barbados. — E.  C.  Jackman.  British  Guiana. — Dr.  F.  A.  Neal. 
British  Honduras. — S.  Wolffsohn.  Ceylon. — W.  F.  F.  Prins. — Federated  Malay  States. — 
W.  Hargreaves,  E,  Nixon  Westwood.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — Ivor  Lewis,  J.  P.  Robertson. 
New  Zealand.— Oapt.  A.  T.  McCaw.  Nigeria.— H.  E.  Beardsell,  D.  C.  Cameron,  H.  F. 
Duncombe,  W.  Murray,  W.  Tomlinson.  Rhodesia. — H.  L.  Good,  R.  R.  Murray.  South 
Africa.— 4.  Percy  Field,  T.  B.  Gilchrist,  W.  B.  Gordon,  C.I.E.,  H.  B.  Papenfus. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — H.  Maduskie.  Australia. — A.  G.  Donovan.  Columbia. — F.  B.  Higgins. 
Gambia.— 4.  L.  Owen.  Gold  Coast  Colony.— J?.  B.  Biltcliffe,  H.  Craig,  E.  J.  Macquarrie, 
A.  G.  Miles.  India.— H.  N.  Hutchinson.  New  Zealand.— Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  H.  Wall.  Nigeria— J.  Scott  Park.  Rhodesia.— 1\  Gordon 
Smith.  West  Indies. — J.  Colvil  Shaw. 


In  consequence  of  difficulties  which  have  more  than  once  arisen  during  the  War  as  to 
the  status  and  nationality  of  Fellows  of  the  R.C.I.,  the  Council  invite  special  attention  to 
the  provision  requiring  personal  knowledge  by  the  proposer  of  any  candidate. 


OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 
KILLED  IN  ACTION.— Lieut.  Guy  F.  B.  Handley,  M.C.,  2nd  Lieut.  S.  P.  Wadson. 
Wilfrid  Harry  Nicholas,  Wm.  Martin  Leake,  E.  W-  Christmas,  Mrs.  Emily  L.  D.  Furber, 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Forrest,  G.C.M.G.,   M.P.,   Hon.  W.  Hart  Bennett,  C.M.G.,  Francis  Oats, 
J.  L.  Johnston,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Reid,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  Dr.  T.  F.  Tannahill, 
C.  Dugald  Buckler,  Jamea  Ferguson,  John  Locke,  Senator  Hon.  W.  F.  Lance. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

THE  War  in  regard  both  to  the  operations  in  the  field  and  to  the 
deliberations  in  the  Council  Chamber  has  become  at  last  a  war  of 
movement.  Just  as  the  German  Higher  Command  is 

comPelled  by  tlie  strategy  of  Marshal  Foch  and  the 
irresistible  pressure  of  the  Allied  Armies  to  yield  ground 
from  day  to  day,  so  an  equally  relentless  chain  of  circumstances  is 
forcing  the  German  Government  to  abandon  position  after  position 
in  the  vain  effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of  its  impending  fate.  Any 
attempt,  therefore,  to  analyse  the  situation  at  a  given  moment  is 
liable  to  be  stultified  by  the  changing  course  of  events  before  the 
words  appear  in  print.  But  in  the  striking  developments  that  have 
followed  the  capitulation  of  Bulgaria  the  one  fixed  factor  would  seem 
to  be  the  fear  of  a  military  disaster  that  has  seized  the  responsible 
authorities  in  Germany.  A  withdrawal  of  the  German  armies  to 
German  territory  might  well  be  a  military  necessity  of  the  moment, 
without  betokening  the  end  of  the  War,  and  it  is  no  new  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  favourable  to  himself 
by  negotiation.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  troops  in  the  Western 
theatre,  although  skilfully  extricated  from  dangerous  positions,  are 
not  retiring  "according  to  plan,"  and  that  the  Berlin  Government 
is  not  conducting  negotiations  at  its  own  leisure.  Some  very  com- 
pelling force  is  urging  it  on,  and  the  dread  which  seems  to  be  the 
force  in  question  had  probably  in  the  early  stages  even  more  of  the 
military  than  of  the  political  in  its  composition. 

THE  basis  of  this  anxiety  for  the  German  armies  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  speculation.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  it  is  the  failure  of 

the  supply  of  some  essential  element  in  the  manufacture 
~fe  of  munitions.  German  chemistry  has  done  much  in 

the  way  of  discovering  substitutes ;  but  in  regard  to 
certain  products  there  are  known  to  be  limits  even  to  its  resourceful- 
ness. If  to  this  shortage  be  added  the  serious  interruption  to  the 

2K 
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output  of  munitions  caused  by  the  persistent  bombing  of  some  of  the 
chief  centres  in  Western  Germany,  we  shall,  doubtless,  not  be  far 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  German  authorities  realise  that  sooner 
or  later  they  will  be  confronted  by  a  situation  against  which  no  amount 
of  dragooning  of  the  nation  will  avail.  Hence  the  significant  step 
taken  immediately  after  the  defection  of  Bulgaria  had  shown  the 
uselessness  of  the  attempt  to  continue  to  disguise  the  position  from 
the  German  public.  Up  to  the  point  when  the  German  Government 
addressed  its  first  Note  to  President  Wilson  the  contemplation  of 
anything  but  ultimate  victory  had  been  "  strictly  forbidden".  The 
request  for  an  armistice,  although  it  would  have  been  a  shrewd  military 
move,  if  the  Allies  had  fallen  into  the  trap,  was  tantamount  to  an 
official  admission  of  Germany's  defeat.  The  German  has  no  heart 
for  lost  causes,  and  after  he  has  been  encouraged  to  expect  an  armistice 
there  will  be  considerably  less  chance  than  before  of  rallying  the 
nation  to  a  supreme  and  final  effort. 

EVERY  step  taken  by  Germany,  so  far,  in  the  peace  manoeuvres 
has  clearly  lacked  the  straightforwardness  which  alone  can  lead  to  the 

final  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Imperial  Chancellor's 
And  Note  of  October  5  committed  the  Government  to 

nothing  more  than  the  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's 
"  Fourteen  Points "  as  "  a  basis  for  peace  negotiations."  When 
President  Wilson  inquired  whether  this  meant  acceptance  in  the  sense 
that  only  the  practical  details  of  their  application  remained  to  be 
decided,  Germany  gave  an  assurance  to  this  effect,  but  at  the  same 
time  used  the  President's  insistence  upon  evacuation  of  occupied 
territories  as  a  device  for  obtaining  an  armistice  while  the  "  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  evacuation  "  became  a  subject  for  negotiation. 
President  Wilson's  reply  effectually  countered  the  machinations  of  the 
German  Government  by  pointing  out  that  the  question  of  an  armistice 
had  to  be  left  to  the  commanders  in  the  field.  He  also  reminded 
Germany  that  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  he  had  outlined  entailed 
a  radical  alteration  in  the  autocratic  powers  of  the  German  Monarchy. 
A  keen  struggle  is  clearly  in  progress  in  the  German  political 
world.  The  military  party  was  prepared  to  risk  the  demand  for  an 
armistice,  as  a  manoeuvre  to  prejudice  the  Allies,  but  hesitates  to  carry 
out  the  demand  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is  making  a  desperate 
effort,  by  the  employment  of  a  variety  of  arguments,  to  stiffen  the 
people's  resistance,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  relative  success  of  the 
withdrawal  on  the  Western  Front,  to  hope  that  the  Armies  can  yet  be 
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brought  back,  without  an  overwhelming  disaster,  to  German  soil,  when 
a  fresh  attempt  might  be  made  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the  Allies  by 
overtures  on  a  new  basis. 

A  FURTHER  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  Government  to  repre- 
sent Germany  as  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  required  of  her,  enabled 
President  Wilson  to  give  his  final  reply  to  the  request 
^k®  e  for  an  armistice  as  a  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  peace 

negotiations.  The  document  is  unique  in  the  world's 
history,  for  never  before  has  it  been  given  to  any  man 
to  combine  in  his  own  person  to  the  same  degree,  the  moral  force  and 
the  military  power  that  are  possessed  at  this  time  by  President  Wilson. 
It  is  the  former  quality,  rather  than  the  advent  of  American  troops 
on  the  French  battlefields,  that  enables  him  to  address  the  German 
Government  in  terms  which  have  elicited  the  cordial  approval  of  all 
the  Allied  countries,  but  which  neither  the  British  nor  the  French 
Prime  Minister  could  have  used  without  raising  a  storm  of  protest  in 
certain  quarters.  If,  in  approaching  President  Wilson,  the  German 
Government  expected  to  receive  a  more  favourable  or  more  lenient 
hearing  than  from  any  of  the  other  belligerent  States,  it  has  been 
completely  disillusioned ;  and  the  bitterness  with  which  it  will  have 
read  his  words  will  have  been  occasioned  as  much  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  its  last  hope  in  this  War  has  been  jettisoned,  as  by  the 
moral  rebuff. 

ONE  result  of  the  exchange  of  Notes  extending  over  a  period  of 
three  weeks  has  been  to  raise  hopes  of  an  early  peace  not  only  in 

Germany,  but  also  among  the  Allied  peoples.  With 
Hopes  of  regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  the  Germans,  we  have 

already  expressed  doubt  as  to  their  capacity  for  rallying 
for  a  supreme  effort,  unless,  indeed,  the  actual  invasion  of  their  country 
blinds  them  still  further  to  the  disastrous  policy  of  their  rulers.  In 
the  case  of  the  Allied  nations,  a  too  confident  anticipation  of  immediate 
peace  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  a  slackening  of  the  war-will ; 
but  the  transparent  dishonesty  of  the  German  Government's  method 
of  procedure  has  helped  to  keep  the  public  of  this  and  Allied  countries 
on  their  guard.  Thinking  that  a  word  of  warning  in  this  connection 
would  not  be  out  of  place,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  is  not 
given  to  many  public  utterances  and  makes  none  unnecessarily,  has 
emphasised  the  need  for  bringing  about  the  complete  wreckage  of  the 
Prussian  military  machine  in  the  field  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  leave 
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the  German  people  under  no  illusion  on  the  subject.  Lord  Milner 
is  also  averse  from  any  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  that  would  tend 
to  press  the  political  disintegration  of  Germany  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  Bolshevism.  The  possibility  of  such  a  development,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note,  is  being  canvassed  in  Germany,  where  it  is  naturally  being 
used  as  an  argument  by  the  political  reactionaries  and  the  military 
Command.  The  new  leaven  that  is  already  at  work  in  Germany  is 
probably  outside  the  influence  of  the  Allied  Governments,  and  will 
hardly  be  affected  by  the  attitude  of  the  latter  towards  the  Emperor 
William.  On  the  other  hand,  by  holding  to  their  refusal  to  make 
terms  with  an  autocracy,  they  will  be  helping  the  German  people  to 
rid  themselves  of  what  has  been  shown  to  be  an  intolerable  and 
disastrous  incubus. 

THE  belief  that  Bulgaria  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  for  a 
plausible  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  the  War  received  dramatic 
confirmation  at  the  end  of  September.  Within  a  fort- 
night of  the  launching  of  the  Allied  offensive,  which 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  piercing  of  the  enemy  front  on  Serbian 
territory,  overtures  for  peace  were  made,  and  an  armistice  carrying 
with  it  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria  was  signed 
at  Salonika  on  September  30.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Bulgarian 
army  should  be  demobilised,  that  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war  be 
handed  over,  that  all  railways,  rolling  stock  and  shipping  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  latter  should 
occupy  certain  strategical  positions  in  Bulgaria.  For  a  few  days 
Germany  made  a  show  of  blustering,  even  to  the  extent  of  inventing 
a  battle  between  the  Allies  and,  presumably,  German  reinforcements 
south  of  Sofia ;  but  beyond  sending  some  troops  as  far  as  Nish,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  challenge  Bulgaria's  decision.  The  capitulation 
was  hailed  with  relief  and  satisfaction  by  all  parties  in  that  country. 
King  Ferdinand  lost  no  time  in  abdicating,  and  his  son  reigns  in  his 
stead  as  Boris  III.  His  public  utterances,  so  far,  have  given  expression 
to  a  determination  to  conform  whole-heartedly  to  the  democratic 
requirements  of  the  new  era. 

IT  was  expected  that  after  the  capitulation  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey 
would  not  be  long  in  following  her  example.  That  something  was 

brewing  was  shown  by  the  reports  that  the  Talaat-Enver 
Turkey's  Ministry  had  been  replaced  by  a  new  Cabinet  under 

Tewfik  Pasha,   who   had   been   Ottoman   Ambassador 
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in  London  prior  to  Turkey's  entry  into  the  War.  It  was  subsequently 
announced  that  Tewfik  had  been  unable  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  that 
Izzet  Pasha  (hailed  by  the  German  Press  as  a  pro-German  in  contrast 
to  Tewfik  Pasha)  had  been  appointed  Grand  Vizier.  In  the  mean- 
time Germany  had  sent  her  first  Note  to  President  Wilson,  and  evidently 
persuaded  the  Turkish  authorities  to  stand  by,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  Entente  Powers  would  agree  to  peace.  A  further  obstacle 
to  negotiations  with  the  latter  was  provided  by  the  Goeben,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  men-of-war  obtained  from  Russia,  which  were  brought 
to  Constantinople  manned  by  German  crews.  Accordingly,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  Turkey,  in  spite  of  her  complete  eclipse  in  the  field, 
remained  at  war.  Pushing  on  northwards  from  Damascus,  General 
Allenby  has  taken  Aleppo ;  and  the  Turks  are  also  falling  back  from 
Persia.  They  wrested  Baku  from  the  small  British  force  which  had 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  galvanise  the  Armenian  population  into 
a  determined  resistance ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subsequent 
developments  in  Armenia  and  Transcaucasia  have  been  much  in  their 
favour.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  news  of  Turkey's  capitulation  has 
come  to  hand. 

No  Ministerial  after-luncheon  speech  can  now  be  considered  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  former  German  colonies,  and  the 
British  public,  which  had  long  ago  made  up  its  mind 
The  German    ^^  these  were  not  going  to  be  given  back  to  Germany, 

Colonies.  •        n  j        j  u    *i*    n 

is  well  content  to  find  its  views  endorsed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or,  at  least,  by  one  or  two  of  its  members.  But  the  same  public 
is  now  anxious  to  pass  beyond 'the  negative  policy  and  is  interested  to 
know  what  is  to  happen  to  those  colonies.  With  regard  to  the  Pacific 
islands,  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments,  which  share 
with  President  Wilson  all  the  faculty  for  definite  constructive  state- 
ments that  the  Allies  possess,  have  declared  that  these  territories  must 
be  retained  in  the  control  of  Great  Britain  or  a  friendly  Power.  The 
phraseology  has  suggested  to  some  people  the  idea  that  America 
might  administer  the  former  possessions  of  Germany  in  the  Pacific 
and  in  Africa.  To  what  extent  the  United  States  may  feel  debarred 
by  President  Wilson's  statements  of  policy  from  undertaking  this  task 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  if  they  should  be  unwilling  to  incur 
unlimited  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  colonial  enterprise,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  possibility  of  a  prior  claim  upon  them  to  administer 
Constantinople  in  the  interest  of  the  world's  peace  will  not  be  over- 
looked. We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  former  German  colonies 
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in  Africa  can  be  disposed  of  quite  satisfactorily  among  the  Colonial 
Powers  whose  territories  they  adjoin.  If,  however,  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  meet  the  charge  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  the  Allies 
could  agree  among  themselves  that,  after  a  certain  lapse  of  years,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  a  specified  term,  the  question  of  the  German 
nation,  if  then  actuated  by  an  entirely  new  spirit,  being  again  entrusted 
with  Colonial  possessions,  might  come  up  for  discussion. 

THE  possible  creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  has  been  advanced 

a  considerable  stage  by  President  Wilson's  emphatic  advocacy  of  the 

scheme.    He  admitted  that  such  a  League  could  not 

*  ites*?U6       be  formed   now,   but  he  considered   that  it   must    be 
of  Nations.  ...        -i    «        ,1  »»      AJ.  j.-        i   1 1 

constituted      at  the  peace.       At  a  meeting   held  on 

October  10  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  Society  and 
the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association,  Viscount  Grey  elaborated 
certain  principles  which,  he  thought,  might  be  introduced  into  the 
working  of  the  League.     In  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  written 
last    May  he  had  pointed    out  that  a   condition    essential  to  the 
foundation  of  the  League  was  that  the  'different  peoples  willing  to 
form  it  must  be  prepared  to  accept  some  limitation  upon  the  national 
action  of  each.    Here,  it  would  seem,  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.    It  is 
a  self-evident  fact  that  the  danger  of  wars  in  the  future  has  been 
lessened  by  the  experience  of  the  present  war.     But  to  argue  from 
this,  that  it  will  be  possible  to  put  an  end  to  war,  would  seem  to  be  on 
a  par  with  the  assumption  that  the  existence  of  a  police  force  eliminates 
crime.      If  this  doctrine  is  acted  upon  too  implicitly,  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  effect  may  be  the  reverse 
of  that  which  is  intended ;    for  the  weaker  the  international  police 
force,  the  greater  the  temptation  to  the  potential  law-breaker.     The 
doctrine  that  a  League  of  Nations  must  come  into  being  "  at  the 
peace  "  may  well  prove  a  dangerous  one,  unless  the  existing  Grand 
Alliance  be  accepted  as  the  League  indicated.     The  Alliance  must 
remain  for  some  time  as  the  most  effective  guarantee  of  peace,  whereas 
any  hasty  extension  of  its  scope  may  weaken  its  authority.     Still  more 
open  to  exception  is  the  expression  "  at  the  peace."     The  only  peace 
to  be  contemplated  is  the  dictation  of  certain  terms  to  Germany,  with 
or  without  her  present  allies.    Thereafter  there  should  be  an  inter- 
national Congress  to  ratify  the   boundaries  already  determined   by 
the  Allies — a  purely  formal  gathering.     To  contemplate  a  Conference 
of  all  belligerents  and  neutrals  for  the  general  discussion  of  all  questions 
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arising  out  of  this  war  is  to  encourage  interminable  wrangling  and  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  a  future  war. 

THE  possibility  that  the  War  may  end  without  any  prolonged 
delay  does  not  relieve  the  Allied,  and  particularly  the  British,  Govern- 
ments of  anxiety  on  the  financial  side.  The  immediate 
War  and  effect  of  an  armistice  would  only  lighten  the  munition 
bill,  for  the  armies  cannot  be  disbanded  until  peace 
is  actually  signed.  When  that  is  assured,  the 'process  of  demobilisa- 
tion, however  quickly  it  is  carried  out,  will  be  long  and  costly ;  it  is 
impossible  to  dismiss  an  army  of  millions  like  a  class  at  school,  and  it 
is  known  that  the  army  is  to  be  demobilised  not  regiment  by  regiment, 
but  industry  by  industry,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  employ- 
ment— presumably  miners  would  be  recalled  first,  railwaymen  second, 
and  so  on,  with  the  proviso  that  those  who  have  served  longest  shall 
as  a  rule  be  recalled  first.  But  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  take  at  least 
a  year  to  disband  the  army  in  France ;  and  in  view  of  the  shortage 
of  shipping,  it  may  take  longer  to  get  back  the  troops  from  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia.  Soldiers,  of  course,  have  to  be  paid  until  they  are 
discharged,  and  even  the  hard-pressed  taxpayer  will  not  grumble  at 
the  four-weeks'  post-service  pay  which  is  to  be  given  to  every  man. 
In  these  circumstances  the  war  bill  will  be  enormous  for  the  first  year 
or  even  longer  after  peace  is  declared.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  inducement  to  invest  in  war  loan  will  diminish  very  quickly 
when  the  fighting  is  over ;  those  of  us  who  gave  up  cigars  four  years 
ago  and  took  to  war  bonds  instead  will  not  be  sorry,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is  and  cigars  what  they  are,  to  get  back  to  Havanas, 
comforting  our  patriotic  conscience,  perhaps,  with  the  reflection  that 
most  of  the  money  goes  into  the  Exchequer  in  any  case,  so  uncon- 
scionably heavy  is  the  duty.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
remission  of  taxation  for  some  years,  and  next  year  indeed  it  is  likely 
to  go  up. 

FUTURE  budgets  depend  on  two  factors,  one  certain,  the  other 

uncertain.     The  first  factor  is  the  pensions  bill.     The  cost  of  living  and 

a  proper  feeling  of  gratitude   to  the  men  who   have 

2:   ®    €  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  those 

widows  and  orphans  who  have  lost  their  men  in  the  war, 

have  increased  the  pensions  bill  enormously.     It  is  not  very  likely 

that  the  cost  of  living  will  fall  very  much  for  some  years,  but  in  any 

event  the  pensions  obligation  is  sacred,  and  no  Government  would 
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suggest  reducing  the  amounts.  In  that  case,  the  pensions'  bill  will  not 
begin  to  diminish  to  any  noticeable  extent  until  about  1930-5,  by  which 
time  most  of  the  children  who  now  receive  pensions  while  being  educated 
will  have  grown  up,  and  those  widows  who  intend  to  marry  again  will 
presumably  have  married.  The  elimination  of  these  classes  from  the 
Pensions  Ministry  will  make  a  considerable  difference  to  the  annual 
expenditure ;  after  that  the  pensions  bill  will  fall  slowly  but  steadily, 
but  on  the  whole  more  rapidly  every  year,  from  1935  to  1965,  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  mortality;  from  1965  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
serious  charge,  but  an  actuarial  calculation  shows  that  it  will  not  be 
finally  extinguished  until  1980.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
this  debt  of  honour  will  make  a  serious  and,  so  far  as  current  politics 
go,  a  permanent  addition  to  national  expenditure  which  must  have 
some  effect  on  national  policy  in  the  wider  sense. 

THE  uncertain  factor  in  future  budgets  is  the  condition  in  which 
the  war  leaves  our  unquiet  planet.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 

predict  what  will  be  required  for  naval,  military,  and 
n  H" •*•  ai>  aer*al  offence.  But  there  are  other  urgent  questions 

besides  defence.  The  country  needs  houses,  and  the 
State  is  committed  to  a  housing  policy  which  means  that  it  will  have 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  cost.  It  needs  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  forests ;  our  education  policy  will  run  into  millions  an- 
nually ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  new  industries  of  national  import- 
ance should  be  financed  by  the  State.  The  days,  in  fact,  are  gone  for 
ever  when  Herbert  Spencer  held  that  the  State  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  model  policeman  but  no  more,  and  disapproved  even  of  the 
State  postal  service.  The  State  was  compelled  to  enlarge  its  functions 
very  considerably  even  before  the  war — the  passing  of  the  Insurance 
Act  was  the  decisive  date  which  marked  the  birth  of  the  new  State 
system,  and  that  is  now  to  be  enlarged — and  since  thg  war  the  functions 
of  the  State  have  been  enormously  extended.  Even  if  the  Government 
consisted  solely  of  men  who  desired  to  cut  the  activities  of  the  State 
down  to  the  least  possible  minimum — and  there  are  many  members  of 
the  Government  who  notoriously  do  not  hold  that  view — the  State 
would  be  unable  "to  go  back  to  1914"  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen. 
"  Never  deed  that's  done,  can  even  high  Heaven  make  as  'twere  a 
thing  of  naught "  :  the  State  is  embarked  on  State  enterprise  and 
State  control  in  many  directions  which  would  once  have  been  denounced 
as  unprecedented — only  we  have  now  dethroned  both  precedent  and 
compromise,  the  two  false  gods  so  long  worshipped  in  British  politics. 
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THE  new  programme  of  social  reform,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
sketched  with  his  accustomed  spaciousness,  will  make  for  a  better 
England.     But  it  will  also  cost  money,  and  that  money 
Socia.  the  Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer   will    have  to   find. 

Fortunately  the  gross  national  debt  —  figured  out 
by  some  politicians  at  eight  thousand  millions,  which  means 
£400,000,000  a  year  in  debt  services  alone — is  very  different  from 
the  net  figure,  since  it  includes  loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions,  and  an 
enormous  stock  in  hand  of  saleable  produce,  besides  that  more  valuable 
but  intangible — in  the  mere  book-keeping  sense — asset  of  victory, 
which  we  can  now  say  is  secure.  We  shall  have  to  face  an  annual 
budget  of  not  less,  but  probably  not  much  more,  than  five  hundred 
millions  a  year  for  many  years,  which  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  the  last  peace  budget  of  1914.  Taxation  will  be  heavy  but  not 
intolerable  ;  and  it  may  be  predicted  that  more  trouble  will  come  from 
questions  of  prices  and  wages  than  from  the  scale  of  taxes.  In  par- 
ticular the  Government  is  faced  with  a  very  serious  question  of  policy  in 
the  matter  of  the  bread  subsidy,  which  was  adopted  as  an  emergency 
measure,  is  universally  popular  with  the  public,  and  is  universally 
condemned  by  the  economists. 

THE  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  the  full  programme  of 
lectures  arranged  for  the  autumn  by,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute.  For  the  past 
three  or  four  years  the  Committee  have  been  urging  upon 
British  Universities  the  desirability  of  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  study  and  research  upon  Imperial  problems,  and 
a  gratifying  response  has  been  made  to  their  efforts.  Upon  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  practically  every  University  will  make  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  Imperial  History  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  tasks  of  recon- 
struction, but  during  the  War  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more  than 
arrange  courses  of  serious  public  lectures  in  which  experts  may  deal 
with  Imperial  questions  in  the  academic  spirit.  These  courses  attract 
very  large  audiences,  and  the  Education  Authorities  of  towns  that  do 
not  possess  Universities  are  now  appealing  for  the  advice  of  the  Institute 
for  the  arrangement  of  similar  courses  under  their  auspices.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  and  important  development  of  the  new  movement  of 
English  education,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  further  results  in  the 
near  future. 
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STATE  COLONISATION :    IS  MESOPOTAMIA   A    PRECEDENT  ? 

UNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  big  political  questions  that  lie  ahead  of  the  British 
public  is  the  part  which  the  State  is  to  play  in  the  commercial  development 
of  the  Empire.  This  question  has  been  examined  by  the  Empire  Eesources 
Development  Committee,  and  a  definite  policy  has  been  proposed.  To  quote 
Mr.  H.  Wilson  Fox's  address  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  in  January  last, 
"  that  policy  is  to  promote  the  development  for  profit,  under  State  auspices 
and  participation,  of  selected  resources  and  opportunities  of  the  Empire,  with 
the  primary  object  of  diminishing  by  this  means  our  national  indebtedness."  * 
Mr.  Fox  continued :  "  Looking  into  the  future,  we  can  visualise  the  State  as  an 
owner  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  overseas  raised  on  lands  which  are  to-day 
unutilised ;  as  a  proprietor  of  forests  and  valuable  plantations  of  tropical 
shrubs  and  trees  grown  on  areas  which  are  still  virgin ;  as  the  harnesser  of 
mighty  waterfalls  fed  by  the  eternal  snows  of  India  and  of  Africa  ;  as  an 
organiser  of  great  commercial  air  services  ;  and  as  the  reaper,  on  an  immense 
scale,  of  the  manifold  harvest  of  the  seas."  I 

This  is  too  big  a  question  for  discussion  in  a  single  article,  but  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  question  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole,  and  to 
which  very  little  attention  has  been  given.  The  promoters  of  the  new  policy 
are  apt  to  argue  as  if  State  action,  even  hi  the  field  of  Empire  development, 
were  a  new  and  untried  proposal.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  policy  of  State 
Socialism  is  much  the  same  whether  applied  to  municipal  tramways,  national 
railways,  or  to  schemes  of  Imperial  development,  and  the  fact  that  the  advocates 
of  State  Socialism  abroad  are  usually  the  political  opponents  of  State  Socialists 
in  domestic  politics,  is  merely  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  political 
world.  But  even  assuming  that  the  merits  of  State  commercial  action  in 
undeveloped  countries  rest  on  different  principles  from  those  of  State  action 
in  municipal  or  national  trading,  we  are  by  no  means  now  without  experience 
which  can  guide  our  judgment.  This  war  has  furnished  us  with  a  colossal 
example  of  State  colonisation. 

Mesopotamia  during  the  last  four  years  has  provided  an  interest  to  all 
sorts  of  people.  To  some  at  home  it  has  meant  mainly  a  convenient  weapon 
for  political  sniping.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been  living  and  working  there, 
it  has  been  a  crusade  for  civilisation — not  that  we  often  realised  that  at  the 
time.  But  to  all  of  us,  Mesopotamia  should  be  an  event  in  Imperial  history 
which  demands  our  closest  study  ;  for  the  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  is  the 
biggest  attempt  at  State  colonisation  that  has  ever  been  made. 

The  State  has  embarked  on  great  development  schemes  before — notably 
in  Northern  India  and  in  Egypt.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  we  can  accurately 
say  that  British  colonisation  has  been  the  work  of  individuals,  and  that  Govern- 
ment has,  often  with  extreme  reluctance,  followed  in  their  wake.  The  national 
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flag  has  followed  individual  trade.    Mesopotamia  is  a  tremendous  experiment 
in  Imperial  pioneering  by  the  State  itself. 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  regard  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  purely  from  the 
military  standpoint.  The  civil  development  of  the  land  of  Iraq  is  quite  as 
important  as  its  military  occupation.  A  large  proportion  of  our  men  in 
Mesopotamia  are  engaged  on  purely  civil  work.  The  occupied  country  is  well 
organised  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Trade  is  flourishing  as  it  never  did 
before  ;  and  all  is  being  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  British 
or  India  Governments.  I  cannot,  of  course,  detail  all  the  manifold  activities 
of  Government  in  Mesopotamia  ;  but  enough  is  common,  knowledge  to  give 
an  impression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  done.  Government  has  rendered 
the  Tigris  fit  for  constant  navigation,  has  constructed  huge  wharves,  quays, 
repairing  yards,  and  even  a  dock  for  ocean-going  steamers.  Government 
has  built  railways  and  established  a  regular  service  of  ferryboats  and  motor 
omnibuses.  Government  has  taken  over  all  taxation,  it  controls  the  exports 
from  the  country,  it  regulates  its  internal  trade,  manages  the  municipal  markets, 
and  carries  the  produce  of  the  country  on  its  railways.  Government  has 
further  undertaken  big  schemes  of  irrigation  and  crop  raising ;  it  provides 
electric  power  and  light,  it  organises  the  courts  of  law,  supervises  the  schools 
and  civilian  medical  organisations,  it  has  re-established  certain  local  industries, 
and  organised  local  labour.  Was  there  ever  such  a  gigantic  effort  in  State 
Socialism  before  ?  When  one  realises  that  there  is  not  a  stone  or  pebble  south 
of  Baghdad  that  has  not  been  imported  from  afar,  it  seems  incredible  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished.  In  my  philosophic  moments — and  in  a 
temperature  round  120°  philosophy  is  a  great  stand-by,  though  it  does  not 
come  easily — I  have  often  looked  around  me  and  marvelled  at  the  miracle 
that  my  fellow-countrymen  have  wrought.  And  to  the  smallest  detail  all 
has  been  done  under  immediate  State  direction. 

^Despite  the  early  military  failures,  who  will  deny  that  this  vast  undertaking 
has  been  a  success  ?  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  experiment  can  be  repeated. 
There  are  certain  essential  conditions  which  made  the  State  development  of 
Lower  Mesopotamia  possible  which  are  "  for  the  duration  of  the  war  "  only. 
And  thus,  if  the  essential  conditions  are  peculiar  to  times  of  war,  the  experiment 
is  not  likely  to  be  successfully  repeated  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  development  of  Mesopotamia  has  been  undertaken  when 
the  conscription  of  both  men  and  supplies  is  part  of  the  laws  of  our  Empire. 
Thanks  to  military  law,  the  State  has  been  able  to  transplant  whole  armies  of 
men  to  the  country  under  conditions  which  bear  no  comparison  with  ordinary 
market  terms.  I  wonder  how  much,  say,  a  man  would  ordinarily  expect  who 
supervises  coolies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  for  some  ten  hours  a  day  in  August. 
What  remuneration  would  a  doctor  require  who,  seven  days  in  the  week,wrestles 
with  heat  stroke  cases  from  5  P.M.  to  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  ?  And 
would  either  in  ordinary  times  be  content  with  a  share  of  a  tent  or  dug-out, 
without  a  fan  or  punkah,  and  in  which  he  probably  has  to  wear  his  topee  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day  ?  No,  the  fact  is  that  in  war  time  men  of  all  classes 
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accept  risks  and  discomfort  for  the  minimum  pay  because  they  are  fired  by  a 
sense  of  patriotism.  Very  few  of  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  the 
development  of  Mesopotamia  would  tolerate  the  conditions  after  the  War. 
Wonders  have  undoubtedly  been  accomplished  in  the  effort  to  make  life  in 
Mesopotamia  tolerable,  but  the  standard  is  that  of  active  service.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  no  army  on  any  front  is  better  cared  for  than  are  our  troops  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  it  is  equally  true  that  when  it  comes  to  doing  the  same  job  in  times 
of  peace,  men  who  are  not  under  military  law  will  expect  far  better  conditions 
and  much  higher  pay.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  obtaining  of  supplies. 
In  war  time  the  State  can  and  does  commandeer  supplies.  Prices  can  be 
arbitrarily  fixed  and  any  competing  use  for  the  supplies  can  be  by  law  prevented. 
Thus  our  armies  get  an  abundance  of  the  best  articles  at  reasonable  prices. 
But  after  the  War  Government  will  not  indefinitely  be  able  to  order  a  manu- 
facturer to  sell  the  goods  to  them  at  a  Government  price,  or  to  order  a  steam- 
ship company  to  send  its  ships  to  a  particular  port  at  Government  freights. 
These,  again,  are  temporary  war  conditions.  The  development  of  Mesopotamia 
could  never  have  been  undertaken  save  under  these  war  conditions.  Hence, 
obviously,  Mesopotamia  is  no  guide  to  similar  experiments  that  may  hereafter 
be  made  when  the  War  is  over.  When  Governments  are  again  dependent 
on  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  then  any  scheme  for  developing 
a  country  by  State  action  will  present  a  very  different  spectacle.  The  fact 
that  State  Socialism  in  Mesopotamia  has  proved  both  necessary  and  suc- 
cessful proves  nothing  beyond  the  commonplace  fact  that  war  conditions  are 
exceptional. 

This  question  was  discussed  some  months  ago  in  the  Baghdad  Times,  one 
of  the  youngest  children  of  British  journalism.  A  leading  article  in  that  paper — 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  I  wrote  the  article  myself — said  that  "  the  contrast 
between  individual  and  State  action  in  the  development  of  new  countries  has 
been  well  emphasised  by  Mr.  John  Buchan  (now  Colonel  John  Buchan)  in  his 
book,  '  A  Lodge  in  the  Wilderness.'  '  Eemember,'  he  there  says,  '  that 
individualism  is  the  keynote  of  our  work.  .  .  .  You  want  the  individual  with 
his  heart  on  fire  to  start  the  ball.  You  want  faith  and  hope,  and  men  have 
these  things,  but  not  departments.  .  .  .  Any  complete  State-socialism  is 
impossible  in  our  Empire.'  Colonel  Buchan  contrasts  the  way  in  which  the 
British  have  colonised  with  the  methods  of  other  nations.  In  many  colonies 
which  are  not  under  British  control,  he  says,  '  the  State  moves  forward  as 
one  man  and  not  a  step  is  taken  in  advance  till  lines  are  laid  from  the  base 
and  the  country  is  well  held  in  the  rear.  Everything  is  centralised  and  officially 
directed.  That  is  not  our  way.'  That  is,  however,  the  way  in  which  we  have 
come  to  Mesopotamia, and, seeing  that  the  world  is  at  war,it  was  the  only  possible 
way.  But  when  the  unusual  conditions  of  war  are  passed,  will  the  administra- 
tion of  Mesopotamia  continue  in  this  method  of  complete  State  control  or  revert 
gradually  to  the  alternative  method  of  minimising  as  far  as  possible  the  sphere 
of  Government  action  and  of  encouraging  in  every  way  '  the  individual  with 
his  heart  on  fire  ?  '  "  Then  the  editorial  "  we  "  went  on  to  say  that :  "  As 
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regards  our  countrymen,  we  believe  that  they  are  always  at  their  best  when 
they  are  '  on  their  own.'  We  believe  that  Colonel  Buchan  was  right  in  saying 
that  men  as  individuals  have  faith  and  hope,  but  not  when  organised  by 
authority  into  Government  departments.  During  war  departments  are  fired 
through  patriotism  and  necessity  by  both  faith  and  hope,  and,  what  is  more, 
by  energy  and  initiative.  But  only  men  as  individuals  can  retain  these  virtues. 
In  the  long  run  we  are  convinced  that  the  man  who  rows  hardest  is  he  who 
'  paddles  his  own  canoe.' ' 

Now  that  this  question  of  State  Development  is  so  much  to  the  fore,  surely 
we  must  consider  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Mesopotamia.  There  are 
other  aspects  of  the  experiment  in  Mesopotamia  which  cannot  be  discussed 
during  the  War  ;  whether,  for  instance,  in  the  various  branches  of  work  there 
the  methods  adopted  have  or  have  not  betrayed  signs  of  the  usual  weakness 
of  Government  work.  But  I  am  not  seeking  a  final  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  State  action  in  Imperial  Development.  I  would  only  direct  attention  to 
the  great  experiment  in  Mesopotamia,  and  suggest  that  both  now  and  after  the 
War  many  lessons  may  be  derived  from  it  which  must  influence  our  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  whole  question. 

CLAUD  MULLINS. 
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IN  the  number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  for  October  1917, 1  drew  attention  to  North  and 
North- Western  Australia  as  a  country  for  development  and  settlement  after  the  War, 
and  mentioned  some  of  the  proposals  that  had  been  made  for  railway  development. 
Since  that  date  further  information  has  come  to  hand.  It  appears  that  the  Common- 
wealth Government  are  likely  to  push  forward  the  trunk  line  from  south  to  north 
of  the  Continent  by  the  direct  route,  practically  following  the  telegraph  line,  but 
with  a  sweep  to  the  west  to  tap  the  Victoria  cattle  country.  The  line  from  the  north 
is  already  being  extended  to  the  Katherine  river,  and  it  is  probable  that  from  Odontata, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  line  in  South  Australia,  an  extension  will  shortly  be  made 
towards  or  up  to  the  Macdonald  ranges. 

On  Elizabeth  River  is  likely  to  be  built  the  future  capital  of  the  country,  power 
for  the  supply  of  electricity  being  obtained  at  the  Flora  Falls  and  carried  overland  to 
the  city.  Whether  or  not  it  is  ultimately  the  capital,  there  will,  at  any  rate,  be  a  busy 
commercial  centre  here  ;  for  here,  at  some  future  date,  will  meet  railway  lines  from 
Sturts  Creek  cattle  country  on  the  present  Western  Australian  border,  from  the 
Roper  River  country,  and  from  the  Arnheim  Land  agricultural  country. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Railways  and  Ports  of  the  Northern  Territory  also 
proposes  a  line  from  the  Pellew  group  of  islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  to  the 
Barclay  tableland.  This  line  would,  no  doubt,  be  extended  to  join  the  central  line. 

The  Commission  suggest  in  their  report  that  the  line  to  the  Queensland  border 
can  wait  until  the  Queensland  Government  have  completed  their  Great  Western 
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line,  but  advocate  the  use  of  the  3  feet  6  inch  gauge,  which  is  same  as  that  used  on 
the  Queensland  Government  Railways.  These  lines  will  open  up  territory  for  mining 
syndicates,  and  will  enable  cattle  and  sheep  farmers  largely  to  increase  the  amount 
of  stock  they  can  carry  on  their  runs  ;  but  it  will  do  little  for  the  home-seeker  who 
wants  a  small  area  of  agricultural  land. 

I  am  convinced  that  thousands  of  men  who  have  been  abroad  will  never  be  satisfied 
to  live  after  the  War  where  they  only  see  the  sun  occasionally.  In  ipite  of  grousing, 
they  have  learned  to  like  the  sun  ;  and  when  they  decide  to  migrate,  they  will  look  for 
a  warm  climate.  Why  should  not  adequate  arrangements  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
Imperial  Governments,  working  conjointly,  be  made  for; their  settlement  in  North 
and  North- Western  Australia  ?  Much  of  the  material  of  war  could  be  utilised,  if  a 
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scheme  could  be  brought  in^o  being.  Take,  for  instance,  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
Decauville  rails,  and  the  quantity  of  rolling  stock  that  will  be  available  in  France. 
This  might  well  be  used  for  a  line  running  from  the  main  trunk  line  to  Daly  River 
Settlement,  across  the  Fitzmaurice  and  Victoria  rivers  to  Wyndham,  and  then  on  to 
Derby  and  Broome.  The  line  could  not,  of  course,  be  used  for  the  transport  of  cattle ; 
but  the  country  it  would  pass  through  is  chiefly  agricultural  and  not  cattle  country, 
and  it  would  for  a  number  of  years  serve  the  settlers  for  communication  purposes  and 
for  the  transport  of  goods,  agricultural  machinery  and  the  like,  as  also  for  the  con- 
veyance of  maize,  fibre  and  other  staple  export  products. 

Railway  material  would  be  the  largest,  but  by  no  means  the  only  war  material 
available  for  opening  up  the  country.  Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  and  apparatus, 
picks  and  shovels,  mules  and  wagons,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles — not  even 
excluding  clothing  and  sun  helmets — could  be  supplied  to  the  benefit  of  the  settler 
and  of  the  Imperial  Government.  There  would  be  no  need  for  any  immediate  cash 
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transaction ;  the  goods  belong  to  the  nation,  and  they  could  not  be  put  to  a  better 
use  than  in  assisting  those  who  have  fought  and  who  wish  to  migrate  to  build  up  a 
new  State  on  land,  of  which  one  can  well  say  that  it  is  an  Imperial  necessity  that  it 
should  at  an  early  date  be  peopled  with  a  virile  European  population. 

If  this  thing  is  to  be  done — if  the  man  who  wants  to  migrate  is  to  be  helped — let 
us  do  the  thing  well.  Let  us  see  that  his  children  will  get  as  good  an  education  as  if 
he  remained  in  the  all-too-small  British  Isles  ;  that  he  is  provided  from  the  first  (by 
means  of  co-operatively  owned  village  halls,  libraries,  &c.)  with  what  is  required  for 
social  comfort  and  spiritual  welfare. 

That  part  of  the  country  I  have  suggested  for  agricultural  development  is  situated 
in  Western  Australia,  and  need  not  stop  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  Western  Australia  will  be  concentrating  her  attention  on  peopling 
her  temperate  lands  of  the  south  and  her  huge  central  plains — dry,  but  capable  of 
producing  wheat  by  the  adoption  of  the  American  methods  of  so-called  dry  farming. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  vast  territory  now  called  Western  Australia  will  remain 
with  one  centre  of  government ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  Western 
Australians  would  allow  local  feeling  on  their  part  to  interfere,  where  the  advantage 
of  Australia  as  a  whole  and  of  the  Empire  was  concerned.  The  Western  Australian 
State  Government  have  co-operated  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  in  devising 
what  appear  to  be  excellent  schemes  for  settling  ex-soldiers  on  the"  land.  The  same 
financial  measures  could  be  taken  to  help  settlers  in  the  Northern  Territory.  But 
in  that  these  settlers  would  be  more  definitely  pioneers,  greater  measure  of  help 
for  them  is  warranted,  and  the  placing  at  their  disposal  of  available  war  material 
would  be  well  justified. 

T.  J.  F. 
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By  T.  E.  SEDGWICK. 

WE  are  less  prepared  for  peace  at  the  present  moment  than  we  were  for  war  in 
1914,  and  the  appointment  of  Ministries,  Boards,  Commissions  and  Committees  on 
post  bellum  questions  is  liable  to  be  confounded  in  the  public  mind  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  preparation.  There  are  several  factors  and  problems  also,  the 
influence  and  extent  of  many  of  which  can  only  be  guessed ;  and  other  entirely  new 
factors,  little  dreamed  of  at  present,  may  suddenly  arise  soon  after  the  hostilities 
cease.  It  is  therefore  imperative  for  us  to  consider  the  conditions  of  the  Empire,  as 
to  which  no  doubt  arises,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  arrange  for  carrying  out  all 
measures  shown  to  be  of  Imperial  benefit  and  utility. 

The  main  factor  of  our  subject  to-day  is  that  the  waste  of  our  man-power  formerly 
was  greater  than  our  losses  during  the  War,  and  this  must  now  cease. 

*  Summary  of  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  the  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  March  27,  1918.  The  Son.  Sir  Charles  G.  Wade,  K.C.,  Agent- General  for  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  Chair. 
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We  must  conserve  the  child  life  of  the  nation.  Workhouses  must  go  and  pauperism 
must  be  wiped  out.  Our  improved  standards  of  living  and  of  wages  must  be 
maintained  and  further  advanced.  The  Imperial  losses  by  Emigration  must  cease. 
The  Empire  must  be  made  to  produce  more  foodstuffs,  to  consume  more  of  our 
manufactures,  to  improve  its  vital  and  civic  statistics,  and  to  become  self-supporting 
and  properly  defended  in  all  its  parts  against  enemy  attack  from  without  and 
economic  disaster  from  within.  All  of  these  things  can  be  done  by  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  our  Imperial  population  within  the  Empire,  and  in  no  other  way.  Everything 
depends  on  our  Imperial  man-power  being  distributed  to  where  it  is  most  needed. 
The  War  has  shaken  up  the  Empire,  and  England  is  awake  at  last.  A  vast  propor- 
tion of  our  soldiers  do  not  intend  to  return  to  their  former  indoor  occupations, 
their  former  hand-to-mouth  existence.  The  two  things  which  are  needed  aie  the 
direction  of  their  minds  and  thoughts  to  the  Dominions  and  the  ships  to  convey  their 
bodies  there.  This  will  secure  the  Dominions  from  attack,  will  give  the  partially 
incapacitated,  the  old,  and  the  inferior  a  chance  at  home,  and  by  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  Labour  Market  will  avert  an  internal  outbreak,  as  Migration  is  the 
safety-valve  of  population. 

The  future  history  of  the  Empire — whether  rapid  or  slow,  British  or  foreign— 
depends  on  our  attitude  towards  Migration  during  the  next  ten  years,  just  as  much 
as  the  destiny  of  the  world  depended  on  the  British  participation  in  the  War. 

In  1815  the  white  population  of  the  British  Empire  overseas  numbered  less  than 
half  a  million,  and  our  numbers  at  home  were  about  eleven  millions.  The  area  of 
the  British  Empire  has  not  been  increased  very  greatly  in  proportion  to  its  si^e 
during  the  past  century,  but  the  effect  of  Migration  has  been  colossal.  Then  we 
were  exporting  soldiers,  money,  munitions,  and  food  to  the  Dominions,  but  Migration 
has  enabled  them  to  return  us  a  hundredfold  into  our  bosom. 

Many  are  asking  whether  the  Empire  will  remain  British.  The  answer  depends  on 
whether  Migration  be  encouraged  as  soon  as  the  War  is  over,  or  not.  Fresh  blood  from 
the  homeland  is  needed  to  maintain  the  British  and  Imperial  sentiment.  The  ties  which 
bind  a  people  to  the  home  of  their  race  are  felt  less  and  less  as  years  go  on,  unless 
they  are  quickened  by  fresh  infusions  newly  drawn  from  the  same  source.  If  we  neglect 
to  migrate  our  surplus,  the  people  of  the  Dominions  will  be  no  more  British  in  sentiment 
a  hundred  years  hence  than  are  the  people  of  the  United  States  to-day.  We  have 
further  to  realise  that  the  percentage  of  people  British-born  and  of  British  parentage 
has  declined  of  late  years  in  the  Dominions,  and  that  the  War  has  increased  this  dis- 
proportion, as  so  many  of  the  non-British  inhabitants  in  the  Dominions  overseas  as 
well  as  at  home  have  remained  safe  and  defended  by  the  British  stock. 

Although  the  British  Flag  flies  over  one-fourth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  world, 
75  per  cent,  of  our  white  population  live  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  covers  only 
one  per  cent,  of  such  area,  the  remaining  25  per  cent.,  or  fifteen  million  white  people, 
being  scattered  over  the  other  99  per  cent,  of  the  British  Empire.  These 
only  average  about  1'5  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  less  than  one  person 
per  mile  in  the  rural  areas.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  however, 
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in  forty  years  (1871  to  1911),  increased  from  31,845,379  to  45,370,530,  or  very 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  the  Irish  contribution  thereto  having  declined  almost 
20  per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  The  net  increase  in  our  numbers  at  home  during  the 
present  century,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  (1900-1914),  was  4,1 13,000,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  three  hundred  thousand  a  year. 

Migration  being  due  to  economic  pressure,  the  desire  to  migrate  fluctuates 
as  the  conditions  at  home  and  overseas  compare  with  each  other.  Whenever  the 
46,000,000  people  at  home  enjoy  their  lives  as  much  as  do  the  15,000,000  white 
inhabitants  in  the  Dominions,  which  are  ninety-nine  times  the  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  flow  of  population  will  be  stayed.  Imperial  standards  of  living  and 
comfort,  wages  and  conditions,  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  Migration.  No  one 
has  any  right  to  deny  access  to  the  Dominions  to  another  British-born  white  man 
outside  his  own  family,  merely  because  he  might  himself  derive  advantage  by  his  re- 
maining here  which  would  be  removed  by  the  other  person's  migration.  After  the 
War  we  shall  have  a  bigger  population,  loth  working  and  actual,  in  Great  Britain  than 
if  there  had  been  no  War.  If  we  lose  even  500,000  men  in  the  War  the  loss  will  have 
been  made  good  in  the  Old  Country  several  times  over.  Against  our  losses  we  have 
to  set : 

(1)  500,000  persons  (estimated,  as  official  returns  are  no  longer  published) 
"  saved  "  to  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  Dominions,  by 
checks  on  Imperial  Migration  since  August  1914,  compared  with 
the  same  period  previous  thereto. 

380,000  Belgians  settled  here.     Some  will  go  back  ;  some  will  stay. 
20,000  additional  Chinese,  Japanese,  West  Indians,  Americans,  and  others 
now  taking  the  jobs  of  those  fighting. 


900,000  actual  increase  of  civil  population  as  an  offset  to  a  possible   loss  of 
500,000  men. 

(2)  From  a  Labour  standpoint  we  must  also  add  : 

300,000  less  persons  in  receipt  of  "  Poor  Law  "  relief  here. 

5,000  less  prison  population,   now   effective   fighters  or  workers. 
1,000,000  additional   female  workers,   now   mostly  in   munition  factories  and 
other  formerly  masculine  occupations. 


2,205,000 

(3)  Our  home  increase  in  population  before  the  War  was  one  million  net  every 
three  years,  even  after  allowing  for  the  net  migration  outwards  of  250,000  per  annum. 
The  boom  in  marriages,  infant-life  saving  crusades,  and  improved  standards  of  living 
for  the  workers  have  kept  up  our  survival  rates  even  after  allowing  for  reduced  births. 

(4)  A  further  500,000  men's  work  is  represented  by  the  £100,000,000  worth  of 
new  munition  machinery  applicable  to  other  forms  of  industry,  which  alone  would 
maintain  our  manufacturing  and  producing  outputs  at  their  former  levels  even  if  half 
a  million  men  were  sacrificed  in  the  War  or  migrated  afterwards. 
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(5)  The  need  for  keeping  a  large  working  population  at  home  after  the  War  is 
further  reduced  by  the  great  retrenchment  in  expenditure  among  nearly  all  classes 
owing  to  high  prices  and  high  taxation  after  postponed  work  has  been  completed, 
i.e.  probably  about  a  year  after  peace  has  been  signed.     Many  people  also  have  learnt 
much  as  to  what  they  can  do  without,  without  reducing  their  own  comfort.     This 
largely  applies  to  both  indoor  and  outdoor  servants  in  private  service. 

(6)  A  large  number  of  those  who  formerly  spent  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure 
have  now  experienced  the  sweets  of  employment,  and  will  wish  to  continue  to  be 
occupied.     This  will  further  complicate  the  question  of  employment  at  home. 

The  British  Government,  true  to  its  traditions,  still  confines  its  assistance  in 
migration,as  in  sea  and  farm  training,  to  the  unemployed,  criminal,  and  pauper  classes, 
whereas  by  migrating  the  young  they  would  release  situations  for  the  older  men,  now 
doomed  to  become  paupers  except  in  war-time. 

We  scarcely  realise  at  home  how  undeveloped  the  Empire  is.  As  yet  only  forty 
million  acres  of  New  Zealand's  lands  are  occupied  in  any  form,  and  yet  her  total 
exports  in  1914  were  worth  £26,261,447,  mostly  rural  produce.  In  Canada  only  forty- 
eight  million  acres  are  improved,  although  110  million  acres  are  occupied  of  the  2,300 
million  acres  of  her  territory.  South  Africa  is  only  now  recovering  from  the  rush  for 
gold  and  diamonds  which  overshadowed  the  production  of  articles  of  more  primary 
importance.  Rhodesia  also  awaits  more  settlers.  Australia  is  the  same  si^e  as  Canada 
and  has  alienated  only  5 '5  per  cent,  of  her  land  area,  and  still  has  about  half  her 
surface  entirely  idle — waiting  for  settlers.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  they  are  British. 
Migration,  in  moving  people  to  where  the  food  is,  is  equivalent  to  moving  vast  supplies 
of  food  to  where  the  people  are,  and,  as  the  Empire  is  one  entity,  they  are  not  emi- 
grants. We  should  aim  at  being  a  self-sustaining,  self-supporting  Empire,  just  as 
a  century  ago  we  were  a  practically  self-sustaining  and  self-supporting  nation  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  looked  forward  to,  unless  we  have  a  better  distribution  of  our 
population. 

If  Australia  and  Canada  are  now  each  worth  £3,000,000,000,  South  Africa  half 
that  sum,  and  New  Zealand  £1,000,000,000  capital  value,  imagination  boggles  either 
at  what  the  British  Empire  should  be  worth  with  more  population  a  century  hence, 
or  at  what  she  might  have  been  worth  by  now  had  more  migrants  been  directed 
to  her  shores.  The  conquest  of  either  of  the  Dominions  alone  would  have  almost 
indemnified  Germany  eventually  for  her  war  costs. 

The  unpeopled  and  therefore  undefended  state  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
•exposes  them  to  attack  and  incites  uninvited  coloured  immigration,  which  they  could 
not  at  present  resist  either  by  sea  or  land.  If  the  whole  population  of  either  were 
to  be  placed  round  their  coast-lines,  there  would  still  be  over  four  yards  for  each  to 
defend.  Canada  is  becoming  Americanised,  and  the  proportion  of  blacks  to  whites 
in  South  Africa  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  Japanese  officer  told  a  British  officer  that 
A  country  could  not  expect  to  hold  vacant  territory  by  waving  a  flag  over  it.  Yet 
every  war  begins  where  the  last  war  left  off  as  far  as  the  application  of  science  is  con- 
cerned. If  any  of  the  Dominions  is  ever  attacked,  the  experience  of  the  present  War 
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will  be  applied  to  her  conquest.  High  explosives,  hydroplanes,  aeroplanes,  submarines, 
poison-gas,  and  any  fresh  horror  which  man's  ingenuity  can  invent  in  the  interim,  will 
be  got  ready,  just  as  in  bygone  days  gunpowder  and  round  shot  were  prepared  in  anti- 
cipation. The  increased  horrors  of  future  wars  will  make  for  their  curtailment,  and  if 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  should  be  attacked  the  Mother  Country  could  not  send  off 
contingents  to  arrive  before  the  war  would  be  over,  although  she  might  be  in  time 
to  join  in  the  defence  of  Canada  or  South  Africa.  Moreover,  the  people  at  home 
would  not  fight  so  as  to  prevent  foreigners  from  settling  in  unoccupied  portions 
of  the  Empire,  especially  when  such  people  are  admitted  freely  to  the  already  over- 
crowded Old  Country,  particularly  as  the  Empire  has  the  opportunity  now  to  get  the 
possible  defenders  who  will  produce  the  wealth  necessary  to  pay  for  her  defence. 

. 

SUMMARY. 

As  the  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  always  derived  from  Labour  and  the  land,  and 
the  land  can  yield  nothing  without  Labour,  MIGRATION  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
FUTURE  OF  THE  EMPIRE: 

(1)  To  make  the  land  of  the  Empire  yield  her  increase. 

(2)  To  maintain  the  present  improved  standards  of  wages  and  of  living  at  home 
among  the  workers,  which  are  due  to  a  temporary  emigration  of  a  proportion  of  our 
former  workers,  and  to  adjust  the  superabundance  of  population  at  home  due  to  the 
War. 

(3)  To  assist  the  Government  at  home  in  abolishing  the  workhouses  and  increasing 
the  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  yet  saving  million;*  of  pounds  annually  now  spent  on  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  ought  never  to  have  succumbed  to  the  competition  of  younger 
people  on  the  labour  market. 

(4)  To  increase  our  manufactured  exports  by  multiplying  oversea  customers. 

(5)  To  increase  our  food  supply  within  the  Empire,  as  the  total  exports  of  the 
Dominions  do  not  equal  our  home  imports. 

(6)  To  facilitate  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  the  British  Empire,  as  money 
always  follows  men. 

(7)  To  defend  the  at  present  unpeopled  lands  of  the  Empire  by  settling  them  with 
men  trained  and  ready  to  resist  attack. 

(8)  To  improve  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Empire,  both  overseas  and  at  home,  by 
reduction  of  the  pressure  of  competition. 

(9)  To  leave  the  same  number  of  jobs  at  home  for  the  fewer  workers. 

(10)  To  reduce  the  number  to  be  fed  at  home,  whilst  increasing  the  Empire's  food 
production. 

(11)  To  ensure  the  wounded  and  partially  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  being  able 
to  get  situations  within  their  capacity. 

(12)  To  reduce  the  Labour  unrest  which  is  inevitable  after  demobilisation,  and 
thus  to  advance  contentment  and  religion, 
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CANADA. 

Wheat  Control. — The  Government  of  Canada  has  assumed  complete  control  of  the 
purchase  and  sale  for  export  of  Canadian  wheat,  together  with  the  control  of  the 
methods  of  export.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  purchase  of  grains  for  export 
and  internal  use  will  be  thrown  open  to  dealers  and  shippers  as  before,  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Government,  instead  of  being  done  through  the  Wheat 
Export  Company  as  formerly.  The  Government  guarantees  the  purchase  of  all  the 
surplus  of  merchantable  wheat  raised  in  Canada  this  year  at  the  present  fixed  price, 
and  will  also  attend  to  the  apportionment  of  the  grain  to  the  millers.  The  Dominion 
will  also  control  all  freight  cars  and  Lake  tonnage  allotments.  The  Board  of  Grain  Super- 
visors at  Winnipeg,  the  members  of  which  represent  the  producers,  shippers,  and 
consumers,  will  be  entrusted  by  the  Government  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  new 
arrangements  and  invested  with  the  necessary  powers.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Canada  Food  Board  has  adopted  the  Allied  Food  Controllers'  Eesolution  so  far  as  wheat 
products  are  concerned.  In  future  20  per  cent,  of  wheat  substitutes  must  be  mixed 
with  wheat  flour  in  bread,  and  all  grain  dealers  throughout  the  Dominion  must  be 
licenced  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissoners.  Hitherto  this  licencing  system  has  been 
in  force  in  Canada  only  between  Fort  William,  Ontario,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  principal  grain 
crops  for  the  past  season,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  for 
the  whole  of  Canada  was  12 \  bushels  for  spring  wheat,  and  16 \  bushels  for  fall  wheat. 

^"Valuable  Flax  Crops. — Some  valuable  consignments  of  flax  have  lately  been 
disposed  of  by  farmers  in  Western  Canada.  A  car  from  Alberta  containing  1,466 
bushels  (or  82,096  Ib.)  of  flax  was  sold  at  Winnipeg  for  over  £1,125.  From  Lethbridge, 
Alberta,  a  car  was  shipped  on  which  the  sender  received  £1,145  after  payment  of  freight 
charges,  and  the  contents  of  another  car  from  Harris,  Saskatchewan,  realised  £1,295. 

Butter  for  Great  Britain. — In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  authorities  in 
Great  Britain  for  help  to  relieve  the  present  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  butter,  an 
Order  in  Council  has  been  passed  at  Ottawa,  at  the  instance  of  the  Canada  Food  Board, 
requisitioning  the  entire  output  of  the  creameries  of  Canada  for  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  regulation  is  to  be  in  force  until  November  9,  but  the  stocks  now  on 
hand  in  the  creameries,  amounting  to  18,000,000  Ib.,  are  not  affected.  The  butter  will 
be  classified  into  three  grades,  the  top  price  being  fixed  at  46  J  cents. 

Gold  at  the  Mint.— Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  gold  and  bullion  to  the  value  of 
$1,300,000,000  (approximately  £260,Q#0,000)  have  been  received  at  Ottawa  by  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Finance,  acting  as  trustee  for  the  British  Government  and 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  heavy  demand  on  the  gold  refinery  at  the  Mint  necessitated 
the  construction  of  a  second  plant  with  a  monthly  output  of  1,000,000  ounces  of  fine 
gold.  As  a  result  of  this  extension,  the  Canadian  Mint  has  now  the  largest  capacity 
of  any  gold  refinery  in  the  world. 

National  Service.— In  June  of  this' year  'a  total  of  4,811,640  Arsons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  were  registered  for  national  service  in  Canada.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  returns  from  certain  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Western  Provinces, 
which  have  not  yet  been  received,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  final  total  will  be  well 
over  5,000,000.  All  persons  registered  were  required  to  state  whether  they  were  willing 
to  undertake  agricultural  work,  and  as  a  result  167,273  male  workers  were  secured 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  organisations  dealing  nth  the  problem  of 
farm  labour  in  the  different  provinces. 
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Repatriation  Scheme. — The  Commonwealth  Repatriation  Scheme  for  the  settlement 
of  returned  soldiers  in  Australia  has  already  involved  the  expenditure  of  nearly  £3,000,000. 
Since  1915  some  60,000  men  have  come  back,  and  the  measures  taken  to  provide  them 
with  suitable  employment  are  reported  to  be  working  well  in  all  the  States.  Up  to 
date,  50,000  situations  have  been  provided  for  returned  men  by  the  Department,  while 
up  to  the  end  of  December  last  assistance  had  been  given  to  7,325  people,  entailing 
an  expenditure  of  £73,286  in  gifts,  while  £158,220  had  been  distributed  in  loans. 
Settlers  on  the  land  are  allowed  £500  as  working  capital,  and  advances  are  allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  businesses.  Totally  disabled  men,  or  their  widows,  are 
given  rent  allowance  up  to  12s.  6d.  a  week.  As  regards  pensions,  returns  issued  on 
July  1  last  show  that  113,722  war  pensions  have  been  granted,  including  38,226  in 
Victoria  and  35,419  in  New  South  Wales,  the  whole  representing  an  annual  pliability  of 
£3,658,853.  *  y. 

The  Commonwealth  Bank. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the"  Commonwealth  Bank 
was  opened  for  general  banking  business  throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  in  London 
hi  January,  1913,  and  instead  of  weakening  the  position  of  the  Australian  banks,  it 
has  undoubtedly  exercised  a  steadying  influence.  The  Bank  is  owned  entirely  by  the 
Australian  Government,  and  it  has  already  36  branches  and  2,756  Savings  Banks 
agencies.  The  total  assets  on  December  31,  1917,  were  £47,193,134,  and  the  profits 
for  the  latter  half  of  that  year  amounted  to  £232,660.  The  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment placed  the  flotation  of  war  loans  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  and  up  to  now  six 
loans  have  been  floated  and  about  £150,000,000  subscribed,  the  cost  of _]  flotation  being 
about  4s.  Qd.  per  cent. 

MALAY  PENINSULA. 

Coal  in  Malaya. — The  discovery  of  a  coalfield  in  Selangor,  F.M.S.,  prior  to  the  War, 
has  proved  a  valuable  asset  to  the  country,  for  although  the  Malayan  collieries 
cannot,  as  yet,  supply  all  the  fuel  needed  in  Malaya,  they  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  at  a  time  when  lack  of  freight  space  seriously 
handicapped  shipping  in  the  Far  East.  In  1915  the  collieries  started  with  an  output 
of  11,523  tons,  which  in  1916  increased  to  101,846  tons,  while  last  year  the  output  was 
155,279  tons.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Mines  Department,  F.M.S.,  for  1917,  that 
last  year's  output  would  have  been  considerably  larger  if  certain  plant  that  was 
under  order  could  have  been  maintained.  Trouble  was  experienced  also  owing  to 
shortage  of  labour,  for  miners,  though  able  to  earn  high  wages,  preferred  the  less 
arduous  labour  on  the  tin  mines  or  rubber  plantations  at  a  lower  wage.  Having  a 
local  coal  supply  has  been  an  enormous  advantage  during  a  period  of  fuel  shortage, 
and  the  demand  has  of  necessity  been  far  in  excess  of  the  output.  The  statistics  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  British  Malaya  show  that  in  1917  639,450  tons  of  coal  was 
imported  as  against  761,328  tons  in  1916.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Japan, 
British  India  jind  Burma,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Record  of  Loyal  Service. — A  noteworthy  example  of  the  loyalty  of  her  sons  to  the 
Mother  Country  is  furnished  by  the  annual  report  for  1917  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Farrer,  British  Adviser 
to  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Kelantan,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  British  subjects 
of  European  descent  resident  in  Kelantan  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  an  income 
tax  on  the  scale  prescribed  in  the  Straits  Settlements  as  a  contribution  to  the  Imperial 
war  chest.  They  also  formed  themselves  into  a  military  body  under  the  title 
of  Kelantan  Volunteer  Rifles,  liable  for  service  (under  enactment)  outside  the  limits 
of  Kelantan  on  the  order  of  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  Malay 
States.  The  members  devoted  much  trouble  and  time  to  making  themselves  efficient, 
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and  attended  two  camps  during  the  year.  Generous  contributions  were  made  by  the 
European  and  Indian  communities  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  funds.  Honour- 
able mention  is  made  by  the  Adviser  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Lowe,  killed  in  November, 
after  rising  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  from  that  of  Major  in  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company. 

Prosperity  of  Kelantan. — The  native  state  of  Kelantan,  which  came  under 
British  suzerainty  in  1909,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Peninsula  during  the 
past  year.  Ever  since  the  State  accepted  the  services  of  a  trained  adviser  from  Great 
Britain,  its  development  has  progressed  steadily,  the  revenue  having  risen  from  £19,612 
in  1904  to  £106,200  in  1917,  while  the  aggregate  value  of  its  trade  has  risen  from 
£272,048  to  £787,140.  Of  the  latter  sum,  imports  were  valued  at  £256,245  and  exports 
at  £530,895.?  Rubber  exports  amounted  to  3,337,771  lb.  as  against  1,074,528  Ib.  in 
1916.  The  Public  Works  Department  is  devoting  attention  to  road-making  and  bridge 
building  with  a  view  to  opening  up  the  country,  and  a  junction  is  being  effected  with 
the  F.M.S.  Railway  system. 

HONGKONG. 

Further  Financial  Aid. — The  Imperial  Government  has  received  from  Hongkong 
a  further  gift  of  £300,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  War. 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  SPAIN.* 

MANY  harsh  things  have  been  said  about  the  new  scientific  school  of  history,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  well  deserved,  because  the  study  of  man  is  not  an  exact 
science,  and  politics  are,  or  should  be,  an  art.  But  in  the  domain  of  economics  the 
scientific  school  has  full  scope,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  this  school  has  explored  the 
very  obscure  subject  of  the  relations  between  Spain  and  her  Indies.  The  Spanish 
colonial  policy  is  often  condemned  without  inquiry  by  those  who  only  know  that 
Spain  lost  her  colonies  ;  the  argument,  though  final,  is  not  conclusive,  for  Spain  held 
her  colonies  for  three  centuries.  Her  policy,  on  examination,  appears  to  have  been  a 
painstaking  attempt  to  regulate  with  some  humanity  and  much  honesty  a  monopoly 
which  was  far  too  large  for  her  to  rule,  and  which  difficulties  of  communication  in 
any  case  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  control.  She  was  fairly  successful  in  the  hunt 
for  treasure,  which  was  one  of  her  main  objects  in  the  New  World — as  it  was  the 
main  object  of  every  colonising  State  in  the  early  days — and  she  brought  the  treasure 
home  without  serious  misadventure.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  curious  to  see  how  seldom 
the  Dutch  and  English  succeeded  in  plundering  the  treasure  fleet ;  the  perils  of  the 
sea  were  a  far  more  serious  menace  than  the  actual  enemy.  But  it  was  'these  very 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  that  by  their  magnitude  helped  to  undo  Spain.  Her  people 
had  acquired  a  distaste  for  industry  long  before,  thanks  to  chivalry  and  the  wars 
with  the  Moors ;  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  increased  that  distaste  ;  the  import 
of  the  precious  metals  made  Spain  a  purchaser  in  every  country  in  Europe,  but  she 
had  nothing  to  sell — except  gold  and  silver.  She  produced  nothing,  the  exchanges  went 
against  her,  and  prices  rose  heavily  in  Spain.  The  lesson  is  not  without  its  value  to-day. 

The  Spanish  Government's  regulations  were  by  no  means  bad,  although  they  were 
often  condemned  by  full-blown  Protestants  of  the  Borrow  variety  as  "  mere  ignorant 
papistry."  The  real  trouble  was  that  they  failed.  There  was,  for  instance,  an  elabor- 
ate system  of  licensing  emigration  and  controlling  trade  ;  but  smuggling  was  universal, 

*  Trade  and  Navigation  between  Spain  and  the  Indies.  By  C.  H.  Earing.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
U.S.A. ;  Harvard  University  Press,  and  London  :  Humphrey  Milford. 
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many  of  the  authorised  merchants  winked  at  it,  and  those  who  wanted  to  go  to 
America  could  generally  get  there  with  a  little  finesse.  One  other  example  will  suffice. 
The  Spanish  authorities,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  were  particularly  careful  as  to 
the  emigration  of  women  at  a  time  when  other  countries  were  only  too  glad  to  be 
rid  of  their  tinsel  Eves.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  regulation  broke  down  in 
Spain  itself,  but  it  proved  hopelessly  inefficient  in  checking  immorality  in  Spanish 
America. 

Mr.  Haring  has  produced  a  work  of  permanent  value,  and  has,  we  think,  answered 
the  question,  which  has  puzzled  many,  as  to  the  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish 
Empire,  on  its  economic  side.  On  its  political  side,  which  lies  outside  his  ken,  the 
reason  clearly  lies  in  the  fact  that  provincial  life  in  Spain  has  been  too  strong  for 
Spain  ever  really  to  coalesce  into  a  national  whole  in  the  sense  that  France  and  England 
have  done,  and  these  faults  of  the  mother  country  have  been  displayed  on  a  larger 
scale  in  her  colonies. 


*    LIVING   IN   THE   JUNGLE.* 

THIS  is  a  work  of  quite  unusual  interest  and  value,  and  the  promise  which  it  opens 
up  for  the  future  is  even  more  attractive  than  the  performance.  It  is,  in  brief,  the 
story  of  a  stay  in  the  jungle  of  British  Guiana  in  which  the  authors,  three  distin- 
guished naturalists,  went  as  observers  rather  than  collectors  ;  and  their  aim  throughout 
was  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  creatures  they  were  studying.  The  idea  is 
not  perhaps  quite  so  novel  as  the  writers  seem  to  suggest :  Belt,  with  his  more  limited 
opportunities,  did  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Nicaragua,  and  Darwin's  experiments 
with  worms  and  drosera  were  very  much  on  the  lines  of  these  writers  with  wasps.  The 
peculiar  value  of  the  present  method  lies  not  merely  in  what  is  called  the  intensive 
study  of  nature  but  in  the  quite  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  illustrations.  The 
series  of  photographs  of  young  toucans,  for  example,  is  far  ahead  of  anything  that 
has  been  attempted  before ;  and  the  elaborately  illustrated  investigations  into  the 
habits  of  the  Loatzin  have  a  very  special  importance  for  a  particular  reason.  It  is 
well  known,  of  course,  that  birds  are  derived  from  reptiles — the  many  peculiarities  of 
their  structure  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  both  propagate  their  kind  in  the 
same  fashion,  have  long  made  this  commonly  recognised — but  the  links  between  the 
two  great  forms  had  been  hitherto  obscure.  The  Loatzin  supplies  just  that  link  in 
evolution.  Had  the  Beagle  touched  at  Guiana  instead  of  Brazil,  how  admirably  Darwin 
would  have  fitted  this  curious  survival  into  the  scheme  of  his  hypothesis. 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  criticise  a  work  of  such  singular  interest  and  merit. 
But  the  author  of  the  chapter  on  the  wasp  is  not  altogether  clear  in  his  description 
of  what  he  calls  the  "second  birth"  of  the  wasp,  and  the  details  of  its  metamorphosis 
should  be  cleared  up  in  the  later  volume  which  is  promised ;  and  a  further  point 
arises  over  the  full  and  admirable  pages  dealing  with  the  well-known  habit  of  a  wasp 
paralysing  a  spider  with  its  sting  prior  to  laying  its  egg  in  the  helpless  creature.  Some 
writers  have  doubted  whether  the  wasp,  whose  intellectual  capacity  has  been  rather 
unjustly  minimised  at  times,  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  spider's  anatomy  to  sting 
it  in  just  those  spots  which  would  cause  paralysis  or  whether  it  takes  its  chance  and 
stings  at  random.  To  judge  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  authors,  the  wasp  has  that 
precise  knowledge,  but  a  definite  statement  would  have  cleared  up  the  point  once  for 
all. 

We  look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  the  second  volume. 

*  Tropical  Wild  Life  in,  British  Guiana.  By  William  Beere,  G.  Innes  Hartley,  and  Paul  G. 
Howes.  With  an  introduction  by  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
and  Witherby  &  Co.,  London. 
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PREHISTORIC   MIGRATION.* 

THIS  is  a  volume  which  will  have  considerable  interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  important  question  of  the  effects  which  the  migration  of  a  superior  race  may  have 
upon  the  culture  and  customs  of  the  inferior  peoples  among  whom  they  settle.  The 
author  has  shown  that  a  people  who  travelled  through  Indonesia  in  prehistoric  times 
in  search  of  gold  and  pearls  often  settled  among  the  aborigines  of  those  islands ; 
some  of  their  beliefs  have  been  taken  over  or  modified,  some  of  their  customs  adopted 
— including  the  belief  in  a  spirit  world  and  the  custom  of  going  to  war — and  he  has 
fortified  his  conclusions  with  precise  and  valuable  details.  This  method,  which  requires 
patience  in  assembling  facts,  even  those  which  are  apparently  trivial,  yields  certain 
conclusive  results ;  and  if  applied  generally  in  the  large  field  open  to  it — and  every 
case  where  rival  cultures  have  come  into  contact  through  immigration,  as  in  South 
America,  large  portions  of  Africa,  and  throughout  Malaya,  supplies  the  opportunity — 
should  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  those  origins  upon  which  human  history 
rests.  It  is  a  hopeful  fact  that  the  book  should  be  issued  from  one  of  those  younger 
universities  which  are  seeking  for  their  own  special  spheres  of  study. 
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Ferraby,  H.  C. — The.  Imperial  British  Navy.    Herbert  Jenkins.    Pp.  277.     6*. 

The  story  of  "how  the  Colonies  began  to  think  imperially  upon  the  future  of  the  Navy." 
Two  maps  and  many  excellent  illustrations. 

Anderson,  G.  M.  A.,  and  Subedar,  M.,  B.A.,  B.Sc. — The   Expansion   of  British   India,  1818-68. 
G.  Bell  &  Sons.    Pp.  196.    4s.  6d. 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  standard  authorities,  with  introductory  comments,  dealing 
with  the  economic  and  industrial  policy  of  the  last  forty  years  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the  conciliation  policy  of  Lord  Canning.  A 
text-book  for  the  Indian  undergraduate. 

Meikle,  R.  S-,   F.R  S  ,   and   Mrs.    M.    E.    Meikle. — After  Big   Game.      T.    Werner   Laurie.    Pp. 
327.     16s. 

An  interesting  record  of  a  trip  on  safari,  along  the  Uganda  Railway  and  through  German 
East  Africa.  Several  illustrations. 

Mann,   Harold   H.,  D.Sc.  &c. — Land  and  Labour  in  a  Deccan  Village.     University  of  Bombay 
Economic  Series  No.  I.     Oxford  University  Press.     Pp.  184.     6s. 

An  economic  study  of  a  village  in  the  Deccan,  chosen  "  as  typical  of  a  large  tract  in 
the  Deccan  where  the  rains  crop  is  the  most  important,  and  as  one  where  the  influence  of 
irrigation,  whether  from  canals  or  wells,  was  all  but  negligible." 

Boot,   Elihu. — North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitration  at  the  Hague.     Edited   by  Robert   Bacon 
and  James  Brown  Scott.    Cambridge  :  Harvard  University  Press.     Oxford  University 
Press.    Pp.  445.     12s.  Qd.  net. 
The  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  this  celebrated  arbitration  case. 

Battray,  R.  S. — An  Elementary  Mole  Grammar.    The  Clarendon  Press.     Pp.  83.     6s. 

-    A  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  Moshis  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Ashante,  and 

the  Northern  Territories.    With  a  vocabulary  of  over  1,000  words. 

West,    Michael. — Education,   Selective,    Specific,    Compensatory.      Longmans,    Green.     Pp.    223. 
3s.  6d. 

A  valuable  study  by  an  official  of  the  Indian  Education  Department  of  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education  in  Bengal. 

*  The  MegalitUc  Culture  of  Indonesia.     By  W.  J.  Perry.     Manchester  University  Press,  and 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     12s.  6d.  net. 
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Coulton,  G.  C. — The  Case  for  Compulsory  Military  Service.     Macmillan  &  Co.     Pp.  378.     Is.  6d. 

A  study  of  conscription  largely  prompted  by  the  fact  that  "the  most  extraordinary  errors 
have  hitherto  been  made  by  the  most  distinguished  men.  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  one  hand, 
imagined  our  own  bowmen  of  Crecy  and  the  modern  Swiss  riflemen  to  be  volunteer*, 
while  Lord  Haldane  imagined  that  England  was  under  a  voluntary  system  in  the  dayt  of 
the  Spanish  Armada."  The  author  deals  firmly  with  the  various  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  compulsion  in  military  service,  and  his  book  will  be  found  to  supply  a  useful 
store  of  facts  to  controvert  the  pacifist. 

Jones,  M.   E.   Monckton. —  Warren  Hastings  in    Bengal,   1772-4.      The   Clarendon  Press.    Pp. 

360.     12s.  Qd. 

The  ninth  volume  of  this  series  of  historical  and  literary  studies,  with  chapters  on 
the  Native  State,  the  position  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1772,  Hastings'  first  offices, 
the  Initiation  of  Reforms,  Trade  Reforms  and  Finance,  the  Land  Settlement,  Revenue,  and 
Justice.  As  is  usual  in  this  series,  a  number  of  original  unpublished  MSS.  are  'quoted, 
which  adds  very  considerably  to  its  permanent  value  as  an  historical  record. 

Stuart- Young,  J.  M. — The  Iniquitous  Coatter,  being  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Coaster   at    Home. 
Arthur  H.  Stockwell.    Pp.  389.    5s.  net. 

A  veracious  and  lively  chronicle  of  life  in  Nigeria. 

Bartlett,  Robert  A.,  and  Hale,  Ralph  T.—The  Last  Voyage  of  the  "  Karluk."     Small,  Maynard 
&  Co. 

This  intereating  addition  t«  the  library  of  travel  contains  the  detailed  story  of  the  voyage 
of  the  flagship  of  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson's  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  of  1913-16.  The 
explorers,  who  unfortunately  lost  their  ship,  as  the  title  indicates,  sailed,  or  rather  drifted, 
along  the  north  coast  of  Alaska,  across  the  northern  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  extreme  northern 
shore  of  Siberia,  than  which  the  whole  earth  has  no  more  desolate  and  forbidding  prospect. 
Finally  they  made  across  the  Behring  Strait  back  to  Alaska.  The  book  is  a  brief  but 
adequate  record  of  the  journey,  and  as  such  it  will  keep  its  place  as  one  of  the  few  authori- 
tative accounts  of  a  part  of  the  earth  that  is  little  known,  and  is  never  likely  to  suffer 
from  overcrowding.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  a  useful  map. 

Southall,   A.  E.,  and  Moody,  C.  H. — Imperial   Year  Book  for  Dominion  of   Canada,  1917-18. 
Pp.  639.     Imperial  Year  Book  Co.,  Ottawa. 

Many  tables  showing  the  growth  of  Canada  since  1867 ;  special  articles  on  Canada's 
Foreign  Trade,  the  Allies'  Economic  Conference,  and  Empire  Trade.  There  is  also  a  summary 
of  the  War  with  separate  index,  and  many  other  features. 

Sissons,  C.  B. — Bilingual  Schools  in  Canada.    Pp.  242.    J.  M.  Dent   &  Sons,   Toronto. 

The  author  surveys  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  Canada  has  immigrants 
of  many  races,  speaking  many  tongues,  in  the  new  as  well  as  the  older  provinces ;  and, 
while  admitting  that  each  of  these  may  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  .Dominion, 
discusses  the  educational  problem  that  it  raises. 

Bridle,    Augustus. — Sons    of    Canada :   Short   Studies    of    Characteristic    Canadians.    Pp.    viii- 
280.     J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto). 

Character  sketches  of  notable  Canadians,  including  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Lord  Shaughnessy,  Sir  William  van  Home,  Colonel  Deuison, 
and  many  others.  There  are  several  drawings  of  the  subjects  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Challoner. 

Sunmer,  Rev.    A.   T.»  B.   A. — A   Handbook  of  the  Mende  Language.    Freetown  :  Government 
Printing  Office.    Pp.  xiv-191. 

The  Assistant  Principal  of  Albert  Academy,  Freetown,  has  here  "set  forth  the  principles 
of  one  of  the  most  widely  spoken  languages  in  the  colony  and  protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone," 
with  a  guide  to  the  pronunciation  and  correct  accentuation  of  words,  and  euphonic  changes 
of  initial  consonants.  There  are  also  several  reading  lessons,  with  nature  stories. 

Primer  of  Kanuri  Grammar.    Translated  and  revised  from  the  German  of  A.  von  Duisburg. 
By  P.  A.  Benton.     Pp.  130.     Oxford  University  Press.     6*. 

A  grammar  of  the  Kanuri  language,  spoken  by  about  ten  million  people  in  (German) 
and  British  Borneo. 

Botha,  C.  Graham. — Place  Names  in  the  Cape  District,  their  Early  Origin  and  History.    Pp.48. 
S.  African  National  Society  for  the  preservation  of  places  of  historic  interest. 

An  interesting  historical  monograph  of  old  Dutch  place  names  at  the  Cape,  including 
the  streets  and  squares  of  Cape  Town  and  the  Peninsula, 
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ENTERTAINMENT    OF    OVERSEAS    WOUNDED   SOLDIERS. 

.AT  the  invitation  of  the  Council,  400  wounded  soldiers  from  the  Dominions  and  the 
British  and  American  Naval  and  Military  Forces  were  entertained  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
on  September  30.  They  were  received  by  the  Chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
and  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  :  Lord  Morris,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  A. 
Cockburn,  Lt.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle, 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  the  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Mackenzie,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden 
Smith,  Mr.  Frederick  Button,  Sir  Harry  Brittain,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bull,  the  Hon.  J.  G. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Robert  Littlejohn,  Mr.  Douglas  Maclean,  Sir  Charles  McLeod,  Sir  James- 
Mills,  Mr.  A.  Moor-Radford,  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  Colonel  Duncan  Pitcher,  Dr.  Ellis 
Powell,  and  the  Secretary,  Sir  Harry  Wilson.  The  Hon.  Sir  George  Terley  (High 
Commissioner  for  Canada),  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Lloyd  (Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland), 
and  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  P.  Schreiner  (High  Commissioner  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa), 
were  also  present.  While  the  men  were  assembling,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  announced  the 
capitulation  of  Bulgaria,  which  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

The  following  ladies  presided  at  the  tea  tables :  The  Dowager  Countess  Brassey, 
Lady  Brittain,  Lady  Edwards,  Lady  Fremantle,  Lady  Harcourt,  Lady  Mills,  Lady  (Owen) 
Philipps,  Lady  (Lionel)  Phillips,  Lady  Bowden  Smith,  Mrs.  Montague  Bell,  Mrs.  Bull, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Dutton,  Miss  Constance  Fox,  Miss  Carrie  Francis,  Mrs.  Frost,  Miss 
Hardinge,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss  Lucas,  Mrs.  Douglas  McLean,  Mrs.  Moor-Radford,  Mrs. 
Southwell  Piper,  Mrs.  Ellis  Powell,  Mrs.  Schreiner,  Mrs.  Wilfred  Sturt,  Miss  Taylor, 
Miss  Wrench.  Over  forty  ladies  very  kindly  assisted  at  the  tables.  Mrs.  Hughes,  the 
wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  was  at  the  last  minute  prevented  from  attending. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  Large  Banqueting  Hall,  which  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  the  Institute  flag  was  hung  in  a  prominent  position 
at  the  back  of  the  platform.  After  the  tea  there  was  a  musical  entertainment,  in 
which  the  following  artistes  very  kindly  gave  their  services :  Lady  Tree,  Mr.  Ben  Davies, 
Miss  Rene  Maxwell  (Australia),  Mr.  Thorpe  Bates,  Miss  Kathleen  Parlow  (Canada), 
Mr.  Frederick  Ranalow,  Mr.  Selwyn  Driver,  Miss  Ivy  Angove  (Australia),  and  Mr.  Mark 
Hyam.  The  entertainment  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  Mavon-Ibbs.  Mr.  George 
Robey  was,  unfortunately,  prevented  from  appearing  by  his  car  being  late  to  bring  him 
from  the  country,  and  Mr.  Harry  Tate  was  also  unavoidably  absent,  as  he  was  called 
away  for  naval  duty  on  a  convoy  at  the  last  moment. 

The  men  were  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  "Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
South  America,  with  a  few  from  the  British  Naval  and  Military  Forces,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  Empire  should  be  represented ;  and  also  from  the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  President  of  the  Institute,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  he  sent  the  following  telegram,  which  was  read  by  the  Chairman  oi 
Council :  "I  am  so  sorry  not  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  when  you  are  entertaining 
so  many  wounded  sailors  and  soldiers  from  overseas.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  the  interest 
taken  in  them  by  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  I,  as  President,  send  my  warmest 
greetings  to  our  guests  and  hope  they  may  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  evening."  A  reply 
was  dispatched  from  the  Hall  as  follows  :  "  All  the  guests  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
gratefully  acknowledge  your  Royal  Highness's  kind  message.  Eighty  Canadians  present 
.send  respectful  greetings  to  their  late  Governor-General." 

Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  in  extending  a  welcome  to  the  guests,  said  that  this  was  one 
•of  a  long  series  of  similar  gatherings  organised  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  which  were  intended  to  show  how  proud  and 
grateful  we  all  were  for  what  our  soldiers  had  done  for  us.  He  read  the  other  day  of 
a  New  Zealand  mother  who  replied  to  a  letter  of  sympathy  when  her  son  was  wounded 
in  France:  "I  thank  God  that  He  gave  me  men  for  sons."  We  in  this  country  also 
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thanked  God  that  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  world's  history  the  sons  of  the  British 
Empire  and  also  the  sons  of  the  great  kindred  Republic  of  America  were  men  indeed. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  which  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all  present, 
Lord  Morris  thanked  the  artistes  for  their  most  valuable  assistance,  as  well  as  the 
ladies  who  had  assisted  in  various  ways  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 

The  whole  of  the  flowers  for  the  tables  were  presented  by  various  friends  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary — Mr.  Leech,  of  Dulwich,  giving  the  greater  portion  of  them.  He 
added  to  his  kindness  by  assisting  Miss  Carrie  Francis  in  arranging  them. 


"FEED  THE  GUNS"  CAMPAIGN. 

IN  response  to  a  request  from  the  National  War  Savings  Committee  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  in  co-operation  with  the  Victoria  League  and  the  Overseas  Club,  arranged 
for  an  "  Overseas  Empire  Day  "  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  October  14.  A  special  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  attendance  of  five  military  bands,  representing  the  various 
Dominions,  which  played  at  intervals  throughout  the  day.  Between  their  performances 
a  series  of  addresses  -were  delivered  by  the  following  well-known  speakers — Lord  Morris 
(Newfoundland),  Colonel  G.  McLaren  Brown  and  Mr.  Ellis  Powell  (Canada),  the  Hon. 
J.  G.  Jenkins  and  Sir  John  McCall  (Australia),  Mr.  J.  W.  Raymond  and  Trooper 
Clutha  'Mackenzie  (New  Zealand),  Sir  Lionel  Phillips  and  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Fox,  M.P. 
(South  Africa  and  Rhodesia),  and  Mr.  A.  Yusuf  Ali  (India).  The  Square  was  decorated 
with  the  flags  of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  the  Institute.  The 
Secretary  has  received  a  letter  of  cordial  thanks  from  the  Controller  of  the  National  War 
Savings  Committee. 

IMPERIAL    STUDIES. 

FOK  the  autumn  term  of  the  session  1918-19  a  very  full  programme  of  Imperial 
Studies  Lectures  has  been  arranged  in  conjunction  with  certain  of  the  English  Universities, 
University  Colleges,  and  other  educational  authorities.  Many  of  the  courses  are  to  be 
continued  in  the  Spring  Term.  Among  the  more  important  fixtures  are  the  following  : — 

University  of  London,  King's  College. 

A  course  of  seven  public  lectures  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee 
of  the  University  on  Wednesdays,  at  5.30  p.m.  "  The  British  Empire  and  a  League  of  Nations." 
October  23. — "  A  League  of  Nations — Some  General  Considerations."  G.  P.  GOOCH,  M.A. 

Chairman :    The  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  WADE,  K.C.,  Agent- General  for  New  South  Wales. 
October    30. — "  Political   Philosophy    and   the   Idea    of    a    League."     A.    E.    ZIMMEKN,    M.A., 

late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.     Chairman:    The  Right.  Hon.  H.  H.  ASQUITH,  M.P. 
November    6. — "  Britain    and  the    Concert    of    Europe    in    the    Nineteenth    Century."     Prof. 

F.  J.   C.   HEARNSHAW,  M.A.,   LL.D.,   Professor  of  Mediaeval  History  in  the  University. 

Chairman  :    The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  MAYOR  (Sir  CHARLES  HANSON,  Bt.,  M.P.). 
November   13. — "  America   and  a  World  Settlement."     A.   P.   NEWTON,   M.A.,   D.Litt.,   B.Sc., 

Lecturer    on    American    and    Colonial    History,    University    of    London,    University    and 

King's  Colleges.     Chairman :    The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  QUEENBOROJJGH. 
November  20. — "  The  Constitution  and  Powers  of  a  League."     ERNEST  BARKER,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  New  College,    Oxford.     Chairman:    The  Right  Hon.  the  LORD  REAY,  K.T.,  G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E. 
November    27. — "  The    League    and   the    Smaller    Nations."      H.    C.    O'NEILL,    M.A.,    of    the 

Ministry  of   Information.     Chairman :     Major   DAVID   DAVIES,   M.P. 
December  4. — "  Britain  and  the  Future."     G.   R.   PARKIN,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,   LL.D.,   Organising 

Representative  of  the  Rhodes  Trust.     Chairman  :    The  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  THOMAS,  M.P., 

General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen 

Bedford  College,  University  of  London. 

A  course  of  eight  public  lectures  on  "  Aspects  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Thought  in 
the  United  States  of  America,"  on  the  following  Fridays,  at  4.30  p.m. 

October   18. — "  Materialism  and  Idealism  in  America."     GEORGE  SANTAYANA,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
formerly  Professor   of  Philosophy,   Harvard.     Chairman :    The   VISCOUNT  MILNER,  G.C.B. 
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October   25. — "American    Moral    Dynamics."     E.    PBTOE    BELL,    M. A.,"  Editor    Chicago   Daily 

News.    Chairman :    The  LADY   FRANCES  BALFOUR. 
November    8. — "  American    Universities :    their    Beginnings    and    Development."    JOHN     W. 

CUNLIFFE,   D.Litt.,   Director   American    Universities   Union,   London   Branch.     Chairman  • 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.P.,  LL.D. 
November  15. — "  American  State  Universities  and  Colleges."     G.   E.  MACLEAN,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Ex-President   of  the  State    University    of   Iowa.     Chairman :     The   VICE-CHANCELLOR   OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
November  22. — "The  Position  of  Women  in  America."    Mrs.  BOWLKER,  President  Women's 

Municipal  League,  Boston,  Mass.     Chairman :    GILBERT  MURRAY,  LL.D.,  Litt.D. 
November    29. — Major   R.    M.    JOHNSTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of    History,    Harvard.     Chairman : 

The  VISCOUNT  HALDANE  OF  CLOAN,  O.M.,  K.T. 
December  6. — "American  Character."     JOHN  ERSKINE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Columbia  University,  New   York.     Chairman.     The  DUCHESS   OF  MARLBOROUGH. 
December  13.—"  Modern  Discipline."     Vice- Admiral  WILLIAM  S.  SIMS,  U.S.  Navy.     Chairman  : 

The  VISCOUNT  JELLICOE  OF  SCAPA,  O.M.,  G.C.B. 

University  of  Sheffield. 

November  1. — "  A  League  of   Nations."     G.    P.    GOOCH,   M. A. 
November   15. — "  America,  Britain,  and  World  Policy."     Dr.   A.   P.  NEWTON. 
November  29. — "  Democratic  Sovereignty  in  a  League  of  Nations."     Prof.  FRANK  GRANGER. 

University  College,  Exeter. 
November  16. — "  Australia  and  a  World  Settlement."     Sir  CHARLES  WADE. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 

October   25. — "  Australia    and   a    World   Settlement."    Sir   CHARLES    WADE. 
November    1. — "  The   Empire   as   a   Peace   Instrument."     W.    BASIL   WORSFOLD.  • 
November  8. — "  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Control  of  the  Tropics."     J.  SAXON  MILLS. 
November  15. — "  Britain  and  the  New  Europe."     M.  L.  R.  BEAVEN,  University  of  Sheffield. 
November  22. — "  America  and  World  Policy."     Dr.  A.   P.  NEWTON. 
November  29. — "  The  Constitution  and  Powers  of  a  League  of  Nations."     ERNEST  BARKER, 

Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
December  6. — "  Britain  and  the  Future."     Dr.   G.   R.   PARKIN. 


Hull  (in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Education  Authority). — October  28,  Sir  Charles  Wade  ; 

November  4,   W.   Basil   Worsfold ;     November   11,   J.   Saxon  Mills;    November   18,   Prof. 

J.  W.  Cunliffe ;    November  25,  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton ;    December  2,    Prof.  Frank  Granger ; 

December   9,   Dr.   G.   R.   Parkin. 
Bradford  (in  conjunction  with  the  Historical  Association  and  the ''  Local  Education  Authority). 

— November  15,  Prof.  J.  W.  Cunliffe;    November  29,  Dr.  A.  P.  Newton;    December  13, 

Prof.  A.   J.   Grant. 
Leicester   (in   conjunction  with   the   local  branch   of   the   R.C.I.). — November    7,   Sir   Charles 

Lucas,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
Winchester. — November      ,  Sir  Charles  Lucas. 
Great  Yarmovth. — November  13,  Lord  Morris  ;    December  4,  Sir  Charles  Lucas. 

A.  P.  N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Institute's  Title. — I  do  not  think  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  title 
of  the  R.C.I.  But  should  a  change  be  resolved  upon,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  called  the  Royal  Dominions  Institute.  "Royal,"  because  the  Crown  is  the  golden 
link  that  binds  our  wonderful  Empire  together.  "  Dominions "  would  represent  all 
portions  of  Greater  Britain  in  esse  or  in  posse. 

But,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  much  prefer  to  leave  the  name  of  the  Institute  as  it 
has  stood  since  its  conception  half  a  century  ago.  History  and  tradition  stand  for 
much  in  a  society  that  is  Imperial  in  its  purview. 

Abler  academic  arguments  might  in  these  illuminative  days  be  advanced  for  a 
change  in  the  title  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  its  hallowed  history  has  been  too 
much  for  our  iconoclasts.  I  submit  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  possesses  a 
history  and  traditions  that  we  should  be  proud  to  respect. 

Whatever   high   status  the  British   Dominions   have   arrived   at,    or   may  ultimately 
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arrive  at,  they  were  all  colonised  under  the  aegis  of  the  British  Crown.  The  title 
"  Royal  Colonial  Institute "  indicates  their  honourable  origin,  an  origin  of  which  1 
think  they  are  prouder  to-day  than  ever  they  were. 

Yours  &c., 
Pietermaritzburg.  J.  T.  HENDERSON. 

The  Institute's  Title. — With  reference  to  my  letter  which  appeared  in  the  February 
number  of  UNITED  EMPIRE,  the  following  must  not  be  taken  to  retract  from  my  ex- 
pressed opinion  that  the  distinctive  title,  "  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,"  is  the  only 
one  to  give  expression  to  the  purposes  it  serves. 

If  any  change  is  contemplated  there  is  only  one  designation  that  could  appropriately 
be  used,  and  that  is  "  The  Imperial  Institute."  This  would  cover  India. 

The  present  Imperial  Institute  has  been  of  undoubted  service  as  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator and  reporter  on  the  utilisation  of  Colonial  products,  but,  as  such,  its  present 
title  does  not  imply  the  many  useful  purposes  it  has  achieved  under  the  able  direction 
of  Professor  Dunstan. 

To  do  justice  to  its  administration.  itj  should(  be  called  "  The  Scientific  Branch  of 
the  Board  of  Trade." 

The  title  "  Imperial  Institute  "  indicates  what  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  originated, 
viz.,  the  promotion  of  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  every  part 
of  the  Empire  and  the  establishment  of  social  intercourse  between  all  members  of 
the  community. 

This  suggestion  should  appeal  to  those  who,  I  still  think,  mistake  the  true^  signi- 
ficance of ^  the^  present  very  appropriate  title  of  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

October  11,  1918.  BENJAMIN  TRAVERS. 

NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (39) : 

Capt.  Reginald  0.  C.  Anderson,  Sir  John  Archer,  K.B.E.,  Rev.  Edmund  G.  Barry, 
Arthur  E.  Blake,  Capt.  Frank  L.  Bultitude,  Capt.  Adrian  W.  Fosbroke-Hobbes,  George 
R.  Gough,  W.  S.  Clayton  Greene,  Alfred  H.  Ingham,  George  C.  Jack,  Rev.  Canon  Thomas 
St.  J.  P.  Pughe,  Lionel  K.  Rayner,  Major  Alfred  B.  Rose,  Richard  W.  Sadkr,  Harold 
J.  Shepstone,  Alfred  W.  C.  Steward,  Arthur  F.  Whinney,  S.  Philip  Williams. 

MANCHESTER.— Robert  Chapman,  William  H.  Cox,  Thomas  A.  Drew,  W.  E.  Gilmore, 
Edmund  Greenwood,  William  Hay,  Thomas  Mackie,  Henry  Marchington,  Albert  W. 
Trafford,  Robert  Whipp,  F.  J.  Whittaker,  L.  T.  Willcox,  Alexander  W.  Wilson,  T. 
Wolstenholme. 

SUSSEX.— W.  H.  Abbey,  Arthur  A.  Coster,  William  E.  Marsland,  Walter  W.  Phillips, 
David  R.  Sassoon,  David  T.  Smith,  Arthur  Wagg. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  (131) ; 

AUSTRALIA.  —  Horace  D.  Cohen  (Newcastle),  A.  Wharton  Cox  (Sydney),  William 
W.  Davis  (Sydney),  Douglas  L.  Dowdett  (Melbourne),  Edward  C.  Duke  (Melbourne), 
Norman  J.  Dunlop  (Newcastle),  Richard  R.  Langdon  (Melbourne),  Arthur  Longland  (Mel- 
bourne), Thomas  J.  McMahon,  F.R.G.S.  (Sydney),  Alan  S.  Murray  (Melbourne),  Jack 
M.  Myers  (Sydney),  Alfred  G.  Vinning  (Gippsland). 

CANADA. — Arthur  C.  L.  Adams  (Edmonton),  Frank  D.  Adams  (Montreal),  James 
B.  M.  Barnum  (Grafton,  Ont.),  John  T.  Robinson  (Kamloops,  B.C.),  Arthur  C.  Shelley, 
Henry  M.  Tory  (Edmonton). 

NEW  ZEALAND.  —  Lieut.  Silstone  Cory- Wright,  M.C.  (Auckland),  Charles  Holds- 
worth  (Dunedin),  John  Mouat  (Gisborne),  Patrick  Robertson  (Hawkes  Bay),  James  M. 
Saunders  (Auckland). 
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SOUTH  AFRICA.  —  Rev.  Roderick  H.  C.  Birt  (Rondebosch),  Lieut.  Gordon  H.  Child, 
Edward  W.  Evans,  J.P.  (Creighton,  Natal),  Capt.  R.  G.  Forbes  (Ludenitzbucht),  Charles 
W.  F.  Harrison,  F.R.G.S.  (NeVs  Rust),  Captain  Newman  B.  Hewitt  (Windhuk),  Ernest 
L.  Holmes  (Grahamstown),  Frederick  K.  Lawson  (Pretoria),  Major  Henry  P.  Mills  (Pretoria), 
Harold  T.  Morgan  (Walvis  Bay),  Joseph  D.  Oldman-Brownlee  (Grahamstown),  Alexander 
Paterson  (Grahamstown),  Major  Thomas  Power,  D.S.O.  (Pretoria),  Lieut.  Wittiam 
L.  Robotti,  M.C.  (George,  C.P.). 

BECHUANALAND.— Robert  Miller  (Pokwani).  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.— Capt.  Alan  G. 
Thomson.  BRITISH  GUIANA.— F.  G.  Ferreira,  Charles  P.  Widdup,  Charles  T.  Matthey, 
Timothy  Mew,  Charles  E.  8.  Mitchell,  Alexander  R.  Murison.  BRITISH  HONDURAS. — 
Alfred  R.  Bishop  (Belize).  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.— Eric  G.  Fawcett  (Lahad  Datu). 
BURMA. — James  L.  Dyson  (Rangoon),  CAMEROONS.  —  James  R.  Birtwistle  (Duala). 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  —  George  W.  Picot  (St.  Heliers),  Frank  L.  Tanner  (Guernsey). 
CEYLON.  —  Hon.  R.  Huyshe-Eliot,  M.L.C.  EGYPT.  —  George  D.  B.  Templeman  (Suez). 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS. — John  R.  Henry,  Michael  Robson,  Sydney  Shannon.  FEDERATED 
MALAY  STATES.— If.  S.  Crosse  (Tampin),  F.  Faithfull  (Selangor),  Colin  C.  W.  Liddelow 
(Negri  Sembilan),  Frank  S.  Physick  (Ipoh).  FIJI. — CJiarles  A.  Holmes  (Suva).  GOLD 
COAST  COLONY.  —  Capt.  Arthur  W.  H.  Baker  (Tamale),  Harry  Brooks,  Frank  Cooper 
(Accra),  Capt.  W.  M.  Fowler  (Tamale),  Frederic  R.  Freeman  (Accra),  F.  McCullough 
(Axim).  HONG  KONG.  —  Charles  E.  Warren.  INDIA.  —  V.  B.  Gokhale  (Kalhapur), 
Charles  R.  Palairet  (Hyderabad),  Capt.  Hugh  Sydney  Reavell  (Bombay),  James  Tocher 
(Cakutta).  JAMAICA.  —  Victor  E.  Manton  (Kingston).  NIGERIA. — Harold  E.  Cook 
(Burutu),  Herbert  R.  Davison  (Jos),  Thomas  H.  Fitch  (Lagos),  Thomas  G.  Hand  (Port 
Harcourt),  Frederick  J.  I.  Hawkins  (Lagos),  Bernard  Joll  (Opobo),  Alfred  0.  Main-Reade 
(Jos),  James  A.  Reeder  (Opobo),  Stanley  Young  (Bugama).  NYASALAND  —  Lieut.  George 
Forster,  R.E.  RHODESIA.  — Cyril  Allen  (Gwelo),  Capt.  George  H.  Coke  (Gatooma), 
J.  H.  Fleming  (Bulawayo).  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS.  —  Albert  H.  Callwood  (Penang), 
Harry  K.  C.  Fisher  (Singapore).  SUDAN.  —  Reginald  L.  Rhoddis-West.  UGANDA.— 
Reginald  Ckminson  (Jinga),  Capt.  James  M.  Y.  Trotter  (Entebbe).  ZANZIBAR. — 
Arthur  F.  M.  Crisp,  John  E.  Ray.  ARGENTINE.  —  Philip  B.  Allardice  (Buenos  Aires), 
George  F.  Archer  (Buenos  Aires),  Hugh  Denniston  (Santa  Cruz),  William  Flint  (Buenos 
Aires),  George  D.  Hughes  (Buenos  Aires),  Capt.  Robert  G.  R.  Johnston  (Buenos  Aires), 
Burdett  Laycock  (Buenos  Aires),  Gilbert  P.  Sotham  (Buenos  Aires),  Charles  P.  Lumb 
(Buenos  Aires),  Edward  P.  Page  (San  Martin),  Ernest  G.  Robinson  (Buenos  Aires), 
Harry  Truzzel  (Buenos  Aires).  BELGIAN  CONGO.  —  Frederick  H.  Turney  (Kinshasa), 
BRAZIL. — Arthur  F.  R.  Abbott  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Henry  de  M.  Snell  (Rio  de  Janeiro). 
CHILE. — Thomas  S.  Boyd  (Punta  Arenas),  Michael  C.  M.  Fenton  (Punta  Arenas), 
Ernest  W.  Hobbs  (Punta  Arenas),  Arthur  M.  Jacobs  (Punta  Arenas),  Arthur  Merrick 
(Punta  Arenas),  Kenneth  C.  Ross  (Punta  Arenas).  CHINA. — Norman  G.  Beale  (Shanghai). 
DUTCH  BORNEO.  —  Ernest  A.  Brown.  MEXICO.  —  Capt.  James  H.  Robertson,  M.C. 
PARAGUAY.  —  Alfred  H.  Bray  (Asuncion),  S.  Norman  Smith  (Villa  Concepcion). 
SUMATRA. — Ernest  A.  Dixon,  Alexander  Dryburgh,  Owen  Gwatkin,  John  W-  Kerr, 
Leopold  A.  R.  Undan,  William  Ogilvy,  A.  I.  C.  Soang.  UNITED  STATES.  —  Robert 
W.  Hadden  (Covina,  Cal),  Robert  T.  McKenzie  (Philadelphia).  URUGUAY.  —  John 
Christie. 

Unattached  to  any  Colony. — Adam  C.  E.  Anthony,  R.E.,  Ernest  McNamara,  R.E. 

Associates  (14) ; 

Ernest  E.  Benham,  Mrs.  M.  Brough  (Fiji),  Miss  M.  W.  R  Brough  (Fiji),  John 
H.  Harris,  Miss  Louisa  Johnson,  Mrs.  S.  A.  MacDougall,  George  W.  T  Parker. 

SUSSEX. — Lady  Ackroyd,  Thomas  Eggar,  Mrs.  Mozette  Hyeems,  Mrs.  Rachel  R. 
Marrot,  Henry  S.  Newnham,  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Ralli,  Henry  C.  Scott. 

Bristol  Branch  Associates  (59) ;         < 

Charles  H..  Back,  Mrs.  James  Baker,  Rev.  H.  G.  Barnes,  Rev.  Sir  .Montague  H.  P. 
Beauchamp,  Bart.,  F.R.G.S.,  Miss  M.  B.  Booker,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bradstreet,  Henry  Bridgman, 
Colonel  R.  Brittain,  D.S.O. ,  Miss  C.  E.  A.  Disbrow,  Robert  B.  Dunn,  W.  S.  Dunsford, 
Miss  M.  A.  Edgeworth,  Miss  S.  H.  Errington,  E.  V.  Foss,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Mrs.  Gent, 
Miss  Gent,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Godby-Gibbs,  F.  Greenway,  W.  Harbutt,  H.  H.  Harding,  P.  H. 
Harris,  T.  J.  Hignell,  Miss  E.  V.  Hogg,  Albert'  House,  Mrs.  A.  House,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Humphreys,  A.  S.  Kinsey,  F.  G.  Lewin,  W.  E.  Lyde,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Machett,  F.  G.  Mann, 
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Mrs.  Mauglian,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Meaden,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Morgan,  H.  J.  Mountsteven,  Albert  J. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Nursey,  Mrs.  R.  Payne,  Henry  Ponter,  E.  W.  Pratt,  J.P.,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Pratt,  Miss  F.  0.  Prowse,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Rankin,  E.  Robinson,  J.P.,  Miss  J.  Smith,  Mrs. 
J.  Smith,  Mrs.  L.  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stooke,  Miss  R.  C.  Strangeways,  V.  H.  Stroud, 
Mrs.  J.  Soames  Thomas,  Miss  0.  L.  D.  Thomas,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Waddington,  Miss  A.  B. 
Weir,  Robert  Whaites,  Miss  R.  S.  Williams,  Miss  H.  M.  Wingate,  Mrs.  Stanley  Wood, 
Mrs.  C.  York.  

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1918-19. 

THE  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster : — 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  on  November  12  will  be  held  at  9  p.m.,  when 
Major-General  Sir  GEORGE  ASTON,  K.C.B.,  will  give  an  Address  on  "The  British  Empire 
at  War."  The  President,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  will  occupy 
the  chair. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  at  8  p.m. — "Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Guiana,"  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Tercentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Sir  SIDNEY  LEE.  Sir  Walter 
Egerton,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  14,  at  8  p.m. — "  Geographical  Securities  for  the  British  Empire," 
with  lantern  illustrations,  by  Dr.  VAUGHAN  CORNISH. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  at  8  p.m. — "  Egypt,"  by  Sir  MALCOLM  MclLWRAiTH,  K.C.M.G. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  11,  at  8  p.m. — "  The  Proposed  Reforms  in  India,"  by  CHARLES 
ROBERTS,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  8,  at  8  p.m. — Lord  Leverhulme  will  give  an  Address  on  a  subject 
connected  with  West  or  Central  Africa. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  Railway  Development  in  Australia,"  by  T.  R.  JOHN- 
SON, Esq. 

A  series  of  four  afternoon  lectures  on  the  Educational  Schemes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Dominion  Forces  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  education- 
alists. Cards  of  invitation  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER.  26,   at   4   p.m. — "  Education   in   the   Canadian   Army,"    by   Dr. 

H.  M.  TORY  (Director  of  Education,  Canadian  Forces,  and  Director  of  the  Khaki 

University).     Sir  CHARLES  LUCAS,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
TUESDAY,   DECEMBER    17,   at   4   p.m. — "  Education    in   the    New    Zealand   Army,"    by 

Captain  J.  R.  KIRK  (Director  of  Education,  New  Zealand  Forces). 
TUESDAY,   JANUARY    28,    at    4   p.m. — "  Education   in   the   Australian   Army,"    by   Lt.- 

Colonel  G.   M.   LONG   (Bishop   of  Bathurst  and  Director  of  Education,  Australian 

Forces). 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  at  4  p.m. — "  Educational  Training   Scheme   within  the  British 

Army,"   by  Colonel  Lord  GORELL,   Deputy  Director,   Staff  Duties  (Education). 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  25,  at  4  p.m. — "German  Colonies   in   the  Pacific,"   by    Mr.   G.    H. 

SCHOLEFIELD . 

COUNTERACTING  GERMAN  PROPAGANDA. 

We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  forward  free  supplies  of  literature  from  the  British  and 
Allied  standpoint  to  any  of  our  Members  overseas.  Literature  and  illustrated  pamphlets 
can  be  supplied  in  practically  any  European  language,  and  information  given  regarding 
pamphlets  in  Oriental  languages.  All  applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.G.  2.  Among  the  most  recent 
publications  available  for  distribution  free  of  charge  are  the  following : 
"  GERMANY'S  COLONIAL  FAILURE  ;  HER  RULE  IN  AFRICA  CONDEMNED  ON  GERMAN  EVIDENCE." 

By  FRANK  MACLEAN.     22  pp.     Burrup,  Mathieson  &  Sprague,  Ltd.,  London. 
BRITISH  TOPICAL  POSTCARDS.     Six  in  a  set. 

"THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS."  By  VISCOUNT  GREY  of  Fallodon,  K.G.  "All  must  learn 
the  lesson  of  this  War.  The  United  States  and  the  Allies  cannot  save  the  world 
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EMPIRE   TRADE   AND    INDUSTRY    COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

REQUIRING  GOODS. 

An  enquiry  has  been  received  from  a  firm  in  Canada  who  wish  to  represent  British  manu- 
facturers of  Preserves,  Sauces,  Pickles,' Dried  Fruits,  Kaisins,  Currants,  Confectionery,  Soaps, 
Nuts,  Cocoa,  Coffee  and  Chocolate.  T.I.  5,075 

An  enquirer  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  who  is  at  present  in  England  wishes  to 
represent  manufacturers  of  Motor  Cars,  Motor  Tyres,  Galvanized  Wire  and  Brass  Wire  Gauze, 
Soap  in  bars,  Oxo  or  similar  preparation,  Beer  in  pints,  and  Biscuits  in  the  F.M.S.  T.I.  5,076 

An  enquiry  has  been  received  from  a  Liverpool  firm  desiring  Wood  Pulp  Containers  in 
j-lb.,  1  lb.,  and  2  Ib.  sizes.  T.I.  5,077 

REQUIRING  MARKETS. 

An  enquirer  is  desirous  of  being  put  in  touch  with  firms  requiring  goods  for  South 
American  markets.  T.I.  5,007 

A  firm  in  London  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Overseas  firms  requiring  Nuts,  Preserves, 
Dried  Fruits,  <fec.  T.I.  5,008 

A  British  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Overseas  firms  wishing  to  import  Cocoa  and 
Coffee  after  the  War.  T.I.  5,009 

A  British  firm  manufacturing  Chocolates  and  Confectionery  desires  to  be  put  in  tonch  with 
firms  Overseas  with  a  view  to  being  represented  after  the  War.  T.I.  5,011 

A  London  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Overseas  buyers  of  Soap.  T.I.  5,'oi2 

Communications  to  be  addressed— Acting:  Secretary,  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  Northumberland  Avenue,  London,  W.C.2. 


We  are  practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  not 
merely  clothe  them,  and  depend  upon  their  introduction 
and  recommendation.  Come  to  us  and  we  will  give 
you  good  cut !  good  workmanship !  and  good  materials ! 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  zvhich  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 
Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

R.A  F. 


AND 


BREECHES  MAKERS 

Inventors   and    Specialists  in 
Naval  &  Military  Equipment 

32  Old  Bond  St. 


LONDON 

'Phone 


::    And  EXETER 

1312  MayfaiY 


Your  uniform  perfectly  fitted  at  strictly  moderate  charges. 
SPECIAL  TERMS  to  Cadets  and  others  just  obtaining  their 
commissions.  Government  priority  cloths  at  controlled  prices. 


COBHAM,  SURREY  (within  20  miles  of  London).    To  Let— for  six  months' 
at  £4  4S.  per  week,  or  if  for  shorter  period  £$  55.  per  week — Well- 
furnished  Detached  Villa  with  good  gardei  ;  containing  3  Sitting  Rooms, 
4  Bedrooms,  Bathroom  (h.  &  c.),  and  usual  domestic  offices.     Would  be  suitable 
for  lady  or  gentleman  or  two  ladies.    Very  pleasantly  situated  near  to  church  and 
shops,  and  just  over  one  mile  from  station.     It  could  be  arranged  for  servant  to 
remain  during  the  term.     Letters  only  to  A.  M.  Y.,  Leny,  Cobham. 
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from    militarism    unless   Germany    learns    the    lesson    thoroughly   and  completely." 

15  pp.     Oxford  University  Press. 
"  THE  GERMAN  PIRATE,"  his  methods  and  record.    By  "  AJAX."     "  Accounts  of  German 

submarine  exploits  .  .  .  compiled  from  British  Admiralty  documents  and  the  sworn 

statements  of  survivors  .  .  .  set  down  without  exaggeration  or  unfair  comment." 

120  pp.     London:  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.     - 
"ARMENIA   AND   THE   WAR."    By   A.    P.    HACOBIAN.    Viscount   Bryce,  in   his  preface, 

says :  "  The  author  of  this  book  speaks  with  intimate  knowledge  as  well  as  with 

patriotic  feeling,  and  states    the  case  of   his    countrymen  with    a    moderation   well 

fitted  to  inspire  confidence;"     200  pp.     London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
"Da.    MUEHLON'S    EVIDENCE."    Revelations  by  an  Ex-Director    of    Krupps'.     Text    of 

Dr.   Muehlon'a   Memorandum  and   of    his   Letter   to   Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg. 

12  pp.     Hodder  &  Stoughton. 


OBITUARY. 

The   following   deaths   of   Fellows   and   Associates   are   noted   with   regret : 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Lieut. -Col.  A.  E.  G.  Mackenzie,  Major  Hugh  J.  Duff,  D.S.O., 
M.C.,  2nd  Lieut.  H.  W.  S.  Terry,  A.  C.  Traill,  A.I.F. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS.— 2nd  Lieut.  Walter  H.  Whitworth,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  A.  W.  Crellin, 
D.S.O. 

DROWNED  THROUGH  THE  SINKING  OF  SS.  "  GALWAY  CASTLE." — Dr.  R.  A.  Buntine, 
M.L.A.  (South  Africa),  Arthur  de  M.  W.  Vickers. 

DROWNED  THROUGH  THE  SINKING  OF  SS.  "  HIRANO  MARU." — Alwyn  J.  Vintcent, 
M.L.A.  (South  Africa),  Thomas  Webb,  C.  McG.  Johnston. 


J.  S.  Munn,  G.  H.  Cory-Wright,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  Jones,  M.D.,  F.  J.  de  Saram, 
David  A.  Long,  Major-Gen.  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Falmouth,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  John  Alcock, 
Herbert  Brooks,  N.  W.  O'Dwyer,  F-  Alan  Biden,  A.  G.  Eyke,  Alderman  C.  Lowe,  J.P., 
F.  G.  Sutcliffe,  Lieut.-Col.  Richard  Reid  (Agent- General  for  Ontario),  Mrs.  Bruce  Hay, 
Arthur  Walker. 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  a  correspondent,  the  death 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Bishop  S.  T.  Nevill  was  announced  in  the  June  issue.  We  have 
since  learned  that  Bishop  Nevill  is  alive  and  well. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

Brazil — W.  R.  Ashlin,  W.  E.  Gotelee.  Nigeria. — A.  J.  Goodwin.  Rhodesia. — 
Lieut.  C.  J.  MacNaughton.  Russia. — N.  L.  Whishaw,  R.  W.  Whishaw.  Sierra  Leone. — 
N.  G.  Frere.  South  Africa. — C.  C.  M.  Andrew,  H.  B.  Anderson,  H.  Middlebrook.  Straits 
Settlements.—  T.  F.  Dixon. 

DEPARTURES. 

Argentine. — T.  8.  Boadle.  Australia. — W.  G.  T.  Goodman,  C.  J.  MacKinnon. 
Barbados.— Col  C.  R.  O'Brien,  C.M.G.  British  East  Africa.—  Capt.  S.  H.  La  Fontaine. 
British  Guiana.— J.  M.  Fleming.  British  Honduras.— £.  Wolffsohn.  Cuba.— E.  Garnett. 
Gambia. — Capt.  E.  B.  Leese.  Gold  Coast  Colony. — F.  0.  Abraham,  Dr.  W..  J.  Bruce, 
R.  E.  Burns,  A.  B.  Culham,  W.  J.  L.  Dovett,  A.  E.  Ellis,  Mr.  Justice  King  Farlow, 
J.  H.  Koens,  H.  B.  Popham,  M.  C.  Steedman,  A.  V.  Watson.  Newfoundland. — Rt. 
Hon.  W.  F.  Lloyd,  K.C.,  D.C.L.  New  Zealand.— C.  Holdsworth,  Major  T.  R.  Ritchie. 
Nigeria. — W.  Murray  Bruce,  Douglas  E.  Preston,  F.  C.  Wainwright.  South  Africa. — M. 
Woodburn.  United  States.— J.  P.  Trant. 


Inquiries  addressed  to  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee  will  be  found  on  p.  xvi. 


Pnnttd  by  Spottiiwoode,  BaUantyne  <b  Go.  Ltd.,  GdchttUr,  London  and  Eton,  England. 
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UNITED    EMPIEE  ^ 

THE  KOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE  JOUBNAL 

VOL.  IX  DECEMBER  1918  No.  12 

The  Institute  is  not  responsible  for  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  authors  of  articles  and  papers  or  in  speeches  at  meetings. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

THE  War  has  reached  its  appointed  end — an  end  unexpected,  indeed, 
in  its  dramatic  swiftness,  but  the  only  one  which  those  who  have  held 
aloft  the  torch  of  faith,  and  have  not  let  self-concern 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  their  patriotism,  have  ever  allowed 
themselves  to  contemplate.  Germany  has  admitted  defeat,  and  has 
accepted  the  terms  on  which  the  Allies  were  prepared  to  grant  an  armistice . 
The  mighty  military  machine  which  had  been  built  up  resolutely  and 
ruthlessly  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  dominating  the  world  has  been 
destroyed.  Mankind  experiences  a  sense  of  relief :  the  more  profound 
as  it  appreciates  the  nature  of  the  danger  that,  all  ill-prepared,  it  was 
called  upon  to  face  in  1914.  Only  as  the  instruments  of  a  high  purpose 
co  uld  the  Allies  have  gained  their  complete  victory.  If  further  evidence 
of  the  fact  were  needed,  it  could  be  found  1  in  the  vision  of  a  new  life 
which  the  War  has  conjured  up  for  us  all.  It  is  to  this  goal  that  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  the  steadfastness  of  purpose  shown  by  the  Allied 
nations  have  led  them ;  and  now  that  they  find  themselves  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  future  it  behoves  them  to  give  heed  that  in  the 
inevitable  reaction  after  the  strain  of  four  trying  years  they  lose  none 
of  the  sp  iritual  force  and  moral  discipline  which  have  been  the  basis 
of  their  grand  achievement. 

THE  news  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  with  Germany,  on  November 
11,  sent  the  public  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  street ;  but  the  flags 
and  the  cheering  accompanied,  and   did  not  displace, 
.    .       "          the  feeling  of  reverent  thankfulness  at  the  promise  of 
peace.    As  far  as  the  nation's  thoughts  could  find  ex- 
pression in  words,  they  were  summed  up  in  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute's  current  session,  which  recorded 
the  meeting's  wish  "  to  register  its  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  War  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  to  record  its  pride 

2  M 
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in  and  its  gratitude  to  the  fighting  men  of  the  British  Empire,  who,- 
in  death  and  life,  on  sea,  on  land,  and  in  the  air,  have  enriched  our 
proudest  traditions  and  ennobled  our  common  heritage ".  The  toll 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lives,  with  the  burden  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  million  wounded,  or  suffering  the  terrib  le  privations  of 
German  prisoners-of-war  camps,  is,  for  these  early  days  at  least,  a 
cogent  reminder  of  the  sacrifice  at  which  victory  has  been  bought. 
Those  who  have  realised  how  dangerously  close  overwhelming  disaster  has 
been  to  the  Allied  arms,  in  the  first  clash  of  battle  at  Mons  and  again 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  will  not  have  reserved  their  gratitude 
for  the  final  blessing  of  peace ;  nor  will  they  confine  it  to  the  sphere 
of  military  endeavour.  In  the  staunchness  of  the  British  race,  the 
united  front  at  home,  the  devotion  to  the  common  cause  of  Britons 
overseas,  the  loyalty  of  India,  and  innumerable  other  spheres,  there 
has  been  an  infinity  of  causes  for  thankfulness.  Last  but  not  least, 
they  welcome  the  terms  of  the  armistice  as  a  proof  of  political  sagacity 
and  as  an  earnest  that  the  world's  future  will  not  be  jeopardised  by 
inadequate  conditions  of  peace. 

THE  revolution  in  Germany  has  been  so  orderly  that  there  is  some 

ground  for  the  suspicion  that  it  has   been  made  to  order.    Although 

that  is  probably  not  the  case,  there  are  abundant  signs 

nanys      ^^  ^Q  Q^  r£qime  nas  not  entirely  abandoned  hope 

Revolution.       ,  .        -£      ,  -,       -n        ...          ,  i  .!• 

01  recovering,  11  not  its  old  position,  at  least  something 

of  its  former  power.  Compromise  has  not  been  restricted  to  the  two 
wings  of  the  Socialist  Party.  The  new  Government  retains  the  services 
of  several  members  of  the  old  dispensation,  and  can  even  count  upon 
the  support  of  Hindenburg.  The>.  ex-Emperor  himself  is  only  across 
the  border,  and  his  abdication  would  seem  to  have  been  as  informal 
as  his  flight.  These  portents  will  not  have  been  lost  upon  the  Allied 
Governments,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  lulled  by  German  assurances  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  desire  to  force  the  pace  in  Germany 
from  outside.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Allies  what 
form  the  German  administration  takes  so  long  as  ordered  government 
is  maintained.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  German  people  are  not 
going  to  change  their  nature  in  twenty-four  hours  or  in  twenty-four 
months.  For  this  reason,  the  final  terms  of  peace  must  be  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  people  as  it  has  been  revealed  in  the  past,  and 
especially  during  the  last  four  years.  Those  terms  must  be  equally 
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applicable  to  a  German  Republic,  a  German  Cromwell,  or  a  German 
Monarchy. 

A  MONTH  ago,  when  the  last  issue  of  UNITED  EMPIRE  went  to 
press,  the  German  Government  was  exchanging  Notes  with  President 
Wilson  on  the  subject  of  an  armistice,  and  the  German 
Higher  Command  was  extricating  the  Army  as  best 
it  could  from  the  disaster  threatening  it  both  on 
Belgian  and  French  soils.  The  opinion  then  expressed — that  the 
German  had  no  heart  for  lost  causes,  and  that  after  he  had  been 
encouraged  to  expect  an  armistice  there  would  be  considerably  less 
chance  than  before  of  rallying  the  nation  to  a  supreme  and  final 
effort — received  striking  confirmation  within  a  very  few  days.  The 
attempt  to  rally  the  nation  was,  indeed,  never  made.  As  soon  as 
'  President  Wilson  had  referred  it  to  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  German  Government  applied  directly  to  Marshal  Foch,  received 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Allies  were  prepared  to  grant  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  signed  the  Armistice  on  November  11.  Whether 
one  factor  more  than  another  compelled  the  German  military  author- 
ities to  the  course  they  took  is  not  yet  fully  established.  From  Prince 
Max,  the  Imperial  'Chancellor  during  the  critical  days  of  October, 
we  know  that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  trying  to  obtain  a  "  peace 
by  negotiation  "  from  the  Allies,  he  found  the  ground  cut  away 
from  under  him  by  the  military  demand  for  an  armistice.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  German  Headquarters  Staff  the  matter  would  brook 
no  delay ;  hence  the  urgent  appeals  to  President  Wilson.  The  military 
situation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  improved  temporarily ;  but  not 
sufficiently  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  debacle.  In  the  mean- 
time the  political  situation  in  Germany  had  made  any  other  course 
than  absolute  surrender  out  of  the  question.  The  movement  began 
with  an  insurrection  on  board  the  Fleet,  and  spread  until,  after  the 
Russian  pattern,  a  few  unimportant  people  had  seized  power  in  a 
number  of  towns  in  the  name  of  the  workmen  and  soldiers.  Germany 
was  paralysed.  The  end  of  the  War  had  come. 

JUST  as  Ludendorff,  or  his  associates  in  the  German  Higher 
Command,  had  taken  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  military  position, 
T,  _  so  the  Emperor  William  lost  no  time  in  placing 

Emperor's       *ne   worst   interpretation   on   the   political   situation. 
Flight.  Germany  had  seized  a  flag  in  her  hands,  and  before 
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he  could  tell  whether  the  colour  was  white,  or  red,  or  even  the 
familiar  black,  white,  and  red,  the  Emperor  was  a  fugitive  in 
Holland.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  whose  thrones  have  been  shaken 
as  a  result  of  the  world  conflict,  the  mighty  German  War  Lord  alone 
has  played  the  coward's  part.  The  Tsar  Nicholas  faced  the  music 
to  the  last ;  even  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  stayed  to  see  his  son  on  his 
throne ;  Constantine  of  Greece  had  to  be  forcibly  removed ;  the 
Emperor  Karl  acted  as  a  man  and  made  what  provision  he  could 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government  of  Austria -Hungary.  The 
one  ruler  whose  loud  boastings  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  was 
going  to  be  have  filled  the  world,  has  taken  refuge  in  a  foreign  country 
as  soon  as  the  first  threat  was  uttered  against  him,  leaving  his  consort 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  danger  from  which  he  was  fleeing.  From 
his  place  of  safety  in  Holland  the  ex-Emperor,  no  doubt,  hopes  to 
find  that  things  in  Germany  will  so  shape  themselves  that  he  may 
yet  expect  to  return  to  a  throne  of  some  kind.  Whatever  view  the 
Allied  Governments  as  a  whole  may  entertain  on  this  point,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  neither  the  French  nor  the  British  public 
will  be  satisfied  to  see  the  man  responsible  for  the  world  conflict 
escaping  scot-free.  To  demand  his  extradition  is  the  least  that 
the  Allied  Powers  can  do.  His  subsequent  fate  is  a  matter  for 
further  discussion. 

No  more  inglorious  end  for  the  German  Navy  could  be  conceived 

than  the  one  which  has  actually  overtaken  it.     Created  as  a  challenge 

to    British    sea-power,    nurtured    in    expectation    of 

German  « t^e  <jay  »^  an(j  assured  that  it  had  won  a   decisive 

victory  on   a   chance  encounter  that   it    had  sought 
to  avoid,  the  German  Navy  has  ignominiously  allowed  itself  to  be 
surrendered  without  a  fight.     Only  one  explanation  could  be  given 
of  this  abject  collapse,  which  has  amazed  the  world,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  a  naval  writer  in  Germany.     At  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
which  the  German  people  were  bidden  to  regard  as  a  great  triumph, 
their  High  Sea  Fleet  had  received  such  punishment  that  neither 
the  Naval  Command  nor  the  sailors  had  any  stomach  left  for  a  further 
trial  of  strength.     In  the  words  of  Captain  Persius,  writing  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblalt,  at  this  battle,  in  which  the  thick  weather  had 
helped  to  save   Germany  from  disaster,   "  German  losses,  despite 
this  luck,  were  frightful,  and,  on  June  1,  it  was  clear  to  all  acquainted 
with  the  situation  that  this  battle  would  be  the  only  one."     The 
fight  off  Jutland  took  place  on  May  31, 1916,  and  from  that  date  the 
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German  Navy  was  content  to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  organised 
piracy  with  which  it  has  besmirched  its  name.  The  humiliation 
of  the  act  of  surrender  on  November  21  was  only  in  keeping  with 
its  crimes. 

THE  indeterminate  condition  of  German  politics  will  render  an 

extension  of  the  period  of  armistice  inevitable,  as  it  is  evident  at 

the  moment  of   writing  that  the  Berlin  Government 

Preparing  ^  no  authority  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Germany  or 
Terms  .  . 

of  Peace  even  °*  -^russ^a-     ^ne  delay  in  the  meeting  of  a  Peace 

Congress  gives  the  Allies  opportunity  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  amongst  themselves  regarding  the  terms  of  peace. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  agreement  has  been  postponed  to  a  time 
when  the  compelling  influence  of  a  common  danger  has  been  removed  ; 
but  we  must  hope  that  the  spirit  which  has  made  for  unity  of  military 
effort  will  enable  the  Allies  to  give  practical  application  to  the  War 
aims  to  which  they  have  jointly  subscribed.  The  Allied  gathering 
at  Versailles,  at  which  President  Wilson  is  to  be  present,  can  hardly 
count  on  a  brief  session.  The  most  difficult  part  of  its  task  is  not 
to  register  decisions,  but  to  insure  that  those  decisions,  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  some  of  the  associated  Powers  themselves,  shall  be  ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly  and  acted  upon  honourably.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  admitted  that  the  settlement  of  the  Near  East 
has  been  rendered  far  more  difficult  by  its  postponement  until  the 
end  of  the  War.  On  one  point,  indeed,  clear  thinking  has  at  last 
been  reached  :  tfc.e  British  Government  has  given  a  formal  pledge 
to  the  Dominions  that  their  claims  in  regard  to  the  German  colonies 
can  rely  upon  its  whole  support ;  and  it  has  informed  the  Allied 
Governments  of  this  fact.  It  will  be  equally  emphatic,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  "  freedom  of  the  seas  ",  and 
will  allow  no  doctrinaire  interpretations  to  entail  any  real  diminution 
of  British  sea-power,  which  once  again  has  been  the  means  of  securing 
freedom  for  the  world. 

THE  time  is  approaching — not  rapidly  enough  for  some,  perhaps 

— when   our    overseas    troops    will    be   returning   to    their    homes, 

and  will   have  to    give   expression  to    the   opinions 

T^^  Yiey«     they  have  formed  of  the  Mother  Country.     Regarding 

of  England?       ,    r          ,.  ,  .  J  ° 

their  verdict  on  our  hospitality  and  on  the  spirit  of 

their  comrades  in  arms,  we  have  no  misgivings ;  but  a  great  oppor- 
tunity will  have  been  lost,  if  the  bulk  of  the  ove  rseas  forces  have 
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no  clearer  vision  of  what  goes  to  made  up  Great  Britain  than  they 
may  have  gleaned  in  the  streets  of  London  or  in  camp  at  Button 
Veny  or  Borden.  Their  repatriation  must  not  be  delayed  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  r£ransP°rt>  however,  is  limited,  and  for 
many  the  period  from  now  onwards  until  they  sail  for  home  will 
hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  If  it  has  been  thought  useful  to  bring 
overseas  editors  to  this  country  in  order  that  they  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  Great  Britain's  War  efforts,  it  will  serve  an 
equally  useful  purpose  to  enable  the  thousands  of  overseas  troops, 
who  will  be  in  France  or  this  country  for  many  months  to  come,  to 
see  something  of  the  peace-time  enterprises  of  their  Mother  Country, 
both  industrial  and  intellectual.  The  visits  would  have  to  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  occupations  of  the  men  concerned ; 
but  the  organisation  required  would  not  be  elaborate,  nor  need  it 
entail  more  than  a  comparatively  brief  absence  from  the  men's 
military  duties.  As  the  result  of  such  a  scheme,  we  are  confident, 
overseas  troops  in  general  would  return  to  their  own  countries  with 
a  more  enlightened  conception  of  the  proud  heritage  that  is  theirs 
and  burs. 

THE  latest  Vote  of  Credit  of  £700,000,000  for  war  purposes  will 

also  prove,  in  all  probability,  the  last.     Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  whole 

of  what  even  in  these  days  still  seems  a  rather  considerable 

sum  will  be  expended  on  actual  military  work.     From 
of  Credit.  jf 

this  time  torward  the  upkeep  01  some  part  01  our  Armies 

will  be  debited  to  German  account ;  and  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
begin  demobilisation  on  a  small  scale  probably  at  first,  but  with 
increasing  rapidity  week  by  week.  Every  man  returned  from  military 
to  civil  life  counts  in  effect  two  on  a  division,  as  they  say  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  the  State  no  longer  has  to  pay  for  his  maintenance, 
while  the*fruits  of  his  civilian  employment  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Thus  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  everything  to 
gain  by  urging  forward  demobilisation  as  quickly  as  the  international 
situation  permits.  In  any  event,  the  Treasury  will  have  a  difficult 
time  ahead,  as  the  need  for  financing  the  War  does  not  seem  obvious 
to  the  public  after  the  enemy  is  .beaten,  and  subscriptions  to  War  Loan 
and  War  Bonds  fell  almost  at  once ;  while  the  patriotic  fervour  with 
which  we  have  all  paid  our  income-tax  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
this  last  four  years  will  grow  smaller  by  degrees  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
business  men  are  up  in  arms  against  the  Excess  Profits  Tax,  on  which 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  depends  for  so  large  a  share  of  the  national  income. 
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ONE  hopeful  suggestion  in  regard  to  war  bonds  may  be  noticed. 
Every  temporary  Government   Department    is  naturally  putting  up 
arguments    against   its   own   abolition,  conscious  that 
*ia  a  nati°n  which  does  n°t  l°ve  bureaucracy  is  determined 


that  this  unnatural  proliferation  of  officials  and  sub- 
ordinate staffs  in  commandeered  hotels  shall  cease  forthwith.  But 
the  case  that  has  been  made  out  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the 
War  Savings  Department  during  peace,  paradoxical  though  it  sounds, 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  We  are  notoriously  an  extravagant  people, 
and  the  thrift  of  the  French  and  Scots  seemed  altogether  alien  to  our 
nature  before  1916.  But  the  last  two  years,  when  wages  have  increased 
but  prices  have  also  advanced,  have  shown  our  workers  that  it  is  possible 
to  save  and  invest  their  money  in  war  bonds,  when  it  not  only  helped 
the  country's  cause  but  served  as  an  insurance  against  a  rainy  day 
overtaking  the  individual.  It  is  recognised  that  this  new-formed 
habit  is  too  valuable  to  be  suffered  to  drop,  and  that  large  sums  of 
money  could  be  raised  by  this  means  for  the  purpose  of  national  develop- 
ment and  for  schemes  of  afforestation,  housing,  drainage.  The  State 
is  already  committed  to  these  things  in  principle,  but  it  will  also  desire 
to  carry  them  out  without  pulling  the  last  remaining  teeth  out  of 
the  taxpayer's  head.  A  form  of  National  Peace  Bond  on  a  volun- 
tary contributory  basis  seems  the  proper  solution.  There  are  great 
possibilities  in  the  idea. 

IT  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  when  the  Dominion  Premiers 
are  again  in  England  discussing  the  terms  of  peace  and  other  political 
_  matters,  the  whole  question  of  Imperial  Finance  will 

XlH  13  6Y*19,T 

Finance  once  more  be  explored.     Before  the  War  each  Dominion 

financed  itself,  either  directly  by  internal  taxation  or 
by  raising  loans  in  the  City  of  London.  During  the  War  that  system 
has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  abandoned,  the  Imperial  Government 
naturally  objecting  to  any  rival  claims  to  the  public  purse  of  the 
investor,  and  the  Dominions  have  been  financed  by  the  Government. 
It  is  probable  that  that  method  may  have  to  be  continued  for  a  time, 
but  it  would  be  a  fatal  blunder  to  retain  it  a  moment  longer  than  the 
stress  of  post-war  conditions  makes  imperative.  If  it  were  continued,  it 
would  in  time  become  a  definite,  though  disguised,  limitation  of  Dominion 
autonomy,  and  autonomy  has  proved  a  source  of  enormous  strength  to 
the  British  Empire.  Each  Dominion  must  be  in  sole  and  full  control 
of  its  own  finance.  The  fact  that  it  may  have  to  pay  slightly  more 
for  its  money  must  not  be  allowed  for  an  instant  to  weigh  against  the 
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objections  that  the  financial  control  of  Downing  Street  would  be  in 
effect  a  species  of  political  control.  While  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  made 
clear  by  the  Dominion  Premiers,  it  is  also  of  importance  that  this  present 
method  of  inter-Imperial  book-keeping,  which  consists  partly  of  ad- 
vances for  the  transport  and  payment  of  troops  and  partly  of  purchases 
of  Dominion  products  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be 
liquidated.  It  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  war  which  we  do  not 
want  to  see  perpetuated,  and  it  will  necessarily  disappear  when  the 
restrictions  on  private  trade  are  abolished. 


GOD  SAVE  THE  EMPIRE. 

GOD  save  our  Empire  grand, 
The  freeman's  fatherland, 

Wide  as  the  world  ! 
Still  may  its  frontiers  grow, 
Its  sons  be  swift  to  go 
To  greet  all  winds  that  blow, 

With  flag  unfurled! 

And  may  the  races  strange, 
With  dusky  limbs,  who  range 

These  regions  vast, 
Love  the  same  laws  as  we, 
From  utmost  sea  to  sea  — 
Be  as  one  family, 

With  us  at  last. 


! 


May  all  our  borders 

With  milk  and  honey  ;   know 

Long  years  of  Peace  ; 
But  should  War's  clarion  sound, 
And  every  land  be  found 
Against  us,  Lord,  confound 

Our  enemies. 

And  may  the  realms  that  reach 
Eound  the  great  globe,  whose  speech 

Is  Shakespeare's  own, 
In  closer  bonds  unite, 
Beneath  one  banner  fight, 
And  lead  the  world  to  light 

And  to  thv  Throne  !  ARTHUR  BENNETT, 
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ON  the  occasion  of  the  Institute's  Jubilee  it  is  pleasing  to  recall  its  early  days,  in  view 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  those  who  fought  so  hard  a  fight  to 
counteract  public  opinion  during  a  period  of  apathy  and  indifference,  when  the  notion 
was  freely  expressed  that  England  would  be  as  great  without  her  colonies  as  with 
them. 

On  June  26,  1868 — in  the  very  heyday  of  these  heresies — a  few  patriotic  and  far- 
seeing  men  met  in  London,  and  formed  what  was  first  known  as  the  Colonial  Society 
and  subsequently  became  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  In  reviewing  the  early 
history  of  the  Institute,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  amount  of  powerful 
support  which  the  idea  of  founding  such  an  Institution  received  from  the  leading 
statesmen  of  that  period — men  whose  names  have  become  household  words  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  Institute,  as  this  has  been  undertaken  by  others,  but  simply  to  record 
a  few  stray  personal  notes  regarding  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  the  present 
successful  Society  were  laid.  It  was  my  privilege  (and  I  use  the  word  in  all  sincerity) 
to  become  connected  with  the  Institute  in  the  year  1872 — forty-six  years  ago. 
This  is  not  a  very  long  time  to  talk  of  ;  it  is  not  a  very  long  time  to  look  back  upon 
to  those  able  to  do  so ;  it  is  a  period,  however,  within  which  enormous  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  that  period,  the  number  of  Fellows  was  271 
and  the  income  £478 — truly  nothing  to  boast  about  and  certainly  a  position  to  cause 
some  misgivings.  During  the  year  1871,  however,  there  appeared  upon  the  scene 
an  exceptional  man,  who  devoted  his  varied  abilities  to  making  the  Institute  worthy 
of  its  name,  and  whose  energetic  disposition  and  Colonial  experience  rendered  him 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work  that  was  so  urgently  needed.  In  Dr.  Charles  Walter 
Eddy  the  Institute  obtained  the  services  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  of  untiring  energy, 
whose  brain  was  always  occupied  upon  some  scheme  which  he  believed  would  benefit 
his  country  and  his  fellow-men.  In  early  life  he  was  elected  to  the  Ratcliffe  Travelling 
Fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  Tasmania,  where  he 
lived  for  some  time  and  purchased  a  small  estate.  In  after  years,  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  retain  pleasant  recollections  of  the  experiences  thus  acquired — 
experiences  which  were  most  congenial  to  him — he  rented  a  small  plot  of  land  at  Putney 
upon  which  he  kept  two  or  three  sheep,  fowls,  ducks,  &c.,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
the  Blue  Gum  Tree  of  Australia.  So  devoted  was  he  to  this  hobby  that  he  spent 
some  portion  of  each  day  in  visiting  the  "  Property."  He  it  undoubtedly  was  who 
at  a  critical  period  saved  the  Institute  from  collapse.  As  an  example  of  his  boldness 
in  dealing  with  emergencies,  I  might  give  one  striking  instance.  On  an  occasion 
when  I  was  the  senior  member  of  the  permanent  staff,  which  like  an  ideal  committee 
consisted  of  one,  he  instructed  me  to  take  the  Colonial  Office  List  and  fill  up  nomina- 
tion forms  for  all  the  principal  officials  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  unsolicited 
they  were  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  elected.  The  result  far  surpassed  expecta- 
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tions,  as  a  good  proportion  not  only  forwarded  their  cheques,  but  expressed  their 
appreciation  at  having  been  elected.  This  was  no  doubt  a  bold  course  to  adopt,  but 
the  results  justified  the  means,  and  the  membership  was  substantially  increased, 
which  was  the  aim  in  view.  Thus,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  Dr.  Eddy  succeeded,  and 
so  we  have  another  instance  of  how  difficulties  vanish  when  one  is  determined 
to  succeed,  and  when  the  man  at  the  helm  has  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  his 
determination. 

Dr.  Eddy's  end  was  tragic,  but  at  the  same  time  that  which  he  desired.  He  had 
long  suffered  from  heart  disease,  but  nothing  could  relax  his  enthusiasm  for  the  various 
objects  in  which  he  took  so  warm  an  interest.  In  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of 
his  wife  and  friends  he  used  to  laugh  at  their  fears  and  say,  "  Surely  you  would  rather 
have  me  wear  out  than  rust  out."  The  end  came  on  October  3,  1874,  when  he  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  paying  a  cabman  his  fare  at  Glasgow  Rail- 
way Station.  Two  days  later  he  was  to  have  read  a  Paper  at  a  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  on  "  What  are  the  best  means  of  drawing  together  the  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union." 
He  may  truly  be  said  to  have  died  in  harness.  There  was  also  at  this  period  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  K.  O'Molony,  who  shortly  afterwards  became  Town  Clerk 
of  Beaconsfield,  Cape  Colony,  from  which  office  he  only  recently  retired.  It  gave'me 
pleasure  to  meet  him  in  Kimberley,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-nine  years,  during  my  South 
African  tour  in  1913. 

It  was  during  the  early  seventies  that  the  dinners  preceding  the  monthly  meetings 
were  started.  At  first  these  were  known  as  Council  dinners  and  were  confined  to 
members  of  the  Council  and  their  friends  and  specially  invited  guests.  The  Council 
met  on  the  day  of  the  evening  meetings  at  4  o'clock,  and  at  6.30  they  adjourned  to 
the  old  "  Pall  Mall  Restaurant,"  which  was  formerly  the  home  of  German  Reed's 
entertainment,  for  dinner,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  meeting  at  8  o'clock.  On 
these  occasions  governors  and  ex-governors  and  other  high  overseas  officials,  together 
with  prominent  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  were  entertained.  An 
amusing  little  episode,  for  which  I  was  personally  responsible,  occurred  at  one  of 
these  gatherings.  Amongst  the  invited  guests  was  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  and  the  hour 
fixed  for  dinner  having  arrived,  the  Duke  of  Manchester  (the  President)  who  seldom 
failed  to  preside  on  these  occasions,  asked  me  to  go  in  search  of  the  distinguished 
guest.  On  my  way  to  the  entrance  I  met  a  gorgeously  attired  individual  in  a  blue 
and  yellow  satin  costume,  and  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  great  Oriental  Potentate. 
I  invited  him  to  accompany  me,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Duke.  A  few  minutes 
later  His  Grace  sought  me  out  and  severely  reprimanded  me  for  having  introduced 
the  Sultan's  cook.  The  Sultan  arrived  in  the  meantime  attired  in  ordinary  European 
costume,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind  of  black  fez  with  a  diamond  aigrette.  These 
very  select  dinner  parties  subsequently  developed  into  Fellows'  dinners,  confined  to 
men  only.  Some  years  later,  however,  Miss  Flora  Shaw  (now  Lady  Lugard)  accepted 
an  invitation  to  read  a  Paper  on  her  travels  in  the  Klondike,  and  it  became  necessary, 
therefore,  that  other  ladies  should  be  invited  to  dinner  to  meet  her.  So  successful 
was  this  gathering  that  it  was  immediately  decided  to  extend  to  the  Fellows  the 
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privilege  of  inviting  ladies  to  the  dinners,  which,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  became 
one  of  the  leading  social  features  of  the  Institute,  and  will  doubtless  be  resumed. 

It  has  always  appeared  strange  that  although  the  founders  of  the  Institute  specially 
included  India  in  the  programme  of  the  Institute's  work,  they  should  have  selected 
'as  its  title  one  which  implies  that  that  important  part  of  the  Empire  does  not  claim 
its  'attention.  The  question  of  a  change  in  name  has  of  late  been  a  difficult  problem, 
and  various  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  One  amusing  instance 
occurs  to  me  of  a  Fellow  expressing  his  views  in  favour  of  retaining  the  present  title. 
He  said,  "  I  know  Colonials  (begging  their  pardon)  dislike  the  word '  Colony,' '  Colonial,' 
'  Colonist,'  but  cannot  understand  why.  The  terms  are  ancient  and  etymologically 
honourable,  as  well  as  established,  and  no  acceptable  substitute  is  forthcoming.  I 
can  understand  an  Overseas  Briton  kicking  against  the  older  word  '  plantation,'  and 
protesting  that  he  was  not  a  vegetable,  but  if  a  Colony  is  not  a  Colony,  what  the  devil 
is  it  ?  The  idea  that  a  Colony  ceases  to  be  a  Colony  when  it  becomes  self-governing 
is  quite  unhistorical." 

At  the  present  time,  when  considerable  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  formation 
of  branches,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  subject  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  Council  in  the  very  early  days,  and  the  records  show  that  in  the  early  seventies 
the  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report : — 

"  The  Council  are  taking  steps  towards  the  formation  of  Branches  of  the 
Institute  in  the  several  Colonies.  They  are  anxious  to  receive  the  vigorous  aid 
and  co-operation  of  the  Fellows  generally  in  this  effort.  They  are  satisfied  that, 
if  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Institute  and  the  advantages  it  affords  as  a  common 
point  of  re-union  to  all  persons  connected  with  India  and  the  Colonies  were  more 
fully  understood,  it  would  not  fail  to  receive  active  and  extended  support." 

The  Institute  has  often  been  referred  to  as  having  occupied  "  a  pokey  hole  over 
a  shirt  shop  "  in  the  Strand.  This  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  the  Fellows  of  the  present 
day  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  great  work  that  was  carried  on  for  several  years 
in  those  insignificant  quarters.  So  cramped  were  we  for  room  that  the  Secretary 
had  his  table  in  the  general  Reading  Room,  and  was  thus  forbidden  that  quietude 
which  is  essential  for  carrying  on  his  multifarious  duties.  The  General  Office  was 
in  the  Library,  which  was  merely  an  ordinary  sized  room.  There,  however,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  splendid  freehold  building  were  laid  and  the  name  of  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  the  then  Honorary  Secretary,  must  always  be  identified  with  the  success 
which  enabled  the  Institute  to  obtain  its  present  quarters.  During  the  year  1881 
a  Building  Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  various  sites  which 
might  appear  suitable  for  the  expansion  of  the  Institute.  After  many  meetings  the 
Committee  recommended  that  a  house  in  a  back  street  off  Regent  Street  should  be 
acquired.  Sir  Frederick  Young  strongly  opposed  such  a  course  on  the  ground  that  the 
Institute  should  occupy  a  position  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  eventually  he  gained 
the  support  of  the  greater  body  of  the  Fellows.  After  numerous  inquiries,  negotia- 
tions were  Opened  for  acquiring  the  present  position,  which  was  the  last  piece  of  laud 
remaining  on  the  Northumberland  House  site.  A  scheme  was  drafted,  which  having 
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received  the  sanction  of  the  Fellows,  was  put  into  force,  and  boldness  was  again  the 
cause  of  success.  The  Council  opened  a  Building  Fund, -and  also  issued  debentures 
(which  were  shortly  afterwards  paid  off),  and  undertook  the  building  of  the  Institute 
at  a  cost  of  over  £20,000,  furnished  it  at  a  further  cost  of  about  £1,800,  and  raised 
a  loan  of  £30,000  to  buy  the  freehold,  when  the  annual  income  was  little  over  £3,000. 
The  whole  of  the  debt,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  liquidated,  and  the  freehold  of  the 
land,  with  the  building  upon  it,  is  now  the  property  of  the  Fellows.  There  were  some 
who  predicted  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of  the  Institute,  more  especially  two  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  who,  rather  than  face  the  responsibility,  resigned  their 
seats  on  that  Committee.  Unfortunately  neither  lived  to  see  the  success  which 
attended  this  bold  venture. 

In  view  of  the  many  privileges  and  advantages  which  the  Fellows  of  the  present 
day  enjoy,  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  care  which  had  to  be  exercised  in 
incurring  any  additional  expense.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point :  At  the  present 
time  the  collection  of  newspapers  from  the  British  Empire  filed  in  the  Newspaper 
Room  is  probably  unique  and  the  most  comprehensive  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  numbering  as  they  do  about  1,200.  In  the  early  days,  however,  the  col- 
lection was  very  limited,  and  any  additional  expenditure  for  such  periodicals  became 
a  matter  for  grave  consideration.  On  one  occasion  a  numerously  signed  address  was 
presented  to  the  Council  by  the  Fellows  requesting  them  to  add  half  a  dozen  papers 
to  the  publications  on  file  in  the  Reading  Room.  The  question  was  discussed  at 
considerable  length,  and  on  a  vote  being  taken  the  Council  were  equally  divided,  and 
the  Chairman  gave  his  casting  vote  agains^it.  The  subject  subsequently  formed  one 
of  the  chieftopics  for  discussion  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  after  which  an  ass-  ranee  was 
conveyed  to  the  petitioners  that,  whilst  it  was  impossible  to  promise  that  the  whole 
of  the  suggestions  should  be  adopted,  the  Council  would  go  as  far  as  they  could  on 
the  lines  suggested  in  order  to  make  the  Institute  as  attractive  and  useful  to  the 
Fellows  as  might  be. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  its  own  important  programme,  th  Institute  has  always 
been  desirous  of  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  any  work  for  furthering  the  unity  of 
the  Empire .  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  Imperial  Federation  League, 
which  existed  from  1884  until  1893,  was  founded  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  was  requested  by  some  of  its  members  to  appoint  a  Special  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  policy  of  Imperial  Federation ;  but  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  that  the  Institute  should  identify  itself  too  closely  with  the  question,  on 
account  of  the  diverse  views  then  held  by  both  Imperial  and  Overseas  statesmen  on 
the  subject.  The  Organising  Committee,  however,  by  the  permission  of  the  Council, 
held  all  its  meetings  at  the  old  rooms  of  the  Institute  in  the  Strand,  and  the  policy 
then  adopted  so  earnestly  and  consistently  was  that  which  had  been  continually 
advocated  by  our  Council  and  Fellows.  The  League  was  launched  as  a  separate 
Society,  but  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Institute. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Institute  was  the  formation  of  a  Library  contain- 
ing the  best  unofficial  collection  of  publications  relating  to  the  Empire.  From  the 
very  foundation  the  co-operation  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  and  the  Colonies 
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was  obtained  in  securing  by  donation  th?  various  parliamentary  publications.  But 
these  were  not  sufficiently  entertaining  to  ensure  for  the  Library  that  amount  of 
popularity  which  it  was  sought  to  secure.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  any  of  the 
original  Fellows,  enthusiastic  as  they  appear  to  have  been,  were  desirous  of  reading 
a  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  any  part  of  the  Empire 
from  the  point  of  view  of  recreation.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain  something 
more  attractive,  and  after  several  requests  had  been  made  to  the  Council  for  a  financial 
grant  for  the  purchase  of  popular  works  of  travel,  &c.,  the  sum  of  £25  a  year  was 
voted.  With  so  small  a  grant  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  of  the  most  desirable 
books  more  had  to  be  rejected  than  could  be  purchased,  as  the  coat  had  to  be  cut 
according  to  the  cloth.  In  the  year  1873  the  Library  contained  about  300  volumes, 
and  the  number  of  Fellows  was  about  the  same,  so  that  there  was  just  one  book  for 
each  of  them.  The  Council  depended  mainly  upon  the  generosity  of  donors  for  any 
substantial  increase.  They  never  lost  sight,  however,  of  the  great  importance  of 
adding  to  the  collection  by  judicious  and  well-directed  action,  and  they  continued,  and 
as  circumstances  permitted,  increased  the  annual  grant,  by  which  means  a  number 
of  works  of  note  were  secured  and  the  importance  of  the  Library  became  firmly 
established  and  recognised.  The  Institute  was  fortunate  also  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation from  a  financial  point  of  view  of  some  of  its  Fellows,  and  the  names  of  Mr, 
C.  Washington  Eves  and  Mr.  Allan  Campbell  stand  out  prominently  in  this  direction. 
Both  were  most  liberal  when  expenditure  upon  valuable  books  was  urgently  needed 
and  there  were  no  funds  to  meet  it.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  such  generous 
enthusiasm.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Library  Committee  Mr.  Washington  Eves  expressed 
his  desire  to  defray  the  cost  of  any  publications  dealing  with  the  West  Indies  which 
could  be  obtained,  with  the  result  that  the  Library  now  contains  the  most  complete 
collection  of  literature  on  that  part  of  the  Empire.  In  after  years  it  was  often  said 
by  one  of  the  Fellows,  who,  as  a  collector  of  Australian  literature  himself,  was  par- 
ticularly envious  of  any  treasures  obtained  by  the  Institute,  that  the  Library  was  got 
together  by  begging,  borrowing,  and  stealing,  and  one  prominent  case  of  begging  may 
prove  of  interest.  When  the  Government  undertook  the  publication  of  the  Scientific 
Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger,  a  formal  application  for  a  copy  of  the 
work,  which  consists  of  fifty  volumes,  was  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
but  refused  on  the  ground  that  these  Reports  were  very  valuable,  great  expense  had 
been  incurred  in  producing  them,  and  therefore  very  considerable  caution  had  to  be 
exercised  in  making  public  grants  of  them,  especially  when  it  was  supposed  that 
either  institutions  or  individuals  were  in  a  position  to  purchase  the  volumes  them- 
selves. Undeterred  by  this  disappointing  reply,  application  was  made  to  five  suc- 
cessive Governments  for  this  valuable  gift,  and  after  six  years'  "  begging  "  the  Council 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  notification  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
a  copy  of  the  work  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Institute. 

Want  of  space  forbids  further  reference  to  other  incidents  of  a  similar  kind  which 
occurred  during  the  early  days,  but  the  few  that  have  been  related  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  and  overcome  before  the  Institute  was  placed 
in  the  satisfactory  position  which  it  occupies  to-day.  J.  R.  BOOSE. 
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How  a  certain  aloofness  of  manner,  popularly  termed  "  stand-offishness,"" 
came  to  be  attributed  to  the  English  people,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  investi- 
gate, still  less  to  explain.  Perhaps,  for  aught  I  know,  the  average  John  Bull 
of  three  decades  ago  might  with  justice  have  been  likened  to  an  iceberg — 
perhaps  not.  I  have  even  heard  it  suggested — and  by  some  of  my  English 
friends — that  as  late  as  four  years  ago  John  Bull's  habitual  reserve  was 
something  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  stranger.  Whether  or  not  this  be 
the  truth  matters  very  little,  or,  rather,  not  at  all,  to  me,  for  reasons  which  I 
hope  to  make  clear  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

My  first  visit  to  England  being  made  under  such  abnormal  circumstances 
as  the  exigencies  of  military  life,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  by  sticklers  for 
logical  precision  that  my  conclusions  are  not  warranted  by  my  experience, 
and,  no  doubt,  from  a  strictly  logical  point  of  view,  such  an  objection  might 
be  upheld.  Nevertheless,  I  stick  to  my  opinion,  because,  in  common  with  all 
men,  I  live  by  sentiment  as  well  as  by  reason.  I  did  not  travel  to  the  Mother 
Country  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  average  globe-trotter — a  higher 
honour  was  mine,  not  an  ocean  liner,  but  a  hospital  ship,  being  my  means  of 
conveyance.  It  was  on  a  grey,  rainy  afternoon  in  October  1917  that  I  landed, 
among  a  batch  of  wounded,  from  France,  after  a  voyage  that  had  proved  too 
much  for  the  internal  economy  of  most  of  us.  I  was  glad  to  be  on  solid  ground 
once  more  ;  glad,  also,  that  it  was  the  land  which  my  pals,  in  and  out  of  hospital, 
call  "  Blighty."  As  I  lay  on  my  stretcher,  contemplating,  for  want  of  better 
occupation,  the  roof  of  the  railway  station,  I  made  an  act  of  faith  that  England 
would  become  "  Blighty  "  to  me,  at  least  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  and  I  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  the  reward  of  my  faith.  On  arriving  at  London,  while  we 
were  being  removed  from  the  train  to  the  motor  ambulances,  a  poor  old  woman, 
her  face  beaming  with  kindliness  and  pity,  yet  withal  cheerful,  hastened  to 
my  side  and  presented  me  with  a  bunch  of  flowers,  saying  :  "  God  bless  you, 
dear  boy  ;  you  deserve  more  than  flowers  !  "  This  beautiful  act  of  kindness 
was  not  done  because  I  was  a  Colonial — she  could  not  have  known  this,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  men  look  alike  in  then?  pyjamas,  even  when  rolled  in 
blankets  to  boot.  I  murmured  my  thanks  to  her,  and  immediately  concluded 
that  English  aloofness  must  be  mythical— how  could  one  have  done  other- 
wise in  the  circumstances  ?  If  I  was  technically  guilty  of  an  Aristotelian 
fallacy,  I  can  but  hope  that  all  such  fallacies  I  may  in  future  commit  may 
turn  out  as  happy  in  their  consequences. 

Not  a  single  subsequent  experience  of  .mine  in  dear  old  England — and  in 
Scotland,  too  ;  for  I  spent  one  of  the  pleasantest  weeks  of  my  life  inEdinburgh— 
has  been  in  conflict  with  this  initial  judgment ;  on  the  contrary,  my  faith  has 
been  strengthened  at  every  turn.  The  flowers  given  me  by  the  kind  old  dame 
faded  by  my  bedside  in  hospital ;  but  the  memory  of  her  love  will  always 
remain  fresh  and  blooming.  And  the  unfailing  kindness  and  consideration  1 
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have  received  during  my  stay  in  this  country  from  persons  who,  at  the  time  of 
our  meeting,  were  as  utter  strangers  to  me  as  I  to  them,  but  whom  I  am  now 
privileged  to  number  among  my  friends,  likewise  form  a  retrospect  whose  charm 
will  not  diminish  with  the  passage  of  the  years.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
I  am  trying  to  invest  the  British  people  with  a  capacity  for  being  "gushing." 
The  friends  I  have  made  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  this  type,  which, 
to  the  normal  man,  must  be  eternally  repellent.  They  are  simply  warm-hearted 
women  and  men  to  whom  it  is  a  genuine  and  inexhaustible  pleasure  to  make 
others  happy  ;  but  there  is  none  of  that  ostentation,  none  of  that  assumption  of 
an  air  of  patronage,  so  characteristic  of  "gushing"  people.  Not  only  in 
London,  but  in  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Edinburgh  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
receive  the  hospitality  of  those  to  whom  I  was  merely  a  chance  acquaintance  ; 
and  I  know  that  hundreds  of  other  Colonial  soldiers,  men  as  well  as  officers; 
have  had  their  sojourn  in  Great  Britain  brightened  by  similar  participation  in 
the  country's  social  life.  It  does  not  need  much  imagination  to  realise  that 
we  shall  return  to  our  homes  after  the  war  with  a  heightened  love  for  the 
Mother  Country  and  all  she  stands  for. 

We  came  over  to  do  our  bit  because  we  felt  the  force  of  Kipling's  argument : 
"  Who  lives  if  England  dies  ?  " — because,  too,  we  realised  that  England's  cause 
is  the  cause  of  right ;  and  we  shall  go  back,  those  of  us  who  survive,  with  our 
faith  enriched  and  expanded  as  it  never  could  have  been  even  had  we  grown 
grey  in  the  study  of  books  on  England's  great  past.  English  history  and 
literature  take  on  new  life  and  colour  from  a  visit  to  the  Mother  Country  :  the 
citizen  of  Greater  Britain  overseas,  as  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  Nelson's  column, 
01  studies  the  monuments  of  the  mighty  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  enters, 
as^he  never'did  before,  into  the  mood  of  the  poet  who  wrote :  - 

-In  our  halls  is  hung 


Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old ; 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;    the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.  .  .  . 

Never  before  was  Britain's  grandeur  more  resplendent  than  to-day.*  Her 
sons,  dying  by  the  thousand  on  the  shell-ploughed  fields  of  France,  are  living 
up  to  their  country's  proudest  traditions.  They  are  keeping  inviolate  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  the  faith  that  built  our  venerable  minsters  and  produced 
those  noble  and  immortal  triumphs  of  our  thought  and  language  which  have 
gained  for  our  literature  a  place  second  to  none  in  the  temple  of  human  achieve- 
ment ;  and  in  this  great  crusade  the  sons  of  the  Empire  are  proud  to  participate. 

I  have  often  stood  on  London  Bridge,  gazing  down  at  the  placidly  flowing 
river,  with  the  teeming  life  it  supports  on  its  bosom.  My  thoughts  on  such 
occasions  have  never  been  tempted  to  wander  towards  the  nightmare  of 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander.  They  have  travelled  backward  instead  of  forward  ; 

*  This  article  was  written  in  th«  early  mouths  of  1918. — Er>. 
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to  the  past  instead  of  the  future,  as  they  did  when  I  explored  the  stately  time- 
worn  colleges  at  Oxford — suggesting  the  following  noble  lines  by  the  Eoman 
poet  Claudian,  which  I  know  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  Colonial 
soldiers  : — 

Haec  est  in  gremio  victos  quae  sola  recepit, 
Humanumque  genus  communi  nomine  fovit 
Matris,  non  dominae,  ritu ;    civesque  vocavit 
Quos  doniuit,  nexuque  pio  longinqua  revirixit. 
Huius  pacificis  debemus  moribus  omnes, 
Quod  veluti  patriis  regionibus  utitur  hospes, 
Quod  sedem  rautare  licet ;    quod  cernere  Thules 
Litus  et  horrendos  quondam  penetrare  recessus  ; 
Quod  bibimus  passim  Rhodanum,  potamus  Oronten ; 
Quod  cuncti  gens  una  sumus.    Nee  terminus  umquam 
Romanae  ditionis  erit  .  .  .  ." 

In  the  far-off  days  when  the  poet  flourished,  men  from  Gaul  and  Iberia 
came  to  Eome  to  behold  her  beauty ;  and;  their  purpose  accomplished,  who 
can  doubt  that  many  of  them  went  away  in  a  mood  in  which  they  would  have 
exclaimed  "  Nunc  dimittis  !  "  had  they  known  of  the  psalm  ?  Nay,  more, 
who  can  say  that  some  of  these  Roman  Colonials  were  not  Christians,  to  whom 
the  words  of  Simeon  came  as  a  not  inapt  expression  of  their  feelings  ?  Of 
a  like  nature  are  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Colonial  who  sees  England  in 
the  twentieth  century  :  he  will  return  home  happy  in  the  trust  that  the  poet's 
prediction  in  regard  to  continuity  of  Imperial  existence  will  not  be  falsified, 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Rome,  because  the  ability  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  one's 
own  and  other's  experience  is  not  likely  to  depart  from  the  Mother  Country; 
or  the  Empire,  after  the  bitter  experience  of  the  war. 

A  COLONIAL  SOLDIEE. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AT  WAR.* 

By  Major-General  Sir  GEORGE  ASTON,  X.C.B. 

IN  the  year  1905  a  German,  who  had  resided  amongst  us  for  many  years,  wrote  what 
I  think  was  intended  by  him  to  be  a  friendly  criticism  of  our  methods. 

"  As  for  your  Empire,  it  appears  to  me  unstable  as  a  house  of  cards.  A  single 
hard  push  from  a  great  Power  would  bring  it  down,  because  of  the  want  of  patriotism 
of  your  people." 

I  think  that  quotation  is  helpful  to  us  in  considering  the  British  Empire  at  War. 
In  1905  war  was  a  subject  considered  of  little  account  for  serious  study,  and  no 
machinery  had  been  devised  in  this  country  for  its  conduct.  On  a  British  Empire 

*  Summary  of  Address  delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  at  Central  Hall 
Westminster,  on  November  12,  1918,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  K.C.B.,  E.C.M.G.,  in  the  chair. 
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War,  treated  as  a  whole,  from  the  naval,  military,  economic,  financial,  and  psycho 
logical  point  of  view,  there  was  no  standard  work  in  the  English  tongue,  and,  if  there 
had  been,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been  read  by  any  one  of  influence  in 
public  affairs.  I  think  we  have  learned  our  lesson. 

The  year  1905  was  really  a  momentous  period.  About  that  time  the  Germans 
disclosed  their  intention  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  whenever  it  suited 
the  policy  of  the  Great  General  Staff  at  Berlin  to  do  so.  By  1909  the  acceleration 
of  the  German  naval  programme  had  given  still  clearer  indications  of  hostile  inten- 
tions, and  the  situation  was  looked  upon  by  the  British  Government  as  so  grave 
that  delegates  from  the  Dominions  were  invited  to  a  special  Conference  on  defence 
This  was  followed  in  1911  by  a  very  important  step,  when  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
took  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  into  his  confidence,  and  supplied  them 
with  full  information  about  the  international  situation. 

This  marked  one  of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  development  of  the  British 
Empire.  Although  there  had  been  some  talk,  in  more  than  one  Dominion,  amongst 
certain  sections  of  the  public,  about  "  optional  neutrality  "  in  time  of  war,  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  by  responsible  authorities  that,  when  the  United  Kingdom 
was  at  war  with  any  Foreign  Power,  all  the  Dominions  were  also  at  war  with  that 
Power.  To  assume  an  attitude  of  "  neutrality  "  would  mean  denying  to  His  Majesty's 
ships  all  facilities  not  granted  to  enemy  ships  in  the  harbours  of  the  Dominion  con- 
cerned ;  it  would  mean  denying  to  the  United  Kingdom  the  use  of  wireless  stations, 
cables,  and  other  facilities  for  passing  orders  and  intelligence  to  His  Majesty's  Forces 
by  sea  and  land,  and  it  would  mean  disarmament  and  internment  of  any  units  of 
His  Majesty's  Army  that  might  be  in  the  Dominions.  This  last  condition  would  have 
applied  specially  to  South  Africa  at  the  time.  It  was  understood  all  over  the  Empire 
that  "  optional  neutrality  "  was  simply  another  word  for  "  cutting  the  painter." 
I  think  that  point  is  clear  and  needs  no  further  reference  ;  no  foreign  state  would 
recognise  "  neutrality  "  under  any  other  conditions.  But  what  was  not  clear  was 
the  extent  to  which  each  Dominion  Government  would  contribute  armed  forces 
to  take  an  active  part  in  a  great  war,  which  could  only  be  won  by  defeating  the 
enemy's  forces  a  long  way  from  the  Dominion  concerned. 

THE  EMPIRE'S  EFFORT. 

That  was  the  great  question.  Our  German  critic  expressed  the  typical  German 
opinion  when  he  said  that  a  single  hard  push  from  a  Great  Power  would  bring  the 
Empire  down,  because  of  the  want  of  patriotism  of  our  people.  The  hard  push  came 
in  1914.  It  strengthened  the  Empire. 

I  have  put  all  the  statistics  of  the  Empire's  effort  together,  but  before  giving 
them  I  should  like  to  make  a  special  reference  to  the  Self-Governing  Dominions, 
because  it  is  there  that  we  find  developed  the  British  conception  of  Empire — our 
so-called  "  Imperialism,"  which  has  designedly  been  confused  by  the  Bolsheviks, 
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and  by  others  who  ougnt  to  know  better,  in  this,  and  in  other  countries,  with  Im- 
perialism, as  practised  by  Germany.  In  the  great  Dominions  the  British  conception 
of  Empire,  free  national  development  without  interference  by  the  Central  Authority, 
has  had  time  to  develop  and  bear  fruit.  I  forget  who  it  was  who  said  that  when 
the  fruit  was  ripe  it  would  drop  off,  or  who  warned  him  that  it  was  rather  an  unfortunate 
simile,  because  when  fruit  drops  from  a  tree,  it  either  goes  bad  or  it  is  eaten.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  follow  Bacon's  simile  of  branches. 

"  By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured  that  the  trunk  of  Nebuchadnessar's  tree  of 
monarchy  be  great  enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs  ...  all  states  that 
are  liberal  of  naturalisation  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  Empire." 

The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  can  both  stand  Bacon's  test  of  fitness. 
They  have  both  been  liberal  of  naturalisation  towards  strangers,  because  their  citizens 
are  bound  together  by  belief  in  the  same  ideals  of  freedom  rather  than  by  racial  feeling. 

Later,  in  the  same  essay,  Bacon  extolled  the  Eoman  custom  of  plantation  of 
Colonies :  "  It  was  not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  the  world  which 
spread  upon  the  Romans,  and  that  was  the  sure  way  of  greatness."  Of  Germany,  it 
has  lately  been  said — "  she  cannot  colonise,  but  can  only  make  local  plantations 
of  her  subjects  amid  a  generally  hostile  population." 

I  think  that  Bacon  had  not  quite  conceived  our  idea  of  a  group  of  nations 
not  "  British,"  but  also  Canadian,  Australian,  New  Zealander,  South  African,  and 
Newfoundlander,  developing  freely  on  their  own  lines,  according  to  their  own  national 
characteristics  and  environment,  under  different  climatic  conditions,  in  far  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  bound  to  each  other  only  by  loyalty  to  the  same  King,  by  the 
same  ideals  of  freedom,  and  by  a  common  need  of  defence  against  world  forces 
hostile  to  those  ideals.  It  may  be  that  the  effort  of  the  Dominions  was  made  in 
part  to  "  help  the  Mother  Country,"  as  the  expression  goes  ;  but  I  think  that  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  The  nations  in  the  Dominions  have  responded 
to  a  deeper  feeling,  calling  upon  them  to  take  their  part  in  defending  the  ideals  with 
which  they  have  been  permeated,  as  all  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  filled  with  the 
same  sap. 

Included  in  the  total  is  the  great  effort  of  India,  which  is  an  Empire  in  itself, 
gradually  developing  under  our  eyes  into  partnership  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Dominions  in  the  conduct  of  Empire  affairs. 

The  effort  of  the  United  Kingdom  I  refer  to  last,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  do  so  because  of  its  supreme  importance.  Then,  under  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  have  the  effort  of  the  Colonies,  Protectorates, 
and  Dependencies.  Their  effort  has  been  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  the  great 
Dominions,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  striking 
tribute  to  the  justice  of  the  administration  by  the  controlling  authority,  and  also 
to  the  moral  strength  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting. 

If  we  follow  up  Bacon's  simile,  I  suppose  that  we  must  compare  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  trunk  of  his  Tree  of  Monarchy  ;  if  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
is  decayed,  the  branches  soon  fall  off.  In  proportion  to  population,  the  people  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  have  made  the  greatest  effort  of  all,  and  they  have  endured  the 
greatest  sacrifices.  I  think  that  we  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  that  the  trunk 
is  still  sound. 

I  do  not  want  to  weary  you  with  statistics,  and  will  only  give  this  summary  of 
the  effort  made  by  the  British  Empire  to  win  the  war,  grouped  under  four  headings, 
which  obviously  do  not  exhaust  the  subject. 

PRECIS  OF  EFFORT. 

Man-power.  Up  to  the  present  date  well  over  8,000,000  of  the  men  of  the  Empire 
are,  or  have  been,  under  arms,  and  every  self-respecting  man  who  is  able  to  do  so  is 
applying  his  energies  in  some  form  or  other  towards  winning  the  war. 

Shipping.  We  were  told  lately  that  about  15,000,000  tons  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant shipping  had  been  sunk  by  our  enemies.  It  is  sufficient  tribute  to  the  ship- 
building of  the  Empire  to  say  that  we  have  not  only  met  our  own  requirements  to 
carry  on  the  war,  but  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  requirements  of  our  Allies. 

Munitions.  The  value  of  munitions  of  war  made  in  the  Empire  since  the  same 
date  has  probably  reached  about  £2,000,000,000. 

Finance.  The  amount  raised  by  loans  and  taxation  up  to  the  present  date  must 
amount  to  about  £9,000,000,000. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  Empire's  effort  without  referring  to  a  new  aspect 
of  warfare,  which  opens  up  a  wide  range  of  thought  about  the  future,  both  in  peace 
and  war.  We  began  this  war  with,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  about  sixty  aeroplanes 
fit  for  war  service.  During  the  present  year,'  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I 
am  told  that  our  aircraft  and  their  pilots,  provided  by  the  combined  effort  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  have  brought  down  nearly  5,000  enemy  machines,  of 
which  3,500  have  undoubtedly  been  smashed  up.  Our  airmen  have  acted  as  the 
eyes  of  the  army,  and  they  have  also  saved  the  women  and  children  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  becoming  the  victims  of  the  enemy's  ruthless  violence.  Not  only  that, 
but  I  am  also  told  that  our  aircraft  have  been  of  great  service  in  combating  the  sub- 
marine menace,  and  in  naval  operations  generally.  The  future  of  flying,  and  its 
influence,  both  on  warfare  and  on  increasing  the  speed  of  communications  which 
bind  the  Empire  together,  is  a  wide  subject,  requiring  separate  and  more  compre- 
hensive treatment. 

I  think  that  the  figures  I  have  given  are  striking,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  As  Lord  Curzon  said  last  July,  "  We  have  been  the  feeder,  the  clothier, 
the  baker,  the  armourer,  and  the  universal  provider  of  the  Allies."  I  do  not  propose 
to  quote  detailed  statistics.  I  will  content  myself  with  mentioning  that  foreign 
allied  countries  have  been  financed  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of 
£3,370,000,000,  that  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  supplied  to  them,  that  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  American  troops — the  decisive  factor  in  our  coming  victory — have 
been  brought  across  the  Atlantic  in  British  shipping.  We  have  not  yet  been  put 
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to  the  test  of  hardship  or  want  of  food,  but  we  have  dislocated  our  industries, 
sacrificed  our  export  trade,  our  commercial  connections,  our  investments  in  foreign 
countries,  and  our  carrying  trade,  and  so  mortgaged  the  future  means  of  livelihood 
of  our  industrial  population,  and  our  credit  in  the  world's  exchanges. 

These  are  mere  material  gifts  to  the  common  cause  in  which  over  three  millions 
of  the  best  of  the  manhood  of  the  Empire  have  either  sacrificed  their  lives,  have  been 
wounded  more  or  less  severely,  maimed  for  life,  disabled  by  sickness,  or  tortured 
to  the  last  extremity  as  prisoners  of  war.  Those  are  visible  signs  of  the  vast 
sacrifices  which  have  been  willingly  offered  by  the  peoples  grouped  in  that  com- 
plicated organisation,  commonly  known  as  the  British  Empire. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  work  of  our  women.  Not  only  have  they  carried  out 
their  noble  function  of  relieving  pain  and  inspiring  the  manhood  of  the  Empire  to 
persevere  or  die  in  the  achievement  of  a  righteous  purpose  ;  they  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  every  auxiliary  war  service,  from  immediately  behind  the  firing  line 
to  the  home  and  the  factory.  They  have  shown  courage  in  danger,  under  bombs 
and  shell-fire,  in  torpedoed  hospital  ships,  in  explosions  of  munition  factories,  and 
that  more  enduring  courage,  which  faces  bravely  the  emptiness  of  life,  following  the 
loss  of  those  dearest  to  them  who  have  fallen.  I  will  give  no  statistics.  This  subject 
comes  amongst  the  "  imponderables,"  which  cannot  be  represented  by  figures.  By 
such  means  you  cannot  measure  the  inspiration  given  to  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood by  such  an  incident  as  the  noble  end  of  Edith  Cavell. 

CENTRAL  CONTROL. 

I  propose  now  to  deal  with  the  evolution  under  war  conditions  of  a  central  con- 
trolling authority,  and  to  show  the  rapid  progress  towards  closer  union  brought  about 
by  the  German  menace  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war,  and  during  the  past  four  years  of  warfare.  The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
established  by  Mr.  Balfour,  was  the  first  organisation  in  this  country  for  the  continuous 
study  of  war  problems  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view.  It  was  the  first  organisa- 
tion which  enabled  the  Government  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  Government  Depart- 
ments to  the  necessity  for  considering  war  conditions  in  time  of  peace  ;  it  was  the 
only  organisation  for  co-ordinating  their  efforts  in  time  of  war. 

I  cannot  go  in  detail  into  the  various  activities  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  but  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  mentioning  their  War  Book,  which 
laid  down  for  the  first  time  the  duties  of  all  the  Government  Departments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war,  and  co-ordinated  their  efforts. 

I  propose  now  to  trace  the  growth  by  a  process  of  evolution,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  succession  of  Prime  Ministers,  of  the  British  War  Cabinet;  an  executive  body 
responsible  for  the  national  policy,  and  for  the  strategy  of  our  armies,  fleets,  and 
aircraft.  On  this  foundation  was  subsequently  grafted  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet, 
which  may  be  defined  as  an  Empire  Government  for  the  conduct  of  war. 

The  importance  of  devising  such  a  Government  did  not  escape  attention  in  time 
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of  peace.  The  principles  and  practice  of  responsible  government  in  the  Dominions 
were  finally  recognised,  in  Canada  in  the  first  instance,  between  the  years  1840  and 
1850.  This  gave  a  stimulus  to  what  I  do  not  think  it  unfair  to  describe  as  a  cut-the- 
painter  policy  on  the  part  of  influential  statesmen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  pioneers  of  closer  union  in  the  Empire 
who  fought  against  that  policy.  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  which  was  established 
in  1868  with  the  express  purpose  of  combating  it,  and  of  working  for  "  United 
Empire,"  was  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle. 

The  executive  body  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  war  in  1914  was  a  Cabinet  of 
twenty-two  ministers.  This  was  the  body  responsible  for  the  strategical  employment 
of  our  fleets,  armies,  and  air-craft,  as  well  as  for  the  work  of  governing  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  the  Colonies,  Dependencies  and  Protectorates,  and  for  co-operation 
with  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions,  and  with  our  Allies.  The 
Cabinet  was  assisted  by  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  but  the  activities  of 
that  body  fell  into  abeyance,  although  it  was  never  formally  abolished, 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Secretariat  survived,  and  was  used 
by  each  of  the  various  executive  bodies  that  were  subsequently  devised.  The  first 
of  these — up  to  November  1914 — was  the  Cabinet  representing  the  Liberal  Party. 
Then  came  the  "  War  Council,"  which  was  a  "  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  with  some 
experts  added."  This  body  resembled  in  composition  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  but  it  finally  decided  the  most  important  matters,  and  acted  upon  such 
decisions  without  reference  to  the  Cabinet. 

Control  was  thus  exercised  by  the  War  Council,  with  occasional  reversion  to 
Cabinet  control,  for  about  four  months.  From  March  19,  1915,  the  Cabinet  of 
twenty-two  members  resumed  control,  and  in  June  the  "  War  Council  "  became 
the  "  Dardanelles  Committee."  After  the  Coalition  Government  was  formed  in 
May  1915,  a  "  War  Committee  "  was  instituted,  with  the  same  functions  as  the 
War  Council,  but  the  final  responsibility  rested  not  with  them,  but  with  the 
Cabinet.  Early  in  1917  this  arrangement  was  altered,  and  the  "  War  Cabinet  " 
system  was  adopted.  A  distinction  was  then  made  between  the  body  responsible 
for  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  and  the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  great  ad- 
ministrative Departments  of  the  State.  The  general  direction  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  during  war  rests  now  with  the  War  Cabinet.  The  whole  of  the  time 
of  its  members,  with  one  exception,  is  available  for  initiating  policy,  and  for 
co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  great  Departments  of  State.  The  Secretariat  of 
the  War  Cabinet  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  with 
temporary  additions  to  cope  with  the  extra  work.  Under  the  War  Cabinet  system 
certain  details  of  policy  are  delegated  to  important  Committees. 

That  is  a  brief  account  of  the  evolution  of  a  body  continuously  at  work,  with 
executive  functions,  to  conduct  the  war.  Upon  the  British  War  Cabinet  was  grafted 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  In  December  1916  H.M.  Government  cabled  to  invite 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  to  a  series  of  special  and  continuous 
meetings  of  the  War  Cabinet  "  to  consider  urgent  questions  affecting  the 
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prosecution  of  the  War,  the  possible  conditions  on  which,  in  agreement  with  our 
Allies,  we  could  assent  to  its  termination,  and  the  problems  which  will  then  immediately 
arise.  For  the  purpose  of  these  meetings  your  Prime  Minister  will  be  a  member 
of  the  War  Cabinet." 

The  Imperial  "War  Cabinet  so  established  held  its  first  session  between  March  20 
and  May  2,  1917,  and  agreed  to  meet  annually,  or  at  any  intermediate  time  when 
matters  of  urgent  Imperial  concern  required  to  be  settled.  The  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Lloyd  George)  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  17,  1917,  that  the 
institution  had  grown,  not  by  design,  but  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  war. 

The  Imperial  War  Cabinet  met  again  in  June  of  this  year,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  a  further  development  was  announced.  By  a  further  process  of  evolution 
the  activities  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  were  becoming  continuous  instead  of 
intermittent.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Dominions  were  given  the  right,  as  members 
of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  to  communicate  on  matters  of  Cabinet  importance 
direct  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  each  Dominion  now 
has  the  right  to  nominate  a  visiting  or  resident  Minister  in  London  to  sit  as  a  member 
at  periodical  meetings  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in  the  absence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  concerned.  It  was  further  announced  that  a  representative  of  India  would 
attend  these  meetings. 

%  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  British  Empire  has 
not  been  built  up  in  accordance  with  any  design,  or  as  a  result  of  any  settled  policy  ; 
it  has  just  happened.  During  the  past  sixty  years  many  great  brains  have  tried  to 
solve  the  problem  of  establishing  a  Government  representing  all  interests  in  the 
Empire.  As  applied  to  war  conditions,  the  problem,  like  the  Empire,  now  seems 
to  have  settled  itself.  In  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
self-governing  Dominions  are  represented  by  their  Prime  Ministers  and  other  Ministers  ; 
India,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  nominee  of  Indian  nationality,  nominated 
by  the  Government  of  India  ;  the  Colonies,  and  certain  Dependencies,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  ^ 

I  ask  your  forgiveness  for  having  dwelt  for  so  long  upon  the  evolution  of  an 
Empire  Government  under  war  conditions.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  problem 
which  baffled  statesmen  and  publicists  for  so  many  years  is  in  process  of  solution, 
not  by  ourselves,  but  by  the  rulers  of  Germany.  An  Empire  Government  for 
the  conduct  of  war  has  been  brought  about  by  the  peril  and  necessities  of  war  ; 
the  war  was  brought  about  by  the  rulers  of  Germany — the  great  General  Staff,  in 
collusion  with  the  industrial  magnates,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Kaiser. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ARMY. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  that  we  are  indebted  to  Imperial  Conferences, 
held  before  the  war,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  General  Staff,  and,  through 
that  organisation,  for  the  fact  that  the  British  Empire  Army  is  homogeneous  in 
organisation,  in  training,  and  in  equipment.  That  fact  has  added  enormously  to 
its  efficiency  in  the  field  and  powers  of  united  action. 
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The  General  Staff  of  the  British  Army  is  an  organisation  of  very  recent  origin. 
In  January  1905  an  important  conference  of  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  still  in 
its  embryo  stage,  was  held  at  Camberley.  The  question  of  Imperial  strategy  was 
then  discussed  freely  by  the  officers  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army  for  the  first  time- 
I  have  by  me  a  letter  from  one  of  them  in  the  War  Office,  dated  February  26,  1905, 
in  which  the  following  words  occur  : — "  The  subject  opened  up  an  entirely  new  train 
of  thought,  and  I  think  we  all  realised  our  profound  ignorance  in  matters  vitally 
affecting  the  Empire." 

A  report  reached  the  Navy  of  this  discussion  by  the  new  General  Staff,  and 
I  have  a  letter  dated  March  1,  1905,  from  the  Flag-Captain  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  who 
wrote  that  the  sea  officers  were  also  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It 
opened  up  "  fresh  and  new  matter  "  to  them,  and  "  presented  a  new  point  of  con- 
sideration .  .  .  which  is  very  desirable  in  such  a  service  as  ours,  much  absorbed 
in  drill,  and  isolated  from  the  touch  of  outside  opinions." 

The  ground  had  thus  been  prepared  when,  at  the  Imperial  Conference  held  in 
1907,  Lord  Haldane,  speaking  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  emphasised  the  desira- 
bility of  the  military  forces  in  the  Dominions  being  organised,  if  not  on  a  common 
pattern,  yet  with  a  common  end  in  view,  and  a  common  conception.  For  this  it 
was  necessary  to  have  skilled  advisers,  and  he  suggested  that  the  General  Staff,  then 
in  working  order  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  receive  an  "  Imperial  "  character. 
That  suggestion  bore  good  fruit.  Close  touch  was  thus  established,  through  the 
Imperial  General  Staff,  between  the  military  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  self- 
governing  Dominions,  and  India.  That  system  grew  of  itself  from  the  suggestion 
put  forward  by  Lord  Haldane  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907.  We  reaped  the 
benefit  in  1914. 

I  should  like  to  describe  the  part  taken  by  each  of  the  Empire's  armies  in  the 
various  campaigns  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  is  preparing  a  book,  in  six  volumes,  to  be  called 
"  The  Empire  at  War,"  which  will  deal  with  this,  among  other  subjects.  The 
whole  of  the  military  resources  of  the  Empire  have  been  placed  under  one  strategic 
control,  and  these  conditions  have  produced  a  single  Empire  Army,  which  has  done 
so  much  in  all  theatres  of  war  to  secure  the  final  victory. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  FLEET. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  question  of  all,  the  sea  problem,  dealt  with 
by  the  Navy.  I  think  that  we  are  all  agreed  that,  without  safe  communication  by 
sea,  there  would  be  no  British  Empire.  The  achievements  of  the  British  Navy  in 
this  war  will  fill  many  pages  of  the  histories  to  be  written.  To  guard  sea  communica- 
tions, both  for  commerce  and  for  troops,  is  their  task,  and  they  have  had  to  guard 
them,  and  to  deny  them  to  the  enemy,  in  this  war  under  entirely  new  conditions. 
Violence,  unrestricted  by  any  moral  obligation,  either  in  going  to  war,  or  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  warfare,  has  been  the  creed  of  our  enemies.  Our  Navy  has  had  to  face 
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two  new  weapons,  singularly  adapted  to  the  pitiless  conduct  of  warfare  upon  these 
principles — the  blockade  mine  and  the  submarine. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August  1914  the  Germans  laid  mines 
secretly  in  the  highways  of  sea  traffic,  outside  territorial  waters,  without  notifying 
their  position.  The  dangerous  task  of  sweeping  and  destroying  these  mine-fields 
has  fallen  for  the  past  four  years  upon  our  Navy,  assisted  by  their  gallant  brethren 
of  the  fishing  fleet,  who  have  joined  the  naval  service  for  the  purpose. 

I  must  mention  here  the  system  of  national  insurance  of  merchant  shipping. 
This  kept  the  cargo  vessels  running  in  those  critical  early  days  of  the  war  ;  but  the 
safety  of  our  ocean  communications  really  depended  upon  our  Navy  being  able  to 
deal  with  the  enemy's  armed  vessels,  which  moved,  at  first,  chiefly  on  the  surface. 
These  were  distributed  over  the  world,  and  the  Navy's  success  would  have  been 
quite  unattainable  unless  British  war -vessels  had  been  distributed  in  time  of  peace 
in  readiness  to  meet  war  conditions.  Movements  by  sea  are  so  rapid,  and  the  situa- 
tion can  develop  so  swiftly,  that,  unless  the  forces  are  distributed  at  the  outset  in 
accordance  with  the  right  strategical  principles,  sea  command  can  be  lost,  even  by 
the  stronger  Power,  within  a  few  days  of  the  outbreak  of  a  naval  war.  The  right 
strategical  principle  is  that  war-vessels  must  at  all  times  be  concentrated,  in  sufficient 
strength,  in  the  right  places  for  immediate  action  against  the  sea  forces  of  prospectively 
hostile  countries,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  those  forces  may  be  situated.  The 
lesson,  already  taught  in  every  war,  has  been  taught  again  in  the  present  conflict. 
Peace  distribution  must  be  in  accordance  with  war  requirements. 

In  surface  warfare  the  achievement  of  our  Navy  exceeded  all  expectations.  Our 
transports  crossed  the  seas  in  safety.  Out  of  the  first  14,000,000  men  transported 
across  the  seas  of  the  world  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Fleet,  less  than  2,000 
lost  their  lives  by  enemy  action.  A  smaller  proportion  was  lost  than  we  expected 
of  our  sea  commerce.  The  Admiralty  were  wonderfully  successful,  both  in  defending 
the  trade  routes,  and  also  in  estimating  the  premiums  which  it  would  be  fair  to  charge 
for  war  insurance. 

Then  came  the  period  of  ruthless  U-boat  warfare.  It  was  a  measure  involving 
the  pitiless  murder  of  unarmed  civilians  on  the  high  seas  (a  large  proportion  of  them 
belonging  to  nations  not  engaged  in  the  war),  even  as  the  civilians  of  enemy  nations 
had  been  murdered  on  land  by  the  Germans,  and  by  their  Allies  the  Turks.  I  think 
that  we  were  told  lately  that  20,000  civilians,  15,000  of  them  British,  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Germans  on  the  high  seas.  The  policy  was  deliberately  adopted 
as  a  desperate  attempt  to  secure  a  German  victory.  It  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
ensuring  the  certainty  of  the  German  defeat.  It  brought  the  United  States  into 
the  war. 

Owing  to  action  taken  by  the  Admiralty,  we  can  now  say  confidently  that, 
although  the  Germans  may  cause  their  enemies  some  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  their 
ruthless  U-boat  warfare  will  not  avert  their  coming  defeat.  The  principal  result 
produced  by  the  submarine  policy  of  the  Germans  is  that,  when  defeat  comes  to 
them,  it  will  be  combined  with  disgrace. 
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The  Navy,  which  has  saved  the  Empire  and  our  Allies  from  defeat,  and  will,  in 
time,  ensure  our  victory,  is,  in  the  main,  the  Navy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
population  of  the  British  Isles  have  realised  for  several  centuries  that  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Navy  their  existence  depends.  In  these  circumstances  they  will 
not  allow  the  Navy  to  be  made  a  party  question.  To  that  fact,  above  all  others, 
we  can  attribute  the  success  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  war. 

While  the  Navy,  which  has  achieved  these  results,  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
provided  by  the  United  Kingdom,  we  must  pay  a  tribute  to  the  aid  given  spon- 
taneously both  in  men,  in  money,  and  in  ships,  either  as  gifts  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  British  Navy,  or  as  Dominion  war  vessels  to  be  added  to  that  strength  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  naval  defence  has  constantly  been 
the  subject  of  debate  at  Imperial  Conferences.  Up  to  1914  there  was  little  practical 
experience  upon  which  to  build  a  combined  Navy,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  partners  in  proportion  to  their  resources.  Progress  for  this  and  other  reasons 
had  been  very  slow,  but  four  years  of  war  have  provided  unrivalled  experience 
which  is  now  available  for  future  guidance. 

The  lessons  which  stand  out  most  clearly  are  (1)  That  central  control,  uniformity 
of  training,  standardisation  of  material,  and  decentralisation  of  its  construction 
are  necessary  for  success  in  war  ;  (2)  that,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  sea  movements, 
it  is  an  essential  condition  of  naval  strategy  that  sea  forces  of  all  natures  shall  be  dis- 
tributed about  the  world  in  time  of  peace,  in  accordance  with  the  functions  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform  in  time  of  war  ;  and  (3)  that  such  matters  are  too  vital 
to  be  made  party  questions  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  That  way  lies  disaster. 

A  sea  force,  fulfilling  these  conditions,  would  be  the  cement  which  would  bind 
together  the  great  nations  of  the  Empire,  which  the  sea  divides.  The  work  of  drawing 
up  a  scheme  for  the  participation  of  the  whole  Empire  is  by  far  the  greatest  work 
now  before  our  statesmen  and  publicists.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  were  invited 
by  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1917  to  draw  up  such  a  scheme,  and  they  will 
doubtless  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem  to  which  all  other  Empire 
questions  are  subsidiary. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

With  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  its  employment  in  war,  and  its  peace  distribution 
to  provide  for  such  employment,  is  interwoven  the  question  of  participation  in 
foreign  policy.  This  is  another  subject  which,  in  the  main,  has  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  too  serious  for  party  politics  in  this  country. 

We  are  told  that  the  principal  war  problems  of  foreign  policy  have  been  before 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  The  ideal  obviously  to  be  worked  for  is  that  the  British 
Empire  shall  speak  with  one  voice,  when  we  discuss  with  our  Allies  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  such  matters.  One  point  I  think  stands  out  quite  clearly  ;  whatever 
readjustment  may  take  place  in  responsibility  for  foreign  policy,  in  peace  or  war, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  ensure  speaking  with  one  voice,  and  that  is  to  speak  only 
through  one  mouth. 
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ECONOMIC  UNION. 

There  have  also  been  indications  from  time  to  time  that  the  great  danger  with 
which  we  have  been  threatened  from  without  is  likely  to  bring  about  closer  union 
in  the  economic  sphere.  This  danger  has  been  of  long  standing,  but  the  Germans 
have  only  recently  confessed  their  intentions  publicly,  when  they  were  drunk  with 
military  success  last  spring,  and  the  principle  in  vino  veritas  was  at  work.  Herr 
Dernburg,  whom  I  think  it  would  be  not  unfair  to  select  as  a  typical  exponent  of 
German  economic  policy,  then  confessed  that  the  German  object  was  to  exploit  to 
the  utmost,  for  the  benefit  of  Germany,  the  economic  resources  of  countries  dominated 
by  German  armies,  and  to  "  stretch  out  suckers  "  to  the  Eastward,  beyond  those 
countries.  Following  up  this  simile,  the  German  Empire  could  then  be  described  as 
a  sort  of  vampire-cuttlefish,  sucking  the  life-blood  out  of  all  countries  into  which  her 
economic  "  suckers  "  can  penetrate.  Count  Hertling  confessed  last  February  that 
"  from  the  beginning  "  the  object  of  the  war  had  been  to  accelerate  by  force  this 
process,  which  he  called  "  economic  development  in  every  direction." 

Realising  the  situation,  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference  of  1918  agreed 
that  it  is  now  necessary  to  secure  for  the  British  Empire  and  belligerent  Allies  the 
command  of  certain  essential  raw  materials  to  enable  them  to  repair  the  effects  of 
the  war  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  safeguard  their  industrial  requirements.  They 
recommended  the  Governments  of  the  Empire  to  combine,  and  they  further  recom- 
mended arrangements  with  Allied  countries  for  the  same  object.  First  and  foremost 
amongst  economic  problems  in  the  transition  period  after  the  war  willx  of  course, 
be  the  re-establishment  of  our  Allies,  whose  territory  has  been  overrun  by  the  hordes 
of  devastating  and  plundering  savages,  compared,  by  their  own  Kaiser,  to  the  Huns 
of  Attila.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  work  of  re-establishment  the  whole 
British  Empire  will  co-operate. 

THE  CAUSES  OP  THE  WAR. 

France  and  Belgium  were  forced  into  the  war  by  Germany's  ruthless  and 
unprovoked  attack,  and  the  invasion  of  their  teiritory  by  German  armies.  Russia 
was  also  brought  in  by  German  aggression,  and  Italy  broke  her  alliance  with  the 
Central  Powers  because  she  recognised  the  truth  that  by  no  manner  of  argument, 
however  subtle,  could  Germany's  attacks  upon  her  neighbours  be  construed  into 
an  attack  by  those  neighbours  upon  the  Central  Powers.  The  United  States  came 
into  the  war  for  the  same  reason  that  we  did,  on  the  strongest  grounds  of  all,  moral 
grounds. 

The  German  theory  is  that  force,  unrestricted  by  any  moral  obligations,  should 
govern  the  relationship  between  States.  The  Allies  believe  that  the  great  Im- 
ponderables— truth,  honour,  justice  and  mercy — are  the  greatest  force  in  the  world, 
a  force  that  must  be  obeyed,  and  not  harnessed  to  the  purpose  of  human  ambition 
or  desire  for  riches,  even  if  disguised  as  "  economic  development."  Between  such 
ideals  there  can  be  no  compromise ;  it  must  be  a  fight  to  a  finish.  The  German 
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critic  from  whom  I  quoted  before  called  these  things  "  audacious  make-believes,' 
and  such  beliefs,  incomprehensible  to  the  German  mind,  were  attributed  to  hypocrisy. 
I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  theory  is  given  in  the  statistics,  already  quoted,  of 
the  effort  put  forth  by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  support  of  their 
ideals. 

There  is  plenty  of  documentary  proof  of  German  responsibility  for  plunging  the 
whole  world  in  this  seething  cauldron  of  blood  and  horror,  but  these  documents  are 
only  the  straws  floating  on  the  surface,  which  show  the  direction  of  deep  conflicting 
currents  beneath.  However  the  war  may  end,  its  real  cause,  the  difference  between 
ideals,  will  still  remain.  The  German  methods  of  conducting  warfare  have  given 
a  manifestation  of  the  German  ideal,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  task 
of  delivering  Europe  from  the  heavy  pall  of  Prussian  horror,  and  ourselves  from 
Prussian  domination,  is  strengthening  the  bonds,  not  only  between  nations  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  but  also  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  great  American 
Republic.  Those  who  believe  in  the  "  Imponderables  "  cannot  help  dreaming  of 
the  time  when  the  comradeship  of  the  battlefield  and  the  pooling  of  economic 
resources  will  bring  still  closer  together  all  the  nations  of  the  great  Crusade,  and  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  enables  us  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  inter- 
national wrongs  will  be  redressed  by  international  might,  and  international  agreements 
will  again  be  respected. 

SUMMARY. 

I  think  that  we  can  now  summarise  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  our  brief  review 
of  the  British  Empire  at  war.  Foreign  affairs  and  defence,  especially  the  Navy,  are 
the  two  most  vital  questions  requiring  Empire  co-operation ;  and  war  experience 
has  proved  to  us  that  co-operation  is  impossible  without  direction  by  a  Central 
authority.  These  are  the  essentials  for  the  future  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 

THE  MONARCHY. 

I  used  Bacon's  simile  about  the  "  Tree  of  Monarchy  "  advisedly,  because  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Empire  agree  that  the  Monarch  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  great 
ideals  of  freedom  which  bind  the  Empire  together.  The  strongest  bond  of  all  is  the 
bond  of  loyalty  to  the  same  King.  The  essential  difference  between  the  Imperialism 
of  the  German  Empire  and  the  so-called  "  Imperialism  "  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  which  also  goes  by  the  name  of  an  Empire,  can  be  summed  up 
very  shortly.  In  Germany  the  people  are  the  Kaiser's  people,  devoting  their  lives 
to  his  interests  and  to  those  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  With  us,  the  Monarch 
is  the  people's  King,  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  their  interests. 

The  Germans  are  the  Kaiser's  people.  King  George  the  Fifth  is  the  People's 
King.  Loyalty  to  the  King,  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
has  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  bringing  about  the  ideal  for  which  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  has  worked  for  fifty  years — United  Empire. 
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Before  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  the  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles  Lucas)  spoke  as 
follows : — 

This  evening  the  Institute  enters  upon  the  second  fifty  years  of  its  life.  But 
for  the  absence  of  our  President,  which  I  know  His  Royal  Highness  regrets  as  much 
as  we  do,  we  should  begin  our  second  half  century  under  the  brightest  auspices.  Wars 
are  being  made  to  cease  in  all  the  world.  Righteousness  and  peace  'at  long  last 
have  kissed  each  other.  And,  coupled  with  thankfulness  to  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
Who  has  led  us  through  the  wilderness,  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  your  minds,  as  in 
mine,  there  is  running  the  thought  expressed  in  the  memorable  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  over  the  dead  at  Getysburg :  "  That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain."  The  sons  of  the  Empire  in  death  were  not  divided. 
It  rests  with  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  in  the  difficult  years  that  lie  before  us  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  died — United  Empire.  We  would,  in  the  words  of  our  late 
much  loved  President,  Lord  Grey,  "fashion  it  as  a  power  for  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind  such  as  the  world  has  never  known."  We  are  taught  to  look  here  and 
to  look  there  for  a  League  of  Nations.  A  League  of  Nations  cometh  not  from 
observation.  It  is  within  us  already. 

The   Royal   Colonial   Institute   has   done   its   bit   in   the   war.     I   will   not   take   up 
time    to-night   with    telling    of   its    manifold   activities.     I    will   only   say    that   to    our 
sorrow  but  to  our  pride,  185  Fellows  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  wounds.     Through- 
out the  war  there  has  been  a  constant  and  marked  growth  of  our  Institute.     To-day 
we  have  a  record  number  of  13,600  Fellows  and  Associates.     We  have  been  planting 
self-governing    Colonies    through    the    land    during    the    war,    and   in    seven    centres    of 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  before  the  war  we  only  drew  97  members,  we  now 
have  2,212.     We  could  not  keep   our  Jubilee  this  year  because  of  the  war ;   but  the 
Institute,  which  was  born  in  1868,  did  not  hold  its  first  inaugural  dinner  until  March 
1869,  and  we  have  a  confident  hope  that,   when  March  next  comes  round,  we  shall 
be  able   to   hold   some  festive   gathering  and,  should  the  Imperial  Conference   be  held 
at   that    time,    we    hope   to  welcome    distinguished    statesmen   from    beyond    the   seas. 
One    thing    I    can  promise  if   I    have  anything    to  do  with  the  matter.     The   record 
of  that  1869  dinner  is  a  record  of  an  interminable  number  of  interminable  speeches. 
We  will  better  that  next  time.     This  is  a  time  which  calls  for  deeds,  not  for  words. 
We   are   all  bent  on  reconstruction.     The  Institute  wants  reconstruction   in   the   literal 
sense.     We   have   determined   to   expand   on  our  present  site.     If  we   build,    and   when 
we  build,  business  will  be  carried  on  as  usual  by  the  old  firm,  on  the  old  premises, 
and  we  will  never  part  with  our  goodwill.     If  I  may  borrow  a  word  from  a  language 
not   altogether   loved   at   the   present   time,    we   have   secured   the   Hinterland    of   our 
present   buildings.     We   have   also   lately   secured   the   P.  &  O.  Offices   below.     But   we 
mean  to  have  a  far  wider  extension,  and  in  due  course  we  hope  to  send  an  appeal 
for  a  very  large  sum  to  members  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     We  have  a  three-fold 
ground  of  appeal.     We  wish  to  commemorate  our  Jubilee ;  we  wish  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  Lord  Grey,  with  whom  the  beauty  of  the  British  Empire  was  a  ruling 
passion    and   who,    in   view   of   its    beauty,   would   have    had    a   stately    meeting-place 
for  the  British  Empire  in  London ;    and  we  would  commemorate  the  priceless  memories 
of   the  greatest  of  wars.     But,  if  we  build,  and  when  we  build,  we  will  still  remember 
the   words    of  the  old   Greek  orator  of  the  greatest  sea-power   of  ancient    time:    "It 
is   not  walls  nor  yet  ships  that  make  States,  but  men."     It  is  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce  to  you  Major- General   Sir  George  Aston — tried   soldier,  practised   writer,   student 
of    Imperial    questions    at    closest    quarters,    and    from    the    inmost    circle.     He    is    to 
speak  on  the  British  Empire  at  war.     It  is  well  that,  just  as  we  are  entering   upon 
an  era  of  peace, 'we  should  have  a  review  of  the  vast  effort  made  by  our  Commonwealth 
in  the  day  of  trouble  and  of  the  lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  war. 

SIR  GEORGE  PERLEY,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  after  referring  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  to  Canada's  action  in  the  war,  said :  Regarding  economic 
questions,  every  part  of  the  Empire  will  decide  for  itself.  In  the  Dominions  we 
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we  are  jealous  of  our  rights  in  that  direction,  and  of  course  we  would  never  think 
of  interfering  with  any  fiscal  question  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  I  believe 
myself  that  this  Empire  should  be  made  self-contained.  We  have  within  our  borders 
everything  you  can  desire  or  need  for  peace  or  war.  I  maintain  we  should  keep 
within  our  hands  essential  things — things  like  copper,  nickel  and  the  rest  from  the 
initial  to  the  final  stages  of  their  manufacture.  I  say  we  should  make  ourselves 
self-contained,  and  for  that  purpose  should  trade  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  preference  to  other  peoples,  because,  leaving  aside  greater  considerations, 
there  is  profit  in  trade,  and  why  should  we  not  keep  the  profit  within  our  own 
Empire  ?  As  regards  future  constitutional  arrangements,  the  matter  was  brought  up 
last  year  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  It  was  decided  that  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  war  a  meeting  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  take  place.  What  we  feel — what  everyone  in  this 
Empire  now  feels — is  that  the  Dominions  should  have  some  say  in  matters  such  as 
foreign  policy  and  questions  of  peace  and  war.  When  this  war  was  started  there 
was  no  discussion  regarding  the  subject  in  any  part  of  the  Dominions.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  decision  to  make  war ;  but  I  could  go  into  any  constituency 
in  Canada  and  maintain  that,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  we  were  right  to  go  to  war. 
But  no  one  could  argue  that  such  a  position  should  exist  permanently ;  in  other 
words,  every  person  in  this  great  Empire  of  ours — the  self-governing  Dominions  as 
well  as  this  country — ought  to  have  some  say  with  regard  to  these  great  questions.  The 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  has  done  a  great  deal  to  establish  that  right.  It  certainly 
has  taken  steps  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  bound  together  in  this  Empire  by 
common  interests.  We  have  the  same  ideals  of  self-government  and  of  liberty,  and 
we  hold  together  under  one  King  and  one  Flag.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  constructive 
genius  of  our  race,  and  I  believe  some  method  will  be  devised  of  arranging  those 
constitutional  questions  in  a  way  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  us  all. 

LORD  CARMICHAEL  said  that  he  had  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  because 
of  his  connection  with  India.  That  certainly  was  a  subject  which  we  ought  seriously 
to  keep  in  mind.  It  had  been  said  there  were  three  things  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  held  the  Empire  together — loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  the  need  of  common 
defence  against  external  danger,  and  the  same  sort  of  ideals  with  regard  to  freedom. 
He  had  been  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  Empire,  and  could  say  that  nowhere  did 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  prevail  more  markedly  than  in  India.  As  to  common  defence, 
that  certainly  was  realised  in  India  more  than  ever  before ;  while  as  regarded  ideals  of 
freedom,  we  should  remember  what  we  had  been  teaching  Indians  for  so  many  years 
past,  and  that  that  was  what  made  Indian  questions  rather  difficult  to  deal  with 
at  the  present  time.  As  one  who  had  been  in  another  part  of  the  Empire,  i.e. 
Australia,  he  might  add  that  there  was  nothing  more  necessary  for  the  Empire  as 
a  whole  than  that  every  part  should  consider  the  bearing  of  India  on  the  rest.  India  is 
thinking  of  these  matters  at  the  present  time  and  many  of  its  people  were  mourning 
losses  just  as  we  were. 

LORD  LEVERHTTLMB,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major-General  Aston  for  his 
address,  said  that  we  were  all  agreed  that  the  constitutional  monarchy  under  which 
we  lived  is  the  ideal  and  only  form  of  government  that  could  hold  the  Empire 
together.  We  could  not  be  unmindful  of  the  great  part  the  late  Bang  Edward  played 
in  bringing  this  war  to  a  successful  issue.  King  Edward  helped  to  bring  about  our 
friendly  relations  with  France,  and  also  cultivated  friendship  with  the  United  States. 
The  one  nation  with  which  it  was  impossible  to  be  friendly  was  Germany,  under  her 
then  rule.  She  preferred  not  to  found  her  empire  on  peace,  and  now  her  empire  had 
gone  to  pieces. 
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IN  our  Jubilee  Number,  we  presented  our  Members  with  a  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Institute,  and  of  some  of  the  Senior  Members  of  the  Staff.  This 
month  we  are  continuing  our  previous  effort  by  recalling  to  mind  in  the  same  way  a 
few  of  the  many  "  good  men  and  true  "  who  have  helped  to  "  build  up  "  our  Society — 
to  use  Milton's  fine  expression — to  its  present  "  glorious  and  enviable  heighth."  One 
half  of  these  have  passed  away  from  the  scene  of  their  activities,  but  as  many  happily 
survive ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  all  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  pleased  to  be  re- 
minded of  them  in  this  year  of  Jubilee,  and  will  join  with  us  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
their  beneficent  work  for  the  cause  of  "  United  Empire. "^ 

1. — Our  first  portrait  is  that  of  Mr.  EDWARD  WILSON,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  of  the  Institute,  for  which  he  undertook  considerable  financial  liability. 
He  was  elected  in  1868,  and  held  the  office  of  Councillor  till  1875,  and  subsequently 
that  of  Vice-President,  till  his  death  in  1878.  The  infant  Institute  owed  much  to 
his  business  acumen  and  far-reaching  ideas. 

Of  Mr.  A.  R.  ROCHE,  another  prominent  founder,  and  first  Honorary  Secretary 
till  1871,  unfortunately  no  photograph  is  available.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
spade-work  which  was  necessary  at  the  outset,  and  for  some  years  afterwards.  He 
was  well  aided  in  his  .efforts  by  his  wife,  who  is  still  alive  and  an  active  Associate 
of  the  Institute. 

2. — The  next  photograph  represents  that  veteran  representative  of  the  Institute 
and  all  that  it  stands  for,  Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.Gi-.,  taken  in  his  ninety-fourth 
year.  His  portrait  in  oils,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  hangs  in  the  General  Room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  Elected  in  1869,  Sir  Frederick  filled  the  post  of 
Honorary  Secretary  for  no  less  than  twelve  years  (1874  to  1886),  and  was  a  Vice- 
President  from  the  latter  date  to  that  of  his  death  in  1913.  Probably  no  individual 
member  did  more  to  keep  the  torch  of  Imperial  Unity  alight  from  the  days  when  it 
flickered  but  feebly,  and  had  he  lived  to  see  the  wonderful  response  of  the  Dominions 
to  the  call  of  the  blood  in  August  1914,  he  would  have  rejoiced  indeed. 

3. — Sir  WILLIAM  SARGEAUNT,  K.C.M.G.,  was  another  staunch  upholder  of  the 
Institute  in  its  earlier  days.  He  joined  in  1868,  and  was  its  first  Honorary  Treasurer 
— a  post  which  he  held  for  twenty  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1888,  and  in 
which  he  did  most  valuable  work. 

4  and  5.— Our  next  two  portraits  are  of  Sir  JAMES  YOUL,  K.C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Gis- 
BORNE  MOLINEUX.  Both  were  "  pious  founders,"  and  the  former  served  as  Councillor 
and  Vice-President.  He  held  the  important  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  the  long  period  of  thirty-five  years,  and  died  in  1904.  Mr.  Molineux 
was  also  elected  in  1868,  and  later  on  was  a  Member  of  the  Council  (1870-1890). 

6  and  7. — Of  Dr.  C.  W.  EDDY,  who  was  Honorary  Secretary  from  1871  to  1874, 
some  interesting  details  are  furnished  in  Major  Boose's  reminiscences  in  another 
column.  Mr.  F.  P.  DE  LABILLIERE,  elected  in  1869,  was  a  Member  of  the  Council 
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from  1874  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1895;  and  he  also  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  Sir  Frederick  Young  during  the  time  he  was  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  policy  of  Closer  Union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Dominions. 

8. — The  portrait  of  the  late  EARL  BBASSEY,  G.C.B.,  recalls  the  well-known 
features  of  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  generous  friends  of  the  Institute — the  grand 
old  skipper  of  the  Sunbeam,  Governor  of  Victoria,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  His  recent  benefactions  to  the  Library  have  been  recorded  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  his  death,  a  short  time  ago,  caused  a  much  regretted  gap  in  the  list 
of  Vice-Presidents.  Elected  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  to  the  last-named  position 
in  1888,  and  held  it  for  thirty  years. 

9. — The  next  picture  is  that  of  Mr.  S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  who,  like  some  of  those 
already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  original  Members  of  the  Institute,  being  elected 
in  1868.  He  filled  the  office  of  Councillor  from  1895  to  1907.  Among  other  gifts 
which  he  made,  we  may  record  a  complete  set  of  silk  colonial  flags,  which  are  used 
to  decorate  the  Dining  Hall  atthe  annual  dinners,  and  on  other  special  occasions, 
and  the  fine  bronze  tablets  outside  the  main  entrance  in  Northumberland  Avenue. 

10. — Sir  JOHN  COODE,  K.C.M.G.,  was  the  famous  engineer  who  executed  many 
important  works  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  as  well  as  at  Home.  He  was  elected 
in  1876,  and  became  a  Councillor  in  1881,  in  which  year  he  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  New  Premises  Committee.  He  died  in  1892. 

Of  Mr.  ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
"  Reform  Committee  "  of  1908-9,  and  was  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Institute's 
magazine,  UNITED  EMPIRE,  a  full  memoir  (with  portrait),  written  by  Mrs.  Colquhoun, 
appeared  shortly  after  his  death  in  December  1915.  A  fine  oil  painting  of  him,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  is  hanging  in  the  Newspaper  Room.  He  was  a  great 
traveller,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  distinguished  literary  gifts,  and  one  of  his  last  journeys 
was  to  South  America,  where  both  in  the  Argentine  and  elsewhere  he  added  largely 
to  the  list  of  Fellows. 

11. — The  oldest  surviving  Fellow  of  the  Institute  is  the  Right  Hon.  EARL  of  DUCIE, 
G.C.V.O.,  who  was  elected  in  1868  as  a  Foundation  Member.  His  lordship's  photo- 
graph, taken  quite  recently,  shows  him  to  be  bearing  his  ninety-one  years  with 
unabated  vigour. 

12. — Major-General  C.  W.  ROBINSON,  C.B.,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family 
in  Canada,  was  elected  a  year  later  (in  1869),  and  was  a  Member  of  the  Council  from 
1900  to  1910. 

13. — Another  famous  veteran  of  the  Institute  is  Colonel  G.  T.  DENISON  (elected 
1873),  who  has  been  a  Vice-President  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  is  too  well  known 
to  all  lovers  of  the  Empire  to  need  any  description.  An  ardent  Federationist,  he 
has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

14. — The  Hon.  H.  B..T.  STRANGWAYS  was  formerly  Premier  of  South  Australia, 
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and  was  elected  in  1875,  serving  on  the  Council  from  1876  to  1887.    His  portrait 
was  taken  only  a  few  years  ago  at  his  country  home  in  Somersetshire. 

15  and  16. — Sir  HENRY  KIMBER,  Bart.,  was  elected  in  1874.  He  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years  past,  and  has  always  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Institute.  This  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  F.  H.  DANGAR,  who  was 
elected  in  1880,  and  served  as  a  Councillor  from  1888  to  1910,  in  which  year  he 
presented  a  handsome  set  of  clocks  for  the  enlarged  building. 

17  and  18  — The  next  two  portraits  are  those  of  Sir  MONTAGU  OMMANNEY, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  and  Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  the  former  of  whom  (elected  in  1880)  filled  the  office  of  Hon.  Treasurer  from 
1888  to  1912  with  much  distinction,  and  became  a  Vice-President  in  the  last-named 
year ;  while  the  latter,  after  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Army,  was  elected  a  Member 
in  1890 ;  and  when  the  Eeform  Movement  fluttered  the  dovecotes  of  the  Institute,  in 
1909,  was  placed  in  the  Chair  of  the  Council — a  position  in  which  he  displayed  great 
energy  and  initiative,  and  contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  rapid  increase  both 
of  our  membership  and  our  activities.  A  Vice-President  since  1905,  Sir  Bevan,  in 
spite  of  his  advanced  age,  retains  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  and  works 
hard  for  the  Institute's  enlargement  as  Chairman  of  the  Organisation  Committee. 

19. — Mr.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.,  was  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  the  long 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  identified  himself  closely  with  its  welfare.  He 
retired  on  a  well-earned  pension  in  1909,  and  was  then  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow. 
Though  he  lives  at  Cheltenham,  he  occasionally  revisits  the  scene  of  his  labours  in 
Northumberland  Avenue,  and  expresses  his  pleasure  at  the  evidences  of  our  fast- 
widening  influence  and  activities. 

20. — Mr.  ROBERT  LITTLEJOHN,  with  whom  our  series  concludes,  was  elected  in 
1886,  and  has  held  the  important  post  of  Honorary  Treasurer  since  1912,  when  it 
was  vacated  by  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney.  A  staunch  friend  of  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Littlejohn  is  ex-officio  Member  of  all  its  Committees,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  many  of  them. 
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Capital  in  the  Dominions. — The  financial  situation  in  Canada  at  the  present  time 
presents  some  interesting  features.  An  indication  of  the  increased-  business  activities 
of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  current  loans,  which  totalled  nearly  $906,000,000 
(£181,200,000)  at  the  end  of  July  last,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly  $8,500,000 
(£1,700,000),  and  established  a  new  high  record  in  the  history  of  Canadian  banking. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  since  December  last  the  Dominion  has  absorbed  the  first 
Victory  Loan,  which  is  incidentally  the  largest  loan  ever  raised  in  Canada,  the  savings 
bank  deposits  in  the  chartered  banks  at  the  end  of  July  last  reached  a  total  within 
$16,000,000  (£3,200,000)  of  the  highest  level  yet  recorded.  The  total  deposits  of  all 
classes  in  the  Canadian  banks  now  stand  at  over  $1,757,000,000  (£351,400,000),  while 
deposits  in  the  Central  Gold  Reserve  stand  at  nearly  $89,000,000  (£17,800,000),  about 
$4,400,000  (£880,000)  having  been  added  during  July.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
National  Bank  of  South  Africa  will  form  a  corporation  with  very  considerable  resources 
to  organise  the  financing  and  fostering  of  the  country's  industries.  Mr.  Malan  (Minister 
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of  Mines  and  Industries)  recently  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  South  Africa 
has  abundant  capital  now  at  her  disposal,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  great  change 
that  has  come  over  the  financial  situation  in  the  last  four  years.  Similarly,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  in  a  better  position  to  finance  their  industrial  and  agricultural 
activities  than  at  any  previous  period  of  their  history 

CANADA. 

The  New  "Victory  Loan." — In  announcing  the  terms  of  the  forthcoming  Victory 
Loan,  Sir  W.  T.  White  (Minister  of  Finance)  stated  that  the  people  of  Canada  would 
be  asked  to  subscribe  a  minimum  sum  of  $300,000,000,  the  Government  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  to  accept  all  or  part  of  the  subscriptions  in  excess  of  that  amount. 
The  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  for  war  purposes  only,  and  will  be  spent 
wholly  within  the  Dominion.  The  rate  of  interest  will  be  5|  per  cent.,  and  the  price 
of  issue  par  and  accrued  interest.  The  issue  will  be  offered  with  two  maturity  dates  — 
namely,  for  five  years  and  fifteen  years  respectively.  Provision  is  made  for  payment  of 
the  loan  by  subscribers  in  five  instalments,  commencing  at  the  time  of  application  and 
ending  early  in  March  1919.  The  bonds  will  be  free  of  all  taxation. 

Railway  Nationalisation. — The  Dominion  Government  is  now  committed  to  a  policy 
of  railroad  nationalisation,  and  although  the  scheme  is  arousing  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion, ohere  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  programme  will  be  abandoned.  The 
problem  of  organising  and  administering  a  vast  national  railway  service  abounds  with 
difficulties  ;  and  no  matter  what  line  is  adopted,  criticism  is  certain  to  be  forthcoming 
from  many  quarters.  It  is  stated  that  no  reduction  of  rates  would  be  possible,  but 
that  an  increase — at  any  rate,  on  the  Inter-Colonial — would  be  inevitable,  if  any  effort 
were  made  to  put  the  amalgamated  national  railways  on  a  business  footing.  At 
present  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  Northern  •  Railway  is  in  the  hands  of  a  quorum 
of  the  directors,  pending  the  reorganisation  of  the  directorate,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
this  arrangement  will  probably  hold  good,  subject  to  Government  supervision,  until 
the  question  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
settled.  Should  the  scheme  develop,  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  also  will  be  nationalised. 

Coal  from  the  United  States. — It  is  stated  that  the  Anthracite  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  allotted  3,602,000  gross  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
to  Canada  for  the  coal  year  1918-19.  Of  this  amount,  the  Canadian  Fuel  Controller 
has  assigned  274,977  gross  tons  to  North-Western  Canada,  of  which  20,500  tons  is 
to  be  reserved  for  railway  requirements.  The  shipment  of  hard  coal  into  North-Western 
Canada  by  any  producer  or  distributor  other  than  those  designated  by  the  Anthracite 
Committee  is  prohibited. 

Ontario's  Aid  to  Soldiers. — The  Province  of  Ontario  has,  from  the  first,  evinced  a 
strong  practical  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  soldiers.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Sir  William  Hearst  (Prime  Minister  of  the  Province),  that  the  great  Ontario 
Military  Hospital,  with  accommodation  for  over  2,000  wounded,  was  established  in 
England  at  Orpington,  Kent.  The  whole  cost  of  its  erection  was  borne  by  Ontario 
together  with  an  annual  contribution  of  £30,000  towards  its  maintenance.  An  Industrial 
Institute  for  the  blind  is  to  be  opened  shortly  in  Toronto.  The  Ontario  Government 
will  submit  at  the  next  Session  of  the  House  an  estimate  for  the  equipment  of  the 
necessary  buildings  and  workshops  required  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  instruction  for 
the  blind  similar  to  that  which  is  being  accomplished  at  St.  Dunstan's  in  England. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  at  the  present  time  for  the  dispatch  from  Ontario 
of  25,000  boxes  of  apples  to  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  for  distribution  amongst 
the  Canadian  wounded  in  England  and  France.  Since  the  War  began  some  200,000 
Ontario  men  have  enlisted  for  service  overseas. 

Land  Settlement  Scheme  in  Ontario. — Ontario  has  earned  the  distinction  of  having 
the    first    Soldiers'   Settlement    scheme    actually    in    operation    in    Canada.    Under    the 
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Ontario  scheme  the  soldier-settler  is  given,  free  of  charge,  100  acres  of  land  in  Northern 
Ontario  (10  acres  of  which  is  cleared),  together  with  a  house,  and  is  also  given  financial 
assistance,  by  way  of  loan,  to  the  extent  of  £100.  A  training  farm  has  been  established, 
where  returned  soldiers  are  given  a  practical  agricultural  course  of  instruction  before 
settling  on  their  own  holdings.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Settlement  is  located  in  a 
rich  agricultural  district.  The  lands  are  wooded  and  require  to  be  cleared  ;  but  the 
settler  is  able  to  secure  a  substantial  return  from  the  timber  cut  From  the  farms 
that  have  been  developed,  large  yields  of  grain  of  all  kinds  have  been  made. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Hoarded  Gold.  — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  population  of  Newfoundland 
is  continuing  to  hoard  gold  to  a  very  considerable  extent :  in  fact,  it  is  thought  that 
in  all  probability  some  $5,000,000  (£1,000,000)  is  lying  idle  at  the  present  time.  One 
aim  of  the  Committee  working  the  first  Victory  Loan  in  the  Colony  was  to  promote 
a  campaign  of  education  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  drawing-out  of  some  of  this 
hidden  wealth,  so  as  to  secure  a  much  greater  measure  of  support  for  future  loans. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  this  loan,  over  $3,000,000  (£600,000)  was 
subscribed  to  an  issue  of  $2,000,000  (£400;000),  the  latter  amount  being  raised  in  one 
week.  Next  year,  it  is  stated,  Newfoundland  will  require  to  raise  a  loan  of  at  least 
$5,000,000  (£1,000,000)  to  repay  the  short-term  loan  raised  in  New  York  in  the  summer 
of  1916.  The  explanation  of  this  gold  hoarding  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  Colony  experienced  a  commercial  disaster  which  destroyed 
the  two  lo?al  banks  that  then  controlled  the  entire  commerce  and  finance  of  the 
country.  The  ruin  which  followed  was  widespread  :  those  who  had  bank-notes  in  their 
possession  finding  them  to  be  worth  only  20  cents  in  the  dollar.  Ever  since  then  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  induce  the  'mass  of  the  fishing  population  to  retain  bank- 
notes longer  than  is  necessary  to  get  them  converted  into  gold.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  local  banks,  certain  Canadian  banking  institutions  were  established  in  the  island ; 
since  then  they  have  paid  out  some  $2,000,000  (£400,000)  in  gold,  which  has  never 
come  back.  Similarly,  the  Government  has  imported,  during  that  period,  about 
$3,000,000  (£600,000)  in  silver  for  the  ordinary  currency  requirements  of  the  Colony's 
trade,  and  this  has  been  absorbed  in  a  like  manner. 

AUSTRALIA. 

War  Loan  Figures. — The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  has  issued  the  following 
information  regarding  the  seventh  War  Loan,  issued  by  the  Australian  Government. 
The  amount  desired  was  £40,000,000  ;  but  applications  have  already  amounted  to 
£42,677,640,  it  being  anticipated  that  £43,000,000  will  easily  be  exceeded.  Applications 
total  223,853,  divided  among  the  six  States  as  follows : — New  South  Wales,  applica- 
tions, 76,292;  value,  £16,015,025.  Victoria,  applications,  71,019;  value,  £13,960,905. 
Queensland,  applications,  33,851  ;  value,  £5,678,100.  South  Australia,  applications,  22,265  ; 
value,  £4,215,050.  Western  Australia,  applications,  9,271  ;  value,  £1,492,575.  Tasmania, 
Applications,  11,155  :  value,  £1,295,985.  The  seven  War  Loans  thus  floated  in  Australia 
aggregate  £186,994,940,  while  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  present  loan  is  that  the 
number  of  applications  is  larger  than  for  any  previous  issue. 

State  Enterprise. — The  fact  that  the  various  States  have  had  to  rely  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  on  their  own  local  resources  for  the  production  of  articles  of  everyday  use 
is  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  variety  of  new  industries.  In  Western  Australia 
the  manufacture  of  railway  telephone  instruments  is  being  undertaken  with  success 
at  the  State  workshops.  The  New  South  Wales  Lime  Company  has  acquired  a  lease 
of  what  are  believed  to  be  valuable  lime  deposits,  and  the  Australian  Glass  Manu- 
facturers, Ltd.,  of  Victoria,  which  owns  factories  in  several  of  the  States,  is  about  to 
extend  its  operations  to  Western  Australia.  Perhaps  the  most  important  industrial 
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development  at  present  is  the  extension  of  the  ceramic  industry  to  the  West.  A  model 
pottery  kiln  has  been  built,  and  scientific  tests  of  the  local  clay  deposits  are  being 
carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  Geological  Department. 

New  South  Wales  Government  Rails. — The  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Com- 
missioners on  the  working  of  the  Government  railways  and  tramways  during  the  year  to 
June  30  last  gives  the  following  comparison  of  financial  results,  showing  a  vast  improve- 
ment as  compared  with  1917  :  a  profit  of  £11,919  being  reported  as  against  a  loss  of 
£412,253.  Of  the  increase  of  £574,795  on  gross  earnings,  £530,939  was  derived  from 
increased  fares  and  rates,  while  loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  £425,000  was  attributed 
to  the  general  strike.  As  regards  the  trams,  the  loss  of  revenue  due  to  the  strike  is 
estimated  at  £150,000,  while  £93,750  was  derived  from  increased  fares. 

Tasmania's  New  Industries. — In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  obtaining 
machinery,  equipment,  and  labour,  the  Government  of  Tasmania  has  deemed  it  advis- 
able, [before  ^undertaking  new  industries,  to  place  the  State  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
new  ^contracts.  Priority,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  touthe  fuller  development  of  the 
works  at  the  Great  Lake  and  to  th«  initial  work  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Arthur 
scheme.  Negotiations  are  proceeding  for  the  early  development  of  ^  the  King  /  River 
scheme  in  co-operation  with  the  Mount  ^Lyall  Co.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion permanently  tto  ^establish  a  board  upon  matters  connected  with  the  hydro-electrio 
department,  and  to^define  its  scope  and  functions.  Proposals  will  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  the  establishing  of  a  Forestry  Department,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a 
timber  expert.  To  improve  the  quality  of  fruit  for  export,  a  Bill  for  the  standardisa- 
tion of  apples  will  be  introduced. 

"  Hands-Around-the-Pacific."— A  branch  of  the  "  Haads-Around-the-Pacifio  "LClub 
(Honolulu)  has  been  formed  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.  Interest  in  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  ia 
rapidly  growing  in  the  State,  and  members  are  expected  to  be  numerous  there.  When 
telegraphing  his]  congratulations  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  stated 
that  President  Wilson  (U.S.A.)  and,  Mr.  Hughes  (Prime  Minister  of  Australia)  had 
been  elected  presidents  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 

SOUTH  AFBICA. 

Paper-making  in  the  Transvaal. — The  establishment  of  a  paper^  industry  in  the 
Transvaal  is  now  said  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It  has  been  decided  to  start  with 
the  production  of  cardboard  only,  for  which  there  is  a  big  demand  in  the  Union ;  but, 
•as  the  industry  progresses,  the  manufacture  of  brown  paper,  beaver  boards,  and  many 
•other  cognate  commodities,  will  be  undertaken.  The  plant,  which  is  of  an  extensive 
•character,  is  being  manufactured  locally.  Waste  paper,  rags,  sacking,  and  twine  will 
be  used  as  raw  material  at  first,  but  as  time  goes  on  it  is  intended  to  include  a  greater 
proportion  of  natural  products — such  as  fibre,  spent  wattle-bark,  &c.  The  enterprise  is 
all  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  probably  the  first  real  attempt 
in  the  Union  to  produce  this  class  of  article  on  a  commercial  scale. 

NYASALAND. 

Freeholds  in  Nyasaland. — The  Financial  News  publishes  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Nyasaland :  "  The  British  Central  Africa  Com- 
pany owns  375,000^  acres  of  freehold  land  in  4the  most  fertile  part  of  East  Africa. 
Nyasaland  has  a  remarkably  good  climate,  and  the  supply  of  native  labour  is  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  there.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Company  to  lease  its  lands  rather  than 
to  sell  them,  and  this  system  produces^  a  continually  augmented  revenue.  As  an 
auxiliary  to  the  land  business  its  trading  stores  make  constant  steady  progress,  and 
in  this  respect  it  has  reaped  the  benefit  of  large  stocks  held  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  well 
maintained  since.  Its  40,000  acres  of  plantations  are  under  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
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fibre.  The  crops  have  realised  high  prices  during  the  last  three  years.  In  fact,  Nyasa- 
land  cotton  commands  higher  figures  than  the  American  variety,  and  is  only  second 
to  the  Egyptian  product.  In  tobacco  the  Company  has  been  fortunate ;  and  as  regards 
fibre,  its  output  is  keeping  proportionate  pace  with  the  constantly  expanding  demand. 
Developments  of  great  importance  are  likely  to  follow  the  expenditure  of  £800,000  by 
the  Nyasaland  Government  on  a  railway  to  tap  the  millions  of  acres  bordering  on 
Lake  Nyasa.  These  railway  extensions  are  expected  to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
Company's  present  flotilla  on  the  Zambesi  River,  which  has  done  well  for  it  in  the 
past  and  is  expected  to  do  better  in  the  future.  The  Company  holds  £50,000  of  the 
preference  capital  of  the  Central  Africa  Railway,  of  which  the  dividend  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Nyasaland  Government,  and  has  also  a  considerable  interest  in  the  Shire  High- 
lands Railway.  As  for  profits,  these  were  £72,875  in  1916,  with  an  estimated  aggregate 
of  £100,000  for  1917,  and  a  figure  again  in  excess  of  that  for  1918.  There  is  every 
indication  that  this  already  strong^  position  will  probably  be  improved  upon  when  the 
1917  accounts  are  presented.  Contemporaneously  with  their  presentation,  it  is  likely 
that  important  railway  negotiations  between  the  Company  and  other  interests  may 
come  to  a  head  which,  if  successful,  should  materially  improve  the  outlook  for  British 
Central  Africa  shares." 
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CANADA,  PAST  AND  FUTURE.* 

IT  was  of  course  inevitable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  shadow  of  war  should 
lie  athwart  the  celebrations  of  the  Jubilee  of  Canadian  Federation,  and  in  the  various 
speeches,  pamphlets  and  books  which  deal  with  the  topic,  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
although  the  authors  have  dutifully  spoken  or  written  of  1867,  their  eyes  were  really 
fixed  on  1917.  They  may  write  of  this  detail  of  the  constitution  or  of  that,  but 
their  thoughts  are  on  Vimy  Ridge  and  "the  Byng  Boys"  in  Flanders.  It  is  very 
natural ;  it  would  have  been  pedantry  to  ignore  the  great  events  of  the  day  in  these 
memories  of  the  past. 

In  one  very  real  sense  it  can  be  claimed  that  the  effects  of  confederation  may  be 
seen  to-day,  and  exert  their  influence  on  the  war.  If  there  had  been  no  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  young  .men  of  "the  North  American  Colonies"  would  no  doubt  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  still  have  fought  in  France  and  Flanders ;  but  they  would  have 
fought  under  the  banners  of  their  respective  provinces,  and  not  as  Canadians.  Probably 
there  would  not  have  been  so  many  of  them,  for  much  of  the  prosperity  of  Canada  is 
due  to  federation  ;  certainly  there  would  have  been  no  conscription.  Without  confederation, 
too,  German  intrigues  would  have  been  employed  setting  province  against  province, 
turning  to  poison  the  legitimate  rivalry  of  township  and  township.  As  it  is,  the  Germans 
essayed  many  wild  things  in  Canada ;  but  probably  they  realise,  even  in  Berlin,  that  they 
got  very  poor  value  for  their  money.  The  British  North  America  Act  may  have  been 
only  "a  scrap  of  paper"  ;  but,  on  that  scrap,  a  nation  is  being  built  that  has  already 
outlasted  the  grandiloquent  policies  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

The  story  of  federation  is  well  known,  and  none  of  the  writers  before  us,  thorough 
and  interesting  as  they  are,  can  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Indeed,  they  have  not 
attempted  to  do  BO  j  it  is  obviously  the  future  that  interests  them  rather  than  the 
past.  What  is  the  destiny  of  Canada  when  the  war  is  over  ?  The  constitution,  on  the 

*  The  Constitution  of  Canada  in  its  History  and  Practical  Working.  By  W.  Eenwick  Riddell. 
Yale  University  i'rees. — The  Story  of  Confederation.  ByR.  E.  GosnoII.  (No  publisher's  imprint.) — 
The.  Federation  of  Canada.  Four  Lectures.  Oxford  University  Press  :  Toronto. — Confederation 
and  its  Leadert.  By  M.  O..Hammond.  McClelland,  Toronto. 
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whole,  works  well ;  there  is  no  serious  criticism  of  it  here,  and  criticism  will  out,  if 
necessary,  even  in  Jubilee  speeches,  particularly  in  these  days  when  we  are  none  of 
us  afraid  of  plain  speaking.  The  territory  of  the  Dominion  is  well  defined — although 
one  writer,  it  is  true,  suggests  that  the  West  Indies  should  be  exchanged  with  the 
United  States  for  Alaska,  a  proposition  on  which  a  great  deal  might  be  said — and  there  is  no 
grave  problem  of  tropical  development  before  Canada  such  as  lies  ahead  of  Australia.  Pioneer 
work  has  yet  to  be  done  in  plenty,  and  for  the  next  generation  Canada  will  be  again  busied 
in  absorbing  immigrants ;  but  here  again  there  will  be  a  difference  from  pre-war  times. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  German  element  will  be  so  welcome  as  before,  the  Canadian 
having  no  more  love  for  peaceful  penetration  than  the  rest  of  the  non-German  world ; 
and  if,  as  now  seems  certain,  a  new  Southern  Slav  state  is  set  up  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  ;  if  further — what  is,  frankly,  more  problematical — that  amazing  amalgam  of 
peoples  should  prosper,  then  the  tide  of  Slav  emigration  to  Canada  would  ebb,  and  it 
might  even  happen  that  some  of  the  "  Austrians  "  who  have  settled  of  late  years  in 
the  Dominion  would  return  to  their  own  country.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
shrinkage  of  distance  in  our  days  that  the  politics  of  Agrain  may  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  Saskatchewan,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Ukraine  Republic  make  a  difference 
to  the  "Galicians"  of  Manitoba.  Canada  would  lose  a  certain  amount  of  cheap 
labour,  but  she  would  not  lose  much  else  that  mattered. 

The  future  of  the  Dominion  rests,  therefore,  on  its  British  and  French  occupants ; 
and  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  touch  upon  the  grave  difficulty  that  has  arisen  between 
Quebec  and  the  other  provinces.  Even  in  the  Jubilee  speeches,  it  has  compelled 
discreet  allusion.  The  present  war  has  shown  the  curious  isolation  of  Quebec  almost 
as  strongly  as  it  has  that  of  Ireland.  The  Irishman  has  the  excuse — and  he  has  made 
more  than  the  most  of  it — that  he  has  been  badly  treated  by  the  War  Office.  We 
have  never  heard  that  the  French  Canadian  has  put  forward  any  similar  excuse  as  to  "  lack 
of  imagination,"  or  whatever  else  the  Irishman  alleges,  at  Ottawa.  The  habitant  has  simply 
put  his  back  up  and  said  the  war  was  none  of  his  business — in  fact,  he  adopted  the  neutral 
attitude  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  discussed  academically  some  years  ago  at  an  Imperial 
Conference.  Frankly,  this  attitude  was  a  surprise  to  a  good  many  of  us.  It  was  very 
natural  that  the  French  Canadian  should  not  be  enthusiastic  over  fighting  for  England  ; 
but  it  was  nbt  very  natural  that  he  should  ignore  entirely  the  claim  of  France.  The 
French  Canadian  has  disappointed  France  perhaps  more  than  he  has  disappointed 
England.  It  is  true  that  he  was  no  longer  of  the  same  allegiance.  But  no  more 
are  the  United  States  of  the  same  allegiance  as  ourselves.  Yet  they  have  discovered 
that  our  quarrel^  is  also  theirs ;  the  French  Canadian  only  discovered  that  the  quarrel  is 
none  of  his.  In  the  last  few  months,  indeed,  there  was  an  improvement  and  something 
like  a  belated  awakening,  but  unfortunately  it  came  too  late  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
the  first  four  years. 


NEW  ZEALANDERS  IN  SAMOA.* 

ONE  of  the  first  operations  of  the  present  war  was  that  in  which,  as  it  was  phrased 
in  the  Reichstag,  "The  Pearl  of  the  Pacific  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  vile  invader." 
The  pearl,  of  course,  was  Samoa,  beloved  of  R.  L.  S. ;  the  vile  invaders  were  tho 
New  Zealanders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Germans  gave  them  a  walk-over ;  the  most 
exciting  moment  of  the  expedition  was  when  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  looked  into 
Samoa,  found  the  New  Zealanders  already  in  possession,  trained  guns  upon  them,  and 
turned  away  without  firing.  No  explanation  of  the  incident  has  ever  been  given. 

This  is  a  jolly    book,   with   none   of   the   horrors   of   war — except  -sea-sickness   in   a 
transport — and  some  of  the  humours  of  it,  as  when  a  German  spy  was  caught  up  a 

*  New     Zealand*™    in    Samoa.      By    L.    P.    Leary,    M.O.,    R.F.A.,    N.Z.R.      William 

Hciuemanu.     G«. 
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tree  in  Samoa,  hiding  with  nothing  but  his  vest  on.  It  was  decided  to  cut  the  tree 
down,  as  fritz  would  not  accept  the  most  pressing  invitations  to  descend,  but  after 
a  couple  of  strokes  he  capitulated  in  a  bad  temper.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
Puttlhro',  the  newspaper  founded  by  the  Force,  with  extracts  from  its  lively  columns. 
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Orr,  Captain  C.  W.  J. — Cyprus  under  British  Rule.    Robert  Scott.     6s. 

Books  on  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  are  few,  for  the  reason  that  little  has 
happened  on  the  island  since  our  entry  forty  years  ,ago.  It  is  a  curious  fate  which  has 
made  this  country,  so  near  the  centre  of  the  world's  traffic,  sinkj  as  it  were  into  a  mere 
backwater ,  at  one  time  it  lay  exactly  in  the  path  of  commerce,  i  and  its  history  was  one 
continued  record  of  invasion  for  centuries ;  the  current  slightly ,  shifted,  and  Cyprus  was 
isolated.  Some  internal  progress  j  haSj  been  made  since  the  British  occupation  in  1878,  a 
few  roads  made,  a  railway  built,  and  harbour  facilities  increased ;  but  according  to  Captain 
Orr,  the  bulk  of  the  people  prefer  the  old  methods,  and  the  railway  has  been  seldom  used. 
Yet  its  potentialities  are  considerable.  One  difficulty  has  been  the  political  uncertainty  of 
its  future,  and  the  idea  that  it  might  be  handed  back  to  Turkey.  That  baseless  idea  was 
scotched  when  annexation  was  formally  proclaimed  in  1914 ;  but  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  he 
then  was,  promptly  revived  the  uncertainty  in  another  form  i)y  offering  the  island  as  a 
bribe  to  Greece.  Fortunately  Germany  had  kindly  done  the  same,  and  King  Constantino 
believed  Bsrlin  rather  than  London.  The  author  is  emphatic  that  the  island  must  be  retained. 

Safroni-Middleton,    A. — Wine,  Dark  Seas  and  Tropic  Skies.     Grant  Richards.     12s.   Gd. 

Rarely  have  we  read  anything  to  exceed  in  fantastic  horror  the  story  of  the  derelict 
ship  crowded  by  leper  fugitives  in  the  South  Seas,  which  the  author  sketches  in  one  of  his 
later  chapters.  Nearly  all  died  with  thirst  or  their  awful  disease  on  the  way ;  only  two 
lovers  survived  the  landing,  and  these  eventually  committed  suicide  together.  The  writer 
is  frequently  diffuse  in  his  other  adventures,  and  the  book  would  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  half  the  length.  In  the  hands  of  a  great  artist  like  Stevenson  or  Stacpoole,  it 
would  have  made  an  immortal  romance;  but  treatment  as  well  as  plot  is  necessary  to 
ensure  success. 

St.  Johnston,  T.  R.' — The  Lan  Islands,  and  their  Fairy  Tales  and  F oik-Lore.     The  Times  Book 
Club.     5s.   net. 

Probably  few  members  of  the  Institute  could  say  off-hand  where  the  Lan  Islands  are. 
They  lie  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Fiji,  between  Fiji  and  Tonga,  and  like  every  island 
in  the  South  Seas,  they  are  full  of  legend  and  romance.  Mr.  St.  Johnston,  who  spent 
soveral  years  there  in  an  official  capacity,  had  ample  opportunities  of  hearing  tho  native 
tales,  and  he  seems  to  have  at  once  written  them  down  for  permanent  preservation.  It  was 
well  that  he  did  so,  for  the  chances  are  that  in  a  few  years  these  tales  will  be  told  no 
more.  Some  of  the  Lan  Islanders,  with  Mr.  St.  Johnston  himself,  are  now  serving  "  some- 
where in  France,"  and  the  great  war  will,  one  fears,  prove  a  potent  dissolvent  of  these 
old-world  tales  of  snake»gods  and  sea-born  monsters. 

The  Nawab  Nizamat  Jung  Bahadur. — Sonnets.     London  :   Erskine  Macdonald  Ltd.     2s.  6d. 

t.5  This1,  slim  volume  contains  a  remarkable  sonnet- sequence  written  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
of  Hyderabad,  now  Political  Secretary  to  the  Nizam.  It  strikes  a  poignant  personal  note, 
which;  has  not  perhaps  vibrated  so  strongly  since  the  "Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus"  thrilled 
and  captivated  an  earlier  generation.  Its  author  \  :j&  already  well  known  by  his  poem  of 
"Jndia  to  England,"  which,  as  the  foreword  states,  is  "  one  of  the  most  popular  and  oft- 
quoted  lyrics  evoked  by  the  Great  War."  The  thought  and  imagery  in  these  sonnets  is 
largely  Oriental,  but  their  language  is  that  of  the  English  Elizabethans ;  they  constitute, 
indeed,  a^veritable  tour  de  farce  and  are  the  work  of  a  true  poet. 
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The  Institute's  Jubilee. — In  your  Jubilee  issue  you  include  a  clever  and  spirited 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  R.C.I,  by  A.  Wyatt  Tilby.  Necessarily  it  is  very 
condensed,  but  in  dealing  with  the  "  Reform  movement "  of  1909,  which  led  to  the 
renewed  activity  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Tilby  is,  I  venture  to  think,  too  summary. 
The  rejuvenation  which  began  in  1909  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  any  mere 
"publicity  campaign"  had  not  the  constitution,  methods,  and  aims  of  the  Institute 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  overhauling ;  and  in  this  connection,  although  it  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  mention  names,  one  would  like  to  have  given  credit  to  certain 
Fellows  who  became  members  of  Council  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  work.  One 
name,  however,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  any  record  of  the  Institute's  work — 
that  of  Lieut.- General  Sir  Be  van  Edwards,  who  was  the  first  chairman  under  the 
new  regime,  and  held  that  office  for  five  years.  I  think  it  is  important  to  realise 
the  difference  which  a  "  live "  Council  and  an  enthusiastic  chairman  can  make  to 
such  an  Institute  as  ours,  and  to  realise  that  without  them  the  most  devoted  staff 
may  work  in  vain. 

I  am   &c., 

Melsetter,  S.  Rhodesia,  ETHEL  COLQUHOUN  JOLLIE 

Sept.  8,  1918.  '  (Mrs.  J.  Tawse-Jollie). 

The  Royal  Arms. — I  venture  to  enter  my  caveat  against  the  proposal  of  Mr.  F. 
Faithfull  Begg,  to  which  publicity  is  given  in  your  last  issue,  "  that  a  petition  should 
be  presented  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  suggesting  that  a  change  should  be  made 
in  the  Royal  Arms  so  as  to  admit  representatives  therein  of  the  Overseas  Dominions 
and  India/* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  King  will  promptly  "  turn  down "  any  suggestions, 
however  plausible,  for  "  improving  "  or  tampering  with  the  Royal  Standard. 

It  will  be  noticed  that : — 

The  changes  advocated  by  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg  are  to  be  made  solely  at  the  expense 
of  England  j  but  why  should  not  the  sacrifice  be  shared  ?  England's  right  to  para- 
mount representation  upon  the  Royal  Standard  is  incontesl  able ;  without  bombast,  but 
as  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  six  Scotlands,  or  half  a  dozen 
Irelands  would  in  no  respect — save  in  area — equal  England.  England,  the  Motherland 
and  creator  of  our  Empire,  who,  before  this  war  entailed  conscription,  provided  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  money  for  its  upkeep  and  defence, 
and  for  the  defence  also,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  dependent  sister  kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Mr.  F.  Faithfull  Begg  appears  to  have  overlooked  these  very  material  facts  in 
making  his  exceedingly  pretty  design,  in  which,  however,  Wales  and  Canada  find  no 
place,  for  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  (the  symbol  of  Japan)  has  been  annexed  by  Australia. 

But  something  more  than  prettiness  and  artistic  merit  are  essential  on  a  national 
flag ;  it  is  a  symbol,  and  the  more  simple  in  design  that  symbol  is,  the  more  effective 
it  is.  We  see  this  exemplified  by  the  old  English  red  cross  flag  of  St.  George,  in 
lesser  degree  by  the  pure  white  diagonal  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and,  again,  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  our  Ally,"  America.  These  are  national  flags,  and  so  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  is  our  Royal  Standard. 

No  reconstructed  Royal  Ensign  would  satisfy  the  laudable  aspirations  of  our  Over- 
seas Dominions  or  of  India  and  our  Crown  Colonies,  which  did  not  give  them,  one  and 
all,  direct  representation,  failing  j  which,  the  door  would  be  opened  to  endless  bickerings 
and  contention. 

It  is,  moreover/  imperative  that  in  such  a  design  a  sense  of  proportion,  not  too 
rigid,  be  observed;  but  to  give,  as  would  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg,  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
India,  equality  of  representation  with  England  ^manifestly  unfair,  illogical,  and  absurd. 
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Our  Royal  Standard  fairly  represents  the  three,  or  four,  nationalities  constituting 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Principality  of  Wales  being  merged  presumably  in  the 
quarters  allotted  to  England.  All  those  of  our  "  White "  Empire,  as  children  of 
the  Motherland,  are  represented  by  our  Royal  Ensign,  which  God  preserve  and  save 
from  degenerating  into  a  mere  jumble  of  heraldic  devices. 

Should,  however,  any  alteration  be  deemed  desirable,  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
Ireland  might  share  with  Scotland  the  second  quarter,  while  the  third  should  be 
appropriated  for  ales  and  India ;  and  Canada,  represented  by  her  maple  leaf,  could 
be  placed,  with  Australasia  and  New  Zealand,  upon  the  escutcheon  as  depicted  in 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg's  design. 

HOWARD  RUFF, 

241  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Founder  and  Hon.  Secretary  the  Royal 

Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C.  2.  Society  of  St.  George. 

The  Royal  Arms. — Mr.  Faithfull  Begg  means  well ;  but  his  suggestions,  based  as 
they  are  on  fallacies,  are  not  in  accordance  with  historic  truth  and  the  pure  spirit 
of  heraldry.  I  need  not  follow  hi  a  into  the  pre-armorial  days  indicated  by  his  refer- 
ence to  the  three  lions  of  England  coming  in  with  William,  the  conqueror  of  that 
country.  The  three  lions  have  never  been  traced  beyond  the  seal  of  Richard  I.,  in 
1189.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  James  VI.  of  Scots  who  added  the  ar.ns  of  France, 
England,  and  Ireland  to  his  ancestral  coat  \vhen  he  inherited  the  throne  of  England 
in  1603. 

James  VI.,  be  it  noted,  was  not  monarch  merely  of  the  heather  hills  of  Scotland, 
but  of  all  Scots — men  and  women.  Similarly,  King  George  7.  is  King  of  all  the  Britons 
as  well  as  of  all  the  Britains.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  three  lions,  the  lion 
rampant,  and  the  harp,  do  represent  His  Majesty's  kingship  over  the  Britons  beyond 
the  seas.  Englishmen  and  Scots  have  not  ceased  to  be  loyal  Britons  because  they 
or  their  ancestors  emigrated  to  the  newer  Britains  overseas.  The  suggestion  that  the 
British  Dominions  have  no  share  in  the  British  Royal  Arms  is  quite  uncalled  for,  and, 
indeed,  contrary  to  fact. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  arms  of  France,  of  Nassau,  and  of  Hanover 
have  appeared  on  the  Royal  shield ;  but  there  was  a  reason  in  each  case,  and  none 
of  these  coats  is  a  modern  "  fakement."  ilr.  Begg  does  not  seem  to  realise  what  a 
glorious  heritage  we  Britons  have  in  the  ancient  and  truly  magnificent  arms  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  so  happily  marshalled  in  one  shield.  The  only  regrettable  part 
is  that  the  arms  of  Wales  are  not  included.  The  English  Heralds  have  decided  that 
the  four  lions  of  Llewellyn  cannot  be  included ;  but  when  the  Kings  of  Ar.-ns  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  called  into  consultation  (as  they  must  be  if  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  to  prevail),  I  doubt  not  that  Hia  Majesty  will  be  advised  to 
gratify  the  natural  ambition  of  the  elsh  people. 

While  the  Dominions  are  represented  by  the  Royal  Arms,  it  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  in  nearly  all  Colonial  and  Dominion  ar:ns  the  United  Kingdom  is  ignored, 
and  indeed  misrepresented  by  the  red  cross  of  England.  British  Columbia  is  about 
the  only  exception.  Nova  Scotia  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  magnificent  and 
appropriate  coat  of  arms  granted  by  ing  Charles  and  recorded  in  His  Majesty's 
Lyon  Register.  At  the  instigation  of  London  officials,  a  new  coat  of  the  "  whisky  label  " 
type  has  been  foisted  on  the  ancient  Province.  Dominion  authorities  should  see  to  it 
that  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Cings  of  Arms,  as  befits  the  Union,  are  consulted  when 
technical  advice  regarding  Dominion  Arms  is  desired. 

It  may  be  right  and  proper  that  a  coat  of  arms  for  the  great  Empire  of  India 
should  be  devised ;  and,  failing  genuine  arms  borne  by  the  Mogul  Emperors,  an  ele- 
phant (as  I  told  Mr.  Begg  some  time  ago)  might  be  a  suitable  emblem.  But  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  proper  to  quarter  the  arms  of  India*  in  the  'Royal  shield.  The  shield 
of  the  Indian  Empire  might  be  borne  as  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  It  is  quite  wrong 
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to  place  the  "Sun  in  splendour"  (as  representing  the  Dominions)  in  pretence,  for  that 
would  convey  the  false  impression  that  the  Britons  overseas  are  not  shareholders  in 
the  Royal  Arms  of  the  Cing  of  Britain. 

On  genealogical,  historical,  and  heraldic  grounds,  I  should  say  that  the  truly  Imperial 
Arms  ought  to  be  blazoned  as  follows  :  (1)  lion  rampant  of  Scotland ;  (2)  three  lions  of  Eng- 
land ;  (3)  harp  of  Ireland;  (4)  four  Aliens  of  \Vales.  Above  the  shield  His  Majesty's 
crests  for  Scotland  and  England. 

I  am,  &c., 

JOHN  A.  STEWART. 


THE   OPENING   MEETING   OF   THE   SESSION. 

THE  opening  meeting  of  the  session  *  which  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  12, 
drew  a  very  large  gathering  to  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster.  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  was  to  have  presided,  but  at  the  last  moment  was  unable  to  be  present. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Chairman  of  Council,  and  the  following  letter 
from  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Clarence  House,  St.  James's,  S.W 

November  12,  1918. 

DEAR  SIR  CHARLES  LTTCAS, — I  am  so  excessively  sorry  that  I  am  prevented  from  pre- 
siding at  the  Opening  Meeting  of  the  51st  Session  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to-day. 

I  should  so  much  have  liked  to  have  brought  before";  the  public  my*  very  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  atf the  present"  moment,  and  my 
hearty  approval  of  the  proposals  to  extend  its  usefulness.  At  no  time  has  the  strong 
feeling"  of  sympathy!  between  the  Mother  Country,*  the*-  Dominions,  the  Colonies  and  India 
been'  warmer  than  at  the 'present  moment,  and  there  was  never  a  greater  opportunity 
of  drawing 'yet  closer  those  ties  of 'affection  that  unite  the  different  portions  of  our  Empire. 

England  will  never  forget  how'our  oversea  i  brothers  rallied  to  the  Mother  Country  in 
theTtime  of 'her  "need,  and  we  are  filled  with  gratitude  and^  admiration  for  the  splendid 
part  their  troops  have  taken  in  the  Great  War. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  its  progressive  policy  and 
enlarged  sphere  of  influence,  may  appeal  to-  all  who  have  the  best  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  British  Empire  at  heart. 

?•  As  your  President,  I  will  at  all  times' be  ready  to  give  you  every  support  and  in  every 
way  help  to  promote  the  usefulness  and  expansion  of  your  work ;  I  only  regret  my 
inability  to  be  present  with  you  to-day. 

I  would  like  my'  hearty  congratulations  to  be  given  to  the  prize-winners  in  the  Essay 
Competition,  coupled  with' an5  expression  of  hope  that  they  will  work  with  equal  success 
for  the'  Empire  in  the  years  that  lie  before  them ;  and  I  would  wish  Sir  George  Aston 
to  know  how  greatly  I  regret  not  hearing  so  high  an  authority !  lecture  upon  the  British 
Empire  at  War. 

^  Believe  me, 

,  Yours  sincerely, 

ARTHUR  . 

An  organ  recital  was  given  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  P.  Mavon  Ibbs,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  between  the  second 
and  third  verses  of  which  was  interposed  the  "  Empire "  verse  composed  by  Captain 
Walter  Inge,  that  had  won  the  competition  recently  held  by  UNITED  EMPIEE.  The 
soloist  was  Miss  Ada  Forrest. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  then  moved  the  following  Resolution : — 

"  This  meeting  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  wishes 
to  register  its  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that  the  war  has  been  brought  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  to  record  its  pride  in  and  its  gratitude  to  the  fighting  men 
of  the  British  Empire,  who  in  death  and  life,  on  sea,  on  land,  and  in  the  air, 
have  enriched  our  proudest  traditions  and  ennobled  our  common  heritage." 

After   the    Resolution  had    been   carried    unanimously,    the  audience  rising  in  their 
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places,  the  Secretary,  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  read  the  list  of  names  of  those  who  had 
been  successful  in  the  Essay  competition,  and  the  medals,  [books,  and  certificates 
were  presented  to  those  of  the  prize-winners  who  were  able  to  be  present.  The  silver 
medal  was  won  by  Sec. -Lieut.  A.  M.  Da  vies. 

The  address  by  Major-General  Sir  George  Aston  on  "  The  British  Empire  at  War," 
a  summary  of  which  appears  in  this  issue,  followed. 


INDIAN  PRESS  DELEGATES. 

ON  Thursday,  November  14,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  entertained  the  Indian  Press 
delegates  at  luncheon  at  the  Princes'  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  Lord  Carmichael,  Chairman 
of  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  Institute,  presiding. 

The  toast  of  "  The  King  and  United  Empire "  having  been  honoured,  the  Chair- 
man proposed  ''  Our  Guests."  He  said  that  when  he  himself  became  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  now  a  good  many  years^  ago,  he f  imagined  that  the  Institute  recog- 
nised only  the  British  Colonies — the  self-governing  Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies, 
and  he  was  afraid  there  were  still  a  good  many  other  people  under  that  false 
impression.  He  had  had  occasion  to]  speak  to  Sir  Harry  Wilson,  and  "found  he  was 
absolutely  wrong  on  that1  "point.  Indeed,  from  its  very  inception  the  Institute  had 
considered  itself  to  have  an  Indian  side,  and  one  of  its  ideas  was  to  develop  friendly 
feelings  between  this  country  and  India.  He  did  not  know  whether  they  would  ever 
have  very  many  Indian  members ;  personally  he  hoped  they  would,  and  that  Indians 
themselves  would  feel  that  the  Institute  was  a  place  where  they  might  meet  those  who 
spread  the  knowledge  of  India.  After  all,  it  was  what  was  wanted.  Because  many 
of  us  were  ignorant  of  India,  we  forgot  the  great  part  India  played  in  the  Empire. 
Hitherto  there  had  not  been  that  interest  in  India  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions 
which  he  would  like  to  see,  and  one 'of  the  best  results  of  the  war  was,  he  thought,  that 
men  in  the  British  Empire  outside 'England  would  take  a  keener  interest  in  India  and 
realise  that  there  was  more  in  common  between  us.  "PI  4^  pfl 

is!  Speeches  in  reply  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Sandbrook  (The  Englishman),  Moulvie 
Mahbub  Alam  (of  Lahore),  and  G.  I K.  Devadhar  (of  Poona  and  Bombay).  After 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  had  spoken,  ?  Sir  Harry  Wilson  thanked  the  representatives  of 
the  Ministry  of  Information  for  their  help  in  enabling  the  Institute  to  arrange  the 
luncheon,  and  Colonel  P.  A.  H.J  Eliott  replied.  The  health  of  the  Chairman  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Harry  Stephen. 


ENTERTAINMENT  OF  SOLDIERS  ON  LORD  MAYOR'S  DAY. 

THE  Council  entertained  100  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Reception  Room  on  November  9, 
when  the  Lord  Mayor's  Procession  passed  the  Institute.  The  men  were  from  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Additional  accommodation 
was  provided  for  them  in  the  Institute's  new  building  at  17  Northumberland  Avenue. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  welcomed  the  men,  and  said  that 
it  gave  the  Council  great  pleasure  to  offer  them  hospitality.  A  light  luncheon  was 
provided,  followed  by  tea  and  coffee  and  cigarettes.  The  Lord  Mayor  very  kindly 
forwarded  100  official  programmes  for  the  use  of  the  guests,  and  many  of  these  were 
at  once  sent  off  by  them  as  souvenirs  to  their  homes  overseas.  Capt.  Southwell 
Piper  arranged  for  each  man  to  be  presented  on  leaving  with  a  pipe,  tobacco-pouch, 
and  a  packet  of  cigarettes.  The  men  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  show,  and  gave  their 
own  troops  a  epecia  welcome  as  in  turn  they  passed  the  Institute. 
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HOUSE  AND  SOCIAL  COMMITTEE. 

THE  meeting  of  October  3  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Eynon  Davies,  Secretary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work 
of  that  great  and  useful  organisation.  e  said  that  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  welfare 
of  sailors  generally,  the  Homeland  and  the  Colonies  were  one,  and  that  it  was  in  our 
common  interest  that  we  should  have  a  strong  Mercantile  arine.  The  members  of 
his  Society  had  taken  their  share  of  duty  in  the  present  war,  and  15,000  of  them  had 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  He  described  the  wonderful 
•achievements  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  bringing  supplies  to  this  country  and  to 
Europe,  and  stated  that  50  per  cent,  of  our  peace  ships  had  been  converted  into 
ships  of  war.  The  sailor  of  yesterday,  he  added,  had  had  a  hard  life  under  bad 
conditions,  but  to-day,  thanks  to  the  work  by  his  Society  and  other  bodies,  the  condi- 
tions of  their  service  had  been  greatly  ameliorated.  Mr.  Arthur  Poley,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which,  he  said, 
Great  Britain  had  never  claimed.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  was,  he  considered,  another 
matter.  The  sea  was  free  to  all,  but  Great  Britain  had  always  exercised  the  right 
of  search  in  times  of  war  and  had  done  so  in  a  humane  manner,  in  common  with 
other  maritime  nations,  which  was  very  different  from  the  actions  of  our  present 
enemies.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Harry  ilson,  who  commended  the  work  of 
the  Society  and  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker. 


REVIVAL  OF  EMPIRE  TRADE. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee,  held  on  October  29,  the 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Parker,  submitted  a  report,  covering  the  last  three  months, 
on  the  trade  inquiries  received  by  the  Committee.  ith  the  approach  of  peace  the 
number  of  inquiries  not  only  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from  Dominion  and 
Colonial  markets,  has  considerably  increased.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  on  export  as 
a  result  of  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the  scarcity  of  raw  material  and  labour  during 
the  war,  overseas  trade,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  partially  suspended  ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee are  now  anxious  to  lend  every  assistance,  through  their  Information  Branch, 
to  manufacturers  and  traders  throughout  the  Empire.  Having  kept  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  condition  of  British  industries  and  their  capacity  to  absorb  raw  materials 
as  a  result  of  reconstruction  proposals,  they  are  in  a  particularly  good  position  to  give 
useful  information  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Home  Country  to  absorb  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Empire ;  and  through  their  local  branches  and  correspondents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  they  can  ascertain  what  products  are  likely  to  be  available  for  export, 
and  for  distribution  in  overseas  markets. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Committee  considered  the  question  of  demobilisation  with 
regard  to  men  who  have  come  to  this  country  to  help  in  the  war  (many  at  their  own 
expense)  from  British  communities  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  South  America. 
It  is  very  desirable  in  the  interests  of  Empire  trade  that  these  men  should  be  allowed 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible  and,  as  there  exist  in  this  country  no  representatives  equiva- 
lent to  High  Commissioners  or  Agents  General  to  look  after  their  interests,  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  are  giving  special  consideration  to  their  welfare. 


ESSAY  COMPETITION. 

THE  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  progress 
of  Imperial  Studies  in  the  schools  of  the  Empire,  have  decided  to  award  in  the  spring 
of  1919  medals  and  prizes  of  books  for  the  best  Essays  sent  in  by  boys  and  girls  who 
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are  pupils   at   schools   either  in   the   United   Kingdom   or   in   the   Outer   Empire.     The 
Essays  will  be  adjudicated  upon  in  two  classes  : — 

CLASS  "  A  " — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  of  16  years  of  ago  or  over. 

CLASS  "  B  " — Essays  submitted  by  candidates  above  the  age  of  13  and  under  16. 

The  competitors  will  be  governed  by  the  following  regulations  : — 

1.  The  competitions  are  open  to  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  British  Empire. 

2.  The  Essays  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  foolscap  paper,  with  an  inch 
and  a  half  margin  on  the  left-hand  side.     Typed  copies  are  admissible. 

3.  The  length  of  the  Essays  should  be  between  4,000  and  6,000  words,  and  must 
not  exceed  the  latter  number. 

4.  Each    Essay    is    to  be  marked  with    a    motto   or  other  distinguishing   sign,   and 
accompanied   by   a   sealed   envelope   bearing   a   similar   motto   or   sign   and   containing 
the   full   name,    address,    and   age   of   the   candidate,    and   authenticated   by   the  signature 
and  description  of  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress  of  the  school.     The  whole  should  be  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  marked  in  the  left-hand  corner  "  Essay  Competition,  Class  A  (or  B)," 
and  addressed  to   "  The  Secretary,   Royal  Colonial  Institute,   Northumberland  Avenue, 
London,  W.C.  2." 

5.  The  prizes   will   be   awarded   by   the   Council   after   consideration   of   the    Report 
of  the  appointed  examiners,  and  the  decision  of  the  Council  will  be  final. 

6.  Essays  sent  in  for  competition  cannot  be  returned. 

Essays   for  the  competition   in    1919   may   be   sent   in   during    the    month   of    May 
1919,   but  in  any  case  they  must  reach  the  Institute  not  later    than  May  31,    1919. 
The  Prizes  and  Medals  to  be  awarded  will  be  as  follows : — 

CLASS  "  A  " — For  candidates  of  16  and  over. 
First  Prize :   The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  together  with  suitably 

inscribed  books  to  the  value  of  Three  Guineas. 
Second  Prize :   If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates,  suitably  inscribed  books 

to  the  value  of  two  Guineas. 

CLASS  "  B  " — For  candidates  from  13  to  16  inclusive. 
First  Prize:  The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  with  suitably  inscribed 

books  to  the  value  of  Two  Guineas. 
Second  Prize :   If  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates,  suitably  inscribed  books 

to  the  value  of  One  and  a  Half  Guineas. 

The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Competition  in  1919  are  the  following  :  Class  "  A," 
"  Sea  Power  as  the  basis  of  Empire."  Class  '  B,"  "  The  Life  and  Work  of  Clive  as 
an  Empire  Builder." 

NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  BEEN  ELECTED  : 

Resident  Fellows  (101) : 

Alfred  Byihway,  William  E.  Cox,  Benjamin  Eastwood,  C.M.G.,  Ernest  Edmonds, 
Humphrey  H.  Edmunds,  Captain  Frederick  J.  Ewart,  Capt..  Angus  G.  MacdonaM,  M.D., 
Major  Evelyn  R.  'L.  F.  Mackenzie,  M.C.,  Allan  G.  J.  MacLeod,  Frederick  H.  Mawe, 
H.  Melvitte-Smith,  W.  Lane  Mitchell,  J.P.,  William  B.  Mitford,  M.  F.  Monier-Williams, 
Sir  Robert  H.  S.  D.  L.  Newman,  Bart.  M.P.,  Major-General  Sir  Edward  Northey,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  Samuel  Peck,  Henry  V.  Richards,  M.A.,  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Salt,  M.A.,  F.  Rickett 
Shelton,  Wilfred  L.  Sturt,  Robert  Thomson,  Philip  E.  Tonkin,  Alexander  Urquhart,  M.D., 
Roger  E.  Willcocks,  John  R.  Williams,  A.  Maurice  Wiseman. 

MANCHESTER.— Samuel  W.  Dutton. 

SUSSEX. — Edwin  F.  Gribble,  Lionel  A.  Martin,  Rudolph  G.  Modera,  Ernest  W.  Sharp, 
Geoffrey  Thomas. 

EOCF.NEKOliTH.— James  R.  Brazier. 
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Darracott,  jun.,  Charles  Dukin field,  S.  G.  Gare,  N.  S.  Glazebrook,  W.  R.  Glazebrook,  J. 
Crosland  Graham,  A.  S.  Hannay,  Frederick  W.  Heape,  Arnold  Herschell,  William  H. 
Hickson,  Godfrey  B.  Holt,  John  Holt,  Jonathan  C.  Holt,  Robert  L.  Holt,  Thomas  G. 
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— Wilfrid  S.  Booth  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Henry  S.  D.  Bromley  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Henry  W. 
Martin  (Rio  de  Janeiro).  CHILE.— William  T.  Gentle,  Peter  D.  M.  Grant  (Oazy 
Harbour),  James  Guthrie,  jun.  (Punta  Arenas),  Tom  P.  Jones  (Punta  Arenas),  Charles 
A.  T.  Riesco  (Punta  Arenas).  CHINA. — H.  N.  Steptoe  (Shangtung),  Rev.  Edward  Walker, 
M.A.  (Wuchang).  CUBA. — Andrew  Douglas  (Santiago),  Robert  S.  Douglas  (Santiago),  Lieut. 
Charles  Hendry,  R.N.R.  (Santiago).  PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA.— Frans  J.  Triegaardt 
(Beira),  John  A.  Dett  (Chinde).— PARAGUAY. — William  Boulton,  David  Maxwett. 

Unattached  to  any  Colony. — Herbert  E.   Harris,   Capt.   George  H.   Gibbs,   Capt.  W. 
McDonald,  R.E. 
Associates  (9) : 

Lady  T.  F.  Hamilton,'- Mrs.' :  M.\  M.^ Jack,"  Lady  Mills,'  Mrs.  G.  T.  Milne,  Miss 
Elizabeth  O'Donnell,  Miss  Mary  J.  O'Donnett.  -^ii  -i 

SUSSEX.— Mrs.  F.  Dethridge,  Miss  H.  A.  Percival,]  Miss  Mary  O'B.  Furner. 
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THOMAS  LOCKER  &  CO. 


WARRINGTON,  ENGLAND. 


LTD. 


WIRECLOTH  MANUFACTURERS  AND  METAL 

PERFORATORS 


"DOUBLE-LOCKED 
BRAND 


SPECIALISTS 
In  all  descriptions  of 
Woven  Wire  and  per- 
forated Metal  Screens. 


MAKERS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


T»  Hn  MMOTY  TM  QUBM 


Contractors  to 
His  Majesty* 

Government. 


MAKERS  BY  APPOINTMENT 


TV  Hin  MAJMTV  Qunn  AUXANDIIA 


FACTORY I 

GUIDE   BRIDGE, 

Nr.  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 

Th«   t-argest  Factory  In   England  exclusively  making   First-class   Sewing 
Machines  for  Domestic  Use  and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 
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Bristol  Branch  Associates  (20) : 

C.  M.  Bendall,  Miss  L.  M.  A.  Cooke,  Mrs.  E.^Cur nock,'  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ford,  Lewis  B. 
Oedge,  Miss  B.  M.  Gedge,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Grace,  Miss  E.  F.  Granger,  Alfred  Hounsell, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Hudd,  Miss  A.  M.  Knocker,  Miss  D.  A.  Norburn,  Miss  F.  M.  Norbwrn, 
W.  T.  Parker,  Walter  Shovdton,  Miss  H.  M.  Stewart,  George  T.  T.  Thomas,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Turner,  Miss  Mary  C.  Whitchurch,  Mrs.  E.  Whitwell. 

ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1918-19. 

THE  following  Addresses  and  Papers  have  already  been  arranged,  and  the  Meetings  will 
be  jjeld  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster : — 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER   10,  at   8   p.m. — "  Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Guiana  "    (with   lantern 

illustrations),  in  commemoration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Sir 

SIDNEY  LEE.    Sir  Walter  Egerton,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  will 

preside. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY   14,   at  8   p.m. — "Geographical  Securities  for  the  British  Empire" 

(with  lantern  illustrations),  by  Dr.  VAUGHAN  CORNISH. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  at  8  p.m. — "  Egypt,"  by  Sir  MALCOLM  MCILWRAITH,  K.C.M.G. 
TUESDAY,    MARCH    11,    at    8    p.m. — "  The    Proposed    Reforms    in    India,"   by    CHARLES 

ROBERTS,  ESQ.,  M.P. 
TUESDAY,   APRIL   8,   at   8  p.m. — Lord   Leverhulme   will  give   an  Address  on   a   subject 

connected  with   West  or  Central   Africa. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  13,  at  8  p.m. — "  Railway  Development  in  Australia,"  by  T.  R.  JOHN- 
SON, Esq. 

A  series  of  afternoon  lectures  on  the  Educational  Schemes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Dominion  Forces  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Studies  Committee  of  the  Institute  and  will  be  of  special  interest  to  education- 
alists. Cards  of  invitation  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  at  4  p.m. — "  The  New  Zealand  Soldier  and  the  Future," 
by  Captain  J.  R.  KIRK  (Director  of  Education,  New  Zealand  Forces).  Hon.  Sir 
Thomas  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  will  preside. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  at  4  p.m. — "  The  Australian  Service  .Man  as  Citizen,"  by  Lt.- 
Colonel  G.  M.  LONG  (Bishop  of  Bathurst  and  Director  of  Education,  Australian 
Forces). 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  at  4  p.m. — "  Educational  Training  Scheme  within  the  British 
Army,"  by  Colonel  Lord  GORELL,  Deputy  Director,  Staff  Duties  (Education). 

TUESDAY,   MARCH   25,   at  4  p.m. — "  German   Colonies    in    the  Pacific,"   by    Mr.   G.    H. 

SCHOLEFIELD. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

THE  following  illustrated  Lectures  have  been  arranged : — 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  1,  at  3  p.m. — "  Fighting  and  Travelling  in  East  Africa,"  by  Capt. 

CHERRY  KEARTON. 
FRIDAY,  JANUARY  3,  at  3  p.m. — "  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Palestine  in  Relation  to  the 

War,"  by  W.  HERBERT  GARRISON,  F.R.G.S. 
MONDAY,  JANUARY  6,  at  3  p.m. — "  Some  British  Birds  and  their  Homes,"  by  F.  R.  D. 

ONSLOW,  B.A.  (Oxon). 

OBITUARY. 

The  following  deaths  of  Fellows  and  Associates  are  noted  with  regret : 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. — Lieut.   B.   T.   Gillman,  Prof.   A.   R.   Skemp,   Gloucester  Regt. 

DIED  OF  WOUNDS. — Lieut.  H.  J.  Ingleton. 


T.  F.  Mosephson,  Alan  J.  Nelson,  Bertram^  C.  Wyatt,  Hon.  Henry  Dobson,  Sir 
Alfred  Kensington,  Lieut.  E.  .G  Baskett,  Colonel  Stawell,  W.  Clarke  Dawson,  Capt. 
H.  S.  H.  H.  Hall,  Francis  J."  Fry,  J.P.,  Capt.  H.  H.  Cottam  Castle,  Capt.  T.  Row 
Harry,  Major  Donald  Burrows,  R.A.M.C.,  S.  Dunsford,  Major  R.  H.  A.  Sparks,  T.  H. 
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BUILT  to  British  Ad- 
miralty standards  with 
British  Capital,  Labour 
and  Materials. 


SMALL  in  weight  and 
space  and  essentially  re- 
liable. 

SUITABLE  for  all  climates 
and  temperatures. 


DIRECT   CURRENT 


Dynamos  &  Motors 

FROM   1    TO   120    B.H.P. 


OPEN,  SEMI-ENCLOSED, 
PIPE  VENTILATED,  EN- 
CLOSED, LO-THERMO,  & 
WATER-TIGHT  TYPES. 

Also  STEAM  DYNAMOS, 
BOOSTERS,  BALANCERS, 
ETC. 


"Magnel."  Manchester.    7094  Cental. 
"Outers!  Cwwwi.  London.   5570  Oty. 


OPENSHAW  : 
.Manchester.  England. 

London.  49  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.C. 


The  above  is  a  copy  of  an 

envelope  which  contained 

the  following 

LETTER. 

DecnSirs, 

I  am  writing  this  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  took 
in  getting  my  Uniform  off 
last  week  ;  it  arrived  in 
.  ample  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am 
( much  obliged. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Major, 

RAF. 


We  leave  clothing  to  ready-for-wear  shops.  We  are 
practical  Tailors  who  dress  our  customers,  and  depend 
upon  their  introduction  and  recommendation.  Come  to 
us  and  we  will  give  you  good  cut !  good  workmanship ! 
and  good  materials! 


For  Town!  Sport!  and  Travel! 

ROSS,   TAILORS 

AND 

BREECHES  MAKERS 
Outfitters  and  Shirt  Tailors 

32  Old  Bond   St. 

LONDON    ::        ::    And  EXETER 


'Phone 


1312  Mayfair 


All  through  the  late  war  the  high  standard  of  their  Pure 
Wool  Waterproofed  Cloths,  as  exemplified  in  the  "  Ports- 
mouth "  and  "  Roscut "  Coats  for  Sport  and  Travel 
whose  reputation  is  world  wide,  was  maintained. 
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Forgan,  Colonel  Edward  A.  Bruce,  Wm.  N.  Caldwell-Cook,  J.  A.  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D., 
Capt.  C.  K.  Digby-Jones,  R.E.,  Commr.  Percy  Cullen,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  Maharaja  Bahadur 
Nashipur,  2nd  Lieut.  F.  G.  Hamnett,  Lieut.  Brian  H.  Holmes,  Capt.  A.  M.  Humble- 
Crofts,  W.  Leopold  Buller,  Major- General  J.  A.  Mackay  Heriot,  Kenneth  Hamilton, 
John  Paterson,  George  Paterson,  Hon.  J.  Errington  Ker,  M.E.C.S.,  H.  C.  Mansergh, 
Miss  Amy  Fairfax,  Lionel  F.  Stobart,  F.  G.  Hood. 


LIST  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

The  list  of  Fellows  for  1918  corrected  to  September  30  is  now  ready,  and  copies  can  be 
obtained  at  2  /6  each.  

PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rule  20. — All  subscriptions  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  January  1  in  each  year. 

Ride  21. — No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  enjoy  any  other  privilege  of 
the  Institute,  so  long  as  his  subscription  shall  be  in  arrear. 

Fellows  and  Associates  are  therefore  reminded  that  the  Journal  ceases  to  be 
forwarded  when  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  over  six  months  by  Resident 
Fellows,  and  over  twelve  months  by  Non- Resident  Fellows.  The  easiest  method  of 
paying  the  annual  subscriptions  is  by  standing  order  on  a  banker  or  agent.  Printed 
forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES  IN  AUSTRALIA,  CANADA,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  THE  WEST  INDIES,  WEST  AFRICA,  AND  THE  ARGENTINE. 

For  the  convenience  of  Fellows,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  subscriptions 
can  be  paid  into  any  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  ^Dominion  Bank,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  or  Union  Bank 
of  'Canada,  in  Canada,  or  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  the  Commgnwealth  Bank 
of  Australia,  in  Australia,  and  the  Australian  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Queensland  only,  or  of  the  African  Banking  Corporation,  the  National  Bank  of 
South  Africa  or  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  in  Africa,  or  of  the  Colonial  Bank, 
in  the  West  Indies  or  West  Africa,  and  the  British  Bank  of  South  America,  Buenos 
Aires,  at  $11.50  fixed  rate  of  exchange  for  £1  Is. 


ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  FELLOWS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

ARRIVALS. 

"  Antigua  —Sir  Frederick  Maxwell.  Australia — Alex.  Busby.  Argentine. — H.  A.  Cowan, 
C.  T.  Mold,  J.  Russell  Watson.  Brazil — A.  L.  Jacobs.  British  East  Africa. — H.  G. 
Gabriel,  Lt.-Col  H.  P.  V.  Bunbury.  British  Guiana— L.  C.  Dalton.  British  Honduras.--/.  8. 
Rae.  Canada. — Et.  lion.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  G.C.M.G.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Foster,  G.C.M.G., 
Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  C.M .G.,  F.  C.  Wade.  Ceylon. — J.  A.  Henderson.  Federated  Malay  States. 
— G.  W.  R.  Millar,  W.  B.  Monilaws.  Gold  Coast  Colony.— H.  Brooks,  G.  W.  F.  Wright,  R.  W.  Hi 
Wilkinson.  Ivory  Coast. — C.  F.  Grassland.  Jamaica. — Major  H.  E  Eves.  Mauritius. — T.J. 
Cowin.  Newfoundland.— Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Lloyd.  Nigeria.— £.  8.  Buckle,  T.  G.  Cooper,  G.  S. 
Browne,  0.  C.  Burns,  H.  E.  Bcardsell.  Trinidad. — 8.  W.  Knaggs,  C.M.G. 

DEPASTURES. 

Argentine.— Capt.  W.  G.  Dixon,  J.  W.  8tubbs,  Capt.  T.H.Wood.  Australia.— W.  C.  Guthrie, 
Jack  M.  Myers,  Major  E.  A.  Wilton.  Cameroons. — A.  J.  Findlay.  Ceylon. — C.  W. 
Newton;  Federated  Malay  States. — George  Farmer.  India. — C.  R.  Palairet.  Jamacia. — H.  M. 
Litteljohn.  New  Zealand.— T.  C.  Kerry.  Nigeria.— A.  V.  Farrow,  E.  C.  Oilman,  H.  B. 
Haddon-Smith,  A.  W.  Hook,  J.  W.  Speer,  W.  Tomlinson.  Norway. — N.  L.  Whishaw.  St. 
Lucia. — Lieut.-Colonel  W.  B.  Davidson-Houston,  C.M.G.  Sierra  Leone. — Norman  S.  Davis. 
Singapore. — S.  Lister  James.  South  Africa. — W.  L.  Robotti.  United  States. — Dr.  A.  A. 
Hall,  Hugh  Lofting. 
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